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Art.  I.— DR  PARR  S  SCHOOL  AT  STANMORE/ 

Plan  of  studief  in  Staninore  School — The  Greek  language — Importance 
of  it — The  Greek  autbora  read — Manner  of  explaining  them — Greek  ver- 
lification — Writing  Greek — Greek  playa  acted — The  Latin  language— Au- 
thors read — Some  defects  in  the  public  scboola  noticed — Exercises  of  the 
memory — Study  of  English — Composition — Discipline  of  Stanmore  School 
— Literary  associations  of  the  upper  classes — His  private  instructions  and 
admonitions — His  correspondence  with  his  pupils — Dr  Parr  at  Hatton. 

Instead  of  oflering,  as  he  could  have  wished,  a  full  and 
detailed  account  of  the  system  of  education  adopted  in 
Stanmore  School,  the  writer  is  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  tracing  its  mere  outlines,  which,  however,  he  trusts,  will 
be  found  sufficient  to  convey  some  just  idea  oif  it  to  his  read- 
ers. On  a  subject  so  important  as  education,  in  its  higher 
branches,  the  opinions  of  a  man  so  eminently  distinguished  aa 
Dr  Parr,  for  his  learning,  his  sagacity,  and  his  judgment,  con- 
firmed, as  they  afterwards  were,  by  his  long  experience,  may 
reasonably  excite  curiosity,  and  may  fairly  demand  attention. 

Superintended  as  it  was  by  one  of  the  first  Grecians  of  the 
age,  it  might  easily  be  supposed  that  in  Stanmore  School 
the  study  of  Greek  would  form  a  leading  object.  Indeed, 
in  every  system  of  learned  and  liberal  education,  the  study 
of  that  language  is  justly  entitled  to  hold  the  first  and  prin- 
cip-^^  plac« ;  and  though  the  study  itself  must  be  confined 

*  This  account  of  Dr  Parr's  School  at  Stanmore,  is  taken  from  Field's 
Life  of  Parr.  We  hope  in  another  number  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
iife  and  labon  of  ibis  celebrated  teacher.— Ed. 
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chiefly  to  the  literary  and  the  superior  orders  of  society,  yet 
the  beneficial  influence  of  it  is  extended  indirectly  from  them 
to  all  the  more  enlightened  classes  of  the  community.  In 
the  works  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  every  one  knows,  are  pre- 
sented the  finest  and  most  perfect  models  of  composition  in 
all  its  various  kinds,  historical,  philosophical,  rhetorical,  and 
poetical.  As  long,  therefore,  as  these  works  are  known  and 
read,  and  admired  by  the  scholars  and  writers  of  the  age ;  so 
long  the  principles  of  pure  and  correct  taste,  and  of  sound 
critical  judgment,  cannot  fail  to  be  difiused  extensively,  and 
established  permanently. 

But  it  is  not  for  the  excellencies  of  composition  alone  that 
the  literary  productions  of  Greece  have  obtained,  through  so 
many  successive  ages,  universal  admiration.  In  the  same 
writings,  the  noblest  and  most  generous  sentiments  of  con- 
jugal, parental,  filial,  social  affection,  and  the  most  elevated 
maxims  of  virtuqus,  dignified,  public-spirited  conduct  are  in- 
culcated, with  all  the  force  of  which  argument  is  capable, 
and  all  the  eloquence  to  which  language  can  aspire.  The 
wise  precepts  of  philosophy,  delivered  in  strains  not  unwor- 
thy to  be  listened  to  even  by  a  disciple  of  the  Christian 
school,  arc  also  recommended  by  the  most  beautiful  and  en- 
gaging examples  which  the  history  of  a  high-minded  people 
could  present,  or  which  the  powerful  imagination  of  lofty 
genius  could  create.  It  is  surely  impossible  that  such  works 
can  be  read  without  producing  the  happiest  effects  upon  the 
minds,  the  manners,  and  the  morals  of  those  who  read  them ; 
and  it  may  be  fairly  said,  that,  from  these  persons,  the  same 
happy  effects  are  communicated  in  no  inconsiderable  de- 
gree to  all  who  peruse  their  writings,  or  participate  in  any 
way,  of  their  knowledge  and  of  their  improvement. 

If,  besides,  we  take  into  the  account  the  two  sacred  vol- 
umes, the  one  containing  the  original  of  the  Christian,  and 
the  other  a  faithful  though  not  literal  translation  of  the  Jew- 
ish Scriptures,  it  is  evident  that  the  interests  of  religion  are 
closely  connected  with  the  knowledge  of  the  language  in 
which  those  important  volumes  are  written.  The  study  of 
Greek,  is,  therefore  absolutely  necessary  to  form  the  learned 
and  accomplished  divine ;  and  it  must  be  added,  that,  be- 
sides the  general  advantage  of  high  cultivation  of  mind,  the 
same  study  offers  some  peculiar  advantages,  which  it  were 
easy  to  point  out,  important  in  no  small  degree  to  those  in- 
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tended  for  the  superior,  or  even  the  subordinate  stations,  in 
the  two  remaining  professions  of  law  and  medicine,  'i'hese 
few  remarks  contain  the  substance  of  many  conversations 
which  Dr  Parr  has  held,  with  the  writer  and  with  others, 
when  expatiating,  as  he  often  did  with  delight,  upon  tlie 
utility  and  importance  of  his  own  favorite  language. 

Among  the  Grecian  writers,  the  highest  place  was  assign- 
ed, in  Stanmore  School,  to  the  orators  and  poets,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  dramatic  poets.  The  teaching  of  the  Greek 
plays,  Dr  Parr  always  called  the  most  difficult  and  the  most 
honorable  of  school  business  and  there  were  certain  sea- 
sons peculiarly  and  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  it.  "  For 
three  or  four  weeks,"  says  Dr  Monro,  "  before  the  usual 
holidays,  Dr  Parr  was  accustomed  to  make  the  boys  of  the 
upper  school  read  the  Greek  plays  for  seven  or  eight  hours 
together ;  and  he  sometimes  kept  them  so  employed  till  near 
eleven  o'clock  at  night."  The  orators,  too,  obtained  an  al- 
most equal  share  of  close  and  careful  attention. 

On  these  subjects,  always  so  delightful  to  the  young  and 
ardent  mind,  nothing  could  be  more  able  and  efficient  than 
the  manner  in  which  the  learned  preceptor  delivered  his  in- 
structions. Besides  the  Grecian  and  Roman  authorities* 
brought  in  illustration,  he  was  accustomed  to  adduce  pas- 
sages from  modern  writers,  principally  Enghsh,  and  to  point 
out,  in  his  own  masterly  way,  their  characteristic  or  com- 
parative excellencies.  So  eloquent  and  impressive  were 
these  recitations,  and  the  remarks  which  accompanied  them, 
that  "it  was  hardly  possible,"  says  Mr  Maurice,  **  even  for  the 
most  stupid  boy  not  to  be  struck  and  aroused." — "  I  have 
known,"  continues  he,  "  youth  of  sensibility  affected  even  to 
tears ;  and  I  believe  none  who  heard  them  ever  forgot  them." 
On  these  occasions,  the  notes  which  Dr  Parr  delivered, 
whether  explanatory  or  illustrative,  were  written  down,"^ 
says  Dr  Monro,t  "  by  the  pupils,  either  at  the  time,  or  from 
recollection  afterwards." — "  T  had  a  large  collection  of  them," 
he  adds,  "  which  I  gave  to  Mr  Beloe  many  years  ago." 

*  "  Parr*8  memory/'  says  one  of  his  pupils,  from  nature  and  from  appli- 
cation was  Tery  capacious.  In  reading  a  Greek  or  Latin  author,  a  stream 
of  illustration  issued  from  him.  When  we  were  up  at  Virgil  with  him,  he 
thundei^d  oat,  ore  rotunda,  all  the  passages  which  the  poet  had  borrowed, 
and  whilst  he  borrowed,  adorned,  from  Homer  and  Apollonius  the  Kho- 
dian." — Parriana.   New  Month.  Mag.,  Nov.  1926. 

t  In  his  writteo  commanications  to  the  writer. 
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The  Rev.  William  Beloe,  the  person  just  mentioned,  was 
another  of  Dr  Parr's  pupils,  who,  though  unfavorable  in  his 
general  representation  of  his  early  friend  and  tutor,  has  ren- 
dered due  homage  to  many  of  his  great  qualities,  and  who 
thus  speaks :  "  His  taste  was  exquisite,  acute,  accurate,  ele- 
gant :  and  this  he  seemed  to  communicate  and  inspire.  It 
was  really  delightful  to  hear  him  read  ;  and  I  do  not  think 
that  this  accomplishment,  which  is  never  sufficiently  culti- 
vated, can  possibly  be  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of  |)erfec- 
tion  than  it  was  by  him." — "  He  possessed,  also,"  continues 
Mr  Beloe,  "  extraordinary  powers  of  eloquence  ;  and  his  easy 
flow  of  words  could  only  be  equalled  by  his  nervous,  appro- 
priate, and  happy  disposition  of  them." 

The  gratefulness  of  this  praise  is,  however,  lessened  by  the 
disparaging  words  which  follow :  <  He  was  proud  of  this 
talent ;  and  somewhat  ostentatious  in  the  display  of  it.'  But 
this  little  instance  of  spite — for  such  it  is,  though  disguised 
under  the  apparent  moderation  and  the  acknowledged  truth, 
in  some  degree,  of  the  reflection — is  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  many  unjust  and  shameless  aspersions  aimed  at  Dr 
Parr's  character,  scattered  about  in  various  parts  of  the  work 
which  formed  his  last  literary  labor.*  Let  it,  however,  be 
known  to  the  reader,  that,  on  account  of  some  real  or  sup- 
posed grievance  in  early  schoolboy  days,  from  that  time  to 
the  latest  moment  of  his  life,  Mr  Beloe  secretly  cherished 
strong  feelings  of  resentment  against  one  whose  friendship 
he  openly  courted  ;  and  whose  favors,  on  many  important 

I occasions,  he  eagerly  solicited  and  accepted.  On  this  un- 
pleasing  subject,  a  word  or  two,  and  only  a  word  or  two, 
will  be  said  by  the  writer  hereafter.  At  present  a  more 
agreeable  theme  occupies  his  thoughts  and  his  pen. 
L  With  the  study  of  the  orators,  and  the  tragic  and  other 
poets,  was  united  that  of  the  historians  and  the  philosophers 
of  Greece.  In  perusing  the  former,  the  aids  of  chronologi- 
cal and  geographical  science  were  diligently  employed,  so  far 
as  necessary  to  illustrate  the  more  important  facts ;  and,  in 
studying  the  latter,  the  interest  of  the  young  scholar  was 
greatly  increased,  and  his  understanding  greatly  assisted,  by 
an  elaborate  comparison  instituted  between  the  difierent  sys- 
tems taught  in  the  different  schools  of  Greece ;  accompa- 
nied with  a  clear  and  lumious  exposition  of  the  theories 

*  Beloe*f  Sext^narian,  io\  i.  p.  24. 
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adopted  by  the  more  enlightened  philosopers  of  modern 
times. 

Much  importance  was  attached  by  the  learned  preceptor 
to  the  study  of  Greek  versification,  in  which  he  was  himself 
eminently  skilled  ;  and  earnest  and  persevering  were  his 
efforts  to  teach  its  laws,  and  explain  its  intricacies  to  his 
pupils.  But  the  desired  success  was  not  in  all,  perhaps  not 
in  many,  cases  obtained.  So  extreme  was  sometimes  the 
distaste  for  this  difficult  study,  that  it  was  not  to  be  over- 
come ;  and  even  some  of  Dr  Parr's  most  intelligent  pupils 
have  complained  that  too  much  of  their  time  was  consumed 
"  in  learning  to  unravel  the  complicated  perplexities  of  Greek 
metre;  which,  after  all,  they  very  imperfectly  understood." 

But  with  far  greater  and  more  general  success,  the  prac- 
tice of  Greek  composition,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  was  intro- 
duced and  enforced.    It  is  a  practice  which  has  prevailed  of 
late  years  more  than  formerly,  in  most  of  our  private  as  well 
as  public  seminaries ;  and  in  the  prosecution  of  a  learned 
education,  no  employment  can  be  more  reasonable  or  bene 
ficial.    For  though  composition  in  Greek  is  not  so  often 
called  for  as  in  Latin,  by  the  occasions  which  arise  even 
among  men  of  letters  ;  yet,  as  a  powerful  instrument  for  ac- 
quiring or  perfecting  the  knowledge  of  Greek  itself,  it  can- 
not be  too  strongly  recommended.   No  language  can  be  well 
understood  which  is  not  written  as  well  as  read ;  and  if  that 
of  Greece  be  important  at  all,  it  surely  becomes  of  conse- 
quence that  the  most  effectual  means  of  acquiring  it  should 
be  adopted  and  pursued.    No  professor  of  Latin  would \ 
think  of  teaching  that  language  without  the  aid  of  composi-  1 
tion,  at  least  in  the  form  of  what  arc  called  exercises  ;  and  J 
why  the  same  advantage  should  be  denied  to  the  professor# 
of  Greek,  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 

As  a  proof  of  the  high  state  of  Grecian  literature  in  Stan- 
more  School,  it  deserves  to  be  related,  that  one  of  the  most 
admired  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  the  QEdipus  Tyrannus,  was 
acted  with  applause  before  a  large  body  of  the  assembled 
literati ;  among  whom  were.  Sir  William  Jones,  Mr  Bennet 
Langton,  Mr  Lytton,  and  many  other  of  the  most  distin- 
guished scholars.  The  choruses  were  omitted  ;  but  the  dia- 
lo^es  were  recited  by  the  several  performers  with  a  pro- 
pncty,  a  fluency,  and  a  force,  which  reflected  equal  honor 
on  the  preceptor  and  the  pupils.  The  scenes  were  furnished 
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by  Mr  Foote,  and  the  dresses  by  Mr  Garrick.  Dr  Monro 
mentions,  that  he  himself  was  one  of  the  deputation  sent, 
on  that  occasion,  to  Mr  Garrick  ;  that  he  and  his  associates 
found  him  at  Drury  Lane,  engaged  in  rehearsing  the  part  of 
Don  Fehx,  in  the  comedy  of  *  The  Wonder ; '  and  that  they 
were  received  by  him  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  atten- 
tion. Some  articles  of  Grecian  costume  were  prepared, 
under  the  direction  of  the  learned  master,  by  his  own  family. 

The  CEdipus  was  acted  in  1775  ;  and  it  was  followed,  the 
next  year,  by  the  Trachinians  of  the  same  tragedian.  To 
these  two  representations  belong  the  merit  of  being  the  first 
attempts  of  the  kind  in  England. 

But,  in  Ireland,  long  before  this  time,  a  Greek  play,  it 
appears,  had  been  acted  by  the  pupils  of  that  profound 
scholar  and  eminent  schoolmaster,  Dr  Sheridan;  distin- 
guished as  the  friend  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Swift ;  and  still 
more  so  as  the  grandfather  of  the  no  less  celebrated  Brinsley 
Sheridan.  It  was  in  conversation  with  Sir  William  Jones, 
on  the  subject  of  that  extraordinary  representation,  that  the 
idea  of  a  similar  attempt  first  suggested  itself  to  Dr  Parr, 
who  was  also  aware,  that  the  plan,  as  an  excellent  method 
for  the  improvement  of  young  scholars,  is  recommended  by 
so  great  an  authority  as  Milton.*  After  due  deliberation, 
supported  by  the  opinion  of  his  illustrious  friend,  in  defiance 
of  all  the  ridicule  or  reproach  which  so  novel  or  bold  an 
attempt  might  possibly  provoke,  the  plan  was  finally  approv- 
ed and  adopted.  Some  invidious  reflections  were  in  fact 
thrown  out  upon  the  occasion,  and  Dr  Parr  was  induced  to 
Write  some  Greek  Iambics,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating 
Tiimself  from  the  charge  of  affectation  or  singularity. 
\  He  was  so  well  satisfied,  indeed,  with  the  result  of  his 
own  experiment,  that  he  fully  intended,  if  he  had  continued 
longer  at  Stanmore,  to  establish  in  his  school  the  annual 
custom  of  representing  a  Greek  play.  He  often  spoke  with 
pleasure  of  the  good  effect  which  it  produced  ;  and  as  often 
expressed  a  wish  that  his  example  had  been  followed  in 

f  *  When  all  these  employments  are  well  conquered,  then  will  the  choice 
hifltories,  heroic  poems,  and  Attic  tragedie?,  of  stateliest  and  most  regal  ar- 
gument, with  all  the  famons  political  orations, offer  themselves;  which,  if 
they  were  some  of  (hem  got  by  memory,  and  solemnly  pronounced,  with 
right  accent  and  grace,  as  might  be  taught,  would  endue  them  with  the  spirit 
and  Tigor  of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  Euripides,  or  Sophocles. — ^  small 
Tradale  on  Educaiion. 
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other  seminaries.  By  the  vigorous  exertion  of  mind  called 
forth  in  accomplishing  so  high  and  arduous  a  task,  he  found 
that  his  pupils  more  easily  conquered  the  difficulties  of  which 
young  scholars  usually  complain  when  they  first  engage  in 
reading  and  investigating  the  ancient  tragic  writers.  An  im- 
portant object  is  gained,  as  he  observed,  by  compelling  that 
exact  attention  to  Greek  phraseology  and  Greek  metre,  which 
becomes  so  urgently  necessary,  in  preparing  for  the  public 
recitation  of  a  Greek  author.  The  long,  previous,  careful 
study  of  the  drama  itself,  without  which  the  youthful  per- 
former could  not  hope  to  appear  with  honor,  or  to  escape 
from  shame,  would  of  course  introduce  into  his  mind  clear 
and  correct  views  of  its  plan,  its  incidents,  and  its  charac- 
ters ;  whilst  the  actual  representation,  aided  by  the  influence 
of  dress,  scenery,  and  company,  could  not  fail  to  excite  a 
livelier  perception,  and  to  produce  a  deeper  impression  of  all 
those  excellencies,  which  so  eminently  belong  to  the  three 
great  tragedians  of  ancient  times,  and  most  of  all  to  Sopho- 
cles. The  memory,  too,  must  be  in  a  high  degree  improved, 
by  that  severe  exercise  of  it  which  would  on  such  occasions 
be  demanded. 

But  though  the  literature  of  Greece  took  the  lead,  espe-  • 
cially  among  the  higher  classes  of  Stanmore  School ;  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  that  of  its  great  and  successful  imitators,  the 
Romans,  received  all  the  attention  to  which  it  is  so  justly 
entitled.    Pre-eminent  above  the  rest,  in  the  judgment  of 
Dr  Parr,  were  the  writings  of  the  all-accomplished  Cicero ; 
of  whom  it  has  been  said,  that,    for  arts  and  eloquence  he^ 
has  eclipsed  the  fame  of  Greece,"  and  that  "  by  explaining  1 
all  the  parts  of  its  philosophy  to  the  Romans,  in  their  own  } 
language,  he  superceded  in  some  measure  the  use  of  the  / 
Greek  language  and  the  Greek  lectures  at  Rome."  Large^ 
selections,  therefore,  from  his  works,  and  other  selections, 
more  or  less  extensive,  from  the  works  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Latin  poets  and  historians,  were  constantly  read  in 
the  school ;  and  the  numerous  instances  of  beauty  or  sub- ' 
limity  in  the  style  or  sentiments,  as  they  occurred,  were  no- 
ticed and  pointed  out,  with  that  keenness  of  perception,  that  \ 
accuracy  of  taste,  and  that  ardor  of  feeling,  which  the  learned  \ 
teacher,  in  so  high  a  degree,  possessed.  ^ 

In  remarking  upon  the  plans  pursued  in  some  of  our  cele- 
brated public  seminaries,  one  considerable  defect,  which  Dr 
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Parr  often  mentioned,  was,  that  sufficient  portions  of  Latin 
proie,  especially  in  Cicero  and  Caesar,  were  not  read  ;  and 
.  another,  that  sufficient  time  was  not  devoted  to  the  compo- 
sition of  prose  in  that  language.  These  defects  in  the  sys- 
tems of  other  schools,  no  doubt,  he  was  careful  to  remedy  in 
his  own ;  whilst  he  gladly  adopted  from  them  whatever  he 
found  worthy  of  approbation.  Indeed,  it  would  be  great 
injustice  not  to  add,  that  if  he  sometimes  noticed  errors, 
where  errors  he  thought  he  saw,  at  the  same  time,  he  ever 
acknowledged,  with  generous  pleasure,  the  merits  of  other 
teachers ;  and  commended,  with  no  niggardly  praise,  the 
well-devised  plans  of  6mer  schools. 

Dr  Parr  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  practice  of  com- 
mitting to  memory  large  portions  of  Greek  and  Latin  ver- 
ses ;  and  applauded,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  the 

(plan  of  Winchester  School,  where  that  practice  has  been 
long  established,  and  carried  to  a  great  extent.  It  was  his 
opinion,  that  by  repeating  passages,  though  not  previously 
understood,  a  boy  is  incited  by  his  own  curiosity  to  explore, 
and  is  generally  enabled  by  his  own  efforts  to  discover  their 
meaning :  that  what  is  thus  learnt  by  voluntary  exertion,  is 
learnt  with  more  effect,  and  fixed  with  deeper  impression  on 
the  memory  ;  and  that,  by  these  means,  the  youthful  mind 
gradually  accumulates,  in  rich  variety  and  abundance,  stores 
^of  pleasing  imagery,  and  subHme  or  beautiful  expression. 

Alluding  to  these  exercises  of  the  memory,  Dr  Munro 
mentions  as  an  instance,  that  when  he  was  first  placed  in  the 
.fifth  form,  he  was  ordered  to  get  by  heart,  as  a  holiday  task 
— and  no  slight  task ! — the  third  Olynthiac  of  Demosthenes, 
which  he  accomplished.    He  mentions  further,  as  an  estab- 
lished regulation  of  the  school,  that  the  first  business  of  the 
morning  appointed  for  the  upper  classes,  was  a  repetition  of 
the  lesson  said  the  evening  before ;  and  this  entirely  from 
memory — which  must  have  often  required  an  exertion  of  its 
powers  equal  to  their  full  extent.    In  some  cases,  the  repe- 
^tition-lesson  was  fairly  and  faithfully  performed  ;  but  in  many, 
,  he  confesses,  the  task  was  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  sly 
glances  on  the  open  book,  which  the  master  held  in  his 
hands.    Not  unfrequently  the  artifice  remained  undiscov- 
ered ;  but  sometimes,  by  the  sudden  closing  of  the  book,  it 
^was  detected,  and  then — woe  to  the  delinquent ! 

Devoted  to  the  study  of  the  noble  languages  of  antiquity, 
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most  of  our  great  seminaries  in  England  were  formerly  ex- 
posed to  the  just  reproach  of  neglecting,  and  even  despising, 
the  language  and  the  literature  of  their  own  country.  For 
some  considerable  time,  indeed,  after  the  revival  of  letters, 
all  the  genius  and  taste  and  erudition  which  then  existed, 
were  to  be  found  only  in  the  volumes  of  the  ancients ;  and 
most  of  the  valuable  works  which  subsequently  appeared, 
were  composed  not  in  the  vernacular  language,  but  in  Lat- 
in— the  universal  language,  as  it  was  long  regarded,  of  learn- 
ing. Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  easy  to  account  for, 
and  in  some  measure  to  excuse,  the  contempt,  which  the 
scholars  of  that  age  usually  poured  upon  their  native  tongue, 
and  the  entire  exclusion  of  it  from  the  prevailing  system  of 
education. 

But  when,  in  process  of  time,  the  use  of  Latin  gave  way 
to  that  of  the  living  language  of  the  country,  even  in  the 
works  of  the  learned,  and  when  English  literature  itself  be- 
came, from  the  number  and  the  excellence  of  its  writers,  a 
just  and  important  object  of  attention  ;  still, to  contend,  un- 
der these  altered  circumstances,  that  the  study  of  English 
forms  BO  proper  or  necessary  part  of  the  education  of  Eng- 
lishmen, is  surely  an  absurdity  which  may  well  excite  sur- 
prise. Yet  so  slow  often  is  the  progress  of  the  plainest  truths, 
and  so  strong  the  force  of  the  grossest  prejudices,  that  some 
ages  elapsed  before  even  that  absurdity  was  generally  per- 
ceived and  acknowledged. 

Among  the  first  to  discover,  and  to  hold  forth  to  public 
view,  the  strange  error  of  excluding  the  vernacular  language 
from  the  systems  of  public  or  private  education,  was  the  very 
learned  prelate,  Bishop  Lowth ;  who  not  only  opposed  to  it  ^ 
the  strength  of  his  reasoning  and  the  weight  of  his  authority, 
but  also  provided  for  it  the  practical  means  of  correction,  by 
publishing  his  excellent  **  Introduction  to  English  Grammar," 
which  first  appeared  in  1765.  This  is,  indeed,  an  admira- 
ble work ;  possessing  the  rare  merit  of  being  at  once  philo-  j 
sophical  and  p>opular :  a  book,  which  the  accomplished  schol- 
ar peruses  and  admires,  and  which  the  youthful  learner  reads 
and  understands.  Almost,  it  may  be  said,  from  the  date  of 
that  publication,  and  greatly  in  consequence  of  it,  the  study 
of  the  English  language  has  assumed  the  place,  to  which  it 
is  entitled  in  every  wise  and  well  considered  plan  of  Eng- 
lish education. 
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It  might  easily  be  supposed  that  Dr  Parr,  scarcely  less 
eminent  as  an  English  scholar  and  an  English  writer  than  as 
a  man  of  classical  learning,  would  not  be  slow  to  approve 
and  to  adopt  so  necessary  and  so  important  an  amendment 
in  the  present  system  of  education ;  and  accordingly,  it  ap- 
pears that  much  attention  was  devoted  in  Stanmore  School 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  English  language,  by  the  study  of 
its  grammar,  and  the  perusal  of  its  best  writers,  and  espec- 
ially by  the  frequent  composition  of  English  themes.  For 
these  last,  questions  proposed  or  approved  by  the  tutor,  were 
given  on  topics  principally  of  history,  either  ancient  or  mod- 
ern ;  of  ethics,  and  sometimes  even  of  theology ;  and  before 
be  dismissed  the  young  writers  to  their  task,  in  the  course 
of  an  address  of  some  length,  in  which  all  his  own  wonder- 
ful powers  of  speaking  were  displayed,  he  placed  before  them, 
in  clear  view  and  in  full  detail,  the  whole  subject,  on  which 
they  were  required  to  think  and  to  write. 

**  When  he  gave  the  upper  boys  a  subject  for  a  theme,^* 
says  Mr  Beloe,  ^<  he  would  descant  upon  the  subject,  in  all 
its  ramifications,  for  the  best  part  of  an  hour,  in  a  most 
amusing  as  well  as  instructive  manner." — "  Even  his  com- 
mon discourse,"  says  Dr  Monro,  "always  struck  my  youth- 
ful mind  as  possessing  true  and  genuine  eloquence ;  but  when 
he  gave  out  a  thesis  for  an  essay  to  his  pupils,  and  expatia- 
ted upon  it  for  their  direction  and  assistance — in  explaining 
the  clear  and  comprehensive  views  which  he  took  of  every 
subject — his  eloquence  was  indeed  powerful  and  impressive.*' 
Flowing  in  a  rapid  stream,  his  language,  as  Dr  Munro  des- 
cribes it,  was  rich,  various,  copious,  always  energetic,  and 
often  splendid  ;  bearing  along  with  it,  like  a  golden  tide,  the 
delighted  and  enraptured  minds  of  his  youthful  audience. 
He  was  so  exact  in  the  choice,  so  correct  in  the  appUcatioD 
of  his  words ;  his  sentences  were  so  nicely  constructed  and 
highly  polished,  that  no  written  composition  could  appear 
more  finished.  "  In  short,  on  such  occasions,"  says  Dr 
Monro,  "  he  seemed  to  be  a  perfect  master  of  oratory." 

The  exercises,  for  which  the  youths  of  the  upper  classes 
were  thus  admirably  prepared,  usually  occupied  some  of  the 
leisure  hours  of  every  day,  and  especially  of  holidays  ;  and 
the  obligation  to  perform  them  was  rigorously  enforced.  In 
the  case  of  the  younger  boys  written  translations  might  some- 
times be  prescribed,  but  original  composition  was  not  re- 
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quired.  For  no  one  ever  exposed  and  ridiculed  more  point-i 
edly  than  Dr  Parr,  the  absurdity  of  demanding  invention 
from  those,  by  whom  the  materials  for  invention  could  not  as 
yet  have  been  collected.  / 

In  this  manner,  by  the  exertions  of  the  tutor  and  the  spirit 
of  emulation  in  the  pupils,  a  taste  for  English  composition 
was  excited  with  great  effect,  especially  among  the  higher 
classes ;  and  pleasing  specimens  of  poetry,  as  well  as  prose, 
were  produced,  some  of  which  have  been  published.  It  was 
no  little  encouragement  to  the  lovers  of  English  poetry — 
shrinking  back  as  they  often  did  from  the  dry  mechanism  of 
Greek  and  Latin  versification — to  be  released,  as  they  occa- 
sionally were,  from  the  task  of  composing  hexameters  and 
pentameters,  on  condition  of  producing  a  good  copy  of  Eng- 
lish verses.  But  the  attempt  was  hazardous ;  because  fail- 
ure, in  any  considerable  degree,  was  always  followed  by  dis- 
grace and  punishment — punishment  from  the  master,  and, 
what  to  the  generous  mind  is  still  harder  to  bear,  disgrace 
among  the  scholars. 

As  the  higher  classes  of  Stanmore  consisted  of  youths  of 
more  advanced  age  and  more  matured  intellect,  they  were 
exempted  to  a  certain  extent,  by  special  privilege,  from  the 
restraints  properly  imposed  upon  others.  They  had,  there- 
fore, with  free  permission,  their  morning  breakfast-parties, 
and  their  evening  conversation -parties ;  and  sometimes,  too, 
though  without  the  knowledge  of  the  master — which  seems, 
it  must  be  owned,  to  imply  some  want  of  due  vigilance  on 
his  part — they  had  their  more  convivial  meetings,  which  they 
called  "  Attic  symposia."  Yet,  even  on  these  occasions,  we 
are  assured  by  Mr  Maurice,  one  of  their  number,  that  "  no 
intemperance,  no  indecorum,  no  rude  or  riotous  mirth,  ever 
disgraced  the  scholars  of  philosophy  and  of  Parr !"  Though 
highly  social,  these  meetings,  he  tells  us,  were  in  their  essen- 
tial character  literary.  To  stimulate  to  mental  exertion  by 
exciting  rational  curiosity,  and  encouraging  free  inquiry,  was 
the  object,  as  he  states,  proposed  and  pursued  by  "  the  ac- 
complished young  men"  with  whom,  in  consequence  of  the 
tutor's  kind  recommendation,  though  much  their  inferior 
in  years,  and  in  knowledge,  he  was  permitted  to  asso- 
ciate. 

Of  course,  the  history,  the  oratory,  and  the  poetry  of 
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Greece  and  Rome,  would  often  afford  to  them  interesting 
topics  of  debate ;  but  more  usually  their  choice  was  fixed, 
on  subjects  of  English  history  and  English  literature.  Some- 
times, with  all  the  ardor  of  youthful  patriotism,  they  reviewed 
the  great  events,  favorable  to  the  progress  of  civilization  and 
the  arts  and  sciences  among  a  people,  once  slightingly  no- 
ticed as  "  toto  divisos  orbe  Britannos,"  or  contemptuously 
marked  as  Britannos  hospitibus  feros and,  especially, 
they  celebrated  in  their  harangues  the  great  events,  which 
contributed  to  the  attainment  or  the  establishment  of  the 
civil  rights  and  liberties,  so  essentially  connected  with  the 
true  glory  and  prosperity  of  every  country.  The  fine  Alcaic 
fragment  in  praise  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  the  deliv- 
erers of  Greece,  was  perpetually  recited  by  them  in  the  orig- 
inal language,  and  often  translated  into  their  own  ;  and  the 
same  detestation,  in  which  they  held  a  Grecian  or  a  Persian 
tyrant,  they  easily  transferred  to  the  tyrants  of  England. 
Sometimes,  again,  the  merits  of  our  most  distinguished  wri- 
ters were  discussed  ;  and  Pope,  Dryden  and  Swift,  Addison 
and  Johnson,  Hume  and  Robertson,  had  each  his  respective 
partizans.  The  learned,  the  instructive,  the  elegant  volumes 
of  Gibbon  had  not  made  their  appearance ;  or,  no  doubt, 
they  would  have  received  from  the  juvenile  critics  their  full 
tribute  of  applause. 

The  literary  discussions  of  his  pupils  were  always  encour- 
aged by  the  approbation,  if  not  sometimes  sanctioned  by  tlie 
presence  of  the  learned  superintendent,  himself,  whoso  well 
knew  how,  on  such  occasions,  to  bend  from  his  dignity,  with- 
out degrading  it«  and  to  invite  familiarity  without  losing  his 
claim  to  respect.  It  is  mentioned  by  Mr  Maurice,  that  Dr 
Parr  was  accustomed  to  give  to  his  senior  pupils  frequent  in- 
vitations to  join  his  own  social  literary  parties.  "  When  en- 
gaged in  our  lessons,"  says  another  of  his  pupils,  Mr  Har- 
grave,  he  assumed  a  magisterial  gravity  of  manner ;  but,  at 
:t)ther  times,  he  conversed  with  us  as  friends,  and  frequently 
eptertained  us  with  the  most  amusing  anecdotes." 
•j;  The  kindly  sympathies  which  adorn  our  nature,  especially 
'  when  combined  with  the  higher  talents  which  exalt  it,  are, 
in  every  form,  a  most  pleasing  object  of  contemplation ;  and 
it  well  deserves  distinct  and  honorable  mention,  that,  with 
some  sternness  of  authority  as  a  master^  and  with  much  se- 
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verity  of  temper  as  a  disciplinarian,  Dr  Parr  united,  in  no 
small  degree,  the  more  amiable  qualities  of  a  wise  and  affec- 
tionate counsellor  and  friend.  According  to  the  report  of  all 
his  pupilsy  with  only  a  single  exception,  whilst  he  was  rigor- 
ous in  exacting  their  obedience,  he,  at  the  same  lime,  en- 
deavored, and  rarely  failed  in  his  endeavors,  to  conciliate 
their  esteem,  and  to  deserve  and  obtain  their  confidence.  If 
he  was  quick  to  discover  and  to  reprove  errors  in  thinking  or 
acting,  he  was  no  less  prompt  to  mark  and  to  applaud  what- 
ever was  right  in  sentiment,  or  right  in  conduct.  If  he  was 
harsh  in  his  censures,  where  censure  was  due^  he  was,  at 
least  to  an  equal  degree,  warm  and  lil»eral  in  his  praise  where 
praise  was  merited.*  "Of  course,"  says  Dr  Monro,  "se- 
verity, in  his  public  reproofs,  was  sometimes  necessary  ;  and, 
on  such  occasions,  not  only  was  his  language  full  of  the  bit- 
terest reproach,  but  his  character  of  countenance  was  terri- 
fic; and  I  have  not,  to  this  day,  forgotten  the  dread  it  used 
to  inspire.  On  the  od^fv  hand,  in  his  private  ad  monitions — 
usually  the  most  effectual  in  restraining  the  follies  and  cor- 
recting the  faults  of  youth — "  he  always  appeared,"  adds  Dr 
Monro,  "very  kind,  very  sincere,  very  earnest;  and  his  ad- 
dress, highly  energetic,  was  strongly  marked  with  religious 
fervor." 

To  turn  again  to  the  excellencies  which  distinguished  Dr 
Parr  as  a  preceptor — it  is  stated  by  his  pupils,  and  deserves 
to  be  recorded  by  his  biographers,  that,  besides  delivering  his 
instructions  in  the  public  schools,  he  was  watchful  of  oppor- 
tunities to  interpose  his  advice  in  the  conduct  of  their  private 
studies ;  and  that  these  he  was  careful  to  point  towards  the 
objects,  more  immediately  connected  with  their  intended  sit- 
uations in  future  life.  To  the  youth,  who  had  in  view  the 
study  and  the  practice  of  medicine,  he  would  recommend 
such  writers  as  Hippocrates  and  Celsus,  among  the  ancients, 
and  Boerhaave,  Mead  and  Cullen,  among  the  moderns.  To 
the  attention  of  the  future  barrister,  civilian,  or  statesmen, 
he  would  propose  the  volumes  of  Blackstone,  Grotius,  Puf- 
fendorf  and  Vattel :  and  to  those  whose  choice  was  fixed  on 

•  Tnic  it  ifp,  that  my  conception  of  men  and  things  if»  vivid,  and  that  my 
langatiEe  about  them  is  seldom  feeble.  But  if  my  censures  are  sc%'crc,  I 
hope  that  my  commendations  are  more  frequent  an^  not  less  forcible.  I  am 
sure,  too,  that  I  have  much  oftener  had  reason  to  repent  of  my  precipitation 
in  praise,  than  of  my  injustice  in  reproach." — Reply  to  Combe,  p.  20.  J 
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the  profession  of  a  divine,  he  would  guide,  with  careful  hand, 
to  the  pure  fountain  of  sacred  truth,  in  the  study  of  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures,  aided  by  the  critical  skill  of 
Lambert  Bos,  Palairet  and  Bowyer. 

The  same  anxiety  which  watched  over  the  improvement 
and  the  happiness  of  his  pupils,  whilst  under  his  care,  con- 
tinued even  when  they  were  withdrawn  from  it,  and  follow- 
ed them  to  the  universities,  and  to  those  stations  of  public 
or  private  life,  which  it  was  afterwards  their  lot  to  occupy. 
In  the  course  of  an  epistcJary  correspondence  of  no  small 
extent,  he  often  conveyed  his  wise  advice  or  his  friendly 
wishes  to  those,  who  had  minds  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  the  one,  or  hearts  to  feel  the  value  of  the  other.  "  Of 
these  admirable  letters,"  says  Dr  Maurice,  "  I  have  myself 
seen  as  many  as,  could  they  be  collected  and  publisticd, 
would  make  a  volume,  replete  with  the  noblest  precepts  for 
the  contduct  of  the  rising  generation." 

The  plan  of  literary  instruction,  which  Dr  Parr  adopted  at 
Hatton,'*''  was  the  same  as  that,  which  he  had  hitherto  pur- 
sued, as  far  as  the  difference  between  public  and  private  ed- 
ucation will  admit.  Even  in  his  new  situation  he  was  still 
an  advocate  for  most  of  the  ancient  rules  of  scholastic  disci- 
pline ;  and  especially  for  those  corporal  inflictions  which,  it 
is  probable,  no  authority  can  long  uphold  against  the  grow- 
ing conviction  in  the  public  mind,  that  such  inflictions  are 
as  unnecessary  and  inefficacious,  as  they  are  barbarous  and 
degrading.! 

In  his  habits,  as  a  tutor,  even  at  the  earlier,  and  still  more 
at  the  later  periods  of  his  life,  he  was  somewhat  wayward 
and  capricious — at  one  time  punctual,  at  another  time  irreg- 
ular, in  his  attendance  upon  his  pupils ;  to-day  severe,  and 
remiss  to-morrow,  in  enforcing  tlie  tasks,  which  he  had  en- 
joined, or  the  rules  which  he  had  prescribed.  But  his  chief 
defects,  as  they  struck  the  writer,  were,  those  which  are 

•  Dr  Parr  removed  to  Hnlton  early  in  1786,  of  which  parish  he  bad  been 
appointed  perpetual  curate,  and  where  he  instructed  a  few  private  pupiU. 

[/  f  **  *  Lumbos  dolare  Tirgos,*  Dr  Parr  ctjnsidered  so  essential  a  process  ir» 
the  business  of  education,  that,  when  asked  respecting  any  one  educated 
by  him.  *  Whether  he  had  b«en  his  pupil?'  his  usual  reply  was,  '  Yes  !  I 
floggod  him  !' — Introducing  one  of  his  pupils  to  a  lady  as  her  guest,  he  .'id- 
dresj*ed  her  in  the  fallowing  words:  *  Allow  me,  Madam,  lo  introduce  to 
you  an  old  pupil  of  mine,  whom  I  have  oAen  flogged,  and  who,  I  assure 
j^ou,  is  all  ine  better  fur  it.'  "  —JScw  Monthly  Mag.  Sept.  \S2Q, 
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common  to  all  men  of  great  talents  and  learning,  and  which 
may  be  said  to  arise  out  of  their  very  excellencies.  The  high 
powers,  the  quick  comprehension,  the  rapid  movements  of 
their  own  minds,  render  it  difficult  for  them  to  command,^ 
and  to  apply  that  degree  of  patient  and  indulgent  attention, 
which  the  office  of  teaching  so  often  requires.  To  sink  down 
from  the  dignity  of  science — to  descend  from  the  loftier  em- 
inence of  literature — to  retrace,  again  and  again,  the  first  el- 
ments  of  knowledge,  and  to  accommodate  instruction  to  the 
dull  or  the  feeble  capacities  of  youth — all  this  is  one  of  the/ 
hardest  tasks,  which  humanity  has  to  teach,  or  which  genius/ 
can  be  made  to  learn.  ^ 


Art.  II.   LABOR  AND  STUDY. 

BY  WM.  A.  ALCOTT. 

From  a  hasty  examination  of  the  twentysecond  annual  re- 
port of  the  American  Education  Society,  we  learn  that  this 
Society,  since  its  commencement,  has  assisted  2993  individ- 
uals of  different  denominations  in  their  course  of  preparation 
for  the  ministry,  of  whom  about  1200  have  finished  their 
studies  and  entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  their  profes- 
sion. We  learn  also,  from  the  twentyfirst  report  of  the  same 
Society,  that,  for  several  years  past  the  number  of  benefi- 
ciaries who  have  been  aided,  has  been  increased  on  an  aver- 
age of  nearly  100  annually.  The  number  assisted  by  the 
society  during  the  year  ending  May  ist,  1837,  was  234  in 
19  theological  seminaries  ;  575  in  39  colleges,  and  296  in 
95  academies  or  public  schools,  amounting  in  all  to  1,125  in 
153  institutions.  Of  these  621  were  assisted  at  institutions  in 
the  New  England  States,  and  504  at  institutions  in  the  Mid- 
dle, Southern  and  Western  States. 

The  twentysecond  report  contains  a  most  interesting  ta- 
ble, in  relation  to  the  earnings  of  beneficiaries,  during  the 
year,  both  by  labor  and  teaching.  A  greater  or  less  number 
of  these  students  in  nine  theological  seminaries,  fourteen  col- 
leges, and  thirty  academies,  were  employed  more  or  less  in 
teaching ;  and  in  fourteen  theological  seminaries,  twenty- 
nine  colleges,  and  sixtysix  academies  of  manual  labor.  The 
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whole  number  employed  either  in  teaching  or  labor  or  both, 
was  162  in  theological  seminaries,  4*20  in  colleges,  and  243 
in  academies ;  in  all  825.  Their  whole  earnings  were  in 
leaching,  i^j  17,278  39,  and  in  labor  ^22,407  48,  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  $39,683  87  ;  or  in  round  numbers,  $40,000. 
This  is  an  average  of  $20  94  to  each  student  who  is  engaged 
in  teaching  ;  and  of  27  16  to  each  employed  at  manual  la- 
;bor. 

It  is  also  a  curious  fact,  worthy  of  remark,  that  though  lit- 
:  tie  more  than  one  half  of  the  beneficiaries  were  connected 
with  institutions  in  the  New  England  States,  the  earnings  of 
the  latter,  both  by  labor  and  teaching,  amounted  to  more 
than  two  thirds  of  the  whole  sum,  or  to  $26,570  19 ;  so  that 
the  latter  earned  upon  the  average  nearly  twice  as  much  as 
the  former.  If  we  compare  the  Eastern  States,  and  New 
York  with  the  rest  of  the  States,  in  respect  to  manual  labor 
alone,  the  disparity  is  still  greater.  Some  of  the  western 
colleges  and  schools,  however,  have  done  much  at  manual 
labor,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Illinois  College,  Lane 
Theological  Seminary,  the  Western  Reserve  College,  and 
Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute.  A  still  larger  proportion  of 
the  teaching  is  also  done  by  the  students  at  the  north. 

On  the  question,  to  what  extent  manual  labor  and  teach- 
ing should  be  combined  with  a  course  of  study,  a  volume 
might  be  written.  There  are  objections  to  an  union  of  labor 
and  teaching  both  ;  but  it  has  also  its  advantages.  If  only 
the  health  of  the  student  is  to  be  consulted,  manual  labor  is 
indispensable ;  but  if  the  pecuniary  advantages  are  to  be  ta- 
ken into  the  account,  its  importance  is  greatly  enhanced  ; 
and  with  a  view  to  the  latter,  teaching  during  vacation  seems 
highly  desirable.  It  appears  that  in  about  half  the  instances 
above  mentioned,  the  same  students  engaged  in  both  kinds 
of  labors.  This,  as  we  conceive,  is  quite  too  much.  We 
do  not  believe  one  student  in  ten  can  pursue  faithfully  a 
course  of  manual  labor  and  study  during  term  time,  and  then 
fill  up  his  vacations  with  faithful  and  intelligent  teaching 
without  lasting  injury  to  his  health.  lie  may  indeed  go  and 
sit  in  the  the  school  room  without  much  injury ;  but  this 
is  not  teaching. 

We  confess  ourselves  averse  to  the  idea  of  making  the 
student  pay  as  much  as  possible,  his  own  expenses.  We 
are  in  favor  of  manual  labor  of  some  sort  during  term  time, 
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— we  do  not  believe  it  safe  to  dispense  with  it,  in  the  case 
of  either  sex,  unless  a  large  amount  of  recreation,  of  the  ath- 
letic kind,  is  taken — and  of  teaching  during  vacation,  just  so 
far  as  will  promote  in  the  best  possible  degree,  the  health  of 
body  and  mind,  and  no  farther.  Let  the  grand  point  in  all 
our  schools  be  to  develope  harmoniously,  in  the  best  and 
highest  degree,  the  bodily  functions,  intellectual  faculties, 
and  moral  powers ;  and  if  in  doing  this  in  the  best  manner, 
the  avails  of  the  labor  of  the  student  are  of  any  value,  he  is 
fully  entitled  to  them,  to  assist  in  defraying  his  expenses. 
But  there  is  such  a  thing — and  many  young  men  have  found 
it  out  when  too  late — as  breaking  down  the  constitution  of 
body  and  mind  by  their  eflbrts  to  pursue  their  studies,  and  at 
the  same  time  defray  their  own  expenses.  We  are  in  favor  of 
that  education  which  is  secured  by  encountering  and  sur- 
mounting difficulties ;  but  not  in  favor  of  that  effort  which  if 
it  do  not  break  the  neck  of  him  who  is  its  victim,  breaks 
down  his  physical  frame  in  general,  and  renders  him  not  on- 
ly crippled  in  body,  but  half  idiotic  in  mind,  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  life. 

Nor  are  we  disposed  to  look  with  favor  on  that  narrow 
minded  feeling  which,  in  educating  a  child,  looks  primarily 
at  the  reputation  of  the  parents,  the  teachers,  the  institution, 
or  the  sect  with  which  he  is  connected,  instead  of  looking 
first  at  the  happiness  and  usefulness  of  the  child  himself  ? 
Against  the  idea  of  saving  money  to  the  parent,  the  school, 
the  college,  or  the  State,  as  a  leading  idea,  we  enter  our 
most  earnest  protest.  Let  money  be  "  poured  out  like  wa- 
ter," rather  than  diminish  aught  of  a  student's  power  or  dis- 
position to  do  that,  in  subsequent  life,  which  it  always  is,  or 
always  should  be,  the  great  object  of  all  education  and  in- 
struction to  accomplish. 

Much  is  sometimes  said  of  the  benefits  which  college  stu- 
dents, who  go  out  and  teach  during  vacations,  confer  on  the 
community,  1,  by  making  known  the  character,  &c.,  of  the 
college  to  which  they  belong,  and  '2,  by  acting  upon  the  va- 
rious neighborhoods  in  which  they  engage  as  a  kind  of  mis- 
sionaries. To  this  is  also  added  the  advantages  the  student 
derives  to  himself,  both  from  the  exercise  of  teaching,  and 
from  the  preparation  which  it  affords  him  for  future  useful- 
ness. There  is,  however,  quite  a  draw-back  upon  this.  Few 
students  from  colleges  and  theological  schools,  succeed  well 
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in  their  labors  as  teachers,  and  we  have  sometimes  doubted 
whether  more  harm  than  good  might  not  be  done  in  this 
way. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  labor  and  study.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  errors  and  mistakes  which  have  been 
made  by  the  friends  of  education  in  their  endeavors  to  com- 
bine manual  labor  and  study,  we  must  still  insist  on  its  ex- 
ceeding great  importance  especially  to  a  large  proportion  of 
the  young  men  of  our  country  whp  find  their  way  into  tlie 
ministry.  It  has  long  appeared  to  us  a  matter  of  regret  that 
the  ministerial  ranks  could  not,  some  how  or  other,  be  filled 
by  young  men  of  different  physical  characters  from  what  we 
too  often  see.  For  though  they  may  be  eminently  useful, 
for  a  short  time,  even  when  constitutionally  feeble,  and  when 
their  physical  inefficiency  has  been  increased  by  a  mistaken 
education,  still  they  are  far  less  so  than  might  be  the  case, 
did  they  possess,  along  with  the  same  piety,  a  greater  amount 
of  physical  vigor,  either  natural  or  acquired.  We  repeat  it, 
we  regret,  exceedingly,  that  our  candidates  from  the  minis- 
try cannot  oftener  be  selected,  not  from  the  feeblest  of  their 
respective  families,  but  from  the  more  healthy  and  hardy  ; 
and  we  regret  still  more  that  it  has  never  come  to  be  regar- 
ded as  an  imperative  duty  of  those  who  educate  for  the 
gospel  ministry  to  educate  the  body,  as  effectually  as  the 
mind  and  soul.  Why  is  it  that  our  young  men  should  have 
their  constitution  of  body  so  effectually  ruined  by  the  time 
they  get  through  their  studies,  and  are  just  inducted  into  the 
ministry,  and  begin  to  feel  their  responsibilities,  that  they  so  of- 
ten are  crushed  under  their  weight,  and  if  not  wholly  lost  to  the 
church  and  to  the  world,  only  have  their  lives  prolonged  to  be 
a  burden  to  themselves^  and  to  that  community  which  instead 
of  sustaining  them,  so  much  needs  to  be  sustained  by  them? 

Since  commencing  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  have  met, 
in  the  American  Quarterly  Register,  with  a  biographical 
sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  Jonathan  P.  Cushing,  M. 
A.,  late  President  of  Hampden  Sydney  College,  which  is  so 
strikingly  confirmatory  of  the  views  which  we  have  advanced 
that  no  apology  will  be  necessary  for  adverting  to  it. 

Up  to  the  end  of  his  sixth  year,  the  education  of  this  ex- 
cellent individual  had  been  conducted  exclusively  by  his 
mother.  Whether  he  was  over  educated,  or  rendered  pre- 
cocious, we  are  not  told  by  his  biographer,  but  from  his  slen- 
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der  and  consumptive  shape,  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that 
this  was  the  case.  His  mother  dying  at  this  time,  and  his 
father  when  he  was  about  ten  or  eleven,  he  was  placed  on  a 
fann;  but  disliking  the  employment,  as  boys  of  the  tempera- 
ment we  have  supposed  him  to  possess  often  do,heleft  his  guar- 
dian at  13,  and  became  an  apprentice  to  the  saddler's  trade. 
Here  having  more  leisure  for  thought,  as  we  understand  hig 
biographer  to  say,  and  being  "  much  given  to  meditation,'* 
he  at  length  began  to  look  forward  to  a  literary  occupation, 
as  a  profession  for  Ufe.  It  was  not  long  before  his  mind  was 
made  up  on  the  subject ;  and  having  an  unusual  share  of 
energy  and  perseverance,  he  labored  so  hard  as  to  be  able, 
at  eighteen  years  of  age  to  "  buy  his  time,"  as  it  is  called, 
and  enter  an  academy.  But  his  excessive  exertion  to  accom- 
plish his  object,  joined  to  mental  anxiety,  either  with  or  with- 
out a  constitutional  predisposition,  had  already,  in  all  proba- 
bility sown  the  seeds  of  decline ;  for  he  had  been  at  the 
academy  only  eighteen  months,  when  "  from  want  of  health 
and  want  of  relaxation  he  retired  to  his  native  town,  and 
taught  school  for  about  the  same  length  of  time.  Had  he 
labored  upon  the  farm  he  so  much  hated  all  this  time,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  might  have  been  done  in  the  way  of 
restoring  him  to  health  ;  but  of  one  thing  we  are  fully  as- 
sured, that  in  so  far  as  the  object  of  teaching  is  for  the  sake 
of  rekixation  merely,  there  cannot  for  young  men  like  Mr 
Gushing  be  a  worse  employment.  But  instead  of  working 
on  the  farm,  or  so  far  as  we  can  learn  using  any  active  ex- 
ercise at  all,  **  he  paid  the  greater  part,  if  not  all  of  the  ex- 
penses of  his  education  by  the  profits  of  his  trade,  at  which 
he  worked  a  portion  of  every  day  during  the  time  he  staid  at 
Exeter."  We  shudder,  involuntarily  when  we  record  this  ; 
so  ominous  of  evil  is  such  a  course,  to  such  a  young  man, 
whether  the  evil  days  come  soon,  or  whether  as  Solomon 
says  of  certain  evil  works  that  sentence  against  them  "  is  not 
executed  speedily." 

And  what  might  have  been  easily  enough  predicted,  soon 
came  to  pass.  Before  he  was  twcntytwo,  his  health  failed 
him,  and  he  was  threatened  with  pulmonary  consumption. 
It  is  true  the  alarming  symptoms  were  excited  by  sleeping 
one  night  in  damp  sheets ;  but  the  predisposition  to  pulmo- 
nary disease  had  in  all  probability  existed.  It  is  true,  he 
seemed  to  recover ;  at  least  partially ;  but  it  was  not  without 
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a  risk  that  no  young  man  ought  to  run.  Instead  of  recover- 
ing  in  a  natural  and  appropriate  manner,  he  submitted  him- 
self to  a  course  of  powerful  medicine,  which  his  physician 
told  him  would  hasten  his  end,  if  it  did  not  happen  to  relieve 
him,  saying  that  he  "  was  determined  to  have  a  liberal  edu- 
cation or  die  in  the  attempt."  There  can  be  no  doubt  thai  the 
experiment  though  temporarily  successful,  hastened  his  death. 
As  yet,  however,  he  had  not  made  any  public  profession  of 
being  governed  by  christian  motives  or  christian  principles. 

Soon  after  this  temporary  restoration,  he  entered  Dart- 
mouth College ;  where  it  seems  he  remained  till  he  gradua- 
ted ;  but  his  "  sedentary  habits  and  neglect  ol  exercise"  had 
80  enfeebled  his  health  while  in  college,  that  no  sooner  had 
he  received  the  usual  college  honors,  than  he  proceeded  to 
the  South  to  restore  it.  Here  he  soon  became  a  tutor  in 
Hampden  Sydney  College.  This  was  about  the  close  of  his 
twenty  fifth  year.  Sometime  after  this,  on  the  death  of  Dr 
Hoge,  the  President,  he  was  appointed  his  successor.  This 
place  he  filled  from  the  age  of  twentynine,  till  his  death, 
which  happened  when  he  was  about  fortytwo  years  of  age. 

Though  his  health  seemed  greatly  improved  by  a  resi- 
dence in  Virginia,  he  had  never  been  robust ;  and  lie  was  often 
— we  believe  nearly  every  year — obliged  to  take  "  relaxation  " 
during  the  college  vacation,  by  journeying  among  the  moun- 
tains or  elsewhere.  Yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  seeds 
of  a  mortal  distemper  still  remained  within  him,  for  a  slight 
cold  only  seemed  suflScient,  towards  the  end  of  his  career, 
to  throw  him  into  a  consumption,  whose  rapid  progress  noth- 
ing now  could  arrest. 

It  is  exceedingly  painful  to  follow  out  this  narrative  from 
the  commencement  to  the  end,  without  being  convinced,  at 
almost  every  step,  of  the  errors  of  this  excellent  but  ill-fated 
young  man.  We  say  young  man;  for  he  died  at  the  very 
beginning  of  what  might,  in  all  probability,  but  for  physical 
mismanagement,  have  been  a  career  of  great  usefulness  and 
happiness  to  himself,  and  to  the  world  which  so  much  needs 
his  services.  What  a  blessing  will  right  physical  education 
confer  on  mankind  when  it  can  be  brought,  under  right  paren- 
tal and  medical  direction  so  to  bear  on  the  rising  character  of 
a  young  man  like  Jona.  P.  Cushing,  as  to  preserve  him  to  the 
age  of  Franklin,  with  faculties  umm|)aired,  and  with  bodily 
powers  comparatively  uninjured  !  What  could  not  forty  years 
of  the  active  life  of  a  man,  thoroughly  educated,  accomplish.^ 
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Art.  hi.  —  advantages  OF  DISCERNING  PECULIARITIES 
OF  CHARACTER  IN  PUPILS,  AND  OF  ADAPTING  ONE'S 
SELF  TO  THEM.- 

BY    JACOB  ABBOTT. 

Peculiarities  of  character  among  children  arise  from 
two  causes. 

1.  Differences  in  natire  constitution. 

2.  The  influences  of  early  education,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  early  Ufe. 

A  very  little  reflection  will  show  us  how  extensive  and 
powerful  is  the  operation  of  both  these  causes. 

1.  Diflerences  in  native  constitution.  The  opinion  is 
sometimes  maintained,  that  there  is  no  diversity  in  the  native 
constitution  of  the  human  mind  ;  the  wide  differences  which 
we  observe  being  accounted  for  by  the  very  diverse  influen- 
ces to  which  minds  are  subjected  in  the  course  of  their  de* 
velopment.  This  opinion  is  a  very  common  one ;  a  ten- 
dency towards  it,  is,  in  fact,  almost  universal.  And  yet  it  is 
diflScult  to  account  for  the  prevalence  of  such  an  opinion ; 
for  both  theory  and  fact  very  strongly  oppose  it. 

1.  Theory  is  against  it.  Every  presumption  from  analogy 
leads  us  to  suppose  that  every  individual  mind  will  possess 
its  own  characteristics, — marks  of  its  individuality,  as  it 
comes  from  the  Creator's  hand.  It  is  so  with  the  whole 
creation.  The  vegetable  world  runs  into  countless  varieties. 
Every  apple  tree  raised  from  the  seed,  bears  its  own  peculiar 
fruit,  dependent  not  on  soil,  climate,  cultivation,  or  manage- 
ment, but  on  some  mysterious  principle,  modifying  the  very 
nature  of  the  plant,  which  the  horticulturist  can  neither  un- 
derstand or  control.  Whenever  a  new  variety  of  fruit 
appears,  which  exhibits  such  natural  qualities  as  are  desired^ 
the  individual,  thus  favored  by  nature,  is  disseminated  by 
grafts,  and  buds,  as  far  and  wide  as  possible,  and  though 
thus  transferred  to  a  thousand  other  stocks,  and  grown  in 
places  far  asunder,  and  in  every  variety  of  soil  and  situation, 

*  A  lecture  delivered  before  an  a»terobly  of  Primary  School  teachen,  in 
BoetoD,  Oct.  24, 1638. 
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all  its  essentia]  characteristics  remain  unchanged.  Difrerencife  : 
in  its  mode  of  cultivation  may  make  some  difference  in  si^^\- 
color,  and  time  of  maturity,  but  there  is  something  in  it*: 
nature,  which  remains  substantially  unchanged,  and  whiptiy^ 
gives  it  a  distinct  and  percnanent  separation  from  ey^ff^<[ 
other  individual  plant  of  its  kind.  . .  '  y. 

It  is  so  in  the  animal  world,  and  here  we  have  mental. aiB.  ; 
well  as  physical  differences.    The  shepherd  knows  every*; 
sheep  in  his  flock,  not  because  he  has  fed  and  trained  theija,* 
differently,  but  because  certain  unknown  causes,  in'  thje.* 
native  constitution  of  the  animal,  give  rise  to  differences. <>f  / 
development  in  the  countenance  and  form.    Ho*v  differcUit;"^ 
are  the  characteristics  and  tendencies  of  the  varieties  of  .the;j! 
dog.    How  impossible,  by  any  course  of  feeding  or  trainirig^V-. 
to  give  the  lap  dog  the  size  and  courage  of  the  mastiff,  or  to 
educate  a  spaniel  to  the  speed  and  ferocity  of  the  blo<rf-'  / 
hound.    These  native  differences  seem  more  striking  \h 
those  plants  and  animals  which  we  have  domesticated,  aridl 
thus  brought  more  fully  under  our  observation  :  but  it  iii; 
without  doubt,  equally  true  of  all  the  rest.    The  boundleM 
variety,  which  exists  in  the  works  of  God,  extends  to  evqicx  ' 
individual  of  every  species  ;  and  gives  to  each  its  own  native*  , 
characteristics,  which  outward  causes  can  modify,  but  not - 
essentially  control.  ' 

We  And  that  the  same  analogy  holds  good  with  mar)  in  - 
respect  to  his  bodily  conformation.    The  form,  the  size^  the 
cast,  and  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  the  color  of  tho^.. 
hair,  and  of  the  eyes,  how  evident  it  is  that  the  diversities;  * 
which  exist  in  these  respects,  have  their  origin  in  caused  *' 
which  lie  concealed,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  diet  and  regl^  • 
men.  All  these  analogies  do  not,  indeed,  prove,  directly*d'nd'  • 
positively,  that  there  are  similar  diversities  in  the  native  cbh*^ 
stitution  of  the  mind,  but  they  certainly  amount  to  a  strong 
presumption  which  should  lead  us  to  expect  them.    If  all 
human  souls  are,  in  their  original  nature,  alike, — having  the 
same  capacities,  the  same  powers,  the  same  propensities  and . 
tendencies,  and  in  the  same  measure,  such  a  monotony  ; 
would  stand  out  as  a  strange  exception  to  the  whole  econ- 
omy of  nature. 

2.  Then,  fact  is  against  it.  It  seems  as  if  impartial  ob- 
servation must  enable  every  one  to  perceive  the  evidence,  of 
marked,  original  and  ungovernable  diversities  in  the  struc- 
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ture  of  the  human  mind.  One  is  mild,  gentle,  affectionate, 
a  word  checks,  a  look  alarms, — or  the  most  cautious  reproof 
brings  a  tear, — another  is  cold,  stern,  headstrong,  insensible 
to  the  severest  rebukes,  and  even  in  punishment  restraining 
his  te::rs  with  a  heroism  winch  we  cannot  but  admire,  though 
it  makes  our  task  the  harder.  Here  is  a  child  who  is  always 
excited,  and  bright,  and  happy.  He  runs,  he  junjps,  h« 
laughs,  he  plays.  His  limbs,  tongue,  mind,  thoughts  are 
incessantly  in  motion.  There  is  his  brother,  quiet,  sedate, 
cool,  clear-headed,  and  still :  as  deeply  interested  in  his 
plays,  and  as  successful  in  his  studies  as  the  otlier,  but  mak- 
ing a  totally  different  exhibition  of  conduct  and  character. 
There  again  is  a  third,  healthy  and  strong  in  body,  but 
inert,  confused  and  torpid  in  mind.  These  differences 
are  endless, — and  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  attempt  to 
account  for  them  by  the  influence  of  any  outward  causes. 

2.  Then,  secondly,  besides  the  native  constitutional  differ- 
ences of  different  minds,  endlessly  diversified,  the  influen- 
ces of  early  life,  produce  other  extensive  dissimilarities. 
These  influences  of  early  education,  and  the  circumstances 
of  early  life,  though  not  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  difler- 
ences  in  the  .mental  characteristics  of  children,  which  we 
perceive,  occasion,  nevertheless,  very  extensive  modifications 
of  character.  It  is  not  so  much  the  difference  in  the  ideas 
and  plans  of  education,  which  different  parents  follow,  as  in 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  children  are  placed,  in 
respect  to  the  neighborhood,  the  playmates,  the  family,  in 
which  their  early  Hfe  is  spent.  These  indirect,  or  rather 
incidental  influences,  have  far  greater  agency  in  shaping  the 
character  of  childhood  than  all  the  positive  instruction  they 
receive.  That  little,  fair-haired  girl,  for  instance,  who  comes 
timidly  in,  on  the  first  day  of  the  school,  her  dress  arranged 
with  the  most  scrupulous  neatness,  her  hair  nicely  adjusted 
in  smooth  curls  over  her  little  temples,  is  her  mother's  only 
child.  She  comes  in  with  an  air  of  precision  and  propriety, 
seems  to  shrink  from  observation,  sits  erect  in  her  seat,  looks 
timidly  at  her  new  companions,  and  forms  her  figures  upon 
the  slate,  and  her  strokes  in  the  writing  book,  with  the  utmost 
deliberation,  precision  and  care.    She  is  an  only  child. 

Then,  here  comes  another,  dancing  along,  with  her  work 
bag  whirling  over  her  finger,  and  her  tresses  and  bonnet 
ribbons  flying  behind.    Her  countenance  is  full  of  gaiety, 
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and  her  motions  and  air  all  indicate  perfect  self  complacency 
and  ease.  She  walks  boldly  in,  out  of  breath,  advances  to 
you  with  an  air  of  confidence,  and  looking  you  full  in  the 
face,  asks  you  where  she  shall  sit  ?  She,  too,  though  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  former,  is  an  only  child.  The  mother  of  the 
one  lives  in  seclusion.  She  is  a  widow,  and  in  her  loneli- 
ness and  l)ereavement  takes  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  the 
most  unremitting  attention  to  ihe  training  of  her  child.  So 
she  watches  every  motion,  forms  artificially  every  habit,  and 
checks  and  restrains  her  daughter  continually.  The  other 
mother  is  a  woman  of  the  world,  enjoying  wealth  and  all  the 
pleasures  of  social  intercourse  Her  maternal  fondness  is  as 
great  as  the  other's,  but  it  takes  the  form  of  indulgence,  not 
attention.  The  result  of  this  one  ditference,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  two  mothers,  is  a  totally  diflbrent  cast  of  char- 
acter in  the  two  children.  In  the  one,  you  have  a  trained , 
only  child ;  in  the  other,  an  indulged,  only  child :  two 
classes  of  children,  very  large  and  very  strongly  marked  all 
the  world  over. 

There  may  be  two  troublesome  boys, — the  most  trouble- 
some in  the  school,  yet  having  characters  opposite  to  each 
other  in  a  great  many  important  respects,  and  the  opposition 
may  be  traced  altogether  to  the  different  kinds  of  misman- 
agement they  have  labored  under  at  home.  One  is  cunning 
and  treacherous.  He  will  tell  you  falsehoods  with  perfect 
assurance,  and  composure.  He  does  mischief  by  stealth,  is 
sullen  when  detected,  and  goes  away  with  a  vindictive  look 
w^hen  punished  or  reproved.  You  can  make  no  friendly  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  he  is  morose,  looks  away  when  you 
speak  to  him,  and  always  escapes  from  your  presence  as 
soon  as  he  can.  If  you  meet  him  at  the  door,  or  l>efore  the 
fire  at  the  recess,  and  say  a  pleasant  word  to  him,  which 
brings  a  momentary  smile  over  his  features,  it  withers  away 
again  in  an  instant,  with  a  peculiar  expression,  as  if  he  sup- 
posed your  playfulness  was  only  treacherous  irony,  to  be 
followed  up  by  a  blow. 

The  other  boy  is  rude,  noisy,  open,  honest,  always  doing 
wrong,  and  apparently  unconcerned  about  exposure.  He 
meets  you  cordially,  and  advances  towards  an  acquaintance. 
When  you  call,  he  runs  to  you ;  he  accosts  you  familiarly, 
looks  you  in  the  face.  He  is  ready  and  bold  with  his  ex- 
cuses, defends  himself  against  reproof,  and  perhaps  offers 
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physical  resistance  to  punishment.  How  totally  diflerent 
these  two  characters  are.  And  such  a  difference  may  have 
resuhed  wholly  from  the  different  species  of  mismanagement 
to  which  tiiey  have  been  respectively  subjected  at  home. 
The  father  of  the  former  is  stern  and  cruel.  His  intercourse 
with  his  boy  has  l)een,  not  that  of  interest  and  affection,  but 4. 
irritation  and  censoriousness, — capricious  commands,  angry 
rebukes,  and  vindictive  punishments.  The  other  father  has 
simply  neglected  his  boy.  He  has  left  him  to  run  wild.  So 
that  one  is  the  victim  of  tyranny,  the  other  of  neglect.  In 
spirit,  one  is  a  slave, — the  other  an  anarchist ;  the  former  ' 
designing,  treacherous,  dark,  sullen ;  the  latter,  reckless,/ 
open,  violent  and  bold.  / 
Now  if  such  great  differences  as  these  result  merely  from 
the  diflferent  forms  which  fondness  or  misgovernment 
assumes,  how  vast  the  diversities  which  must  arise  from 
more  widely  dissimilar  causes.  The  boy  who  has  hved  in 
the  street,  familiar  with  all  the  rude,  and  noisy,  and  vicious 
companions  which  herd  there,  compared  with  the  one  who 
has  grown  up  upon  a  secluded  iarm,  surrounded  by  restraints, 
and  kept  from  evil  influences.  The  favorite  child,  caressed, 
aided,  protected  and  flattered,  compared  with  the  dejected 
nnr!  discouraged  one,  who  has  been  tyrannized  over  by  older 
?  .  :  hers,  and  overlooked  and  neglected  by  parents.  The 
precocious  boy,  who  has  been  pressed  forward  in  his  juvenile 
studies  by  parents  vain  of  his  childish  learning,  and  who  has 
dipf^ed  a  little  into  every  thing,  so  that  all  novelty  and  inter- 
est is  gone,  sitting,  side  by  side,  with  a  strong  minded  but 
uninstructed  girl,  whose  lime  at  home  has  been  filled  up 
with  domestic  avocations,  and  who  comes  to  school,  eager  to 
learn.  There  is,  thus,  a  vast  variety  in  the  material  which 
the  teacher  finds  subjected  to  his  hands  when  he  commen- 
ces his  work. 

The  question  then  arises,  how  far,  and  in  what  way,  is  the 
teacher  to  take  this  variety  into  the  account  in  managing  his 
school. 

Now  these  diversities  will,  in  a  great  many  respects,  affect 
the  teacher's  operations,  both  in  his  general  plans,  and  his 
action  upon  individual  scholars.  I  shall  notice  some  particu- 
lars illustrative  of  this. 

1.  The  first,  perhaps,  in  importance  is,  the  difTer- 
ence  in  intellectual  powers  of  the  pupils.    Perhaps  one  of 
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the  greatest  obstacles  which  now  operate  in  all  the  schools 
of  our  land,  to  the  progress  of  children  in  knowledge,  is  the 
feeling  of  discouragement,  arising  from  the  intellectual  work 
assigned  them,  being  so  often  a  little  beyond  their  intellec- 
tual powers.  The  whole  amount  of  what  is  expected  is  not 
too  great, — but  the  steps  by  which  they  are  to  attain  it  art 
too  long.  They  arc  like  men  going  over  rough  rocks,  too 
large  to  step  easily  from  one  to  the  other,  discouraged  and 
exhausted  by  a  succession  of  leaps,  jerks,  disappointments, 
and  falls.  We  explain  once,  distinctly,  to  a  child,  the  pro- 
cess in  long  division, — and  then,  perhaps,  a  second  time, 
without  losing  our  good  nature  ;  but  then,  when  he  forgets 
again  and  again,  and  we  have  to  repeat  our  explanation  of 
the  order  in  which  he  divides,  multiplies,  subtracts,  and 
brings  down,  four,  five,  or  six  times,  our  voice  gradually  as- 
sumes the  tone  of  impatience  and  dissatisfaction,  and  his 
love  of  knowledge  is  chilled  and  destroyed,  by  finding  dis- 
pleasure and  reproof,  when  he  had  exerted  his  utmost  to 
please.  Whereas  it  is  as  unreasonable  to  expect  hi  in  to  be- 
come familiar  with  such  a  process,  after  so  slight  moans  of 
acquaintance,  as  it  would  be  to  require  his  teacher  to  be  able 
to  calculate  an  eclipse,  after  hearing  the  method  two  or  three 
times  explained  by  an  astronomer. 

But  I  am  wandering.  I  am  not  to  speak  now  of  the  gen- 
eral powers  of  children,  considered  in  resjxict  to  the  luUtl- 
lectual  eflTorts  expected  of  them,  but  of  the  diversities  in 
these  powers,  in  different  subjects.  There  are  the  more 
intelligent,  and  the  less  intelligent,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
part  (»f  the  teacher's  duty  which  requires  more  careful  atten- 
tion than  the  course  he  pursues  in  respect  to  these  two  classes 
among  his  scholars,  so  as  to  avoid  the  danger  of  fostering 
self  conceit  and  vanity  in  the  one,  and  sinking  the  other  into 
hopeless  discouragement  and  despondency. 

We  all  know  very  well,  in  theory,  that  it  is  the  degree  of 
effort  which  a  pupil  make;*,  and  not  the  degree  of  his  suc- 
cess, that  determines  his  merit  or  demerit, — but  practically, 
in  our  teaching  we  reverse  it,  and  looks  of  dissatisfaction, 
reproofs,  and  punishments  are  too  often  the  daily  portion 
of  the  poor  children  whose  faculties,  obtuse  at  first,  have  be- 
come confused  by  bad  education.  One  of  the  most  myste- 
rious phenomena  of  human  nature  is  that  feeling  of  irritation 
and  dislike  which  springs  up  in  our  minds  towards  those 
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who  cannot  understand  or  remember  what  we  are  saying  to 
then\v  A  large  portion  of  the  displeasure  which  we  niani- 
fest*towards  our  scholars  every  day,  in  school,  is  awakened 
by  mere  sluggishness  or  imbecility  of  mind,  which  deserves  no 
displeasure  at  all.  Perhaps  at  the  very  time  that  it  is  suffer- 
ing under  our  reproofs,  it  has  been  making  the  most  vigorous 
effort  of  which  it  was  capable,  to  accomplish  the  task  which 
exceeded  its  powers. 

The  truth  is,  that  we  do  not  realize  how  vast  the  diversity 
is  in  the  intellectual  powers  of  children.  We  see  and  un- 
derstand this  diversity  in  the  case  of  minds  which  have  de- 
veloped themselves  upon  the  theatre  of  life,  but,  in  looking 
upon  childhood  we  underrate  it  altogether.  The  teacher 
should,  therefore,  turn  special  attention  to  this  subject.  If 
your  number  of  pupils  be  small,  make  it  one  of  your  first 
objects  to  gauge,  as  it  were,  the  intellects  of  them  all.  If  it 
is  large,  discover  as  soon  as  possible,  and  become  acquainted 
with  those  who  rise  above  or  fall  below  the  general  average. 
Make  special  provision  for  tliese.  The  former  must  be  kept 
from  idleness  by  being  assigned  to  a  greater  number  of  classes 
until  their  powers  are  fully  employed ;  and  the  latter  must 
have  their  burdens  diminished  until  they  are  able  to  bear  them 
without  mental  perplexity  or  fatigue.  Dispel  entirely  from 
your  mind,  the  feeling  that  your  pupils  must  be  carried  along 
all  together,  and  brought  out  to  equal  attainments  at  last. 
So  hopeless  a  task  as  that  is  not  assigned  you.  You  have 
only  to  afford  each  one  such  facilities  and  opportunities  as 
he  is  capable  of  improving,  and  leading  him  forward  as  fast 
as  he  is  capable  of  going.  And  whatever  you  do  in  respect 
to  those  who  can  go  fast,  be  sure  to  treat  with  the  most  con- 
stant kindness  and  attention  those  who  must  move  slow. 
Never  ridicule  them,  never  be  impatient,  protect  them  in 
every  way  from  disgrace,  and  make  the  steps  of  their  pro- 
gress so  short  and  definite,  that  they  can  easily  follow.  If 
this  lecture  should  induce  the  teachers  who  hear  it,  when 
they  return  to  their  schools,  to  look  up  the  perplexed,  the 
discouraged,  and  desponding,  and  make  some  effort  to 
smooth  their  path,  and  lighten  the  diflSculties  which  now, 
perhaps,  rest  upon  them,  it  would  be  a  useful  lesson  indeed. 

There  is  great  diversity  among  pupils  in  their  susceptibility  ^ 
in  respect  to  the  various  modes  of  discipline  which  may  be 
3* 
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and  her  motions  and  air  all  indicate  perfect  self  complacency 
and  ease.  She  walks  boldly  in,  out  of  breath,  advances  to 
you  with  an  air  of  confidence,  and  looking  you  full  in  the 
face,  asks  you  where  she  shall  sit  ?  She,  too,  though  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  former,  is  an  only  child.  The  mother  of  the 
one  lives  in  seclusion.  She  is  a  widow,  and  in  her  loneli- 
ness and  bereavement  takes  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  the 
most  unremitting  attention  to  the  training  of  her  child.  So 
she  watches  every  motion,  forms  artificially  every  habit,  and 
checks  and  restrains  her  daughter  continually.  The  other 
mother  is  a  woman  of  the  world,  enjoying  wealth  and  all  the 
pleasures  of  social  intercourse  Her  maternal  fondness  is  as 
great  as  the  other's,  but  it  takes  the  form  of  indulgence,  not 
attention.  The  result  of  this  one  difference,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  two  mothers,  is  a  totally  different  cast  of  char- 
acter in  the  two  children.  In  the  one,  you  have  a  trained, 
only  child ;  in  the  other,  an  indulged,  only  child :  two 
classes  of  children,  very  large  and  very  strongly  marked  all 
the  world  over. 

There  may  be  two  troublesome  boys, — the  most  trouble- 
some in  the  school,  yet  having  characters  opposite  to  each 
other  in  a  great  many  important  respects,  and  the  opposition 
may  Ix^  traced  altogether  to  the  different  kinds  of  misman- 
agement they  have  labored  under  at  home.  One  is  cunning 
and  treacherous.  He  will  tell  you  falsehoods  with  perfect 
assunnice,  and  composure.  He  does  mischief  by  stealth,  is 
sullen  when  detected,  and  goes  away  with  a  vindictive  look 
when  punished  or  reproved.  You  can  make  no  friendly  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  he  is  morose,  looks  away  when  you 
speak  to  him,  and  always  escapes  from  your  presence  as 
soon  as  he  can.  If  you  meet  him  at  the  door,  or  before  the 
fire  at  the  recess,  and  say  a  pleasant  word  to  him,  which 
brings  a  momentary  smile  over  his  features,  it  withers  away 
again  in  an  instant,  with  a  peculiar  expression,  as  if  he  sup- 
posed your  playfulness  was  only  treacherous  irony,  to  be 
followed  up  by  a  blow. 

The  other  boy  is  rude,  noisy,  open,  honest,  always  doing 
wrong,  and  apparently  unconcerned  about  exposure.  He 
meets  you  cordially,  and  advances  towards  an  acquaintance. 
When  you  call,  he  runs  to  you ;  he  accosts  you  familiarly, 
looks  you  in  the  face.  He  is  ready  and  bold  with  his  ex- 
cuses, defends  himself  against  reproof,  and  perhaps  offers 
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physical  resistance  to  punishment.  How  totally  different 
these  two  characters  are.  And  such  a  difference  may  have 
resulted  wholly  from  the  different  species  of  mismanagement 
to  which  they  have  been  respectively  subjected  at  home. 
The  father  of  the  former  is  stern  and  cruel.  His  intercourse 
with  his  boy  has  l)een,  not  that  of  interest  and  affection,  but  4. 
irritation  and  censoriousness, — capricious  commands,  angry 
rebukes,  and  vindictive  punishments.  The  otiier  fallier  has 
simply  neglected  his  boy.  He  has  left  him  to  run  wild.  So 
that  one  is  the  victim  of  tyranny,  the  other  of  neglect.  In 
spirit,  one  is  a  slave, — the  other  an  anarchist ;  the  former  ' 
designing,  treacherous,  dark,  sullen ;  the  latter,  reckless,/ 
open,  violent  and  bold.  / 
Now  if  such  great  differences  as  these  result  merely  from 
the  different  forms  which  fondness  or  misgovern ment 
assumes,  how  vast  the  diversities  which  must  arise  from 
more  widely  dissimilar  causes.  The  boy  who  has  hved  in 
the  street,  familiar  with  all  the  rude,  and  noisy,  and  vicious 
companions  which  herd  there,  compared  with  the  one  who 
has  grown  up  upon  a  secluded  larm,  surrounded  by  restraints, 
and  kept  from  evil  inlluences.  The  favorite  child,  caressed, 
aided,  protected  and  flattered,  compared  with  the  dejected 
anr!  discouraged  one,  who  has  been  tyrannized  over  by  older 
I  .  liiers,  and  overlooked  and  neglected  by  parents.  The 
precocious  boy,  who  has  been  pressed  forward  in  his  juvenile 
studies  by  parents  vain  of  his  childish  learning,  and  who  has 
dipped  a  little  into  every  thing,  so  that  all  novelty  and  inter- 
est is  gone,  sitting,  side  by  side,  with  a  strong  minded  but 
uninstructed  girl,  whose  time  at  home  has  been  filled  up 
with  domestic  avocations,  and  who  comes  to  school,  eager  to 
learn.  There  is,  thus,  a  vast  variety  in  the  material  which 
the  teacher  finds  subjected  to  his  hands  when  he  commen- 
ces his  work. 

The  question  then  arises,  how  far,  and  in  what  way,  is  the 
teacher  to  take  this  variety  into  the  account  in  managing  his 
school. 

Now  these  diversities  will,  in  a  great  many  respects,  affect 
the  teacher's  operations,  both  in  his  general  plans,  and  his 
action  upon  individual  scholars.  I  shall  notice  some  particu- 
lars illustrative  of  this. 

1.  The  first,  perhaps,  in  importance  is,  the  differ- 
ence in  intellectual  powers  of  the  pupils.    Perhaps  one  of 
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the  greatest  obstacles  which  now  operate  in  all  the  schools 
of  our  land,  to  the  progress  of  children  in  knowledge,  is  the 
feeling  of  discouragement,  arising  from  the  intellectual  work 
assigned  them,  being  so  often  a  little  beyond  their  intellec- 
tual powers.  The  whole  amount  of  what  is  exj>ected  is  not 
too  great, — but  the  steps  by  which  they  are  to  attain  it  are 
too  long.  They  are  like  men  going  over  rough  rocks,  too 
large  to  step  easily  from  one  to  the  other,  discouraged  and 
exhausted  by  a  succession  of  leaps,  jerks,  disappointments, 
and  falls.  We  explain  once,  distinctly,  to  a  child,  the  pro- 
cess in  long  division, — and  then,  perhaps,  a  second  time, 
without  losing  our  good  nature  ;  but  then,  when  he  forgets 
again  and  again,  and  we  have  to  repeat  our  explanation  of 
the  order  in  which  he  divides,  multiplies,  subtracts,  and 
brings  down,  four,  five,  or  six  times,  our  voice  gradually  as- 
sumes the  tone  of  impatience  and  dissatisfaction,  and  his 
love  of  knowledge  is  chilled  and  destroyed,  by  finding  dis- 
pleasure and  reproof,  when  he  had  exerted  his  utmost  to 
please.  Whereas  it  is  as  unreasonable  to  expect  hwn  to  be- 
come familiar  with  such  a  process,  after  so  sligfit  nioaiis  of 
acquaintance,  as  it  would  be  to  require  his  teacher  to  be  able 
to  calculate  an  eclipse,  after  hearing  the  method  two  or  three 
times  explained  by  an  astronomer. 

But  I  am  wandering.  I  am  not  to  speak  now  of  the  gen- 
eral powers  of  children,  considered  in  resi)ect  to  the  intel- 
lectual etlbrts  expected  of  them,  but  of  the  diversities  in 
these  powers,  in  different  subjects.  There  are  the  more 
intelligent,  and  the  less  intelligent,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
part  of  the  teacher's  duty  which  requires  more  careful  atten- 
tion than  the  course  he  pursues  in  respect  to  these  two  classes 
amon":  his  scholars,  so  as  to  avoid  the  dan^^cr  of  fosteriuir 
self  conceit  and  vanity  in  the  one,  and  sinking  the  otiicr  into 
hopeless  discouragement  and  despondency. 

We  all  know  very  well,  in  tlieory,  that  it  is  the  degree  of 
effort  which  a  pupil  mnkc^,  and  not  tlie  degree  of  his  suc- 
cess, that  determines  his  merit  or  demerit, — but  practically, 
in  our  teaching  we  reverse  it,  and  looks  of  dissatisfaction, 
reproofs,  and  punishments  are  too  often  the  daily  portion 
of  the  poor  children  whose  faculties,  obtuse  at  first,  have  be- 
come confused  by  bad  education.  One  of  the  most  niyste- 
rious  phenomena  of  human  nature  is  that  feeling  of  irritation 
and  dislike  which  springs  up  in  our  minds  towards  those 
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who  cannot  understand  or  remember  what  we  are  saying  to 
ihexiki  A  large  portion  of  the  displeasure  which  we  mani- 
fest*to\vards  our  scholars  every  day,  in  school,  is  awakened 
by  mere  sluggishness  or  imbecility  of  mind,  which  deserves  no 
displeasure  at  all.  Perhaps  at  the  very  time  that  it  is  suffer- 
ing under  our  reproofs,  it  has  been  making  the  most  vigorous 
effort  of  which  it  was  capable,  to  accomplish  the  task  which 
exceeded  its  powers. 

The  truth  is,  that  we  do  not  realize  how  vast  the  diversity 
is  in  the  intellectual  powers  of  children.  We  see  and  un- 
derstand this  diversity  in  the  case  of  minds  which  have  de- 
veloped themselves  upon  the  theatre  of  life,  but,  in  looking 
upon  childhood  we  underrate  it  altogether.  The  teacher 
should,  therefore,  turn  special  attention  to  this  subject.  If 
your  number  of  pupils  be  small,  make  it  one  of  your  first 
objects  to  gauge,  as  it  were,  the  intellects  of  them  all.  If  it 
is  large,  discover  as  soon  as  possible,  and  become  acquainted 
with  those  who  rise  above  or  fall  below  the  general  average. 
Make  special  provision  for  these.  The  former  must  be  kept 
from  idleness  by  being  assigned  to  a  greater  number  of  classes 
until  their  powers  are  fully  employed ;  and  the  latter  must 
have  their  burdens  diminished  until  they  are  able  to  bear  them 
without  mental  perplexity  or  fatigue.  Dispel  entirely  from 
your  mind,  the  feeling  that  your  pupils  must  be  carried  along 
all  together,  and  brought  out  to  equal  attainments  at  last. 
So  hopeless  a  task  as  that  is  not  assigned  you.  You  have 
only  to  afford  each  one  such  facilities  and  opportunities  as 
he  is  capable  of  improving,  and  leading  him  forward  as  fast 
as  he  is  capable  of  going.  And  whatever  you  do  in  respect 
to  those  who  can  go  fast,  be  sure  to  treat  with  the  most  con- 
stant kindness  and  attention  those  who  must  move  slow. 
Never  ridicule  them,  never  be  impatient,  protect  them  in 
every  way  from  disgrace,  and  make  the  steps  of  their  pro- 
gress so  short  and  definite,  that  they  can  easily  follow.  If 
this  lecture  should  induce  the  teachers  who  hear  it,  when 
they  return  to  their  schools,  to  look  up  the  perplexed,  the 
discouraged,  and  desponding,  and  make  some  effort  to 
smooth  their  path,  and  lighten  the  diflSculties  which  now, 
perhaps,  rest  upon  them,  it  would  be  a  useful  lesson  indeed. 

There  is  great  diversity  among  pupils  in  their  susceptibility 
in  respect  to  the  various  modes  of  discipline  which  may  be 
3* 
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adopted  ;  and  this  diversity  the  teachers  ought  particularly 
to  study. 

There  is  emulation,  for  example.  On  one  seat  there  sit 
two  dull  and  coarse  boys,  sluggish  in  mind,  and  little  inter- 
ested in  anything  except  what  concerns  the  body.  They 
are  void  of  ambition,  and  all  your  efforts  to  awaken  a  love  of 
any  intellectual  pursuits  are  vain.  They  saunter  listlessly 
to  and  from  their  seats.  They  sit  there,  gazing  into  vacancy, 
or  leaning  upon  their  elbows;  and  when  you  are  describing 
to  them  liow  to  shape  their  letters  in  their  writing,  or  to  per- 
form tlieir  arithn>etical  operations  upon  the  slate,  their  wan- 
dering eyes,  and  uneasy  postures,  show  you  that  you  get  no* 
hold  of  the  intellect  at  all. 

Here  now,  perhaps  very  safely  and  successfully,  try  emu- 
lation. Suppose  you  offer  a  prize,  a  gaudy  little  picture  book, 
for  example,  which  you  promise  to  give  to  that  one  of  the  two 
who  shall  write  the  best  for  the  two  days  ensuing.  The 
stimulus  will,  very  probably,  be  just  the  thing  to  reach  and 
move  them,  and  may  be  just  sufficient  to  give  their  sluggish 
souls  the  impulse  they  need.  On  the  other  hand,  la) 
a  prize  of  equal  value  before  those  two  bright,  and  sensitive, 
and  eager  girls,  who  sit  together  at  another  part  of  the  room, 
and  the  result  would  be  mischievous  in  the  extreme.  They 
are  already  full  of  ardor  and  zeal.  Interested  in  their  studies, 
excitable  in  their  temperament,  eager  for  the  good  opinion 
of  their  teacher,  and  of  their  parents, — the  hope  of  your 
incidental  praise  is  as  great  a  stimulus  as  they  can  bear. 
Offer  them  a  prize,  and  you  excite  an  agitating  and  intense 
desire  to  win,  which  suffuses  their  cheeks  with  excitement, 
and  enfjrosses  their  whole  souls.  It  changes  them  from 
friends  to  irritated  rivals,  and  in  the  result,  fills  the  soul  of 
the  winner  with  feeling  of  vajn  glorious  triumph,  and  sends 
away  the  loser  to  a  solitary  comer,  with  tears  of  grief,  vexa- 
tion, and  anger.  So  important  is  it  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  and  the  constitutional  conditions  of  the 
patient  before  applying  the  remedy. 

The  intelligent  and  observing  teacher  will  be  struck  with 
observing  how  different  the  effects  of  ridicule,  used  as  a  cor- 
rective for  faults,  are  upon  different  individuals.  It  is  like 
opium,  which,  in  some  constitutions  acts  kindly,  in  others  it 
only  produces  irritation  and  injury.  We  all  see  this  among 
our  friends.    One  will  bear  jesting  with,  and  anotlier  will 
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not ;  and  we  soon  learn  to  govern  ourselves  accordingly.  It  | 
is  very  important  to  study  the  idiosyncrasies  of  children  in  1 
this  respect,  and  use  ridicule  only  where  we  see  it  accom-  f 
plishes  its  purpose  without  corroding  the  soul.  It  ought  to  / 
be  used  very  cautiously  and  sparingly  in  all  cases.  ^ 

There  is  the  same  diversity  in  respect  to  the  effects  of 
praise  and  rewards  on  the  one  hand,  and  reproof  and  pun- 
ishment upon  the  other.  A  teacher  will  sometimes  try  a 
long  time  in  vain  to  get  a  scholar  up  to  his  duty  by  rebukes 
and  punishment,  and  he  only  grows  more  reckless  and  more 
hardened.  At  length,  in  some  moment  of  despair,  he  con- 
cludes to  try  a  different  system.  He  tries  to  find  something 
or  other  to  praise, — and  watching  his  pupil's  conduct  with  a 
view  to  the  httle  that  is  right,  instead  of  to  the  great  deal 
that  is  wrong,  he  tries  the  effect  of  leading  him  on  by  en- 
couragement and  approbation.  The  effect  in  some  cases  is 
astonishing.  Again,  on  the  other  hand,  there  seem  to  be 
somCj  who,  after  all  the  attemps  you  could  make  to  lead 
them,  utterly  failed,  would  go  very  well,  as  soon  as  you 
begin  in  earnest  to  drive.  Perhaps  these  effects  are  due  in 
yart  to  the  novelty  of  the  regimen  they  come  under  by  the 
change,  or  in  other  words,  it  is  the  change  which  gives 
the  new  motive  its  power.  And  yet  we  cannot  but  be  con- 
vinced that  there  is  a  vast  diversity  among  different  minds 
in  regard  to  their  susceptibility  of  influence  from  censure, 
and  from  praise. 

But  I  must  close.  It  is  only  the  general  outlines  of  the 
subject  which  can  be  touched  in  a  single  lecture.  A  scien- 
tific exhibition  of  some  of  the  leading  forms  which  the  moral 
and  intellectual  constitution  of  children  assumes,  under  ex- 
isting circumstances  at  the  present  day,  would  be  of  great 
interest,  and  of  great  practical  value  to  the  teacher,  as  a 
guide  in  his  efforts  for  the  modification  of  character.  But 
such  an  exhibition  cannot  yet  be  given.  The  necessary 
investigations,  with  this  point  in  view,  have  probably  not 
been  made.  So  that  each  teacher  must  explore  her  own 
field,  unaided,  excepting  by  her  own  sagacity  and  good 
sense. 

We  must  not  however  exaggerate  the  importance  of  at- 
tending to  these  diversities.  A  parent  may  manage  each  child 
as  an  individual,  but  a  teacher,  with  from  thirty  to  fifty 
pupils^  cannot.  A  school  must  be  a  system.  General  laws  and 
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general  measures,  based  on  averages,  must  prevail  to  a  great 
extent.  And  this  is  not  an  evil  resulting  from  the  large  num- 
ber of  pupils  which  most  teachers  have  it — is  good  resulting 
from  tliat  cause.  If  it  were  practicable  to  educate  all  chil- 
•  dren  as  princes  arc  educated,  each  by  himself,  it  would  not 
be  well.  They  would  turn  out,  probably,  much  such 
scholars  as  princes  and  princesses  commonly  arc.  The  man 
is  to  spend  his  life  as  a  part  of  the  great  system  of  the  social 
community,  and  it  is  important  that  he  should  be  accustomed 
to  the  workings  of  system  in  his  early  years,  lie  should  be- 
come used  to  general  arrangements,  plaimed  for  the  general 
good,  and  which  furnish  frequent  occasions  upon  which  his 
own  particular  convenience  must  give  way.  In  urging, 
therefore,  the  importance  of  studying  the  diversities  of  char- 
acter, and  adapting  one's  self  to  them,  we  must  by  no  means 
imagine  that  the  bonds  of  classification  and  system  by  which 
a  school  becomes  one,  are  to  be  dissolved,  and  each  pupil  to 
be  put  under  his  own  particular  regimen.  The  teacher 
whose  views  incline  her  to  this,  only  brings  herself  into  end- 
less mazes  of  perplexity. 

Still  a  knowledge  of  these  diversities  will  influence  the 
administration  of  the  school,  and  that  in  two  ways, — in  the 
formation  of  the  general  arrangements  themselves,  and  also 
in  the  individual  and  personal  intercourse  which  must  exist, 
to  a  great  degree,  between  the  teacher  and  the  several  pupils, 
however  complete  tlie  system  may  be. 


Art.  IV.— memoir  OF  BARON  SILVESTRE  DE  SACY.» 
[Abridged  for  the  Annals,  from  the  Asiatic  Journal  for  Oct.  and  Nov.  1833.) 

Antoine  Isaac  Silvestre  de  Sact  was  born  at  Paris, 
21st  September,  1758.  His  father,  Jacques  Abraham  Sil- 
vestre, exercised  the  honourable  profession  of  a  notary.  M. 
de  Sacy  had  two  brothers ;  in  conformity  with  a  practice 
common  among  the  citizens  of  the  capital,  the  elder  retained 

•Notice  Ilistorique  et  Litcraire,  sur  M.  Ic  Baron  Silvestre  de  S.ny,  luo 
a  la  Seance  Gcncrale  de  la  Societe  Asiati(|ue,  lo  25  Juin,  l5?:}8,  par  M'  Rei- 
tiaud,  Mouibre  de  rinstitut,  'Elcvo  do  M.  de  Sacy,  ot  ion  Succcsseur  dans 
la  chaire  d'  Arabo,  aF  Ecule  Special  des,  LL.  Uo. 
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the  name  of  Silvestre  ;  M.  de  Sacy,  who  was  the  second, 
received  that  of  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  while  the  third  was  named 
Silvestre  de  Chanteloup. 

At  the  early  age  of  seven,  M.  de  Sacy  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  his  father.  His  mother,  a  sensible  and  most  affectionate 
woman,  supplied  to  the  utmost  of  her  power  this  irreparable 
loss.  M.  de  Sacy,  after  learning  to  read  and  write,  was  in- 
itiated into  classical  studies,  which,  from  the  delicate  state  of 
his  health,  were  directed  by  a  tutor  under  the  maternal  roof. 
His  progress  in  these  studies  was  very  rapid,  as  appears  from 
the  perfect  knowledge  he  acquired  both  of  Latin  and  Greek 
literature;  a  knowledge,  indeed,  which  would  have  sufficed 
to  establish  the  reputation  of  a  man  who  had  not  higher 
claims  to  celebrity. 

From  twelve  years  of  age,  M.  de  Sacy  was  in  the  habit, 
during  his  hours  of  recreation,  of  walking  with  his  tutor  in 
the  garden  of  the  Abbey  of  St  Germain  des-Pres.  The  Ab- 
bey was  at  that  time  occupied  by  the  Benedictines  of  the 
congregation  of  St  Maur,  who  devoted  themselves  especially 
to  tlie  cultivation  of  letters,  and  whose  name  recalls  so  many 
noble  monuments  in  honor  of  religion  and  science.  One  of 
its  inmates  was  Dom  Berthereau,  who  was  then  engaged  in 
preparing  a  collection  of  such  Arabian  historians  as  have 
written  on  the  Crusades.  M.  de  Sacy  was  already  remark- 
able for  that  character  of  prudence  and  decision  for  which 
he  has  since  been  distinguished.  Doin  Berthereau  conceived 
a  kindness  for  him,  and  inspired  him  with  a  taste  for  oriental 
languages. 

M .  de  Sacy  having  finished  his  classical  studies,  immediate- 
ly entered  upon  that  career,  in  which  he  was  destined  to 
enjoy  so  much  renown.  He  began  with  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew,  in  order  to  attain  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of  great  piety, 
and  had  educated  her  children  in  the  principles  of  genuine 
religion.  From  Hebrew,  M.  de  Sacy  proceeded  to  Syriac, 
Chaldee,  Samaritan,  and  thence  to  Arabic  and  Ethiopic. 
These  six  languages  are  of  the  same  stock,  and  as  the  na- 
tions that  spoke  them  are  descendants  of  Shem,  the  son  of 
Noah,  they  have  received  the  general  designation  of  Semitic. 
When  one  or  two  are  acquired,  there  is  less  difficulty  in  mas- 
tering the  rest.  In  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  M.  de  Sacy  took 
lessons  of  a  very  learned  Jew,  who  happened  to  be  then  at 
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Paris.  To  increase  his  familiarity  with  Hebrew,  he  is  said 
to  have  been  in  the  practice  of  reading  in  the  Hebrew  origi- 
nal the  prayers  of  the  Church  which  are  borrowed  from  the 
Old  Testament. 

To  studies  so  difficult,  M.  de  Sacy  joined  that  of  the  Ital- 
ian, Spanish,  English  and  German  languages.  Time,  which 
is  so  fugitive  with  the  generality  of  men,  was  lengthened  to 
him  by  the  way  of  life  he  led.  His  mother,  continuing  a 
widow,  and  centering  all  her  affections  in  her  children,  ac- 
customed them  not  to  quit  her  roof.  M.  de  Sacy,  by  way 
of  creating  to  himself  a  kind  of  social  recreation,  is  said  to 
have  taught  a  canary  to  pronounce  some  Italian  words. 

Unfortunately  he  was  not  satisfied  with  devoting  the  day 
to  study  ;  his  books  were  not  laid  aside  during  the  night. 
This  excessive  ardor  was  well  nigh  being  attended  wiih  the 
most  fatal  consequences.  His  health,  which  had  never  been 
robust,  gave  way ;  his  stomach  became  deranged,  and  his 
sight  was  weakened.  It  became  necessary  to  impose  re- 
straints upon  himself,  and  thenceforth  he  gave  up  nocturnal 
studies ;  but  he  continued  ever  after  to  feel  the  effects  of  this 
shock. 

It  was  im possible, Jio we ver,  tint  a  man  with  such  endow- 
ments as  M.  de  Sacy*s  should  loiii^  continue  unknown  to  the 
learned  world.  At  this  period  tiie  originals  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  were  submitted  to  a  critical  examination.  He- 
brew manuscripts  were  collated  with  one  another ;  the  He- 
brew text  was  compared  with  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint ; 
and  it  was  an  object  of  inquiry  whether  such  or  such  a  ver- 
sion, whether  Syriac  or  Chaldee  had  been  made  from  the 
Greek  or  the  Hebrew.  Several  periodical  publications  were 
devoted  to  these  researches.  As  soon  as  an  orientalist  had 
discovered  an  important  manuscript,  he  sent  a  notice  of  the 
volume  to  one  of  these  publications,  which  immediately  an- 
nounced the  fact  to  the  learned  world.  The  chief  of  these 
publications  was  the  Repcriorium,  published  at  Leipsic,  and 
conducted  by  the  celebrated  Eichhorn.*  A  German  orien- 
talist, visiting  Paris,  had  observed  in  a  Syriac  MS.  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Royale,  a  Syriac  version  of  the  fourth  book  of 
Kings ;  tlic  traiisidlion  appeared  to  have  been  made  from  the 

♦  The  complete  title  is  Repertorium  fur  Diblische  und  Morgenlandische 
LkUratwr. 
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Greek  version  of  the  Septuagint  by  Origen.  Tt  became  an 
object  of  importance  to  fix  the  character  of  this  translation, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  various  readings  it  might  furnish, 
but  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  Greek  text  of  the 
edition  of  Origen  now  current,  was  exactly  the  same  as  that 
which  existed  when  the  Syriac  version  was  made.  Such  an 
examination  could  be  made  only  by  a  man  thoroughly  versed 
in  oriental  studies ;  M.  de  Sacy,then  in  his  twentythird  year, 
(1780)  undertook  the  task.  He  committed  to  writing  some 
notes  on  the  subject,  which  he  forwarded  to  Eichhorn,  and 
these  furnished  the  latter  with  materials  for  a  notice  of  the 
manuscript.* 

In  1783,  M.  de  Sacy  turned  his  attention  to  the  Hebrew 
text  of  two  letters,  which  had  been  addressed  by  the  Samar- 
itans, near  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  Joseph  Sca- 
liger.  The  Samaritans  are  the  remnants  of  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel,  who,  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  separated  from 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  formed  a  distinct  state.  They  then 
formed  several  communities  at  Naplouse  and  elsewhere,  and 
retaining  the  creed  and  precepts  of  Moses,  as  exhibited  in 
the  Pentateuch,  but  rejecting  all  the  books  posterior  to  the 
time  of  Moses.  Their  rites  and  observances  differ  in  sev- 
eral points  from  those  of  the  Jews.  Scaliger,  at  a  period 
when  the  controversy  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  was 
at  its  height,  and  when  both  parties  sought  among  the  dif- 
ferent communities,  Jewish  as  well  as  Christian,  a  confirma- 
tion of  their  respective  creeds,  conceived  the  idea  of  writing 
to  the  Samaritans  of  Naplouse,  and  those  of  Egypt,  for  a 
correct  account  of  their  religious  rites,  and  for  a  copy  of  their 
sacred  books.  The  Samaritans  wrote  in  reply  ;  but  the  an- 
sw^er  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  death  of  Scaliger.  M.  de 
Sacy  made  a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  text,  which  he  accompan- 
ied with  a  Latin  version  and  notes ;  and  the  whole  was  pub- 
lished by  Eichhom.f 

Independently  of  his  biblical  studies,  which  he  continued 
through  the  whole  of  his  life,  M.  de  Sacy  had  begun  to  con- 
sider the  East  in  all  its  aspects,  profane  as  well  as  sacred,  in 
its  geography,  history,  and  various  creeds.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  Arabic  was  of  material  service  to  him  in  these  re- 

•  Vol.  vii.  of  the  Repertorium,  p.  225,  seq. 

i  See  the  collection  entitled  Antiquitates  Ecclesiae  Orientalis. 
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searches.  He  soon  added  to  his  knowledge  of  Arabic,  that 
of  Turkish  and  Persian ;  two  languages,  which  being  for- 
eign to  the  genius  of  the  Semitic  tongues,  required  new  in- 
vestigations on  his  part.  M.  de  Sacy  never  carried  the  study 
of  Turkish  to  any  great  extent;  but  to  Arabic  and  Persian 
he  did  not  intermit  liis  application  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  and  his  knowledge  of  these  two  languages  became 
in  time  unexampled  in  Europe.  At  the  period  when  he  com- 
menced the  study,  the  facilities  which  are  now  to  be  found 
— facilities  which  are,  in  a  great  measure,  his  own  making — 
did  not  exist.  Reiske  who  had  studied  the  Arabic  language 
most  deeply,  had  died  several  years  previously  without  hav- 
ing been  able  to  publish  the  work  which  did  him  the  great- 
est honor.  The  Schultenses,  father  and  son,  who,  for  half  a 
century,  had  shed  such  lustre  on  the  University  of  Leyden, 
were  also  dead,  and  their  successors  were  not  in  a  condition 
to  complete  what  they  had  begun.  With  regard  to  Persian, 
students  were  unprovided  with  correct  texts  to  any  consid- 
erable extent.  Sir  William  Jones  in  England,  and  Baron  Re- 
wicsky  in  Germany,  although  they  cultivated  Persian  litera- 
ture, had  not  undertaken  to  supply  this  desideratum.  jM. 
de  Sacy  had  recourse  to  persons  who  had  resided  long  in 
the  Levant. 

But  M.  de  Sacy  was  not  entirely  absorbed  in  literary  pur- 
suits. Even  at  this  period  as  well  as  subsequently,  he  com- 
bined a  capacity  for  public  business  with  the  cultivation  of 
letters.  In  1781,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  coun- 
sellor to  the  mint. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


Art.  v.— CHANNING  ON  SELF-CULTURE. 

Self-Culture.  An  address  introductory  to  the  Franklin  Lectures 
delivered  at  Boston,  September,  1838.  By  William  E.  Channing, 
Boston:  Dutton  and  Wentworth,  Printers,  pp.  81. 

Dr  Channing  has  attained  an  enviable  distinction  in  the 
literary  world.  Asa  writer  of  moral  and  philosophical  es- 
says, we  may  safely  say  he  has  no  living  equal.  As  a  pro- 
claimer  of  eloquent  and  quickening  thoughts,  we  know  not 
the  writer  in  this  department  in  the  whole  range  of  English 
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literature,  who  can  be  justly  deemed  his  superior.  We  speak  ^ 
of  Dr  Channing  as  an  essayist,  not  to  depreciate  his  powers  1 
in  other  respects,  but  because  his  finest  efforts  have  been  f 
made  in  this  style,  and  posterity  will  forget  him  as  a  theolo-  j 
gian,  while  he  shall  continue  to  be  admired  as  an  eleganty 
and  eloquent  writer.  ^ 

All  his  writings  are  characterised  by  eminent  purity  and 
choiceness  of  language,  and  by  a  nervous  simplicity  of  dic- 
tion, which  yet  is  easy,  flowing,  and  free  from  affectation. 
Sometimes  they  have  a  certain  air  of  nice  elaboration — the 
art  not  wholly  concealed — but  oftener  while  we  read,  we 
forget  the  style,  or  rather  are  persuaded  by  it  to  remember 
only  that  we  are  in  communion  with  a  mind  of  rare  p  )wers, 
freely  disclosing  to  us  the  truth  it  has  attained,  and  uttering 
to  us  without  hindrance  or  suppression,  its  noble  thoughts 
and  aspirations.  The  individuality  charms  us.  It  is  not  the 
mind  only  that  we  see,  but  the  whole  man.  •  We  could  for- 
give gross  neglect  of  rhetoric,  of  which  Dr  Channing  is  nev- 
er guilty,  to  the  writer  who  can  so  control  us. 

The  philosophical  character  of  Dr  Channing's  writings  has 
been  both  censured,  and  commended,  we  thmk  with  litde 
discrimination.  We  have  not  now  room  to  examine  this 
topic.  We  can  only  say,  that,  if  to  be  the  originator  of  a 
system,  is  the  mark  of  a  philosopher,  that  is  not  his  merit, 
as  we  believe  it  is  not  his  claim.  If  to  have  made  discov- 
eries, strictly  so  called,  of  facts,  or  principles,  or  relations, 
is  necessary  to  complete  the  title,  we  shall  hardly  be  dispos- 
ed to  give  him  that  rank.  But  if  to  find  realities  in  what 
are  to  most  men  mere  words, — to  have  penetrated  to  the  heart 
of  things,  while  the  most  grasp  only  at  the  shadow  and  are 
content  with  the  form, — if  in  morals  to  discern  between  the 
precious  and  the  vile,  by  meditation  and  inward  experience 
to  apprehend  the  nature  and  to  appreciate  the  worth 
of  the  great  familiar  principles  of  duty,  and  of  moral 
action,  which  like  the  air  and  light  we  well  know,  but  think 
not  of, — if  to  have  found  life  in  virtue  and  being  in  truth — 
if  to  look  through  the  material  elements  which  enshroud  our 
daily  life,  and  to  find  its  spiritual  uses  and  relations,  and  to 
have  seized  upon  the  great  purposes  of  our  being,  vainly  it 
maybe  and  imperfectly, yet  with  manly  earnestness, — if  any 
or  all  of  these  make  the  philosopher,  Dr  Channing  merits  no 
low  rank  in  that  illustrious  society. 
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literature,  who  can  be  justly  deemed  his  superior.  We  speaks 
of  Dr  Channing  as  an  essayist,  not  to  depreciate  his  powers  1 
in  other  respects,  but  because  his  finest  efforts  have  been  I 
made  in  this  style,  and  piosterity  will  forget  him  as  a  theolo-  1 
gian,  while  he  shall  continue  to  be  admired  as  an  eleganty 
and  eloquent  writer.  ^ 

All  his  writings  are  characterised  by  eminent  purity  and 
choiceness  of  language,  and  by  a  nervous  simplicity  of  dic- 
tion, which  yet  is  easy,  flowing,  and  free  from  affectation. 
Sometimes  they  have  a  certain  air  of  nice  elaboration — the 
art  not  wholly  concealed — but  oftener  while  we  read,  we 
forget  the  style,  or  rather  are  persuaded  by  it  to  remember 
only  that  we  are  in  communion  with  a  mind  of  rare  p  )wers, 
freely  disclosing  to  us  the  truth  it  has  attained,  and  uttering 
to  us  without  hindrance  or  suppression,  its  noble  thoughts 
and  aspirations.  The  individuality  charms  us.  It  is  not  the 
mind  only  that  we  see,  but  the  whole  man.  •  We  could  for- 
give gross  neglect  of  rhetoric,  of  which  Dr  Channing  is  nev- 
er guilty,  to  Sie  writer  who  can  so  control  us. 

The  philosophical  character  of  Dr  Channing's  writings  has 
been  both  censured,  and  commended,  we  thmk  with  litde 
discrimination.  We  have  not  now  room  to  examine  this 
topic.  We  can  only  say,  that,  if  to  be  the  originator  of  a 
system,  is  the  mark  of  a  philosopher,  that  is  not  his  merit, 
as  we  believe  it  is  not  his  claim.  If  to  have  made  discov- 
eries, strictly  so  called,  of  facts,  or  principles,  or  relations, 
is  necessary  to  complete  the  title,  we  shall  hardly  be  dispos- 
ed to  give  him  that  rank.  But  if  to  find  realities  in  what 
are  to  most  men  mere  words, — to  have  penetrated  to  the  heart 
of  things,  while  the  most  grasp  only  at  the  shadow  and  are 
content  with  the  form, — if  in  morals  to  discern  between  the 
precious  and  the  vile,  by  meditation  and  inward  experience 
to  apprehend  the  nature  and  to  appreciate  the  worth 
of  the  great  familiar  principles  of  duty,  and  of  moral 
action,  which  like  the  air  and  light  we  well  know,  but  think 
not  of, — if  to  have  found  life  in  virtue  and  being  in  truth — 
if  to  look  through  the  material  elements  which  enshroud  our 
daily  Hfe,  and  to  find  its  spiritual  uses  and  relations,  and  to 
have  seized  upon  the  great  purposes  of  our  being,  vainly  it 
maybe  and  imperfectly, yet  with  manly  earnestness, — if  any 
or  all  of  these  make  the  philosopher,  Dr  Channing  merits  no 
low  rank  in  that  illustrious  society. 
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We  more  highly  respect  the  humble  individual  whose  life 
has  been  devoted  to  increasing  the  happiness  and  strengthen- 
ing the  virtues  of  his  narrow  circle  of  acquaintances,  than 
him  who  brings  report  of  newly  discovered  islands.  And  in 
like  manner,  we  judge  that  he  who  has  wrought  out  a  new 
^problem,  or  ascertained  a  new  species,  has  rendered  a  less 
excellent  service  to  humanity,  than  he  has  done  who  has 
(asked  himself  to  persuade  men,  and  who  has  taught  with 
the  eloquence  of  deep  conviction,  the  supremacy  of  duty  over 
pleasure,  of  conscience  over  worldly  interest  and  fear,  of 
virtue  and  the  moral  life  over  wealth  and  fame  and  learn- 
ing. 

We  shall  again  and  again  recur  to  the  subject  of  self-cul- 
ture, and  endeavor  to  set  forth  its  end,  and  principles  and 
method,  and  may  hereafter  more  fully  review  the  positions 
taken  by  Dr  Channing  in  this  lecture.  At  present  we  can 
only  say  that  we  are  glad  to  find  him  bringing  his  contribu- 
tions to  this  noble  science,  and  though  we  may  not  assent  to 
all  his  statements,  and  may  find  occasion  to  suggest  material 
deficiences  and  omissions,  we  shall  delight  to  labor  in  the 
same  field,  with  the  same  love  of  truth  and  kindliness  of 
spirit. 

After  some  preliminary  remarks,  which  in  some  quarters 
will  be  thought  to  savor  of  radicalism,  but  which  fairly  in- 
terpreted contain  no  more  than  the  principles  universally  rec- 
ognised among  us,  the  lecturer  proceeds,  I,  to  unfold  the 
idea  of  self-culture,  which  is  considered  in  its  several  rela- 
tions, as  moral,  religious,  social,  intellectual,  and  practical ; 
and  more  fuUy  considers  it  in  two  branches,  the  perception 
of  beauty,  and  the  power  of  utterance.  II.  He  discusses 
the  means  of  self-culture  ;  to  choose  it  as  an  end,  to  control 
the  animal  appetites,  to  seek  intercourse  with  superior  minds, 
to  free  ourselves  from  the  power  of  human  opinion  and  ex- 
ample, and  the  occasions  furnished  by  every  man's  occupa- 
tion and  by  our  peculiar  institutions.  The  recommendations 
of  general  measures  for  the  support  of  education,  as  by  ap- 
propriating the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  and 
some  answers  to  objections  to  the  practic^bleness  of  univer- 
sal culture  conclude  the  lecture.  We  should  [be  glad  to 
quote  many  of  the  beautiful  and  exhilarating  passages  with 
which  the  lecture  abounds.  In  our  present  number  we  have 
room  for  only  two. 
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"  One  thing  above  all  is  needful,  and  that  is,  the  Disinterestedness 
which  is  the  very  soul  of  virtue.  To  gain  truth,  which  is  the  ^reat 
object  of  the  understanding,  I  must  seek  it  disinterestedly.  Here 
is  the  first  and  grand  condition  of  intellectual  progress.  I  must 
choose  to  receive  the  truth,  no  matter  how  it  bears  on  mysielf.  I 
must  follow  it,  no  matter  where  it  leads,  what  interests  it  opposes, 
to  what  persecution  or  loss  it  lays  me  open,  from  what  party  it  sev- 
ers me,  or  to  what  party  it  allies.  Without  this  fairness  of  mind, 
which  is  only  another  phrase  for  disinterested  love  of  truth,  great 
native  p)owers  of  understanding  are  perverted  and  lead  astray; 
genius  runs  wild;  'the  light  within  us  becomes  darkness."  The 
subtlest  reasoners,  for  want  of  this,  cheat  themselves  as  well  as 
others,  and  become  entangled  in  the  web  of  their  own  sophistry.  It 
is  a  fact  well  known  in  the  history  of  science  and  philosophy,  that 
men  gifted  by  nature  with  singular  intelligence,  have  broached  the 
groesest  errors,  and  even  sought  to  undermine  the  grand  primitive 
truths  on  which  human  virtue,  dignity  and  hope  depend.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  I  have  known  instances  of  men  of  naturally  mod- 
erate powers  of  mind,  who  by  a  disinterested  love  of  truth  and 
their  fellow  creatures,  have  gradually  risen  to  no  small  force  and  en- 
largement of  thought.  Some  of  the  most  useful  teachers  in  the  pul- 
pit and  in  schools,  have  owed  their  power  of  enlightening  others, 
not  so  much  to  any  natural  superiority,  as  to  the  simplicity,  impar- 
tiality and  disinterestedness  of  their  minds,  to  their  readiness  to  live 
and  die  for  the  truth.  A  man,  who  rises  above  himself,  looks  from 
an  eminence  on  nature  and  providence,  on  society  and  life.  Thought 
expands  as  by  a  natural  elasticity,  when  the  pressure  of  selfishness 
is  removed.  The  moral  and  religious  principles  of  the  soul,  gener- 
ously cultivated,  fertilize  the  intellect.  Duty,  faithfully  performed, 
opens  the  mind  to  Truth,  both  beinsrof  one  family,  alike  immutable, 
universal  and  everlasting."  p.  19-20. 

"It  is  chiefly  through  books  that  we  enjoy  intercourse  with  superior 
minds,  and  these  invaluable  means  of  communication  are  in  the 
reach  of  all.  In  the  be^it  books,  great  men  talk  to  us,  give  us  their 
most  precious  thoughts,  and  pour  their  souls  into  ours.  God  be 
thanked  for  books.  They  are  the  voices  of  the  distant  and  the  dead, 
and  make  us  heirs  of  the  spiritual  life  of  past  ages.  Books  are  the 
true  levellers.  They  give  to  all,  who  will  faithfully  use  them,  the 
society,  the  spiritual  presence  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  our  race. 
No  matter  how  poor  I  am.  No  matter  though  the  prosperous  of 
mv  own  time  will  not  enter  my  obscure  dwelling.  If  the  Sacred 
Writers  will  enter  and  take  up  their  abode  under  my  roof,  if  Milton 
will  cross  my  threshold  to  sing  to  me  of  Paradise,  and  Shakspeare 
to  open  to  me  the  worlds  uf  imagination  and  the  working  of  the 
human  heart,  and  Franklin  to  enrich  me  with  his  practical  wisdom, 
I  shall  not  pine  for  want  of  intellectual  companionship,  and  I  may 
become  a  cultivated  man  though  excluded  from  what  is  called  the 
best  society  in  the  place  where  I  live."  p.  40. 
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Harvard  Uwiversitt. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  University,  is  596;  in  the  Divinity 
School  19;  in  the  Law  School  78;  in  the  Medical  College,  82; 
Undergraduates,  217;  Seniors,  73;  Juniors,  44;  Sophomores,  54; 
Freshmen,  55;  Resident  Graduates,  2;  and  University  student,  1. 

The  following  regulations  have  been  adopted  by  the  Corporation 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Overseers. 

1.  In  RektHon  to  the  Mathenhitical  Department, 

1.  Every  Student,  who  has  completed,  during  the  Freshman  year, 
the  studies  of  Geometry,  Algebra,  Plane  Trigonometry,  with  its  ap- 
plication to  Heights  and  Distances,  to  Navigation,  and  to  Surveying 
and  that  of  Spherical  Trigonometry, —  and  who  has  passed  a  satis- 
factory Examination  in  each  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Mathematical 
Department  and  a  Committee  of  the  Overseers, —  may  discontinue 
the  study  of  Mathematics  at  the  end  of  the  Freshman  year,  at  the 
written  request  of  his  parent  or  guardian,  (if  under  age,}  made 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  his  standing  as  a  scholar,  of  the  future 
studies  in  the  department,  and  of  those  to  be  substituted  for  them. 

2.  Those  students  who  continue  in  the  study  of  Mathematics 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Sophomore  year,  may  choose  either 
of  the  following  courses. 

The  first  Course,  designed  for  those,  who  wish  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  Practical  Mathematics,  will  include  Mensuration, 
Dialling,  the  Construction  of  Charts,  the  general  principles  of  Civil 
Engineering,  Nautical  Astronomy,  the  Use, of  the  Globes,  of  In- 
struments of  Surveying,  and  of  the  Quadrant. 

The  second  Course,  designed  for  those,  who  wish  to  become  qual- 
ified to  instruct  in  high  schools  or  academies,  will  include  Conic 
Sections,  Fluxions,  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Mechanics,  and  a, 
roost  careful  review  of  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  and  Algebra. 

The  third  Course  is  designed  for  those,  who  wish  to  become  ac- 
complished Mathematicians,  and  to  qualify  themselves  to  instruct  in 
all  the  higher  branches  of  Mathematics  taught  in  colleges  and  the 
highest  seminaries  of  learning. 
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Those  who  choose  either  the  first  or  the  second  of  these  course*", 
will  finish  the  study  of  Mathematics  at  the  end  of  the  Sophomore 
year. 

Those  who  choose  the  third  course,  will  be  required  to  continue 
ID  the  study  during  the  remainder  of  their  College  life. 

5.  Those  Students,  who  discontinue  the  study  of  Mathematics, 
shall  choose  as  a  substitute  one  or  more  of  the  following  branches; 
Natural  History,  Civil  History,  Chemistry,  a  course  in  Geography 
and  the  use  of  the  Globes,  or  studies  in  Greek  or  Latin  additional 
to  the  prescribed  course.  The  times  and  order  of  these  studies  will 
depend  on  the  convenience  of  the  instnicters,  and  the  decision  of 
the  Faculty.*  The  number  of  the  recitations  or  lectures  in  them, 
during  the  Sophomore  year,  is  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  number  of 
those  prescribed  in  the  Mathematical  branch. 

4.  Sophomores,  who  choose  to  continue  the  study  of  Mathematics^ 
and  also  members  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  Classes,  may  pursue 
any  of  the  above  mentioned  studies  as  a  voluntary  exercise.  In  such 
cases,  they  are  to  attend  with  members  of  the  Sophomore  Class,  and 
to  be  subject  to  like  rules  and  regulations.  But  no  Student  shall 
take  more  than  one  such  voluntary  study  without  a  special  vote  of 
the  Faculty. 

Those  Students,  who  have  not,  at  the  conjmencement  of  the  So- 
phomore year,  completed  the  Mathematical  studies  required  in  the 
Freshman  year,  will  be  allowed  the  same  choice  with  the  others  as 
to  their  regular  studies.  But,  in  addition  to  their  regular  studies, 
and  in  place  of  a  voluntary  study,  which  they  will  not  in  this  case 
be  allowed,  they  shall,  unless  excused  by  a  special  vote  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, continue  their  Mathematical  studies  until  they  have  completed 
those  required  in  the  Freshman  year. 
II.  In  relation  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  Departments, 
1.  The  studies  of  Greek  and  Latin  will  be  pursued  during  the 
Sophomore  and  Junior  years  in  the  following  manner:  Regular  por- 
tions of  text-books  will  be  assigned  for  private  study;  at  the  hour 
prescribed  for  recitation,  the  whole  Class  will  appear,  and  the  time 
heretofore  occupied  in  examining  the  Student  as  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  lesson,  will  be  partly  occupied  in  such  examination,  and  part- 
ly in  lectures  or  oral  instruction,  given  by  the  Professor,  on  the 

*Id  the  early  )iart  of  the  coining  Academical  year,  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
proTide  iostractioa  in  Natural  History,  Civil  History,  and  Chemistry.  Until  the 
arrangemenis  are  completed  therefore,  students  may  be  compelled  to  continue  for 
a  short  time  in  the  Mathematical  Department,  or  to  accept  one  of  the  three  last 
mentioaed  substitutes. 
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book  or  author  then  studied  by  the  Class,  aod  referring  particularly 
to  such  portions  of  the  book,  as  have  previously  been  assigned. 
These  familiar  lectures  will  embrace  the  following  particulars: 
(1.)  A  general  account  of  the  branch  of  literature,  to  which  the 
book  belongs. 

(2.)  A  sketch  of  the  author's  life,  and  a  general  account  of  his 
works. 

(3.)  An  analysis  of  the  particular  work  under  consideration. 

(4.)  Interpretations  and  explanations,  historical,  graniiuatical, 
critical,  and  mythological. 

These  recitations  or  lectures  may  be  extended,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  instructer,  to  an  hour  and  a  half;  and  he  will  call  upon  as  many 
of  the  Class,  as  the  time  not  occupied  in  lecturing  may  permit,  to 
interpret  passages  of  considerable  length,  in  order  to  prove  the  fidel- 
ity of  each  Student^s  previous  study,  and  his%cquaintance  with  the 
portion  assigned  as  the  subject  of  that  day's  recitation  or  lecture 
The  instructer  will  estimate,  by  a  scale  established  by  the  Faculty, 
the  value  of  such  recitations,  and  make  weekly  reports  thereof  to 
the  President,  to  be  used  in  determining  the  relative  rank  or  merit 
of  each  Student. 

2.  An  examination  of  each  Student  will  be  made  on  each  text- 
book, at  such  times  as  may  be  found  convenient,  but  not  less  fre- 
quently than  once  every  term;  to  be  conducted  by  the  department^ 
in  presence  of  the  Committee  of  the  Overseers  and  such  gentlemen 
as  may  be  invited  to  attend.  These  examinations  will  be  conducted 
orally  and  in  writing,  and  will  be  continued  until  the  attainments  of 
every  Student  are  fully  ascertained.  Estimates  will  he  made  of  the 
value  of  the  examination  by  some  scale  to  be  established  by  the 
Faculty;  and  these  will  be  delivered  to  the  President,  to  be  used  in 
determining  the  relative  rank  or  merit  of  each  Student. 

8.  Every  Student  shall  be  required  to  write  one  exercise  every 
fortnight  iq  each  department,  to  be  corrected  by  the  instructers^ 
their  value  to  be  estimated  by  a  scale  prescribed,  and  to  be  used  in 
detennining  relative  rank  or  merit. 

4.  The  Professors,  in  addition  to  the  exercises  prescribed  above 
will  deliver  respectively  a  course  of  general  lectures  on  the  history 
and  criticism  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature. 

5.  An  extended  course  will  be  given,  to  continue  through  the 
Senior  year,  designed  for  those,  who  wish  to  become  accomplished 
classical  scholars,  or  to  qualify  themselves  thoroughly  to  instruct  in 
classical  schools  and  colleges. 
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III.  Inreladon  to  Examinationa  and  CertijieiUes  of  Scholarship, 

1.  Every  student,  who  has  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
all  the  text-books  of  any  department,  attended  the  recitations  and 
lectures,  and  ]:>erformed  all  the  exercises  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
instructers,  shall  on  taking  his  degree,  be  entitled  to  receive,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  Diploma,  a  certificate,  signed  by  the  President  and 
the  Professor  of  such  department,  stating  the  fact. 

2.  Students  desiring  to  prosecute  their  studies,  in  any  department, 
beyond  the  usual  collegiate  course,  may  do  so,  on  the  principles  es- 
tablished by  the  department.  In  such  case  they  will  be  subjected  to 
the  usual  examination,  and  those,  who  have  satisfactorily  studied 
such  advanced  course,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  specification  of  this  ad- 
ditional study  in  the  above  mentioned  certificate. 

5.  Those,  who  have  faithfully  pursued  the  course  designed  to 
qualify. students  to  instruct  in  any  department,  will  be  entitled  to  a 
like  certificate,  and  a  special  recommendation  for  the  office  of  in- 
Btructer. 

IV.  In  relation  io  Commencement,  Termi^and  Vacations. 

1.  Commencement  will  be  hereafler  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  in 
August. 

2.  The  first  term  will  commence  on  the  Friday  next  succeeding 
Commencement,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

d.  The  first  vacation  will  commence  at  the  end  of  the  first  term, 
and  continue  six  weeks. 

4.  The  second  term  will  commence  at  the  end  of  the  first  vaca- 
tion, and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

5.  The  second  vacation  will  commence  at  the  end  of  the  second 
term,  and  continue  until  the  Friday  af\er  Commencement. 

Yale  College. 

This  venerable  University  is  still  distinguished  by  its  overflowing 
abundance  of  students.  In  the  Theological  school  are  74;  in  the 
Law  school,  S2;  in  the  Medical  college,  46;  of  the  Undergraduates, 
411;  Seniors,  95;  Juniors,  102;  Sophomores,  106;  Freshmen,  108; 
Total  559,  This  furnishes  the  best  evidence  of  ample  means  of  ed- 
ucation, and  thorough  instruction.  We  can  not  but  admire  the 
steadiness  with  which  this  college  treads  in  the  old  paths  of  instruc- 
tion and  has  resisted  the  influence  of  the  wild  and  unsound  theories 
that  have  inundated  the  country.  To  this  steadiness  of  purpose  and 
adherence  to  the  carefully  ascertained  results  of  long  experience,  it 
has  owed  its  success,  which,  we  trust,  it  will  long  continue  to  merit 
and  receiye. 
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Dartmouth  Colleoe. 

The  academical  department  of  this  College  is  conducted  by  Rev. 
N.  Lord,  D.  D.  President,  seven  Professors,  and  three  Tutors.  The 
number  of  Undergraduates  is,  in  the  Senior  class,  61;  Junior,  S6; 
Sophomore,  83;  Freshmen,  101 ;  Total,  301.  The  number  of  Med- 
ical Professors,  is  6;  and  of  students,  78.  \ 

<<There  is  a  public  examination  of  the  several  classes,  annually,  in 
all  the  branches  to  which  they  have  attended  during  the  year,  con- 
tinued not  less  than  ten  days,  in  the  ))resence  and  under  the  direction 
of  a  committee  of  gentlemen  of  education,  invited  by  the  Faculty 
to  attend  for  that  purpose.  The  committee  are  expected,  at  the 
close  of  the  examination,  to  express  their  judgment  upon  the  merits 
of  every  student,  and  to  recommend  that  he  be  advanced  or  degrad- 
ed, as  in  their  opinion  he  may  deserve." 

"The  Vacations  are:  from  commencement  four  weeks;  from 
about  the  35th  of  November  fourteen  weeks,  for  such  students  as 
are  engaged  in  teaching  schools;  for  others,  seven  weeks — and  from 
the  second  Wednesday  of  May,  two  weeks." 

"  This  arrangement  has  been  adopted  with  a  view  to  the  accom- 
modation of  students  whose  circumstances  render  it  necessary  for 
them  to  take  schools  during  the  winter.  They  may  be  absent,  for  a 
three  months  school,  without  interrupting  the  regular  course  of  study 
while  those  who  do  not  need  such  an  accommodation,  are  classed, 
during  a  short  term,  for  a  collateral  course.  Upon  this  arrangement 
the  regular  pursuits  of  College  are  not  disturbed,  nor  the  minds  of 
students  distracted  and  dispirited  by  the  unseasonable  absence  and 
return  of  those  who  engage  in  teaching.  The  recitations,  lectures 
and  other  exercises  are  so  appointed,  that  there  is  no  reduction  in 
the  usual  College  course,  to  any  students;  while  to  some  there  is  a 
gain  of  an  additional  course  of  study;  and  exactness  and  entireness 
are  secured  in  the  action  of  all  the  departments  6f  instruction." 

"  In  the  exercises  of  the  Graduating  Class,  at  Commencement,  no 
distinctions  are  admitted  but  such  as  the  merits  of  the  respective 
performances  may  secure !" 

Amherst  College. 

The  recently  published  catalogue  of  this  institution,  gives  in  the 
list  of  studenu,  8  Resident  Graduates;  57  Seniors;  48  Juniors;  47 
Sophomores;  87  Freshmen.  Total  192.  The  College  Library  con- 
tains about  4000  volumes,  and  $  Libraries,  belonging  to  the  students 
contain  each  between  2000  and  3000  volumes.   A  Library  and 
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MuMum,  have  been  commenced  by  the  Society  of  Inquiry  on  Mis- 
aionB.  We  notice  as  peculiarities  in  the  course  of  study,  only  the 
use  of  "  Eschenburg's  Manual,"  and  a  regular  jBt6/e  Exercise,  on 
Thursday  afternoons  for  each  of  the  three  lower  classes.  The  Fac- 
ulty consists  of  the  President,  6  Professors,  and  4  Tutors,  and  2 
Lecturers.  Prof..Fow]er  has  recently  been  transferred  from  Middle^ 
bcry  to  Amherst  College. 

Williams  College. 
The  catalogue  gives.  Seniors  37;  Juniors  SI;  Sophomores  S8; 
Freshmen  99;  Total  135.  The  Faculty  consists  of  the  President 
fix  Professors,  and  one  Tutor.  There  are  few  Colleges  in  the  coun- 
try where  a  more  thorough  and  finished  education  is  given  than  at 
Williams.  The  officers  are  men  thoroughly  trained  to  their  pro- 
fession, and — we  know  it,  of  most  of  them,  and  believe  it  of  all — 
of  uncommon  powers  of  mind,  and  of,  accurate,  and  thorough 
scholarship,  and  possess  the  excellencies  of  a  complete  carps  of  in- 
struction in  a  very  rare  combination  and  balance.  The  departments 
of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mathematics,  commonly  united,  have 
been  separated,  and  the  very  able  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
accompanies  his  lectures  with  celestial  observations  and  the  practical 
use  of  instruments.  The  observatory  which  he  has  reared,  and  the 
extensive  collection  of  astronomical  nnd  other  philosophical  instru- 
ments he  has  made,  furnish  facilities  for  the  successful  conduct  of 
the  studies  of  his  department,  which  are  seldom,  if  any  where  in 
our  country,  to  be  met  with.  The  President,  Dr  Hopkins,  is 
well  known  as  an  eloquent  writer,  and  has  few  rivals  in  teaching 
intellectual  and  moral  science. 

The  Uwiversitt  of  Vermont 
Contains  102  Students,  84  pursuing  the  studies  of  the  first  year; 
95, of  the  second;  SO,  of  the  third;  and  23,  of  the  fourth.  The  course  of 
study  and  method  of  instruction  here,  are  in  some  respects  worthy 
of  notice.  Classes  are  formed  in  the  University  according  to  the 
several  topics  or  authors,  which  arise  in  the  course  of  instruction. 
Any  student  may,  at  the  same  time,  subject  to  the  advice  and  con- 
trol of  the  Faculty,  pursue  the  studying  of  one,  two,  or  more  de- 
partments in  any  of  the  classes  thus  arranged.  But  in  no  case  is  a 
student  allowed  to  join  an  advanced  class  in  any  department,  with- 
out exhibiting  a  satisfactory  acquaintance  with  all  the  previous 
studies  in  that  department  The  classes  are  divided  whenever  it  ia 
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necessary,  into  sectioDs  according  to  the  relative  attaiDments  and 
progress  of  the  members.  The  students  are  examined,  at  the  close 
of  each  study,  by  the  faculty,  and  also  annually  by  the  faculty,  and 
a  committee,  during  the  three  weeks  preceding  commencement,  in 
all  the  studies  pursued  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty.  The  ex- 
aminations are  intended  to  be  exact  and  thorough,  and  in  each  case 
the  attainments  of  every  student  are  noted  and  recorded."  The  Fac- 
ulty consists  of  a  President,  and  six  Professors,  men  of  great  ability 
and  possessing  we  believe,  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  power  of  inspir- 
ing an  ardent  and  generous  love  of  study  and  a  worthy  idea  of  its 
object. 

Alleghant  College. 
This  College  contains  173  Students.  Seniors  8;  Juniors  11;  So- 
phomores, 22;  Freshmen  66;  and  in  the  preparatory  department  66. 
The  number  properly  members  of  college,  is  of  course  107.  The 
Faculty  are  a  President,  who  is  also  Professor  of  Moral  Science, 
four  Professors,  and  two  Tutors.  The  requisites  for  admission  to 
the  Freshmen  class  are  Arithmetic,  English  Latin  and  Greek  Gram- 
mar, Historia  Sacra,  Ceesar's  Commentaries,  Virgil's  Eneid,  and  the 
Greek  Testament.  The  College  Library  contains  about  8000  vol' 
umes. 

Public  Libraries  in  Paeis. 
By  the  latest  reports  which  have  just  been  published  in  France, 
it  appears  that  the  Royal  Libraries  and  the  other  public  repositories 
in  Paris,  contain  1,82S,500  volumes  of  works  in  every  department 
of  literature,  180,000  manuscripts,  100,000  coius  and  medals,  1,600,- 
000  engravings  and  prints.  The  Royal  Library  alone  is  said  to 
contain  900,000  volumes;  800,000  plans  and  maps,  and  a  very  exten- 
sive collection  of  rare  prints  and  coins. 

Peooeess  of  Foeeign  Liteeature. 
The  catalogue  of  books,  published  during  the  late  Leipsic  fair  at 
Michaelmas,  consists  of  nineteen  sheets  and  contains  the  names  of 
3,400  finished  works,  and  of  492  publishers  who  have  issued  them. 

Lempeieee's  Classical  Dictionart. 
Enlarged  by  Professor  Anthon  of  N.  Y.  has  been  abridged  and  re- 
published in  England,  by  E.  H.  Barker  of  Thetford.  It  is  announc- 
ed there  as    from  the  seventh  American  Edition,  by  Charles  An- 
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thon  Esq."  We  doubt  if  Prof.  Anrhon's  Lempriere  has  yet  reached 
a  serentb  edition.  It  is  entirely  out  of  print  however,  and  in  con- 
siderable demand,  and  the  author  cannot  do  better  than  to  reprint  it. 
It  is  the  best  edition  of  the  original  work,  though  it  needs  many  re- 
ductions and  additions  and  modifications  still,  to  render  it  what  it . 
should  l>e.  J 

Harrow. 

We  learn  from  the  Examiner,  that  the  buildings  of  the  school  at 
Harrow,  have  been  recently  (about  the  middle  of  October)  consum- 
ed by  fire.  The  houses  occu])ied  by  Rev.  Dr  Wordsworth,  the  head 
master,  and  of  Mr  Colenzo,  the  mathematical  master  with  whom  the 
boys  boarded,  and  which  presented  a  front  of  160  feet,  were  en- 
tirely consumed.  Dr  Wordsworth  who  has  gained  an  enviable  rep- 
utation by  his  recent  work,  entitled,  "Attica  and  Athens,"  lost  his 
whole  library  except  a  single  manuscript.  It  is  expected  that  the 
governors  of  the  school,  among  whom  are  many  wealthy  and  influ- 
ential noblemen,  will  make  up  the  loss,  for  the  sake  of  the  school 
at  which  they  were  educated.  Some  of  our  readers  will  remember 
Harrow  as  the  place  where  Byron  **  abhorred 

The  drilled  dull  lesson,  forced  down  word,  by  word." 

Yet  he  even  retained  an  affectionate  reverence  for  it.  The  mas- 
ters of  the  school  have  been  for  many  years,  favorably  distinguished 
for  their  classical  attainments  and  their  skill  as  teachers.  Of  the 
eminent  scholars  who  received  their  early  education  there,  it  may 
be  enough  to  indicate  its  character,  if  we  select  from  a  long  cata- 
logue, the  contemporary  names  of  Bennet,  Parr,  and  Sir  Wm.  Jones. 

Victor  Cousin  is  printing  the  last  volume  of  his  translation  of 
Plato. 

Justice  to  all  Men. 
In  the  remarks  in  the  number  of  this  work  for  October  last,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  efforts  of  Pres.  M'Guffy,  in  behalf  of  schools  at  the 
West,  not  a  thought  was  entertained  of  implicating  Mr  Lewis  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Common  schools.  We  have  too  much 
res))ect  for  him  to  believe,  for  one  moment,  that  he  could  be  aiding 
or  abetting  in  any  such  scheme.  Facts  since  disclosed  lead  us  to  be 
somewhat  doubtful  whether  Mr  M»  Guffy  has,  in  this  respect,  been 
blame  worthy;  though  we  cannot  but  regret  that  he  should  suffer 
himself  in  any  instance  or  shape,  to  become  an  instrument  in  the 
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hands  of  unpriDcipled  booksellers  for  accomplishing  selfish  or  un- 
worthy objects.  W.  A.  A. 

To  OUR  Readers. 

The  present  number  of  the  Annals  is  in  several  respects  an  in- 
adequate specimen  of  what  we  intend  it  shall  be.  The  lateness  of 
the  hour  in  which  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  present  editor,  is 
perhaps  a  sufficient  explanation.  The  concurrence  of  those  inter* 
ested  in  Education  is  very  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  some 
of  our  designs.  The  wish,  for  instance,  to  make  a  complete  Col- 
lege Record,  embracing  all  the  Colleges  in  the  United  States.  If 
the  officers  of  those  Institutions,  will  forward  to  us  their  catalogues, 
we  can  easily  spread  widely  information  which  the  public  will  value, 
and  the  general  diffusion  of  which  may  be  useful  to  them.  We 
should  be  glad  to  do  the  same  for  Academies  and  High  Schools,  as 
far  as  our  limits  will  permit.  We  wish  also  to  notice  all  books,  ad- 
dresses, lectures,  &c.  relating  to  Education,  and  especially  those  de- 
signed for  use  in  schools  and  colleges.  The  authors  and  publishers 
of  such  works  will  confer  a  favor,  by  sending  them  to  us,  and 
we  will  as  far  as  possible  give  them  a  suitable  notice.  These  are 
hui  examples  of  the  co-operation  we  need.  We  invite  also  those 
who  have  thoughts  on  education  which  they  wish  to  give  to  the  pub- 
He,  to  communicate  them  for  insertion  in  the  Annals,  and  particular- 
ly Teachers  to  present  to  their  fellow  laborers,  the  results  of  their 
experience,  either  in  the  form  of  dissertations,  or  in  plans  which 
have  been  found  to  work  well  in  the  school  room. 

Our  next  number  will  contain  some  notices  of  books  already  re- 
ceived, and  matters  of  intelligence  which  we  have  been  compelled 
to  omit  now  for  want  of  room.  For  the  next  and  some  succeeding 
numbers  we  have  in  preparation  a  series  of  articles  on  the  English 
Universities,  and  of  important  discussions  on  topics  connected  with 
self-culture. 
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Art.  I.  — memoir  OF  BARON  DE  SACY. 
[CoQcladed.J 

In  1785,  the  King  having  created  a  class  of  eight  free 
members  in  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  M.  de  Sacy  was 
included  in  the  number.  Immediately  upon  this  appoint- 
ment, he  applied  himself  to  the  composition  of  his  two  me- 
moirs on  the  ancient  history  of  the  Arabs,  and  on  the  origin 
of  their  literature.  In  the  first  he  endeavored  to  fix  the  pre- 
cise epoch  of  an  event  which  holds  an  important  place  in  the 
traditions  of  the  peninsula,  viz.  the  breaking  of  the  dike  of 
Irem,  in  Arabia  Felix.  This  event,  which  occasioned  dread- 
ful disasters,  obliged  a  great  number  of  families  to  abandon 
their  country  and  settle  at  Mecca,  on  the  borders  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  even  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  M.  deSacy 
places  this  event,  which  he  considers  the  starting  point  of 
our  historical  knowledge  concerning  the  Mahomedan  nation, 
in  the  second  century  of  our  era,  and  then  gives  a  table  of 
the  Arabian  dynasties  after  the  emigration.  The  second  is 
devoted  to  the  original  vestiges  of  Arabic  literature,  and 
gives  a  brief  summary  of  its  most  ancient  relics. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  he  drew  up  his  memoirs  on 
ancient  Arabia,  he  married.  He  was  also  nominated  a  mem- 
ber of  a  committee  which  had  been  formed  in  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions,  appointed  to  make  known,  by  analyses  and 
extracts,  the  most  important  unedited  works  in  the  Royal 
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and  other  libraries  throughout  the  kingdom.  These  analyses 
and  extracts  were  to  form  the  materials  of  a  new  selection  to 
be  published  by  the  Academy.  M.  de  Sacy  applied  himself 
to  the  examination  of  various  Arabic  and  Persian  works. 
Shortly  after  this  he  commenced  his  admirable  memoirs  on 
various  antiquities  of  Persia.  The  sources  of  these  memoirs 
were  bas  reliefs  found  near  Persepolis  and  copied  by  Nie- 
buhr,  which  had  three  inscriptions,  one  in  Greek,  and  two  in 
unknown  characters  ;  bas  reliefs,  found  on  the  frontiers  of 
Kurdistan,  and  a  numerous  collection  of  medals.  The  un- 
known characters,  were  found  to  be  in  the  Pelilvi  and  Zend 
languages,  as  well  as  the  legends  of  the  medals.  'I'hese 
papers,  four  in  number,  were  read  at  the  Academy  in  1787, 
1788,  1790,  and  1791,  and  we  scarcely  know  which  to  ad- 
mire most  in  them, — extent  of  research,  acuteness  of  dis- 
cernment, or  the  importance  of  the  conclusions.  It  is  proper 
to  notice  the  cautious  spirit  which  animated  M.  de  Sacy, 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  labors.  This  caution  w^as  so 
great,  that  when  some  words  were  not  sufficiently  distinct  in 
the  copies  before  him,  he  confined  himself  in  this  part  of  his 
labors  to  simple  conjectures,  which  have  in  almost  all  cases 
been  subsequently  verified.  These  memoirs  of  M.  de  Sacy 
were  published  in  1793,  in  the  height  of  the  revolutionary 
paroxysm.  As  might  have  been  expected,  they  produced  at 
first  but  a  slight  sensation ;  but  when  men's  attention  return- 
ed to  pursuits  so  interesting,  every  one  was  struck  with  their 
merit,  and  they  were  by  common  consent  ranked  among  the 
noblest  monuments  of  French  erudition. 

Meanwhile  M.  de  Sacy  continued  his  biblical  labors,  and 
composed  a  memoir  on  the  Arabic  version  of  the  books  of 
Moses  in  use  among  the  Samaritans,  and  on  the  known 
manuscripts  of  this  translation.  He  might  now,  in  his  thirty- 
second  year,  be  considered  a  scholar  of  the  first  order ; 
while  his  position  in  society  was  a  highly  honorable  one.  In 
1791 ,  he  was  named  by  the  king,  one  of  the  commissioners 
general  of  the  mint ;  and  the  following  year  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring among  the  titular  members  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions and  Belles  Lettres,  he  was  elected  by  a  majority 
of  votes. 

But  the  revolution  had  now  taken  a  direction  which  threat- 
ened all  orders  of  society ;  France  in  particular,  wns  on  the 
eve  of  a  total  subversion.    M.  de  Sacy,  although  the  father 
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of  a  family,  and  far  from  affluent,  threw  up  all  his  public 
employments.  In  June  1792,  he  resigned  his  office  at  the 
mint ;  and  as  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  as  well  as  other 
learned  and  literary  bodies,  soon  sunk  below  tlie  revolutionary 
level,  he  found  himself  condemned  to  live  in  strict  retirement. 
It  was  perhaps  this  retirement  which  saved  him.  With  his 
decided  and  inflexible  character,  he  would  have  been  more 
exposed  than  most  men  to  the  fury  of  the  tyrants,  who  op- 
pressed France.  M.  do  Sacy  withdrew  with  his  family  to 
a  small  country  house,  some  leagues  from  the  capital,  where 
he  divided  his  time  between  his  literary  labor  and  the  culti- 
vation of  his  garden  ;  and  he  might  be  seen  by  turns,  wield- 
ing the  pen  and  dressing  his  trees, — engaged  in  the  most  ar- 
duous studies,  and  attending  to  the  produce  of  his  field.  His 
literary  researches,  however  f)bliged  him  to  visit  the  capital 
weekly  ;  and  it  was  in  fact,  under  these  melancholy  circum- 
stances that  he  was  engaged  in  publishing  his  memoirs  on 
the  antiquities  of  Persia.  They  had  been  intended  for  the 
collection  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  ;  but  that  academy 
no  longer  existed.  M.  de  Sacy  used  to  walk  from  his  house 
in  the  coimtry  to  Paris,  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  and  a  bottle 
of  beer  in  his  pocket  to  quench  his  thirst. 

The  neighboring  peasants,  though  at  the  time  much  excit- 
ed, were  not  unmindful  of  his  greatness.  On  Sunday?  and  fes- 
tivals, the  churches  being  shut,  M.  de  Sacy  had  mass  public- 
ly celebrated  in  his  house.  Penalties  of  extreme  severity 
were  affixed  to  the  violation  the  laws  of  the  day  ;  but  no  one 
sought  to  molest  M.  de  Sacy.  Once  he  was  required,  for  the 
ascendant  regime  took  pleasure  in  sporting  with  the  liberties 
of  the  citizen,  to  go  and  thresh  corn  in  the  barn,  along  with 
the  peasants  of  the  district.  The  peasants  who  had  learned 
to  know  him,  remonstrated  in  his  favor ;  they  represented 
that,  from  his  diminutive  stature,  and  the  weakness  of  liis 
sight,  he  would  be  "  more  a  hindrance  than  a  help,"  and 
offered  to  perform  his  part  of  the  task  themselves. 

M.  de  Sacy  employed  his  leisure  moments  principally,  in 
his  great  work,  on  the  Religious  System  of  the  Druses.  It 
is  known  that  the  Druses  still  form  a  pretty  numerous  ])opu- 
lation  on  the  heights  of  Libanus.  They  profess  peculiar 
doctrines,  which  resemble  the  creed  propagated  in  Persia  and 
the  East  generally  during  the  first  centuries  of  our  era,  and 
only  began  to  form  a  regular  system  about  the  end  of  the 
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tenth  century.  The  first  who  systematized  these  doctrines 
was  a  sectary  named  Hamsa,  aided  by  his  disciple  Moctana. 
The  principal  article  of  faith,  consisted  in  the  belief  that  the 
Divinity  had  become  incarnate  in  the  person  of  Hakem,  and 
that  the  Universal  Intelligence,  which  contains  in  itself  all 
doctrines  and  religious  truth,  had  manifested  itself  under  the 
aspect  of  Hamsa.  In  1700,  a  Syrian  physician  visited 
France,  and  presented  to  Louis  XIV.  four  volumes  in  Arabic 
which  contained  a  great  part  of  these  doctrines.  M.  de 
Sacy  translated  this  work,  and  accompanied  his  version  with 
that  of  various  passages  from  Arabic  authors  relating  to  the 
Druses.  Owing  to  the  confused  state  of  the  materials,  and 
the  supposed  existence  of  other  similar  treatises  yet  untrans- 
lated, in  the  library  at  Oxford,  and  other  libraries  of  Europe 
he  judged  it  advisable  to  defer  the  publication  of  a  work, 
which  had  served  to  engage  his  mind  in  those  unhappy  times. 

But  the  spirit  of  violence,  which  had  marked  the  rule  of 
terror,  had  begun  to  subside  ;  and  men  seemed  anxious  to 
return  to  those  labors,  which  have  contributed  so  much  to 
the  honors  of  France.  On  the  2d  of  April,  1795,  a  decree 
of  the  Convention  established  at  the  Royal,  (or  as  it  was 
then  called  the  National)  Library,  a  public  school  for  teach- 
ing living  oriental  languages  of  acknowledged  utility  in  com- 
merce and  politics.  M.  de  Sjicy  from  the  beginning,  was 
appointed  the  Professor  of  Arabic,  and  the  Persian  chair  was 
then  conferred  on  M.  Langles. 

Hitherto,  M.  de  Sacy  had  been  contented,  like  all  the  ori- 
entalists of  his  time,  with  a  comparatively  superficial  acquain- 
tance with  Arabic.  But  on  being  appointed  Professor,  he 
felt  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  genius  and 
idiomatical  peculiarities  of  the  language.  Besides  an  article  of 
the  conventional  decree  enjoined  professors  to  compile  in 
French,  a  grammar  of  the  language  it  was  their  duty  to  teach, 
and  M.  de  Sacy  was  not  a  man  who  could  be  satisfied*  with 
merely  repeating  what  had  been  said  before.  The  treatises 
on  this  subject,  which  were  in  common  use,  that  of  Erpenius 
and  those  of  Catholic  Missionaries  in  the  Levant,  proving 
imperfect  or  unsuited  for  profound  inquiries,  he  was  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  the  works  of  native  grammarians.  So 
complicated  is  their  system,  and  so  peculiar  their  style  and 
language,  that  even  the  orientals  are  obliged  to  make  it  an 
object  of  especial  study  in  order  to  acquire  familiarity  with 
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it,  and  but  few  of  them  even  attain  a  complete  knowledge  of 
it.  Yet  M.  de  Sacy,  to  bring  this  literature  within  the  reach 
of  Europeans,  succeeded  in  gaining  such  a  famiharity  with 
the  system  as  perhaps  no  Arab  of  this  age  has  attained. 

At  the  same  time  he  devoted  himself  to  the  regular  study 
of  universal  grammar.  In  1799,  he  published  the  edition  of 
his  Principles  of  General  Grammar.  This  edition  was  a 
mere  abstract  of  what  he  had  found  most  simple  in  the 
general  grammars  of  Mess.  Port  Royal,  and  of  Beauzee,  and  in 
the  universal  grammar  of  Count  de  Gebelin.  But  in  the 
second  edition  which  appeared  in  1804,  M.  de  Sacy,  who 
had  had  time  to  mature  his  ideas,  made  a  nearer  approach  to 
principles.  This  work  has  been  considered  at  once  so  learn- 
ed and  so  simple,  that  it  is  still  used  in  several  primary 
schools.* 

A  law  of  the  25th  Oct.  1795,  had  re-established  the  old 
academies  on  a  new  basis.  The  single  body,  which  was  to 
represent  them  all,  was  divided  into  three  classes,  and  bore 
the  name  of  the  National  Institute.  M.  de  Sacy  was  ad- 
mitted from  the  first  into  the  class  of  hterature  and  the  fine 
arts.  But  at  this  period  the  government  required  of  every  per- 
son clothed  with  any  title  whatever,  to  take  what  was  termed 
the  oath  of  hatred  to  royalty.  M.  de  Sacy  refused  to  take 
the  oath,  and  before  the  installation  of  the  new  body,  sent 
in  his  resignation.  But  he  was  at  the  same  time  professor 
of  Arabic,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  called  upon  to 
take  the  oath  for  this  office.  He  declared  that  he  would  not 
take  it,  but  that  he  would  continue  to  give  lectures  until  the 
appointment  of  his  successor.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to 
find  a  substitute,  and  he  was  left  unmolested.  At  length  the 
Institute  having  been  reorganized  in  1803,  and  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  having  been  re-established  under  the  title  of 
Class  of  Ancient  History  and  Literature,  M.deSacy  resumed 
his  former  place. 

Some  scholars  had,  at  different  periods,  expressed  the 
opinion,  that  there  existed  in  the  archives  of  Genoa,  oriental 
works  of  the  highest  importance,  manuscripts  accumulated 

*A  third  edition  appeared  in  1815.  The  lille  is,  Principes  de  Grammaire 
Generalemisa  laportee  des  enfans^  et  pronres  a  servir  d  introduction  a  V 
etwlede  totUes  Its  languts.  Parii,  1  vol.  12  mo.  The  first  edition  was 
translated  into  Danish,  the  second  into  Qerman,and  the  third  into  Englisb, 
and  pablished  in  the  United  States. 
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while  the  Genoese  republic  had  been  mistress  of  the  Med- 
iterranean and  the  adjacent  seas,  which  might  throw  light  on 
the  history  of  the  middle  ages.  In  1805,  while  Genoa  was 
dependent  on  France,  M.  de  Sacy  was  deputed  by  the  Im- 
perial government  to  examine  those  literary  treasures.  This 
was  the  first  and  last  time  in  which  he  was  separated  from 
his  family.  With  his  studies  and  domestic  habits,  he  was 
not  fond  of  leavinoj  home.  Durinor  the  rest  of  his  life,  his 
journeys  were  confined  to  an  occasional  visit  to  the  country, 
in  company  with  his  family,  a  few  leagues  from  the  capital, 
and  this  was  generally  less  for  rela.xation,  than  for  more  un- 
interrupted study. 

M.  de  Sacy  did  not  find  at  Genoa,  the  manuscripts  which 
had  been  referred  to.  Either  they  had  never  existed,  or  had 
perished  amid  the  distraction,  to  which  the  republic  had  more 
than  once  been  a  prey.  He  took  notes  however,  of  a  great 
many  documents  important  to  the  history  of  the  government 
and  commerce  of  the  republic  in  the  middle  ages.  On  his 
return  to  Paris,  in  1806,  he  made  a  report  to  the  academy  on 
the  various  documents,  and  at  a  later  period  published  some 
of  them  entire. 

In  the  same  year  appeared,  under  the  title  of  Chrcstomath- 
ie  Arobe,  a  selection  from  various  Arabian  writers  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  with  a  French  translation  and  notes.  This 
work,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  was  the  first  fruits  of  his  labors  as 
professor  of  Arabic.  The  work  fulfilled  the  object  he  had 
in  view,  and,  while  it  was  especially  intended  for  the  use  of 
the  pupils  of  the  School  of  Oriental  Languages,  it  was  soon 
adopted  in  all  the  universities,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
where  the  same  studies  were  cultivated. 

In  1808  M.  de  Sacy  was  elected  by  the  department  of  the 
Seine,  a  member  of  the  Legislative  body.  In  1810  appeared 
the  first  edition  of  the  Arabic  Grammar,  in  two  large  volumes 
8vo.  the  fruit  of  fifteen  years  researches  and  meditation. 
This  grammar  is  the  most  learned  and  methodical  view  of 
the  Arabic  language,  that  has  yet  appeared  in  Europe,  and 
is  a  very  remarkable  specimen  of  grammatical  analysis.  In 
the  same  year  M.  de  Sacy  published  a  French  translation  of 
an  Arabic  account  of  Egypt,  accompanied  by  notes.  The 
author  of  this  was  a  physician  of  Bjigdad,  named  Abd-allatif 
who  visited  Egypt  under  the  reign  of  the  great  Saladin,  and 
later  under  his  brother  Malek-Adel.    Versed  in  the  natural 
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and  philosophical  sciences,  a  religious  philosopher,  and  an 
enlightened  observer,  nothing  escaped  his  notice.  He  de- 
scribed the  climate  of  Egypt,  its  natural  productions  and 
phenomena,  and  monuments  of  antiquity,  many  of  which, 
since  his  time  have  disappeared.  The  whole  volume  of  the 
translation,  which  was  the  fruit  of  nearly  ten  years'  applica- 
tion, is  executed  with  extreme  care  ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
progress  which  oriental  literature  has  since  made,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  perform  the  task  better  at  the  present  day. 

M.  de  Sacy  as  we  have  seen,  carried  on  conjointly  several 
works  ;  and  yet  these  were  but  a  part  of  his  habitual  occu- 
pations ;  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  find  recreation  in  a 
change  of  subject.  While  he  was  composing  the  worksjust 
mentioned,  any  one  of  which  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
absorb  the  leisure  of  an  ordinary  scholar,  he  took  a  very  ac- 
tive part  in  the  labors  of  the  Academy  of  Inscription> ;  he 
furnished  articles  to  the  Notices  and  Extracts  from  the  MSS. 
in  the  King's  Library,  and  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  con- 
tributors to  the  Magazine  Encyclopedique^  the  Mines  de  /' 
Orient,  the  Annates  des  Voyages,  ^c. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  M.  de  Sacy,  throughout  almost  his 
whole  life,  was  a  man  of  business,  as  well  as  a  man  of  science. 
His  precision  and  accuracy,  his  indefatigable  activity,  the 
skill  with  which  he  invariably  retained  a  command  over 
his  tongue,  and  the  consummate  address  he  could  at  all 
times  employ,  enabled  him  to  take  part  in  every  thing,  and 
to  speak  on  every  subject.  Was  a  report  to  be  drawn  up  on 
any  matter  whatsoever,  he  wat  always  prepared  for  it ;  and 
what  is  most  remarkable,  his  ordinary  pursuits  went  on,  in 
the  meanwhile  as  if  he  had  nothing  else  to  attend  to. 

M.  de  Sacy  had  received  from  the  Imperial  Government, 
in  1813,  the  title  of  Baron,  which  he  had  so  nobly  earned. 
In  February  1815,  the  Royal  government  appointed  him 
Rector  of  the  University  of  Paris,  a  post,  which  had  been 
filled  by  Rollin  and  other  distinguished  personages.  He 
was  nominated  in  August  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
public  instruction,  which  subsequently  was  designated  the 
Royal  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  In  this  period  amid 
political  and  administrative  avocations,  we  must  place  a 
species  of  researches,  which  has  almost  formed  a  new  era 
in  oriental  studies — the  study  of  the  prosodial  and  metrical 
6ysten)s  of  the  Arabic  and  Persian  languages.  It  is  well 
known  of  what  advantage  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and 
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Greek  metrical  system  has  been  in  classical  literature.  This 
knowledge  was  still  more  necessary  for  Arabic  poetry,  in 
which  the  consonants  alone  are  generally  written  ;  yet  till  very 
lately  only  two  or  three  Europeans,  who  had  made  some  stay 
in  the  east,  had  been  initiated  in  so  important  a  study.  The 
researches  to  which  M.  de  Sacy  devoted  himself  commenced 
as  early  as  1814.  In  this  year  the  writer  of  this  memoir 
began  to  attend  his  course,  where  he  met  as  fellow  pupils, 
M.  Freytag,  professor  of  Arabic  at  the  University  of  Bonn, 
M"  Humbert,  professor  of  Arabic  at  Geneva,  and  M.  Garcin 
de  Tassy,  professor  of  Hindostani  in  the  Special  School  of 
•  Oriental  Languages.  The  investigations  of  M.  de  Sacy  de- 
veloped the  system  of  versification  of  all  the  Mussulman  na- 
tions which  possess  a  literature,  and  his  observations  were 
welcomed  and  immediately  adopted  by  the  principal  oriental- 
ists in  Europe. 

From  this  period  to  1822  oriental  literature  had  made  rap- 
id advances  in  Europe.  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  other  biblical 
languages,  were  still  cultivated,  particularly  in  Germany. 
Arabian  and  Persian,  thanks  to  M.  de  Sacy,  were  now 
taught  with  new  energy,  and  there  had  been  added  Arme- 
nian, Sanscrit,  and  Chinese,  in  fact  all  the  languages  of  mod- 
ern Asia,  which  enjoy  any  measure  of  celebrity.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  happy  idea  occurred  to  certain  per- 
sons, of  incorporating  together  at  Paris  all  the  lovers  of  ori- 
ental literature,  whatever  the  branch  they  had  adopted  as 
the  especial  object  of  their  researches,  and  of  combining 
around  this  centre  those  persons,  both  in  the  provinces  and 
abroad,  who  partook  of  the  same  tastes.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  olir  Asiatic  Society.  Of  this  Society  M.  de  Sacy 
was  elected  the  first  President. 

We  omit  many  contributions  of  great  but  minor  impor- 
tance, and  republications.  In  1823,  he  was  made  principal 
of  the  college  of  France,  and  in  1832,  was  raised  to  the 
peerage,  and  soon  after  appointed  conservator  of  oriental 
MSS.  in  the  Royal  library  and  perpetual  secretary  to  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions.  His  last  work  was  a  sketch  in 
two  volumes,  8vo,  of  the  religious  doctrines  of  the  Druses, 
for  which  as  we  have  stated,  he  had  collected  most  of  the 
materials  forty  years  before.  The  work  thus  published  was 
left  incomplete.  On  the  2lstof  February  1838,  after  an 
illness  of  only  three  days,  he  expired,  in  the  eighteth  year 
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of  his  age,  his  powers  of  intellect,  and  literary  activity  un- 
impaired. 

The  influence  which  M.  de  Sacy  exercised  over  not  only 
Arabic  and  Persian,  but  every  department  of  oriental  litera- 
ture was  very  great.  His  direct  connexion  with  the  govern- 
ment allowed  him  to  express  his  opinion  on  every  thing  in 
any  way  connected  with  those  studies ;  on  the  other  hand, 
his  works,  his  oral  instructions,  his  vast  correspondence,  his 
pupils;  who  were  successively  called  to  fill  the  principal  chairs 
of  Europe,  and  not  the  least,  his  contributions  to  the  princi- 
pal literary  collections  of  the  day,  allowed  the  public  to  par- 
ticipate in  all  his  ideas. 

Uniting  as  he  did  talents  so  various  and  so  brilliant,  he 
was  perhaps  more  distinguished  as  a  professor  than  in  any 
other  character.  Endowed  with  a  perfect  clearness  of  un- 
derstanding, having  had  time  to  meditate  on  all  the  mysteries 
of  the  theory  of  language,  and  possessing  a  knowledge  of 
the  tongue  he  had  to  teach  superior  to  that  of  any  one  be- 
fore him,  he  added  to  these  valuable  qualifications  much 
coolness  and  a  presence  of  mind  that  was  imperturbable. 
Did  any  difficulty  arise,  he  took  the  matter  up  and  went  di- 
rectly to  the  point,  saying  just  as  much  as  was  necessary  and 
nothing  more.  Thus,  his  lectures  became  not  those  of  France 
alone,  but  of  all  Europe.  They  were  constantly  attended 
by  men  who  had  completed  their  studies,  and  who  had  in 
some  instances  distinguished  themselves  by  important  works, 
and  who  yet  came  to  learn  something  from  him.  M.  deSacy 
was  quite  sensible  that  this  formed  a  part  of  his  renown,  and 
he  accordingly  attached  an  extreme  importance  to  the  due 
discharge  of  his  professional  duties.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
graduating  his  lessons,  so  as  to  consult  the  advantage  of  the  ' 
most  advanced  students  as  well  as  of  those  who  were  less  so ; 
the  former  he  required  to  explain  works  of  extreme  difficulty, 
and  when  the  work  was  one  which  he  had  not  yet  thorough- 
ly studied,  he  prepared  his  lecture  previously  at  home , 
compared  the  text  with  the  manuscripts  which  were  within 
his  reach;  and  cleared  up  all  obscurities.  When  the  hour  of 
lecture  arrived  he  was  ready  to  explain  every  thing.  Some- 
times, however,  difficulties  would  arise,  which  he  had  not 
foreseen,  on  which  occasions  he  frankly  confessed  his  em- 
barrassment; for  hciwas  not  one  of  those  men  who  desire  to 
have  it  believed  that  they  know  every  thing ;  but  on  his  re- 
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turn  home,  he  examined  the  question,  and  generally  at  the 
following  lecture,  gave  the  required  solution.  All  his  pupils 
were  sensible  of  the  trouble  he  gave  himself  on  their  account; 
all  were  struck  with  admiration  at  his  immense  erudition  ; 
but  such  of  them  as  were  natives  of  France,  experienced  in 
addition,  a  feeling  of  pride  and  exultation  in  the  glory  which 
thus  redounded  to  their  country. 

In  the  daily  habits  of  his  life,  he  was  punctual  and  uni- 
form. He  rose  at  about  half  past  seven,  and  at  eight  repaired 
to  his  study.  On  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  he 
met  his  Persian  class  at  the  College  of  France ;  on  Tuesdays 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  he  had  his  Arabic  classes  at  the 
King's  Library,  from  half  past  ten  till  half  past  twelve.  After 
his  lecture,  he  went  either  to  the  council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, to  the  Institute,  or  to  some  of  the  government  offices. 
At  six  o'clock  he  generally  dined  with  his  family.  After  din- 
ner, he  went  to  the  charity  board  of  his  district  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  or  to  an  evening  meeting  of  Savants,  or  to 
the  house  of  some  friend  or  minister.  When  he  did  not  leave 
home,  which  was  generally  the  case,  he  entered  his  study  at 
eight  o'clock,  and  worked  there  till  eleven.  On  Sundays 
and  festivals  he  regularly  attended  the  service  of  the  church. 
M.  de  Sacy  never  left  homo  except  for  a  specific  object ;  and 
for  the  sake  of  exercise  he  generally  went  on  foot. 

It  may  be  asked  how  M.  de  Sacy,  with  so  many  duties 
academical,  and  administrative,  found  time  to  compose  works 
requiring  so  minute  attention  ?  I  answer,  he  ate  sparingly, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  hours  of  sleep,  his  mind  was 
constantly  at  work.  On  the  one  hand,  M.  de  Sacy  was  an- 
imated with  that  unceasing  ardor  which  dispenses  with  all 
repose,  and  which  might  have  been  truly  called  the  sacred 
fire ;  and  on  the  other,  he  possessed  the  rare  gift  of  being 
able  to  pass  continually  from  one  subject  to  another,  without 
loss  of  time.  When  he  went  any  where,  if  he  was  likely  to 
have  an  hour,  or  even  a  quarter  of  an  hour  unoccupied,  he 
took  care  to  furnish  himself  with  a  book  or  some  sheets  of 
paper,  and  he  turned  those  moments  to  account,  however 
short. 

We  conclude  this  sketch,  with  a  reference  to  the  religious 
sentiments  of  M.  de  Sacy.  We  extract  from  his  will,  drawn 
up  in  August  1835.  I  have  always,"  he  says,  "fived  in 
the  faith  of  the  catholic  church ;  and  if  my  conduct  has  not 
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always  been,  as  I  humbly  acknowledge,  conformable  to  the 
sacred  rules  which  that  faith  enjoins,  those  faults  have  ncYer 
been  with  me,  the  effect  of  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the 
christian  religion,  or  of  its  divine  origin.  I  firmly  trust  they 
will  be  forgiven  me,  through  the  mercy  of  my  Heavenly 
Father,  in  virtue  of  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  my  Saviour 
not  putting  my  confidence  in  any  personal  merit  of  my  own, 
and  confessing  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  in  myself 
1  am  nothing  but  weakness,  misery  and  wretchedness." 


Art.  II.— Egypt  as  it  is  in  1833.    By  Thomas  Waghoric,  Steam 
Agent  in    Egypt.   London :  Smith  Elder  &  Co. 

This  pamphlet  was  published  in  England  last  Autumn, 
with  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  English  government  to  re- 
cognize the  independence  of  Egypt.  It  is  addressed  to 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  late  Governor  General  of  India.  The 
statement  of  facts  contained  in  it  corresponds  with  what  we 
derive  from  other  sources  most  entitled  to  credit.  Indeed  on 
most  points  the  statements  must  be  considered  as  oflScially 
sanctioned  by  the  government  of  Egypt.  Prefixed  to  the 
appendix,  from  which  we  have  taken  the  documents  relating 
to  education  given  below,  is  the  following  certificate  : — 

"Conformably  to  instructions  given  by  His  Highness  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt  the  following  information  is  rendered  to  Mr 
Waghorn,  by  me  the  minister  of  Public  Instruction  and 
Public  Works.  (signed) 

MUCTAR,  Bey  of  Egypt. 

Cairo,  Dec.  21  1837. 

The  present  position  of  Egypt  is  not  without  peculiar  and 
even  romantic  interest.  The  date  of  her  origin  is  lost  in  the 
obscurity  of  tradition.  The  traces  of  her  high  refinement  are 
already  found  in  the  earliest  authentic  history.  The  gov- 
ernment was  fully  organized,  with  settled  divisions  of  oflSce 
and  forms  of  justice,  and  the  riches  of  the  country  developed 
in  the  days  of  Abraham.  She  was  the  mother  of  arts  and 
sciences  and  of  civilization  in  Europe.  For  centuries  has  her 
power  l)een  feared,  and  for  decades  of  centuries  have  her 
riches  been  coveted.  Her  pyramids  and  temples  remain  for  the 
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wonder  of  the  world  ;  but  the  power  of  her  priesthood,  the 
genius  of  her  people,  and  the  wise  and  stable  order  of  her 
administration  are  gone.  The  world  has  admired  and  has 
despised  her. 

Yet  there  are  tokens,  slight  and  uncertain  indeed,  that 
Egypt  may  recover  from  this  long  degeneracy.  This  hope 
lies  not  in  the  energy  of  the  people,  but  in  the  singular  per- 
sonal character  of  Mahomed  Ali  the  reigning  Pacha.  As 
the  eyes  of  Europe  are  turned  with  interest  to  the  career  of 
this  extraordinary  man,  and  men  are  anxiously  watching  the 
character  and  waiting  for  the  results  of  his  movements,  we 
have  thought  a  slight  notice  of  his  history  would  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  our  readers,  nor  an  unapt  introduction  to  a 
statement  of  his  labors  for  education. 

Mahomed  Ali  was  born  in  Cavalla,  a  small  town  of  Rou- 
melia,  a  district  of  Albania.  By  his  vigilance,  resoluteness, 
and  promptness  of  action,  he  gained  the  appointment  of  sub- 
ordinate collector  of  taxes  in  that  place,  an  office  allowing, 
and  perhaps,  in  the  customary  discharge  of  it,  requiring 
fearlessness  and  cruelty.  Here  he  married  a  relation  of  the 
governor  and  became  a  dealer  in  tobacco.  When  the  French 
invaded  Egypt  in  1798,  he  was  sent  with  300  men  to  join 
the  opposing  army.  After  the  treacherous  murder  of  the 
Mamelouks,  he  obtained  the  command  of  a  division  under 
Yousef  Bey  in  the  expedition  against  them  in  Upper  Egypt. 
Being  in  danger  from  some  alleged  misconduct  in  this  cam- 
paign, he  combined  with  a  rival  to  overthrow  the  adminis- 
tration, and  the  power  reverted  to  the  Mamelouks.  In  sev- 
eral clianges  which  followed  he  became  an  object  of  attention 
at  Constantinople,  and  was  appointed  Pacha  of  Djidda  and 
Mecca  in  1804.  Before  he  could  enter  on  this  office  he 
was,  doubtless  at  his  own  instigation,  proclaimed  Pacha  of 
Egypt  by  the  army  under  his  command,  and  after  some 
struggles  with  the  rival  Beys  and  with  the  Sultan,  was  fully 
recognized  by  the  latter  in  that  capacity.  In  1807,  he  utter- 
ly defeated  an  English  invading  army  under  General  Eraser. 
In  1811,  he  most  perfidiously  aud  cruelly  murdered  several 
hundred  of  the  Mamelouk  chiefs.  Till  1815  he  was  occupied 
in  war  with  the  Wakabees  in  Arabia.  This  war  was  renewed 
in  1824  and  lasted  several  years. 

At  present  the  dependence  of  Mahomed  Ali  on  the  Sul- 
tan seems  to  be  nominal.  He  has  been  recently  at  war  with 
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the  Porte  and  has  conquered  Syria,  which  he  now  holds. 
He  is  now  about  70  years  of  age.  There  is  yet  an  uncer- 
tainty who  will  be  his  successor,  and  a  fear  may  be  entertain- 
ed that  his  plans  will  die  with  him,  and  Egypt  revert  to  her 
former  sub  ection  and  cruel  oppresion. 

The  present  viceroy  has  made  great  changes  in  the  arts 
and  h  bits  of  the  people,  as  well  as  in  the  spirit  of  the  gov- 
ernment. He  has  assumed  the  proprietorship  of  almost  all 
the  land  of  Egypt.  He  is  the  principal  trader  of  the  country. 
Those  who  are  yet  permitted  to  hold  lands  may  sell  nothing 
till  the  agents  of  the  Pacha  have  bought  what  they  please  at 
their  own  price.  The  population  of  Egypt  is  about  3,000,- 
000,  and  (he  revenue  nearly  £20,000,000.  The  commerce 
of  the  country  does  not  exceed  £10,000,000,  and  the  manu- 
factures are  recent  and  introduced  by  the  viceroy.  He  has 
been  at  great  pains  to  learn  and  use  every  recent  improve- 
ment in  the  arts  in  Europe.  He  has  constructed  a  canal  from 
Alexandria  to  the  Nile,  48  miles  long,  90  feet  broad  and  18 
deep.  250,000  men  it  is  said  were  employed  at  once  on  this 
work  and  it  was  finished  in  six  weeks.  The  culture  and 
manufacture  of  cotton  have  been  greatly  encouraged.  The 
soldiers  are  armed  and  disciplined  after  the  fashion  of  Europe. 
This  attempt  nearly  cost  the  Pacha  his  life.  The  army  num- 
bers nearly  160,000  men.  Cannon  are  cast,  powder  manu- 
&ctured,'  the  steam  engine  used  in  Cairo.  The  changes  in 
Egypt  are  a  remarkable  illustration  of  what  the  genius  of 
one  man  can  effect.  Whether  this  genius  has  been  influen- 
ced by  motives  of  patriotism  may  well  be  questioned ;  wheth- 
er what  of  good  there  is  in  his  labors  shall  survive  him  is  a 
problem  which  time  only  can  solve. 

EDUCATION  IN  EGYPT. 
It  is  to  his  Highness  Mahomed  Ali  Pasha  that  Egypt 
owes  the  introduction  not  only  of  special,  but  also  of  elemen- 
tary education.  The  following  is  the  plan  of  public  instruc- 
tion.   There  are  50  primary  schools,  of  which  there  are 
3  at  Cairo,  of  600  scholars, 

1  at  Alexandria,  of  200  " 

1  at  Sious,  of  200 
45  at  other  towns  of  the  provinces, 

composed  of  each  100  scholars,  4500 


Total, 

6 


5500 
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They  are  taught  reading  and  writing,  Arabic,  and  the  four 
rules  of  arithmetic.  These  schools,  after  three  years  study, 
supply  scholars  to  the  two  preparatory  schools, 

1  at  Abouzabel,  1500  scholars, 

1  at  Alexandria,  800  " 

Total  2300 
In  these  two  schools  are  taught  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish, 
and  a  complete  course  of  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  geom- 
etry and  algebra,  history,  and  drawing.  These  last  schools 
supply,  after  four  years'  study,  scholars  for  the  special  schools 
which  are  ten  in  number  as  follows : 


The  School  of  Medicine, 

300  scholars. 

(( 

of  Veterinary  Surgery, 

120 

tc 

for  Cavalry, 

300 

<( 

for  Artillery, 

800 

cc 

for  Infantry, 

800  " 

t( 

the  Polytechnic, 

225  " 

<( 

of  Languages, 

155 

cc 

of  Music, 

150 

cc 

of  Agriculture, 

50 

cc 

of  Midwifery,  which  used 

to  be  100, 

20  " 

Total 

2,415 

Total  of  Special,  2,416 
"  of  Preparatory  schools,  2,300 
"       Primary,  "  5,500 


Grand  Total,  10,215 
All  these  schools  are  furnished  with  Professors,  European 
and  native.  The  duration  of  the  studies  varies  from  three 
to  five  years.  The  scholars  of  all  these  school  are  lodged  in 
barracks,  and  subject  to  military  discipline ;  they  are  clothed, 
fed,  and  paid,  by  his  Highness.  The  scholars  receive 
monthly 

Year.    1st.      2d.      3d.     4th.  5th. 

Primary  schoools,  8  10  12  piastres. 
Preparatory  "  15     20    20    30  " 

Special        «  40     50    60    70  80 

Of  these  schools  certain  of  the  distinguished  boys  are 
made  corporals,  serjeants  and  serjeant-majors ;  these  first, 
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receive  five  piastres,  the  second  ten,  and  the  third,  fifteen 
piastres,  a  month  extra. 

Besides  these  schools,  which  compose  the  regular  system 
of  public  instruction,  there  are  regimental  schools  for  the 
soldiers,  and  schools  attached  to  the  mosques,  which  last 
amount,  at  least,  from  4,000  to  5,000  more  in  Cairo  ;  and 
the  total  number  of  scholars  at  the  mosques,  also  throughout 
all  the  provinces,  amount  to  15,000  more.  Besides  all  these 
schools  under  the  administration  of  His  Highness,  there  have 
been  formed  private  establishments,  directed  by  Europeans, 
for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  education  among  the  pop- 
ulation, without  reference  to  religion  or  nation. 

HISTORICO-STATISTICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ACTUAL  STATE 
OF  MEDICINE  IN  EGYPT. 
(On  the  27th  December,  1837.) 

In  Egypt,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  East,  all  the  Sciences 
were  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  empire  of  the  Caliphs ; 
hardly  have  some  disfigured  and  badly  understood  manu- 
scripts, transmitted  to  us  a  dim  reflection  of  an  epoque" 
of  glory  and  intelligence.  Medicine  was  given  up  to  the 
achievements  of  empiricism,  and  surgery  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  barbers — pharmacy  to  the  shop  of  the  merchant; 
but  when  the  political  relations  between  christianized  Europe 
and  Turkey  became  more  friendly,  and  communication  more 
easy  and  more  frequent,  the  east  was  overrun  with  physi- 
cians, who  easily  established  their  superiority  over  these 
empirics.  Since  that  time  the  orientals  have  attributed  to  all 
Europeans  a  decided  medical  talent,  and  even  in  our  day,  the 
public  credulity  is  but  too  often  practised  upon,  by  men  whose 
foreign  extraction  is  the  only  scientific  title  they  possses. 

In  commencing  the  great  course  of  reformation  that  he 
determined  upon,  Mahomed  Ali  made  offers  to  European 
officers  of  every  rank  and  department ;  a  general  military 
organization  took  place,  and  then  as  a  matter  of  course,  a 
medical  service  was  created  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Egyptian  forces. 

Clot  Bey,  engaged  as  physician  and  surgeon-in-chief  to 
the  new  army,  arrived  in  Egypt,  followed  by  a  number  of 
medical  officers,  who  were  immediately  appointed  to  the  dit- 
ferent  regiments  and  hospitals  then  forming.  Thus  began  a 
regular  service. 

llie  surgeon,  the  physician,  and  the  apothecary  constitut- 
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ed  the  general  council  of  health,  placed  under  the  immediate 
authority  of  the  minister  of  war,  and  having  under  its  sur- 
veillance secondary  councils  for  the  land  forces,  and  those 
established  upon  all  the  possessions  of  His  Highness.  The 
medical  service  was  actually,  at  its  beginning,  almost  exclu- 
sively directed  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  French  regula- 
tions. 

The  foreign  physicians  and  apothecaries  employed  in  the 
state  and  military  hospitals  belonging  to  the  diflferent  nations 
of  Europe,  appear  on  the  medical  lists  in  the  following  pro- 
portions : 


Italians, 

105 

French, 

32 

English, 

6 

Germans, 

5 

Poles, 

4 

Spaniards, 

2 

154 

The  salary  given  to  the  different  ranks  was  fixed  as  follows: 

Francs. 

Inspector  General  of  the  land  forces  and  the  marine, 

and  President  of  the  Council  General  of  Health,  30,000 
Inspector  and  member  of  the  Council  General  of 


Health,  10,000 

Inspector  of  the  Army,  8,500 

Principals,  5,000 

Majors,  3,400 

Assistant  Majors,  2,200 

Under  Assistants,  1 ,500 


The  title  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  one  of  the  faculties 
of  Europe,  is  required  to  obtain  the  rank  of  major. 

The  general  council  of  health,  at  present,  is  composed  as 
follows : 

MM.  Clot  Bey,  Inspector  General,  President. 
Giatani  Bey,  Private  physician  to  Ilis  Highness,  honorary 
member. 

Delsignore  Bey,  Inspector  Physician,  incumbent  member. 
Detouches  Bey,  Inspector  Apothecary,  incumbent  member. 

Formation  of  the  Hospital  and  medical  school  at  Abouzabel. 
The  opening  of  the  hospital  at  Abouzabel  is  dated  from 
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the  year  1829.  The  camp  of  instruction,  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  establishment,  and  composed  of  the  Infantry 
of  the  army,  the  staff,  and  the  Artillery  schools,  (in  all 
25,000  men)  provide  it  on  an  average  with  about  1 ,500,  or 
2,000  sick. 

The  dearth  of  native  physicians,  and  the  existence  of  ma- 
teriak  proper  for  the  formation  of  a  school,  suggested  to 
Clot  Bey  the  idea  of  establishing,  in  the  very  precincts  of 
the  hospital,  a  medical  class,  destined  to  produce  surgeons 
and  apothecaries,  for  the  service  of  the  land  and  sea  forces. 
His  views  were  approved  of,  and  in  1827,  young  men, 
chosen  from  the  schools  of  the  mosques,  were  the  first  initia- 
ted in  the  science. 

The  programme  of  the  studies  comprised  the  following  sub- 
'ecti : — 

1.  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

2.  Pathology  and  external  Clinique. 

3.  Pathology  and  internal  Clinique. 

4.  Materia  medica  and  Therapeutics. 

5.  Hygiene  and  Forensic  Medicine. 

6.  Medicine  and  Chemistry. 

7.  Botany. 

Clot  Bey  was  appointed  Director  of  the  school,  and  pro- 
fessor of  Pathology,  and  of  External  Clinique.  This 
school  has  produced,  since  its  formation,  from  410  to  420 
medical  officers,  incorporated  in  the  army  and  navy,  with 
the  rank  of  under-assistants,  assistants  and  majors. 

Twelve  young  Arabians  were  brought  in  1833  to  Paris, 
by  Clot  Bey,  for  the  completion  of  their  medical  studies, 
and  six  of  them  are  employed  since  their  return  to  Egypt, 
as  assistant  professors,  in  the  school  of  Abouzabel,  where 
they  had  received,  as  pupils,  instructions  in  the  art  they 
practised.  The  six  others  still  at  Paris,  will  be  forthwith  re- 
stored to  their  country,  where  they  will  put  in  practice,  hke 
their  predecessors,  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired. 

Creation  of  the  second  schools  at  Alexandria  and  Aleppo. 

In  1837,  two  secondary  medical  schools  were  created,  one 
at  Alexandria,  the  other  at  Aleppo,  for  the  improvement  of 
the  practical  instruction  of  the  pupils  from  the  school  at  Abouz- 
abel ;  they  were  instructed  in  Descriptive  Anatomy,  Pathol- 
ogy, Internal  and  External  Clinique,  Practicd  Pharmacy. 
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The  instruction  devolved  upon  the  Physicians,  Surgeons' 
Apothecaries,  (in  chief)  of  the  army  and  navy. 

Removal  of  the  hospital  and  medical  school  from  Abouzabel 

to  Cairo, 

In  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  the  camp,  which 
had  given  rise  to  the  creation  of  the  hospital,  and  the  school 
of  Abouzabel,  the  sick-ward  had  not  received  more  than  ten 
individuals  laboring  under  chronic  affections.  From  that 
time  the  two  establishments  were  no  longer  necessary  ;  their 
removal  to  a  more  convenient  place  for  the  sick,  and  for  in- 
struction, became  an  absolute  necessity.  The  vast  edifice 
of  Casser-el-ein,  occupied  by  a  preparatory  school,  was  des- 
tined to  receive  the  sick,  and  pupils  from  Abouzabel,  and 
vice  versa :  it  was  an  exchange  very  profitable  to  the  service 
and  to  humanity. 

The  edifice  of  Casser-el-ein,  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Hie,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  Cairo, 
and  upon  the  site  of  the  farm  called  Ibrahim  Bey's,  where 
the  French,  at  the  time  of  their  conquest,  established  their 
military  hospitals.  It  is  fonned  by  four  ranges  of  buildings 
in  a  square :  sixtyfour  spacious  apartments,  of  forty  beds 
each,  composed  of  two  stories ;  a  separate  building  for  the 
apothecary,  the  chemical  laboratory,  the  museum  of  physic, 
and  natural  history,  for  the  amphitheatre,  baths,  and  kitch- 
ens, &c. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  medical  school,  works  on  the 
following  subjects  have  been  translated  into  Arabic  : — 

1.  Anatomy;  2.  Surgical  Pathology;  3.  Physiology; 
4.  Physic;  5.  Chemistry;  6.  Botany;  7.  Materia medica ; 
8.  Toxicology;  9.  Hygiene;  10.  Midwifery  and  diseases 
of  women  and  children  ;  11.  Treatise  on  General  Anatomy  ; 
12.  Treatment  of  Asphyxia  ;  13.  Guide  to  Military  Surgery  ; 
Jl.  Treatise  on  Bandages;  15.  Diseases  of  the  skin;  16. 
Rules  of  Military  Hospitals. 

The  duration  of  medical  studies  is  five  years.  The  re- 
newal of  the  students  takes  place  every  five  years.  The 
pupils  wear  a  uniform  and  are  furnished  according  to  the 
military  rule,  fed,  dressed,  lodged,  at  the  expense  of  the 
government,  and  receive  besides,  some  pay,  which  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  Thus,  the  pupils 
of  the  first  year,  receive  forty  piastres  a  month,  (ten  francs,) 
those  of  the  second  year  fifty  piastres,  and  thus  progressing 
to  the  fifth  year. 
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The  Lectureships  are  given  by  concours,  or  instead,  to 
those  whose  services  have  sufficiently  deserved  the  reward. 

The  salary  of  the  professors  is  5,000  francs  a  year.  That 
of  the  director  of  the  school  7000  francs. 

The  persona]  instruction  is  composed,  and  the  courses  di- 
vided in  the  following  manner. 

MM.  Duvigneau,  Director, — Pathology  and  Internal  Clin- 
ique. 

Scisson, — Pathology  and  External  Clinique. 
Sischer, — Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
Person, — Medicine  and  Chemistry. 
Figari, — Botany  and  Materia  medica. 
Paclhod, — Pharmacy. 

Pruner, — (Chief  Physician  to  the  Hospital)  Surgery. 
Each  European  professor  is  assisted  by  an  Arabian  profes- 
sor who  understands  French. 

Formation  of  the  Civil  Hospital, 

The  removal  of  the  hospital  from  Abouzabel  to  Casser- 
el-ein,  caused  the  suppression  of  that  of  Cairo,  situated  in 
the  "  Grand  Place  de  V  Ezbehir." 

At  length  a  civil  hospital  was  established,  divided  into  five 
departments — hospital  for  men,  hospital  for  women,  a  mater- 
nity, a  lying-in  hospital,  and  a  lunatic  establishment.  It  is 
capable  of  accommodating  500  sick. 

The  civil  hospital  at  Cairo  is  the  first  created  in  the  otto- 
man empire  since  the  caliphs,  and  although  they  had  in  the 
height  of  their  power  created  some,  they  never  were  so  com- 
plete as  the  Asylum  of  Piety,  which  Mahomed  Ali  has 
opened  for  human  sufferings. 

Thus,  in  the  regeneration  of  Egypt,  medicine  has  been, 
and  ought  to  be,  one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments. 

The  ascendancy  which  its  ministers  exercised  throughout 
the  whole  of  society  by  their  mission  of  philanthropy,  has 
rendered  the  union  of  two  people,  essentially  different,  more 
intimate,  created  gratitude,  encouraged  devotedness,  and  has 
broken  down  the  barrier  that  existed  between  the  worship- 
pers of  Christ  and  those  of  the  Prophet — a  superstitious  but 
popular  hatred. 

The  devotedness  of  the  European  physicians,  their  heroic 
struggle  against  the  plague,  their  praiseworthy  and  entire 
disregard  of  their  own  lives,  have  produced  invaluable  re- 
sults; bat  it  is  especially  the  formation  of  the  school  at 
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The  instruction  devolved  upon  the  Physicians,  Surgeons' 
Apothecaries,  (in  chief)  of  the  army  and  navy. 

Removal  of  the  hospital  and  medical  school  from  Abouzabel 

to  Cairo, 

In  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  the  camp,  which 
had  given  rise  to  the  creation  of  the  hospital,  and  tlie  school 
of  Abouzabel,  the  sick-ward  had  not  received  more  than  ten 
individuals  laboring  under  chronic  affections.  From  that 
time  the  two  establishments  were  no  longer  necessary  ;  their 
removal  to  a  more  convenient  place  for  the  sick,  and  for  in- 
struction, became  an  absolute  necessity.  The  vast  edifice 
of  Casser-el-ein,  occupied  by  a  preparatory  school,  was  des- 
tined to  receive  the  sick,  and  pupils  from  Abouzabel,  and 
vice  versa :  it  was  an  exchange  very  profitable  to  the  service 
and  to  humanity. 

The  edifice  of  Casser-el-ein,  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Hie,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  Cairo, 
and  upon  the  site  of  the  farm  called  Ibrahim  Bey's,  where 
the  French,  at  the  time  of  their  conquest,  established  their 
military  hospitals.  It  is  formed  by  four  ranges  of  buildings 
in  a  square :  sixtyfour  spacious  apartments,  of  forty  beds 
each,  composed  of  two  stories ;  a  separate  building  for  the 
apothecary,  the  chemical  laboratory,  the  museum  of  physic, 
and  natural  history,  for  the  amphitheatre,  baths,  and  kitch- 
ens, &c. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  medical  school,  works  on  the 
following  subjects  have  been  translated  into  Arabic  : — 

1.  Anatomy;  2.  Surgical  Pathology;  3.  Physiology; 
4.  Physic;  5.  Chemistry;  6.  Botany;  7.  Materia medica ; 
8.  Toxicology  ;  9.  Hygiene ;  10.  Midwifery  and  diseases 
of  women  and  children  ;  11 .  Treatise  on  General  Anatomy  ; 
12.  Treatment  of  Asphyxia  ;  13.  Guide  to  Military  Surgery  ; 
J 1.  Treatise  on  Bandages;  15.  Diseases  of  the  skin;  16. 
Rules  of  Military  Hospitals. 

The  duration  of  medical  studies  is  five  years.  The  re- 
newal of  the  students  takes  place  every  five  years.  The 
pupils  wear  a  uniform  and  are  furnished  according  to  the 
military  rule,  fed,  dressed,  lodged,  at  the  expense  of  the 
government,  and  receive  besides,  some  pay,  which  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  Thus,  the  pupils 
of  the  first  year,  receive  forty  piastres  a  month,  (ten  francs,) 
those  of  the  second  year  fifty  piastres^  and  thus  progressing 
to  the  fifth  year. 
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The  Lectureships  are  given  by  concours,  or  instead,  to 
those  whose  services  have  sufficiently  deserved  the  reward. 

The  salary  of  the  professors  is  5,000  francs  a  year.  That 
of  the  director  of  the  school  7000  francs. 

The  personal  instruction  is  composed,  and  the  courses  di- 
vided in  the  following  manner. 

MM.  Duvigneau,  Director, — Pathology  and  Internal  Clin- 
ique. 

Scisson, — Pathology  and  External  Clinique. 
Sischer, — Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
Person, — Medicine  and  Chemistry. 
Figari, — Botany  and  Materia  medica. 
Pacthod, — Pharmacy. 

Pruner, — (Chief  Physician  to  the  Hospital)  Surgery. 
Each  European  professor  is  assisted  by  an  Arabian  profes- 
sor who  understands  French. 

Formation  of  the  Civil  Hospital, 

The  removal  of  the  hospital  from  Abouzabel  to  Casser- 
el-ein,  caused  the  suppression  of  that  of  Cairo,  situated  in 
the  "  Grand  Place  de  V  Ezbehir." 

At  length  a  civil  hospital  was  established,  divided  into  five 
departments — hospital  for  men,  hospital  for  women,  a  mater- 
nity, a  lying-in  hospital,  and  a  lunatic  establishment.  It  is 
capable  of  accommodating  500  sick. 

The  civil  hospital  at  Cairo  is  the  first  created  in  the  otto- 
man empire  since  the  caliphs,  and  although  they  had  in  the 
height  of  their  power  created  some,  they  never  were  so  com- 
plete as  the  Asylum  of  Piety,  which  Mahomed  Ali  has 
opened  for  human  sufferings. 

Thus,  in  the  regeneration  of  Egypt,  medicine  has  been, 
and  ought  to  be,  one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments. 

The  ascendancy  which  its  ministers  exercised  throughout 
the  whole  of  society  by  their  mission  of  philanthropy,  has 
rendered  the  union  of  two  people,  essentially  different,  more 
intimate,  created  gratitude,  encouraged  devotedness,  and  has 
broken  down  the  barrier  that  existed  between  the  worship- 
pers of  Christ  and  those  of  the  Prophet — a  superstitious  but 
popular  hatred. 

The  devotedness  of  the  European  physicians,  their  heroic 
s^ggle  against  the  plague,  their  praiseworthy  and  entire 
disregard  of  their  own  lives,  have  produced  invaluable  re- 
fults;  bat  it  is  especially  the  formation  of  the  school  at 
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Abouzabel  which  gave  a  new  era  to  medicine  in  Egypt,  a 


Initiated  in  the  different  sciences  which  belong  to  the  art 
of  medicine,  and  which  constitute  the  well  informed  man, 
the  medical  pupils  became  so  many  apostles,  destined  to 
spread  the  light  of  knowledge  in  the  midst  of  a  people  still 
enslaved  by  prejudice  and  ignorance. 

Henceforth  the  wonders  of  medicine  and  chemistry  are  no 
longer  supposed  to  be  brought  forth  by  magic  or  by  the 
devil. 

The  Ulima  himself,  at  Marchi,  has  applauded  the  acquire- 
ments of  the  young  girls,  knowing  the  Arabic  language, 
equally  with  those  who  studied  in  the  mosques.  ^<  I  have 
given  an  account  of  the  structure  of  the  organs  explaining 
Ihe  phenomena  of  conception,  the  principal  functions  of  life, 
the  sublime  discovery  of  Harvey,  the  chemical  decomposi- 
tion of  air,  the  geometrical  proportions  of  the  Pelvis,  Parturi- 
tion, both  natural  and  unnatural,  and  have  quoted  by  turns,  the 
names  of  Ferritie  and  Baudolvegues.  Mother  of  all  the 
schools  established  in  Egypt — modelled  by  its  regular  organ- 
ization, its  order,  and  discipline — by  the  fees  given  to  pre- 
serve it,  the  rewards  awarded  by  the  annual  public  examina- 
tions, worthy  the  royal  patronage  which  presides  over  its 
destinies,  and  of  the  gratitude  of  the  country — by  the  nu- 
merous scientific  treatises  which  are,  in  some  degree,  natu- 
ralized by  its  removal, — the  school  of  medicine  has  given  the 
first  impulse  to  the  regenerative  movement,  and  has  not 
stopped  one  single  instant,  continuing,  with  success,  the 
humane  and  intellectual  task  it  has  thus  auspiciously  under- 


FEMALE  EDUCATION  IN  EGYPT. 
[From  Cheerer's  Letters  in  the  New  York  Obserrer.] 

A  movement  has  been  made  by  the  Pacha  recently  at 
Cairo,  in  the  cause  of  female  education,  which  is  most  aston- 
ishing, and  may  produce  important  results.  He  has  proposed 
to  Miss  Halliday,  an  English  lady  employed  as  a  missionary 
teacher  in  Cairo,  to  take  under  her  charge  a  female  school 
of  one  hundred  pupils;  and  the  scholars  with  whom  he 
begins  the  experiment,  and  sets  the  example  to  his  people, 
in  his  desire  to  have  them  instructed,  are  his  own  daughters. 
The  Princess  of  Egypt  is  the  patroness  of  the  new  institu- 
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taken. 
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lion,  and  Miss  Haliday  has  been  presented  to  her  Highness, 
with  the  wife  of  one  of  the  missionaries  in  Cairo  as  her  in- 
terpreter, under  the  most  auspicious  circumstances,  with  the 
most  pleasing  reception.  The  charge  of  Miss  Halliday  in 
the  proposed  school  commences  the  very  day*  on  which  I  am 
writing ;  but  whether  with  the  whole  of  the  proposed  hun- 
dred pupils  immediately,  or  whether  her  teachings  will  be 
comparatively  private  till  assistant  teachers,  who  have  been 
sent  for,  shall  be  received  from  England,  I  know  not.  I  be- 
lieve that  to-day  she  begins  her  course  of  instructions  in  the 
harem  of  the  Pacha,  to  be  continued  four  hours  each  day 
except  Friday,  the  Mahommedan  Sabbath,  and  our  own 
Lord's  day.  A  movement  of  this  kind  in  Egypt  is  astonish- 
ing to  a  degree  that  makes  it  almost  incredible ;  nor  can  any- 
thing more  evidently  prove  the  largeness  of  the  Pacha's  mind, 
and  his  superiority  to  the  prejudices  of  this  obstinately  igno- 
rant and  superstitious  people. 

The  Supreme  Disposer  of  all  events  only  knows  to  what 
results  this  new  movement  may  lead,  or  to  what  extent  and 
with  what  success,  it  shall  be  carried  on ;  but  if  it  should 
proceed  thoroughly  and  extensively  for  but  one  generation, 
it  is  certain  that  the  Pacha  has  laid  the  foundation  for  an  en- 
tire revolution  in  the  habits  of  this  country ;  a  foundation 
indeed  for  the  renovation  of  Egypt,  and  a  preparation  for 
the  way  of  the  Lord,  an  highway  for  the  spread  of  the  gos- 
pel, such  as  no  other  means  could  have  effected. 


Art.  Ill  —how  SHALL  I  GOVERN  MY  SCHOOL. 
[From  the  Presbyterian. J 

Mk.  E.  C.  Wines,  already  favorably  known  to  the  pub- 
lic as  a  successful  teacher  and  popular  author,  has  just  issued 
a  duodecimo  volume  of  three  hundred  pages,  with  the 
above  title ;  of  which  we  may  say  in  a  word  that  it  embraces 
the  results  of  much  reading,  reflection,  observation,  and  ex- 
perience, presented  in  a  clear  method,  and  in  a  style  at  once 
pleasing  and  forcible.  By  presenting  the  topics  he  treats, 
in  their  order,  we  can  best  accomplish  our  design  of  giving  a 
general  view  of  his  work.  They  indeed,  form  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle of  themselves. 

*April  2d,  1838. 
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Begin  your  school  by  forming  a  regular  plan  of  govern- 
ment ;  settle  in  your  own  mind  the  principles  by  which  you 
will  be  guided  in  your  little  administration  ;  propose  to  your- 
self certain  definite  results,  and  aim  steadily  at  their  attain- 
ment. 

In  forming  your  plan  of  government,  avoid  the  multipli- 
cation of  trifling  rules  ;  seize  upon  principles  as  comprehen- 
sive as  possible  for  your  administrative  laws  ;  and  be  careful 
to  draw  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  your  rules  and 
those  eternal  principles  of  morality  which  have  their  foun- 
dation in  the  revealed  will  of  God,  and  are  therefore  obliga- 
tory upon  all  rational  creatures  every  where,  and  at  all  times. 

Let  your  pupils  distinctly  understand,  and  feel  that  your 
will  is  the  supreme  law ;  establish  your  authority  upon  a 
firm  basis  ;  and  require  invariable,  unconditional,  unhesitat- 
ing submission  to  it. 

Seek  continually,  by  prayer.  Divine  aid  and  guidance  in 
the  performance  of  your  duty  ;  cultivate  in  your  heart,  and 
manifest  in  your  life,  a  spirit  of  sincere,  though  unostenta- 
tious., piety. 

Make  the  word  of  God  your  constant  study,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  becoming  familiar  with  its  principles  and  imbued 
with  its  spirit. 

Strive,  by  all  suitable  means  and  on  all  proper  occasions, 
to  convince  your  pupils  that  you  love  them  ;  that  you  sym- 
pathize with  them ;  and  that  you  desire  their  improvement 
in  knowledge  and  virtue. 

Formal  lectures  on  moral  subjects,  delivered  with  unction 
and  in  simple  style,  will  be  productive  of  happy  effects  on 
your  pupils ;  attend,  therefore,  assiduously  and  affectionately 
to  the  discharge  of  this  duty  ;  but  do  not  rest  there  :  seize 
the  occasions,  as  they  rise  in  the  daily  occurrences  of  the 
school  and  conduct  of  the  scholars,  to  enforce  more  pointed- 
ly the  principles  and  dispositions  of  virtue  ;  and,  above  all, 
teach  by  example  even  more  than  by  precept. 

Do  not  confine  your  attention  to  your  pupils  to  school 
hours  ;  let  it  embrace  also,  as  far  as  practicable,  their  seasons 
of  relaxation  and  amusement. 

Be  reasonable  in  your  requirements  ;  be  firm  in  exacting 
obedience  ;  be  uniform  in  your  mode  of  governing ;  be  im- 
partial in  your  treatment  of  all  under  your  care. 

Take  an  early  opportunity,  after  becoming  acquainted 
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with  your  pupils,  of  conversing  with  each  privately  ;  make 
their  dispositions  and  habits  your  constant  study  ;  and  as  far 
as  may  be,  adapt  your  management  of  each  to  his  individual 
peculiarities. 

Court  openness,  candor,  and  confidence  from  your  pupils; 
accustom  them  to  regard  their  faults  as  diseases,  and  you  as 
their  moral  physician,  capable  of  giving  them  wholesome 
advice,  and  pointing  out  appropriate  remedies. 

Endeavor  to  excite  in  your  pupils  an  interest  in  their  own 
improvement,  moral  as  well  as  intellectual ;  and  point  out 
clearly  the  means  whereby  this  improvement  can  be  effected. 

In  speaking  to  your  pupils  of  their  faults  do  not  overlook 
their  true  source,  depravity  of  heart ;  yet,  in  animadverting 
upon  any  particular  offence,  qualify  your  censure  by  introduc- 
ing, when  you  honestly  can,  some  commendation  of  the  cul- 
prit, and  always  by  laying  a  stress  on  the  means  of  improve- 
ment, and  the  hope  and  expectation  that  these  means  will  be 
employed. 

Endeavor  to  produce  in  your  pupils  a  cordial  concern  for 
their  faults. 

In  treating  what  we  have  denominated  the  moral  diseases 
of  your  pupUs,  look  for  occasional  relapses  ;  do  not  expect 
too  much  immediately  from  your  best  exertions ;  patient 
continuance  in  a  course  of  judicious  management  and  in- 
struction will  certainly,  in  the  end,  be  crowned  with  success. 

Maintain  a  sleepless  vigilance  over  your  pupils,  but  with 
as  little  appearance  of  it  as  may  be  ;  mark  the  beginnings  of 
evil,  and  use  your  utmost  endeavors  to  counteract  and  over- 
come them ;  and  cherish  with  parental  solicitude,  the  feeblest 
developments  of  good  feelings  and  principles. 

Speak  often  and  freely  to  your  pupils  of  the  peculiar  dan- 
gers and  temptations  to  which  the  young  are  exposed,  es- 
pecially those  incident  to  their  position  as  members  of  a 
school ;  point  out  and  urge  upon  them  the  means  of  over- 
coming these  dangers,  and  resisting  these  temptations. 

Endeavor  as  far  as  you  can  without  sacrificing  more  im- 
portant considerations,  to  sweeten  the  necessary  restraints 
and  labors  of  your  pupils. 

Punish  as  sparingly  as  you  can,  and  always  with  evident 
grief  and  reluctance ;  never  in  an  angry  or  revengeful  spirit, 
nor  with  reproaches  on  your  lips ;  but  do  not  attempt  to 
dispense  altogether  with  the  use  of  the  rod. 
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By  simple  explanations  of  the  nature,  objects,  means,  and 
advantages  of  education,  endeavor  to  awaken  in  your  pupils 
a  love  of  learning  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  incite  them  to 
diligence  in  seeking  it. 

Finally  :  If  you  would  govern  with  complete  success,  and 
have  the  influence  of  your  government  upon  the  character 
of  your  pupils  of  the  most  desirable  kind,  you  must  know 
how  to  control^  and  you  must  control,  the  public  opinion  of 
your  school ;  you  must  be  able  to  make  it  tell,  and  you  must 
make  it  tell,  in  support  of  law,  order,  and  virtue. 


Art.  IV.-^ENGLISH  UNIVERSITIES. 
[From  HollioBbed's  Chronicle.] 

In  my  time,*  there  are  three  noble  Universities  in  Eng- 
land, to  wit,  one  at  Oxford,  the  second  at  Cambridge,  and 
the  third  in  London ;  of  which  the  first  two  are  the  most 
famous,  I  mean  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  for  that  in  them 
the  use  of  the  tongues,  philosophic,  and  the  liberall  sciences 
besides  the  profound  studies  of  the  civill  la  we,  physic  ke  and 
theologie  are  dailie  taught  and  had ;  whereas  in  the  latter  the 
lawes  of  the  realm  are  only  read  and  learned,  by  such  as  give 
their  mind  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  same.  In  the  first 
there  are  not  onlie  diverse  goodlie  houses  builded  four  square, 
for  the  most  part  of  hard  freestone  or  bricke,  with  great  num- 
bers of  lodgings  and  chambers  in  the  same  for  students,  after 
a  sumptuous  sort,  through  the  exceeding  liberalitie  of  kings, 
queens,  bishops,  noblemen  and  ladies  of  the  land  ;  but  also 
larger  livings  and  great  revenues  bestowed  upon  them,  (the 
like  whereof  is  not  to  be  seene  in  anie  other  region,  as 
Peter  Martyr  did  oft  affirme,)  to  the  maintenance  onlie  of 
such  convenient  numbers  of  poore  mens  sonnes  as  the  sev- 
erall  stipends  bestowed  upon  the  said  houses  are  able  to  sup- 
port. 

When  these  two  schooles  should  be  first  builded,  and  who 
were  their  original  founders,  as  yet  it  is  uncertain  ;  neverthe- 
lesse,  as  there  is  great  likelihood  that  Cambridge  was  begun 
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by  one  Cantaber  a  Spaniard,*  (as  I  have  noted  in  my  chron- 
icle) so  Alfred  is  said  to  be  the  first  beginner  of  the  Univer- 
sitie  at  Oxford,  albeit  that  I  cannot  warrant  the  same  to  be 
so  yong,  sith  I  find  by  good  authoritie,  that 'John  of  Beverlie 
studied  in  the  Universitie  Hall  at  Oxford,  which  was  long 
before  Alfred  was  either  born  or  gotten.  Some  are  of  the 
opinion  that  Cantabridgia  was  not  so  called  of  Cantaber,  but 
Cur  Grant  of  the  finisher  of  the  work,  or  at  the  least  wise 
of  the  river  that  runneth  by  the  same,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Saxons  Grantcester.  Another  sorte  affirme  that  the  river  is 
better  called  Canta  than  Granta,  &c. ;  but  whie  then  is  not 
the  towne  called  Canta,  Cantium,  or  Cantiodunum,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  ?  All  this  is  said  (as  I  think)  onlie  to  de- 
face the  memorie  of  Cantaber,  who  coming  from  the  B  rig- 
ants,  or  out  of  Biscaie,  called  the  said  town  after  his  owne 
and  the  name  of  the  regions  from  whence  he  came. 

Of  these  two,  that  of  Oxford,  (which  lieth  west  by  north 
from  Ijondon)  standeth  most  pleasantlie,  being  invironed  in 
manner  round  about  with  woods  on  the  hills  aloft,  and  goodlie 
rivers  in  the  vallies  and  bottoms  beneath,  whose  courses 
would  breed  no  small  commoditie  to  that  citie  and  countrie 
about,  if  such  impediments  were  removed  as  greatlie  annoie 
the  same,  and  hinder  the  cariage  which  might  be  made  also 
thither  from  London.  That  of  Cambridge  is  distant  from 
London  about  fortie  and  six  miles  north  and  by  east,  and 
stands  verie  well,  saving  that  it  is  somewhat  neare  unto  the 
fens  whereby  the  wholesomenesse  of  the  aire  is  not  a  little 
corrupted.  It  is  excellentlie  well  served  with  all  kinds  of 
provisions,  but  especiallie  of  fresh  water  fish  and  wilde  fowle 
by  reason  of  the  river  that  passeth  therebie  ;  and  thereto 
the  He  of  Elie  which  is  so  neere  at  hand.  Onlie  wood  is 
the  chief  want  of  such  as  studie  there,  wherefore  this  kind 
of  provision  is  brought  them  either  from  Essex  or  other  parts 
thereabouts,  as  is  also  their  cole ;  or  otherwise  the  necessitie 
thereof  is  supplied  with  gale  (a  bastard  of  kind  of  M  irtus 
as  I  take  it)  and  sea  cole,  whereof  they  have  great  picntie 
led  thither  by  the  Grant.  Moreover  it  hath  not  such  store 
of  meadow  ground  as  may  sufiice  for  the  ordinarie  expenses 
of  the  towne  and  universitie,  wherefore  the  inhabitants  are 

•  Our  author,  p.  675.  vol.  I,8ay8  (from  Polydor)  that  "  Sigebcrt  king  of 
the  Caatangles  began  to  erect  that  univerfiitie  at  Cambridge  about  the  jeare 
of  oar  Lord  630.'^ 
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inforced  in  like  sorte  to  provide^  their  haie  from  other  villages 
about,  which  minister  the  same  unto  them  in  verie  great 
abundance.  Oxford  is  supposed  to  conteine  in  longitude 
eighteen  degrees  and  eight  and  twentie  minutes,  and  in  lat- 
itude one  and  fifteen  degrees  and  fifteen  minutes;  whereas 
that  of  Cambridge  standing  more  northerlie,  hath  twentie 
degrees  and  twentie  minutes  in  longitude,  and  thereunto  fif- 
teen minutes  in  latitude,  as  by  exact  supputation  is  easie  to 
be  found. 

The  colleges  at  Oxford,  for  curious  workmanship  and  pri- 
vate commodities,  are  much  more  statlie,  magnificent,  and 
commodious  than  those  of  Ca.mbridge ;  and  thereunto  the 
streets  of  the  towne  for  the  most  part  more  large  and  comlie. 
But  for  the  uniformitie  of  building,  orderlie  compaction,  and 
politike  regiment,  the  towne  of  Cambridge,  as  the  newer 
workmanship,  exceedeth  that  of  Oxford  (which  otherwise  is 
and  hath  beene  the  greater  of  the  two)  by  manie  a  fold  (as 
I  guesse)  although  I  know  diverse  that  are  of  the  contrarie 
opinion.  This  also  is  certaine,  that  whatsoever  the  differences 
be  in  building  of  the  towne  streets,  the  townsmen  of  both 
are  glad  when  they  may  match  and  annoie  the  students,  by 
incroaching  upon  their  liberties,  and  keepe  them  bare  by  ex- 
treme sale  of  their  wares,  whereby  manie  of  them  become 
richc  for  a  time,  but  afterwards  fall  again  into  povertie,  be- 
cause that  goods  evil  gotten  do  seldom  long  indure. 

Castels  they  also  both  have,  and  in  my  judgment  it  is  hard 
to  be  said  whether  of  them  would  be  the  stronger,  if  ech  of 
them  were  accordinglie  repaired  ;  howbeit  that  of  Cambridge 
is  the  higher,  both  for  manner  of  building  and  situation  of 
ground,  sith  Oxford  castle  standeth  low  and  is  not  so  appar- 
ent to  our  sight.  That  of  Cambridge  was  builded  (as  they 
said)  by  Gurguintus,  sometime  king  of  Britaine,  but  the 
other  by  the  Lord  Robert  de  Oilie,  a  nobleman  which  came 
in  with  the  conqueror,  whose  wife  Editha,  a  woman  given  to 
no  lesse  superstition  than  credulitie.began  the  Abbie  of  Osenie 
neere  unto  the  same,  upon  a  proud  (and  yet  rare)  occasion, 
which  we  will  here  remember,  though  it  be  beside  my  pur- 
pose to  the  end  that  the  reader  may  see  how  readie  the  sim- 
ple people  of  that  time  were  to  be  abused  by  the  practise  of 
the  clergie. 

It  happened  on  a  time,  as  this  ladie  walked  about  the 
fields,  neere  unto  the  aforesaid  castel,  to  recreate  hirselfe  with 
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certaine  of  hir  maidenes,  that  a  number  of  pies  sat  chatter* 
ing  upon  the  elms,  which  had  been  planted  in  the  hedge- 
rowes,  and  in  fine  so  troubled  hir  with  their  noise,  tlmt  she 
wished  them  all  further  off,  or  else  hirselfe  at  home  againe, 
and  this  happened  diverse  times.  In  the  ende  being  wearie 
of  hir  waike,  she  demanded  of  hir  chaplain  the  cause  wherS'^ 
fore  these  pies  did  so  molest  and  vex  hir.  Oh  madam  said 
he  (the  wiliest  pie  of  all)  these  are  no  pies  but  soules  in  puf- 
gatorie  that  crave  reliefe.  And  is  it  so  indeede  quoth  she  ? 
Now  de  Pardieux,  if  old  Robert  will  give  me  leave,  I  will 
do  what  I  can  to  bring  these  soules  to  rest.  Hereupon  she 
consulted,  craved,  wept,  and  became  so  importunate  with  hir 
husband,  that  he  joined  with  hir,  and  they  began  that  syna- 
gog  1 120,  which  afterwards  proved  to  be  a  notable  den.  In 
that  church  also  lieth  this  ladie  buried  with  his  image,  hav- 
ing an  heart  in  hir  hand  couched  upon  the  same  in  the  habit 
of  a  vowesse,  and  yet  to  be  seene,  except  the  weather  have 
worn  out  the  memorial.    But  to  proceed  with  my  purpose. 

In  each  of  these  Universities  also  is  likewise  a  church  ded- 
icated to  the  Virgin  Marie,  wherein  once  in  theyeare,  to  wit, 
m  Julie,  the  scholers  are  holden,  and  in  which  such  as  have 
beene  called  to  anie  degree  in  the  yeare  precedent,  doo  there 
receive  the  accomplishment  of  the  same,in  solemne  and  sump-  \ 
tuous  manner.  In  Oxford  this  solemnitie  is  called  an  Act,| 
but  in  Cambridge  they  use  the  French  word,commensement;  L 
and  such  resort  is  made  yearlie  unto  the  same  from  all  parts 
of  the  land,  by  the  friends  of  those  which  are  proved,  that 
all  the  towne  is  hardlie  able  to  receive  and  lodge  those  gests. 
When  and  by  whom  those  churches  were  builded,  I  have 
elsewhere  made  relation.  There  were  sometime  foure  and 
twentie  parish  churches  in  the  towne  of  Oxford  and  sub- 
urbes,  but  now  there  are  scarcelie  sixteen.  There  have  beene 
also  1 200  burgesses,  of  which  400  dwelled  in  the  suburbesy 
and  so  manie  students  were  there  in  the  time  of  Henrie  the 
third,  that  he  allowed  them  twentie  miles  compasse  about  the 
towne  for  their  provision  of  vittels. 

The  common  schooles  of  Cambridge  also  are  farre  more 
beautifull  than  those  of  Oxford,  onlie  the  divinitie  schoole  at 
Oxford  excepted,  which  for  fine  and  excellent  workmanship, 
commeth  next  the  moold  of  the  kings  chappele  in  Cam- 
bridge, than  the  which  two  with  the  chappele  that  king 
Henrie  the  seventh  did  build  at  Westminster,  there  are  not 
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(in  mine  opinion)  made  of  lime  and  stone  three  more  notable 
piles  within  the  compaBse  of  Europe. 

In  all  other  things  there  is  so  great  equalitie  betwen  these 
two  Universities,  as  no  man  can  imagine  how  to  set  down 
anie  greater ;  so  that  they  seeme  to  be  the  bodie  of  one 
well  ordered  commonwealth,  onlie  divided  by  distance  of 
place,  and  not  in  friendlie  consent  and  orders.  In  speaking 
therefore  of  the  one,  I  cannot  but  describe  the  other;  and 
in  commendation  of  the  first  I  can  not  but  extoll  the  latter ; 
and  so  much  the  rather,  for  that  they  are  both  so  deare  to 
me,  as  that  I  can  not  readilie  tell  unto  whether  of  them  I 
owe  the  most  good  will. 

The  manner  to  live  in  these  Universities  is  not  as  in  some 
other  of  former  countries  we  see  dailieto  happen,  where  the 
students  are  inforced  for  want  of  such  houses,  to  dwelle  in 
common  tnnes  and  taverns,  without  all  order  or  discipline. 
But  in  these  our  colleg(is  we  live  in  such  exact  order  and 
under  so  precise  rules  of  government,  as  that  the  famous 
learned  man  Erasmus  of  Rotterodaine  being  here  among  us 
50  years  passed,  did  not  let  to  compare  the  trades  in  living 
of  students  in  these  two  places,  even  with  ihe  verie  rules  and 
orders  of  the  ancient  moonks  ;  afTirming  moreover  in  flat 
words,  our  orders  to  be  such  as  not  onlie  came  neere  unto, 
but  rather  farre  exceeded  all  the  monastical  institutions  that 
ever  were  devised. 

In  most  of  our  colleges  there  are  also  great  numi>ers  of 
students,  of  which  manie  are  found  by  the  revenues  of  the 
houses,  and  other  by  the  purveiances  and  helpe  of  their  riche 
friends :  whereby  in  some  one  college  you  shall  have  two 
hundred  scholers,  in  others  an  hundred  and  fiftie,  in  diverse 
a  hundred  and  fortie,  and  in  the  rest  lesse  numbers,  as  the 
capacitie  of  the  said  houses  is  able  to  receive;  so  tliut  at  this 
present,  of  one  sorte  and  other,  there  are  about  three  thous- 
and students  nourished  in  them  both,  (as  by  a  late  survie  it 
manifestly  appeareth.)  They  were  erected  by  their  founders 
at  the  first,  onlie  for  poore  mens  sonnes,  whose  parents  were 
not  able  to  bring  them  up  unto  learning  ;  but  now  they  have 
the  least  benefit  of  them^  by  reason  the  rich  do  so  incroach 
upon  them.  And  so  farre  hath  this  inconvenience  spread  it- 
selfe  that  it  is  in  my  time  a  hard  matter  for  a  poore  mans 
child  to  come  by  a  fellowship  (though  he  be  never  so  good 
a  scholer  and  worthie  that  roome  )  Such  packing  is  also  used 
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al  elections,  that  not  he  which  best  deservethi  but  he  that 
hath  most  friends,  though  he  be  the  woorstscholer,isalwaies 
soiesPto  speed ;  which  will  turn  in  the  end  to  the  overthrow 
oMeaming.  That  some  gentlemen  also,  whose  friends  have 
been  in  times  past  benefactors  to  certaine  of  those  houses, 
doo  intrude  into  the  disposition  of  their  estates,  without  all 
respect  of  order  or  estates  devised  by  the  founders,  onlie 
thereby  to  please  whom  they  think  good  (and  not  without 
some  hope  of  gain)  the  case  is  too  evident  and  their  attempt 
would  soon  take  place,  if  their  superiors  did  not  provide  to 
bridle  their  endeavors.  In  some  grammar  schooles  Uke* 
wise,  which  send  scholers  to  these  Universities,  it  is  lamenta* 
ble  to  see  what  briberie  is  used  ;  for  yer  the  scholer  can  be 
preferred,  such  bribage  is  made,  that  poore  mens  children 
are  coromonlie  shut  out,  and  the  richer  sort  received,  who  in 
time  past  thought  it  dishonor  to  live  as  it  were  upon  alms, 
and  yet  being  placed,  most  of  them  studie  little  else  than  histo- 
ries, tables,  dice,  and  trides,  as  men  that  make  not  the  living 
by  their  studie  the  end  of  their  purposes,which  is  a  lamentable 
hearing.  Besides  this  being  for  the  most  part,  either  gentle- 
men, or  rich  mens  sonnes  they  oft  bring  the  Universitie  into 
much  slander.  For  standing  upon  their  reputation  and  lib- 
ertie,  they  ruffle  and  roist  it  out,  exceeding  in  apparell,  and 
bantering  riotous  companie,  which  draweth  them  from  their 
books  unto  another  trade.  And  for  excuse  when  they  are 
charged  with  breach  of  good  order,  thinke  it  sufficient  to 
saie,  that  they  be  gentlemen,  which  grieveth  manie  not  a 
little.    But  to  proceed  with  the  rest. 

Everie  one  of  these  colleges  have  in  like  manner  a  pro- 
fessor or  readers  of  the  toongs  and  severall  sciences,  as  they 
call  them,  which  dailie  trade  up  the  youth  there  *^bidiag  pri- 
▼atlie  in  their  halls,  to  the  end  they  may  be  able  afterward, 
when  tiicir  turn  cometh  about,  which  is  after  twelve  terms, 
to  show  themselves  abroad,  by  going  from  thence  into  the 
common  schooles  and  publike  disputations  (as  it  were  in 
aream)  there  to  trie  their  skilles,  and  declare  how  they  have 
profited  since  their  coming  thither. 

Moreover  in  the  publike  scholes  of  both  the  Universities, 
there  are  found  at  the  princes  charge,  and  that  verie  largelie, 
five  professors  and  readers,  that  is  to  saie,  of  divinitie,  of 
the  civil  lawe,  physicke,the  Hebreu,  and  the  Greeke  toongs. 
And  for  the  other  lectures  as  of  philosophic,  logike,  rhetor- 
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ike,  and  the  quadrivials,  (although  the  latter,  I  mean  arith- 
metike,  musike,  geometrie,  and  astronomie,  and  with  them  • 
all  skill  in  the  perspectives  are  snmllie  regarded  in  either  of 
them)  the  Universities  themselves  do  allow  competent  sti- 
pends to  such  as  reade  the  same,  whereby  they  are  sufficient- 
lie  provided  for,  touching  the  maintainance  of  their  estatesi 
and  no  lesse  incoraged  to  be  diligent  in  their  functions. 

These  professors  in  like  sorte  have  all  the  rule  of  disputa- 
tions and  other  schoole  exercises,  which  are  dailie  used  in 
common  schooles,  severallie  assigned  to  ech  of  them,  and 
such  of  their  hearers,  as  by  their  skill  showed  in  tiie  said 
disputations,  are  thought  to  have  attained  to  anie  convenient 
^  ripenesse  of  knowledge,  according  to  the  custom  of  other 
Universities,  although  not  in  like  order,  are  permitted  sol- 
emnlie  to  take  their  deserved  degrees  of  schoole  in  the  same 
science  and  facultie  in  which  they  have  spent  tlieir  travell. 
From  that  time  forward  also,  they  use  such  difference  in  ap- 
parcll  as  becometh  their  callings,  tendeth  unto  gravitie,  and 
maketh  them  knowne  to  be  called  unto  some  countenance. 

The  first  degree  is  that  of  the  generall  sophisters,  from 
whence  when  they  have  learned  more  sufficientlie  the  rules 
of  logike,  rhetorike,  and  obtained  thereto  competent  skill  in 
philosophic,  and  in  the  mathematicals^  they  ascend  higher 
unto  the  estate  of  batchelers  of  art,  after  foure  yeares  of 
their  entrance  into  their  sophistrie.  From  thence  aJso  giving 
their  minds  to  more  perfect  knowledge  in  some  or  all  the 
other  liberall  sciences,  and  the  toongs,  they  rise  at  the  last 
(to  wit,  after  other  three  or  four  years)  to  be  called  masters 
of  art,  ech  of  them  toeing  at  that  time  reputed  for  a  doctor 
in  his  facultie,  if  he  professe  but  one  of^  the  said  sciences 
(besides  philosophic)  or  for  his  generall  skill,  if  he  be  ex- 
ercised in  them  all.  After  this  they  are  permitted  to  choose 
what  other  of  the  higher  studies  they  liketh  to  follow,  wheth- 
er it  be  divinitic,  lawe  or  physike ;  so  that  being  once  mas- 
ters of  art,  the  next  degree,  if  they  follow  physike,  is  the  doc- 
torship  belonging  to  that  profession  ;  and  likewise  in  the 
Btudie  of  the  lawe,  if  they  bend  their  minds  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  same.  But  if  they  mean  to  go  forward  with 
divinitie  this  is  the  order  used  in  that  proposition.  First 
after  they  have  necessarilic  proceeded  masters  of  art,  they 
preach  one  sermon  to  the  people  in  English,  and  another  to 
the  Universitie  in  Latine.    They  answer  all  commers  also 
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in  their  own  persons  unto  two  severall  questions  of  divinitie 
in  the  open  schooles,  at  one  time  for  the  space  of  two  hours  ; 
and  afterward  repHe  twice  against  some  other  man  upon  a 
Uke  number,  and  on  two  severall  daies  in  the  same  place ; 
which  being  done  with  commendation,  he  receiveth  the  fourth 
degree,  that  is,  batcheler  of  divinitie,  but  not  before  he  hath 
been  master  of  an  art  by  the  space  of  seven  yeares,  accord- 
ing to  their  statutes. 

The  next  and  last  degree  of  all  is  the  doctorship  after 
other  three  yeares,  for  the  which  he  must  once  againe  per- 
forme  all  such  exercises  and  acts  as  are  afore  remembered, 
and  then  is  he  reputed  able  to  governe  and  teach  others,  and 
Uke  wise  taken  for  a  doctor. 

Thus  we  see,  that  from  our  entrance  into  the  universitie 
unto  the  last  degree  received,  is  commonlie  eighteene  or  per- 
adventure  twentie  yeares,  in  which  time  if  a  student  hath 
not  obtained  sufficient  learning,  thereby  to  serve  his  own 
tume  and  benefit  his  commonwealth,  let  him  never  looke  by 
tarieing  anie  longer  to  come  by  anie  more.  For  after  this 
time  and  fortie  yeares  of  age,  the  most  part  of  students  do 
commonlie  give  over  their  wonted  diligence,  and  live  like 
drone  bees,  on  the  fat  of  colleges,  withholding  better  wits 
from  the  possession  of  their  places  and  yet  doing  little  good 
in  their  own  vocation  and  calling.  I  could  rehearse  a  num- 
ber (if  I  listed)  of  this  sort,  as  well  in  the  one  Universitie  as 
in  the  other.  But  this  shall  suffice  in  sted  of  a  larger  report, 
that  long  continuance  in  those  places  is  either  a  signe  of 
lacke  of  friends,  or  of  learning,  or  of  good  and  upright  life, 
as  bishop  Fox  sometime  noted,  who  thought  it  sacrilege  for 
a  man  to  tarrie  longer  at  Oxford  than  he  had  a  desire  to 
profit. 

A  man  may  (if  he  will)  begin  his  study  with  the  lawe,  or 
physike,  (of  which  this  giveth  wealth,  the  other  honour,)  so 
soone  as  he  commeth  to  the  Universitie,  if  his  knowledge  in 
the  toongs  and  ripeness  of  judgment  serve  therefore,  which 
if  he  do,  then  his  first  degree  is  bacheler  of  lawe,  or  physike 
and  for  the  same  he  must  perform  such  acts  in  his  own  sci- 
ence, as  the  batchelers  or  doctors  of  divinitie  do  for  their 
parts,  the  onlie  sermons  except,  which  belong  not  to  his  call- 
ing. FinaHie,  this  will  1  saie,  that  the  professors  of  either 
of  those  faculties  come  to  such  perfection  in  both  Universi- 
ties, as  the  best  students  beyond  the  sea  do  in  their  owne  or 
elsewbere. 
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There  is  moreover  in  everie  house  a  master  or  provost, 
who  hath  under  him  a  president,  and  certaine  censors  or 
deanes,  appointed  to  look  to  the  behavior  'and  manners  of 
the  students  there,  whom  they  punish  verie  severelie  if  they 
make  anie  default,  according  to  the  quantitie  and  qualitie  of 
their  trespasses.  And  these  are  the  usual  names  of  the  goV-* 
ernors  in  Cambridge.  Howbeit  in  Oxford  the  heads  of  houses 
arc  now  and  then  called  presidents  in  respect  of  such  bish- 
ops as  are  their  visiters  and  founders.  In  ech  of  these  also 
they  have  one  or  more  thresurers  whom  they  call  Bursarios 
or  Bursers,  beside  other  officers,  whose  charge  is  to  see  unto 
the  welfare  and  maintenance  of  these  houses.  Over  ech 
Universitie  there  is  also  a  severall  chancellor,  whose  offices 
are  perpetual,  howbeit  their  substitutes,  whom  we  c^ll  vice 
chancellors,  are  changed  everie  yeare,  as  are  also  the  proctors 
taskers,  maisters  of  the  streets,  and  other  officers,  for  the 
t)etter  maintenance  of  their  policie  and  estate. 

To  these  two  also  we  may  in  like  sort  add  the  third,  which 
is  at  London,  (serving  onlie  for  such  as  studie  the  lawes  of 
the  realme)  where  there  are  sundrie  famous  houses,  of  wfiich 
three  are  called  by  the  name  of  Inns  of  the  court,  the  rest  of 
the  chancerie,  and  all  builded  before  time  for  the  furtherance 
and  commoditie  of  such  as  applie  their  minds  to  our  common 
lawes.  Out  of  these  also  come  manie  scholars  of  great 
fame,  whereof  the  most  part  have  heretofore  been  brought 
up  in  one  of  the  aforesaid  Universities,  and  prove  such  as 
commonlie  in  process  of  time,  rise  up  (onlie  through  their 
profound  skill)  to  ^reat  honor  in  the  commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land. They  have  also  degrees  of  learning  among  themselves, 
and  rules  of  discipline,  under  which  they  live  most  civilie  in 
their  houses,  albeit  that  the  younger  of  them  abroad  in  the 
streets  are  scarse  able  to  be  bridled  by  anie  good  order  at  all. 
Besides  these  Universities,  also  there  are  great  numbers  of 
grammar  schooles  throughout  the  realme,  and  these  verie 
liberallie  endowed,  for  the  better  relief  of  poore  scholers,80 
that  there  are  not  manie  corporate  towns  now  under  the 
queenes  dominion,  that  have  not  one  grammar  schoole  at  the 
least  with  a  sufficient  living  for  a  maister  and  usher  appoint- 
ed to  the  same. 

There  are  in  like  manner  divers  collegiate  churches,  as 
Windsor,  Wincester,  Eaton,  Westminster,  (in  which  I  was 
some  time  an  unprofitable  grammarian  under  the  reverend 
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father  master  Nowell,  now  deane  of  Paulis)  and  in  those  a 
great  number  of  poore  scholers  dailie  maintained  by  the  lib- 
eralise of  the  founders,  with  meat,  bookes  and  apparell, 
from  whence  after  they  have  been  well  entered  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  and  Latine  toongs,  and  rules  of  versifie- 
>ng>  (the  trial  whereof  is  made  by  certaine  apposers  yearlie 
appointed  to  examine  them)  they  are  sent  to  certaine  espec- 
ial! houses  in  ech  Universitie,  where  they  are  received  and 
trained  up,  in  the  points  of  higher  knowledge  in  their  private 
halls,  till  they  be  adjudged  meet  to  show  their  faces  in  the 
schooles,  as  I  have  said  alreadie.  And  this  much  have  I 
thought  good  to  note  of  our  Universities,  and  likewise  of 
colleges  in  the  same,  whose  names  I  will  also  set  down  here 
with  those  of  their  founders,  to  the  end  the  zeal  which  they 
bare  unto  learning  may  appenre,  and  their  remembrance 
never  perish  from  among  the  wise  and  learned. 

Of  the  Colleges  in  Cambridge  with  their  Founders. 

CoIlegM.  Founders. 
1546    1    Trioilie  Collegre.  King  Henry  Vlll. 

1441    2   The  King's  College        Kinfr  Honric  VI.  Edward  IV.  Henrie 

VI I.  and  llenrie  VIII. 
1511    3   St.  John's  Ladie    Margaret   Grandmother  to 

Henrie  Vlll. 

1505   4   Christ'i  College,  King  Henrie  VI.  and  the  Ladie  Mar- 

fw>  garet  aforesaid. 

1446   6   The  Qneenes  College,      Ladie  Margaret  wife  to  King  Henrie 

VI. 

149€   6   Jesus  Colle£e,  John  Alcocke  bishop  of  Elie. 

1342  7    Bennet  College,  The  brethren  of  a  popish  guild  called 

Corporis  Ckristi. 

1343  8   Pembroke  Hall,  Maria  de  Vale ntia  Countess  of  Pem- 

broke. 

1256   9   Peter  College,  Hugh  Batsham  bishop  of  Ely. 

1348  10    (iundevill  and  Caius  Coir  Edward  GundeTille  parson  of  Tiv- 

ington  and  John  Caius  doctor  of 

Physike. 

13*.4  11    Trinilie  Hall,  William  Bateman  bishop  of  Norwich. 

1326  12    Clare  Hall,  Richard  Badow  Chant  ellor  of  Cam- 

bridge. 

1459  13   Catharine  Hall,  Robert  Woodlarke  doctor  of  divinitie. 

1519  14    Blagdalen  College,  Edward  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 

Thomas  Lord  Awdlie. 
1585  15    Emanuel  College,  Sir  Walter  Mildmaie,  Ac. 

Of  Colleges  in  Oxjord. 

CoFlefes.  Founders. 
1539    1    Cbristee  Church,  viii 
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ColIeCM. 
1459  2   Maffdalen  College, 


1375  3  NewCoIle^, 

1276  4  Merton  College, 

1437  5  All  Soules  College, 

1516  6  Corpus  Chriitie  College, 

1430  7  Lincoln  College, 

1323  ^  Auriel  College, 

1340  9  The  Queenes  College, 


1263  10  Balioll  College, 

1557  11  S.  Johns. 

1556  12  Triniiie  College, 

1316  13  Bxceeter  College, 

1513  13  Brazen  Nose, 

873  15  Univeraitie  College, 

16  GJocester  College, 

17  S.  Marie  College, 

18  Jesus  College  now  in 


Fouadera. 

William  Wainflet  first  fellow  of  Merton 
college,  then  scboler  at  Winchester 
and  afterward  bishop  there. 
William  Wickham  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter. 

Walter  Merton  bishop  of  Rochester. 
Henrie  Chichelie  archbishop  of  Can- 
terburie. 

Richard  Fox  bishop  of  Winchester. 
Richard  Fleming  bishop  of  Liocolne. 
Adam  Browne  almoner  to  Edward  II. 
R.  Eglestield  chaplaine  to  Philippa 

queene  of  England  wife  to  Ed 

ward  111. 
John  Balioll  kins  of  Scotland. 
Sir  Thomas  While,  knight. 
Sir  Thomas  Pope,  knight. 
Walter  Siapleton  bishop  of  Exceeter. 
William  Smith  bishop  of  Liiicoloe. 
William  archdeacon  of  Duresme. 
John  Gifford  who  made  it  a  cell  for 

thirteen  monks. 
Hugh  ap  Rice  doctor  of  the  ciTil 

lawe. 


There  are  also  in  Oxford  ccrtaine  hostels  or  halls,  which 
may  right  well  be  called  by  the  name  of  colleges,  if  it  were 
not  that  there  is  more  libertie  in  them,  than  is  to  be  seene  in 
the  other.  In  mine  opinion  the  livers  in  these  are  verie  like 
to  those  that  are  of  Inns  in  the  chancerie,  their  names  also 
are  these  so  farre  as  I  now  remember. 

Brodegates.  S.  Marie  Hall. 

Hart  Hall.  White  Hall. 

Magdalen  Hall.  New  Inn. 

Alburne  Hall.  Edmond  Hall. 

Postrainster  Hall. 

The  students  also  that  remaine  in  them,  are  called  hostel- 
ers or  halliers.  Hereof  it  came  of  late  to  passe,  that  the 
right  reverend  Father  in  God,  Thomas  late  archbishop  of 
Canterburie,  being  brought  up  in  such  an  house  at  Cam- 
bridge, was  of  the  ignorant  sorte  of  Londoners  called  an 
hosteler,  supposing  that  he  had  served  with  some  innholder 
in  the  stable,  and  therefore  in  despite  diverse  hanged  up 
bottels  of  hair  at  his  gale,  whereas  he  began  to  preach  the 
gospell,  whereas  indeed  he  was  a  gentleman  borne  of  an 
ancient  house,  and  in  the  end  a  faithful  witnesse  of  Jesus 
Christ. 
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In  London  also  the  houses  of  the  students  at  the  Common 
Lawe  are  these  : 


And  this  much  in  general!  of  our  noble  Universities, 
whose  lands  some  greedie  gripers  doo  gape  wide  for.  But 
who  are  those  that  have  attempted  this  suit,  other  than  such 
at  hate  learning,  pietie,  and  wisdom ;  or  else  have  spent  all 
their  own,  and  know  not  otherwise  than  by  incroaching  upon 
other  men,  how  to  maintaine  themselves  ?  When  such  a 
motion  was  made  by  some  unto  king  Henrie  the  eighth,  he 
could  answer  them  in  this  manner  :  *'Ah  sirrah  !  I  perceive 
the  abbie  lands  have  fleshed  you  and  set  your  teeth  on  edge 
to  ask  also  those  colleges.  I  tell  you  sirs,  I  judge  no  land 
in  England  better  bestowed  than  that  which  is  given  to  our 
Universities,  for  by  their  maintenance  our  realme  shall  be 
well  governed  when  we  are  dead  and  rotten.  I  love  not 
learning  so  ill  that  1  will  impaire  the  revenues  of  anie  one 
bouse  by  a  pennie  whereby  it  may  be  upholden."  The  same 
suit  was  once  again  attemped  in  king  Edward's  daies,  when 
saith  the  duke  of  Somerset ;  **if  learning  decaie,  which  of 
wild  men  maketh  civill,  of  blockish  and  rash  persons,  wise 
and  godlie  counsellors,  of  obstinate  rebels,  obedient  subjects, 
and  of  evill  men  good  and  godlie  christians,  what  shall  we 
look  for  else  but  barbarism  and  tumult  ?"  In  the  time  of  our 
gracious  queene  Elizabeth,  it  was  in  talke  the  third  time,  but 
without  succes  as  moved  out  of  season,  and  so  I  hope  it  shall 
continue  forever. 


AsT.  V. — Lectures  to  Sabbath  School  Teachers,  ok  Msiitaj 
Cultivation,  delivered  at  the  Odeon,  in  Bo^con,  Septeiober 
pp.  115.    Boston  publiiihed  by  Whipple  &  Damrell. 


Sargeaots  Inn. 
Graiea  Inn. 
Tb«  Temple. 


Lincoliies  Inn. 


FurniralA  Ion. 
Cliffords  Inn. 
Clements  Inn. 
Lions  Inn. 


Davids  Inn. 
Staple  Inn. 


Baroards  Inn. 
New  Inn. 


Among  the  influences  which  are  to  operate  strongly  aii' 
widely  on  the  future  character  of  our  country,  that  of  U< 
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Sabbath  School  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  forms  already 
an  important  element  in  the  education  of  the  young  among 
us,  and  is  destined  we  doubt  not,  to  a  vast  increase  and  ex- 
tension of  its  powers.  Sabbath  Schools  constitute  a  great 
system  of  instruction,  sustained  at  an  immense  expense  of 
time,  and  labor,  and  money,  controlled  by  great  associations 
with  innumerable  auxiliaries,  and  which  have  given  an  ener- 
gy, directness  and  unity  to  its  eiforts  which  no  department 
of  secular  instruction  can  claim.  It  has  moreover  created 
a  new  and  peculiar  literature,  and  more  than  a  single  series 
has  been  given  to  the  world  of  books  prepared  (how  skil- 
fully we  do  not  say)  to  form  men  in  the  period  of  their  earliest 
flexibility,  to  the  duties  of  virtue,  and  instruct  them  in  the 
sublime  doctrines  of  religion.  In  a  community  in  which  the 
moral  education  of  the  young  is  insisted  on,  and  justly  ac- 
counted of  so  vital  consequence  to  the  well  being  of  our 
nation,  the  actual  in^uence  of  such  an  Institution  ought  to 
be  most  deliberately  weighed  and  most  thoroughly  under- 
stood. The  questions  how  far  its  objects  are  attained,  and 
with  what  wisdom  its  methods  are  chosen,  are  questions  in 
which  we  all  have  an  interest ;  the  scholar  and  manof  letters, 
who  desires  that  the  true  principles  of  art  shall  be  recognized 
in  all  that  is  addressed  to  the  young,  not  less  than  the  parent 
whose  labors  may  be  aided,  or  the  teacher  whose  labors  may 
be  lightened. 

The  right  instruction  of  the  corps  of  teachers,  who  are  to 
affect  for  good  or  for  evil  so  many  minds  is  of  importance 
not  less  than  that  of  the  system  itself  and  proportionate  to 
the  objects  it  aims  at ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  as  evidences 
of  an  interest  in  that  subject  this  volume  of  Lectures  to 
Sabbath  School  Teachers.  As  the  friends  of  education  and 
of  this  especial  department  of  it,  we  are  rejoiced  that  minds 
so  active  and  able  have  given  themselves  to  this  labor.  The 
volume  contains  two  discourses.  The  first  on  "  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Bible  on  the  intellectual  powers,"  is  by  Rev.  Dr 
Stone  of  St  Paul's  church.  It  is  a  brief  but  comprehensive  and 
eloquent  discussion  of  that  great  subject,  full  of  hints  which  the 
reader  must  unfold  for  himself  and  which  will  well  repay  all 
the|attention  and  thought  he  can  bestow  upon  them.  The 
second,  on  "  the  cultivation  of  the  mind/'  by  Rev.  Mr 
Winslow,  who  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  several  popular 
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ind  useful  works,  besides  urging  ijj*.  iintwrtuu 
subject  with  great  force  of  ar:;um*.i/.  iurins:j 
directions  of  great  value,  to  aK  uu"  u»:?jr  .  i   rj  i: 
may  teach.    We  should  be  pit.a."i«:r:  t  uj.>. 
this  Ttduine,  but  our  want  o:  r-o:..    .:.  s:-  _ 
selection  from  each  discourse.    Tir.  :\r-  ^  :r . 

"The  Bible,  moreover,  i=  l  r*- '■ 
ihe  deepe:*t  and  most  fsjiiriiua:  e^*"     i-.:-  . 
analyzes,  arranges,  or  t*  urii»*=  ;  lh-.-.'  :  : 
phil<i<t)phy.    1 1  knows  wlia:  i;  mi.  i-  :.  i 
finds  him  out  thoroiigbly :  i:  ir^-  r"^--^':  ■  ■-- 
his  heart;  and  it  can  curry  a  mr  :.  ■ 
est  closet.H  of  the  soul.    Th*  B.!»!   .- :. 
human  Ijrain  ;  but  it  U  prarsi^a  ;.l  . : 
is  and  making  him  ft-el  lirx'  n*:  :ia-     Si  -  - 
deeply,  and  who  under>i:.ri'i-  v.^ 
This  feature  is  one  of  tbt  u^-:         ■  - 
ditt'd  also  the  Bible. 

Again:  The  Bible  is  a  t*o' it 
said,  it  is  all  thought.   >'«■  .  - 

accessories  or  embellish II i*rri-j   ■  ■ 
in^  an<l  pur.-suing  thouifht.    i-  ..i  -- 
*full  of  the  seeds  of  thin3*.'  : 
lie  compressed  within  ibt 
lofty  tree,  covered  with  tr,*  r.  .  -  ■ 
and  ripened  thought,  may,        -  - 
as  yet  in  the  un branched  T>yr. 
hints,  suggestions,  sketch*:-.  .  - 
and  finishing  which  the  rr.;:.- 
work  growing  under  its  h*.'.  :  i .  « 
touches.    Hence  the  Biw*- -  *^  ^  •• 
who  wish  to  draw,  full  of  v.  .r 
trivial,  but  multitudes  of  wi.  i     •  . 
with  the  interests  of  salvjj:.  j\  .  ..- 

"Once  more:  The  Bii.*: 
osophical,  moral,  and  spirr.-c    •.  . 
mind  of  GimI.    His  Spirit 
Spirit  laujr hi  those  hand;*  v*  wj,. 

truth  without  a  tincture  fniri. 

paoion  of  his  Holy  Wor:.  -  .  . 

ihoujrhts,  and  acting  throi.^r.  ..  . 
"Hence,  combining  ^i. 

named,  the  Bible  is,  eniphh:.'  ■ 

nor  all  other  books,  can  nm'.'  .•  • 

atmosphere  to  the  earth;  u..,.,       ^„  . 

land,  urcordiiig  as  the  mi:!ij'.;.  •ju-      »  .  ..  _  ' 

book  of  power,  not  as  the  ijiai^».  i       ^  ^ 

lis  jrrcat  strength  docd  not  ii»  n.  u«..u„, 

ing  ihe  l>o»om  into  uonaturi.i  tumu. .j,    ^  '  ^ 

amiddtthe  mazes  of  iueiiipM>MC..,  ^..^J'." 
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reasoning.  When  it  acts  on  the  individual  nnind,  its  power  is  that 
of  a  siletit  light,  of  a  purifying  fire,  of  a  comforting  energy,  of  a 
new-creating  touch.  And  when  it  acts  on  the  collective  mind,  it  is 
that  of  a  universally  applicable  agency,  capable  of  reaching,  with 
its  influences,  all  times  and  all  places;  capable  of  workins^  up  per- 
manent features  on  the  face  of  nations;  capable  of  breathing  an  un- 
dying spirit  into  the  dead  bodies  of  earthly  dominions. 

Clothed,  then,  in  these  characteristics,  and  with  this  power,  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  wonder,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  Bible 
has  not  only  hady  but  actually  made^  more  students  than  any  other 
book,  perhaps  than  all  other  books  on  earth;  and  that  it  has  left  the 
traces  of  its  influence  more  widely  and  more  indelibly  than  any,  or 
than  all,  on  the  literature,  the  history,  the  living  ineu,  of  the  world. 
Looking  back  over  the  wide  i)ast,  we  can  see  its  deep  marks  almo6t 
every  where;  and  in  numberless  cases  where  we  cannot  see  them, 
we  know  nevertheless,  that  they  are,  or  have  been  felt.  pp.  30-34. 

Mr  Winslow.  among  other  means  of  mental  cultivation^ 
insists  on  the  following. 

Form  right  habits  of  reading, 
^  There  is  a  way  of  reading  which  improves  the  mind;  there  ia 
one  which  enfeebles  it.  If  you  read  at  random,  read  whatever  hap- 
pens in  your  way,  without  any  object,  and  when*  you  have  read  a 
book,  throw  it  aside,  and  think  no  more  of  its  contents,  you  might 
as  well  not  read  at  all.  Always  read  with  an  object  in  view,  and  see 
that  vou  secure  the  object. 

"  keading  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds — First,  that  of  elemen- 
tary and  standard  works.    These  are  to  be  read  with  very  close  at- 


important  suiiject,  consult  some  competent  adviser  for  the  l)estbook 
upon  it.  Do  not  borrow  the  book,  hut  purchase  it;  for  you  should 
keep  it  for  reference.  A  ffood  book  is  worth  much  more  to  you 
after  you  have  read  it,  and  marked  it,  and  thus  prepared  it  to  be- 
come to  you  a  book  of  future  reference  and  instruction.  Read  the 
book  at  intervals,  very  slowly  and  attentively,  always  pausing  and 
thinking  as  you  proceed,  till  you  get  full  possession  of  the  author's 
meaning.  You  are  not  of  course  to  take  his  opiuions  for  granted, 
but  to  consider  them,  weigh  them,  apply  to  them  the  test  of  princi- 
ples which  you  may  have  previously  settled;  then,  so  far  as  you  see 
their  truth  and  importance,  incorporate  them  with  your  own  views. 

"Mark  with  a  pencil,  for  future  consideration,  passages  which 
you  do  not  understand,  or  of  which  you  have  doubts,  or  which  con- 
tain the  gist  of  the  matter,  or  some  important  principles,  or  striking 
thoughts,  or  splendid  imagery.  Proceed  8tep  by  step  in  this  way, 
and  if  it  is  a  book  of  intellectual  power,  before  you  have  proceeded 
far,  it  will  begin  so  to  kindle  up  your  thoughts,  that  you  will  per- 
haps wish  to  make  a  book  yourself  upon  the  same  subject.  It  will 
put  your  mind  in  possession  of  the  subject,  add  greatly  to  your  in- 
terest and  profit  from  future  discourses  or  conversations  upon  it,  and 
will  thus  make  you  a  more  capable  teacher. 

The  second  kind  of  reading  is  that  of  history,  biography,  works 
of  literary  taste,  &c.   Here  the  object  should  be  to  acquire  a  know* 


tention  and  repeated  thought. 
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ledge  of  hiatorical  facts;  to  furnish  your  mind  with  materials  for 
thought  and  argument;  and  to  enliven  your  imagination,  and  culti- 
Tate  the  beauties  of  tasteful  composition.  Here,  again,  be  very  choice 
in  your  nelectioo  of  books.  In  reading  history,  fix  the  most  impor- 
tant facts  in  your  mind,  in  their  natural  order;  but  do  not  attempt  to 
retain  all  the  particulars.  Be  able,  when  you  have  read  a  volume, 
to  state  the  substance  of  its  history.  Mark  the  most  important  facts 
for  future  reference.  When  you  have  gone  through  the  history,  it  is 
well  to  write  off  from  memory  a  brief  synopsis  of  it.  This  will 
help  to  arrange  it  in  your  mind,  and  to  imprint  its  facts  upon  your 
memory. 

*'  It  will  assist  you  to  remember  history,  as  well  as  to  secure  the 
adrantage  of  it,  if  you  read  it  not  merely  to  learn  its  facts,  but  to 
think  upon  them,  to  reason  from  them,  to  deduce  from  them  princi- 
ples of  action,  and  to  employ  them  for  argument  and  illustration. 

^  Works  of  taste  and  imagination  should  be  read  with  similar 
care.  Mark  the  richer  and  more  spirited  passages;  read  them  over 
and  over;  ponder  them;  study  the  secret  of  their  charm;  catch  their 
beauties,  and  impress  them  strongly  upon  your  imagination.  By 
this  means,  your  literary  ta^te  and  power  of  description  will  be  con- 
stantly improving. 

**Tbe  tnird  kind  of  reading  is  that  of  miscellaneous  subjects, 
floating  literature,  newspapers,  &c.  These  should  usually  be  de- 
spatched with  much  brevity.  Still  ih^re  are  occasionally  important 
facts,  and  sometimes  jewels  of  thought,  scattered  here  and  there  in 
them,  which  are  worthy  of  special  attention. 

"  The  world  groans  with  books ;  but  few  of  them  can  be  read. 
Frorn  the  vadt  library  select  a  few  of  the  very  choicest ;  do  them 
full  justice,  and  let  all  the  rest  alone.  By  mastering  a  few  of  the 
best  books  on  different  subjects,  you  learn  all  that  is  valuable  in  all 
the  rest; — like  the  botanist  or  the  mineralogist,  who,  by  carefully 
studying  a  single  plant  or  mineral  of  a  particular  genus,  learns  the 
qualities  of  all  the  rest  of  the  same  genus;  while  a  superficial  and 
untaught  observer  might  wander  through  a  whole  kingdom  of  them, 
and  not  learn  the  qualities  of  a  single  one.  So  fares  it  with  us  in 
reading  l>ooks.  It  is  the  principal  design  of  a  collegiate  education 
to  take  the  minds  of  pupils  off  from  a  careless  reading  of  the  great 
world  of  books,  and  to  confine  them  down  to  a  close  and  faithful 
study  of  a  few  of  the  best  of  them.  Follow  up  the  same  design, 
aod  your  mind  will  grow.*'  pp.  97-101. 
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FOREIGN. 

The  Rev.  Wra.  Hodgson,  D.  D.,  Master  of  Sr.  Peter^s  College, 
has  been  elected  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  Uniyersiiy  of  Cambridge^ 
for  the  year  1839. — The  Seatonian  Prize  for  the  best  English  Poem 
upon  a  theological  subject,  has  been  adjudged  to  the  Rev.  T.  Hank- 
inson  of  Corpus  Christi  College ;  Subject,  Ethiopia  stretching  out  her 
hands  unto  God, — The  theme  for  the  Norrisian  Prize  Essay  for  the 
year  1838  is,  The  Divine  origin  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  may  be  infer^ 
red  from  their  perfect  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  Human  No" 
ture. — The  Board  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  have  established  a  Pro- 
fessorship of  Biblical  Greek,  to  which  the  Rev.  G.  Sydney  Smith, 
one  of  the  Fellows,  has  been  appointed.  This  is  auxiliary  to  the  Di- 
vinity School,  which  of  late  years  has  made  rapid  nnprovement  in 
the  Dublin  College.  The  course  now  extends  through  two  years, 
one  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  critical  study  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
The  proficiency  of  the  student  is  tested  by  constant  catechetical  in- 
struction, and  periodical  examinations. — The  Flaherty  Scholarship 
recently  established  in  University  College,  London,  is  worth  £S0  a 
year,  to  be  held  for  four  years. — Count  Carlo  Pcpoli  is  the  successor 
of  Dr  Pannizi  as  Professor  of  the  Italian  language  and  hterature  in 
University  College,  and  Mr  P.  S.  Carey,  Professor  of  English  I^aw  id 
the  same. — ^Sir  John  Herschell  has  declined  to  allow  himself  to  be 
put  in  nomination  for  the  rectorship  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
The  Duke  of  Sussex  will  probably  be  nominated. — A  history  of  Mad- 
agascar has  been  published  by  Pisher  &  Co.  L(  ndon,  compiled  chief- 
ly from  original  documents,  by  Rev.  Wm.  Ellis,  Secretary  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  in  2  vols.  8vo.— Saunders  &  Otley,  Lon- 
don, have  published  in  3  vols,  a  work  by  Mrs  Jameson,  entitled  Win- 
ter Studies  and  Summer  Rambles  in  Canada. — A  second  edrtion  of 
Lieutenant  Conolly's  Overland  Journey  to  India,  has  just  been  issued.. 
— The  source  of  the  Oxus  has  been  recently  explored  by  Lieutenant 
Wood.  It  issues  from  a  sheet  of  water,  encircled  on  all  sides  except 
the  west,  through  which  the  infant  river  runs ,  commencing  its  course 
at  the  great  elevation  of  15,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc.  Lieutenant  Wood 
was  n  companion  of  Cnpt.  Burns  in  his  mission  to  Caubul. — Among 
the  works  recently  published  in  England,  we  notice  The  Protecto- 
rate ot  Oliver  Cromwell,  illustrated  in  a  series  of  letters  of  Sir  John 
Pell,  &c.  Edited  by  Robert  Vaughan,  D.  D.,  2  vols.  8 vo.— Narra- 
tive of  a  voyage  from  Alexandria  to  Jerusalem,' by  the  Rev.  N.  Bur- 
ton, L.L.  D.,  12mo. — Genddine,  a  sequel  to  Coleridge's  Chrisial>el ; 
and  othnr  poems.  By  M.  F.  Tupper. — A  new  collection  of  Haslitt's 
Sketches  and  Essays,  by  his  son. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Archieoiogi- 
cal  Society  of  Rome,  May  I7ih,  the  Secretary  Visconii  rend  an  ac- 
count of  the  recent  discovery  near  the  church  of  SS.  Peter  and 
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Marcellinus,  of  a  Mosaic  pavement,  seventytwo  palms  in  length,  and 
fi?e  in  L>readth.  It  is  of  the  most  elegant  and  varied  design,  and  be- 
side the  figure  of  a  dove,  bearing  an  olive  branch,  contains  orna- 
ments emblematic  of  the  cross,  repeated  in  different  forms.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  of  the  age  of  Constantino.  A  large  basso  relievo  has 
also  been  found  near  the  Porta  Maggiore,  which  represents  a  Roman 
bakehouse^  with  all  the  operations  of  bread  baking. 

Ancient  Carthage. 

Sir  Grenyjile  Temple  has  employed  himself  for  the  last  six  months 
in  making  excavations  in  the  classic  soil  of  Carthage.  On  the  site  of 
the  temple  of  Ganath,  or  Juno  Ceelestis,  the  great  protecting  divini- 
ty of  Carthage,  he  found  upwards  of  700  coins,  and  various  articles 
of  glass  and  earthenware.  The  most  remarkable  of  his  discoveries, 
is  that  of  a  villa,  situated  on  the  sea  shore,  and  buried  fifteen  feet 
under  the  ground.  Eight  rooms  have  been  completely  cleared,  and 
their  size  and  decorations  prove  that  the  house  belonged  to  a  wealthy 
personage.  The  wails  are  beautifully  painted,  and  the  floor  paved 
with  Mosaic,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  at  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii, representing  marine  deities  and  plants,  a  vessel  with  female  fig- 
ures dancing  on  tho  deck,  and  surrounded  by  admiring  warriors,  li- 
ons, leopards,  herons,  &c.  Ten  human  skeletons  were  found  in  the 
different  chambers.  In  another  house,  are  mosaics,  representing  gla- 
diators in  the  arena,  contending  with  wild  beasts,  and  over  each  man 
is  written  his  name.  In  another  part  are  seen  horse  races,  and  men 
breaking  in  young  horses.  Sir  G.  Temple  will  shortly  publish  a 
complete  account  of  his  discoveries.  A  company  has  also  been  form- 
ed in  Paris  for  exploring  the  ruins  of  the  same  ancient  city,  and  fif- 
teen cases  of  antiquities  have  been  brought  to  France. 

Antiquities  of  Athens. 

Id  a  letter  addressed  by  M.  Raoul  Rochette,  entrusted  with  an  ar- 
ehaiological  nnission  into  Greece,  to  the  French  Minister  of  Public 
InsCrucoob,  is  a  description  of  the  recent  purgation  of  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens  from  the  modern  structures  with  which  it  was  encumber- 
ed. Much  of  the  architectural  elements  of  the  Propylaea,  which  had 
been  employed  as  materials  in  the  Turkish  fortifications,  have  been 
restored  to  their  places;  others  are  lying  on  the  ground  where  they 
can  be  measured  with  greater  facility  and  studied  very  closely. 
Among  the  most  interestmg  appearances  which  have  resulted  from 
this  restoration  is  the  little  Temple  of  Victory  without  wings,  which 
bad  been  so  long  a  problem  to  Antiquarians.  This  temple  is  now 
found  entire,  with  its  four  columns  on  its  four  facades,  and  with  its 
walls  of  cella  on  three  of  its  sides.  Each  block  of  marble  marked 
with  the  imprint  of  the  time  of  Pericles,  has  been  brought  from  the 
middle  of  a  mass  of  masonry,  and  restored  to  its  ancient  place.  The 
sculptures  of  the  frieze  have  also  been  found,  and  all  that  is  now 
wanting  are  the  four  fragments  of  the  frieze,  which  are  now  in  Lon- 
don. The  mosque  erected  in  part  of  the  cella  of  the  Parthenon  will 
aoon  disappear  ;  excavations  are  making  in  the  masses  of  rubbish 
8* 
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which  still  cover  the  soil  and  avenues,  and  four  beautiful  fragments 
of  the  frieze  have  heen  found  ;  and  though  tliey  have  been  long 
buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  edifice,  they  have  not  suffered  from  the 
attacks  of  age  or  barbarism. 

The  Druses. 

Among  the  plunder  obtained  by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  in  his  late  war 
in  Syria,  were  several  of  the  religious  books  of  the  Druses,  and  MSS. 
relative  to  their  dogmas  and  system  of  morality  ;  also  a  catechism, 
which  according  to  Dr  Clot  Bey,  contains  much  more  than  has  been 
published  by  M.  de  Sacy. 


AMERICAN. 
There  are  146  incorporated  academies  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
79  of  which  are  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  particifiate  in  the  distribution  of  the  Literature  Fund. 
The  number  of  students  in  the  academies  subject  to  visitation,  is 
about  10«000,  and  the  number  in  all  the  academies  in  the  state  is  es- 
timated to  exceed  15,000.  The  sum  to  be  annually  distributed  is 
$40,000.  There  are  10,583  organized  common  school  districts  in  the 
state,  of  which  9,830  have  maintained  schools  during  an  average 
period  of  eight  months  within  the  last  year.  The  number  of  child- 
ren between  the  ages  of  5  and  16,  in  the  school  districts  is  539,747, 
of  whom  528,913  received  instruction  in  the  common  schools  within 
the  year.  Gov.  Seward  in  his  annual  message,  from  which  the 
above  facts  are  taken,  recommends  **the  establishment  of  a  depart- 
ment of  education  to  be  constituted  of  a  Superintendent  appointed 
by  the  Legislature,  and  a  Board  to  be  composed  of  delegates  from 
the  subordinate  boards  of  education  to  be  established  in  the  several 
counties." 

Mr  John  S.  Taylor  of  New  York  proposes  to  publish  "  the  Men- 
tor and  Fireside  Review,"  monthly,  to  be  edited  by  Rev.  E.  G. 
Smith  late  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Christian  Spectator. — A  new 
work  on  the  life  of  Roger  Williams  has  been  just  published  in  this 
city  in  a  small  and  neat  volume  written  by  L.  D.  Johnson. —  A 
monthly  paper  entitled  the  "  Journal  of  Education"  is  published  in 
Detroit,  Mich,  edited  by  Francis  Willet  Shearman.  It  promises  to 
be  very  respectable  and  we  wish  it  success. — Mr  J.  G.  Cogswell,  a 
gentleman  of  accurate  and  extensive  scholarship,  and  of  great  ex- 
|M;rience  in  foreign  travel,  and  well  known  as  the  able  Principal  of 
the  Round  Hill  school  at  Northampton,  has  been  associated  with 
Rev.  Prof.  Henry  in  the  editorial  department  of  the  New  York 
Review.  Thejiuhlic  have  reason  to  hope  much  from  his  connec- 
tion with  it.  The  work  has  now  reached  its  7th  number  and  is  in- 
ferior to  none  in  the  country  in  the  value  of  the  discussions  it  con- 
tains.—  The  Youth's  Penny  Paper  is  published  weekly  at  New 
York,  by  Theodore  Dwight,  Jr. — The  Youth's  Magazine  is  pub- 
lished monthly  in  New  York,  at  one  dollar  a  year,  by  S.  Mason  and 
G.  Lane,  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  — We  have  received 
the  American  Phrenological  Journal  and  Miscellany,  published  bj 
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Adiirn  \Va1<lio,  Philadelphia,  u  riionthi}  .      i;-  pni." 
ainon::  inht;r  nhjicLs,  to  ^lJl^\^  iIm  iru» 
£Jui*aii:':i,  i»n  'rhoohi«.'\  ,  mu!  iHi  .Mfiiiu.  .-m    >n  ;. 

TIm'  I'lililic  School  ^u«•l♦■!\  ill  tlic  ni\  »■  \\ 
caru  b.i  <"*)iiiiii.s  and  alHUit  IT.IXH.'  fiu;  its     '1 1" 
in  thai  riiv  ln't\\ t'cn  live  tiini  iiih  »  i  v«  iii-=  \. 
any  .vln".»l  is  r»tiiiiatt>d  ai  rnmi  J'?,UU'..  i 
iLrnoraiii  t-l*  liie  rudiiiieiits  tJl  i.  rniiini.-    L..  ■. 

Sir  Hem-)  J.  Ahel  of  \\  isroii^iii  iiii- j...-  i-u-  ■  

panic-il  witli  a  historical  and  ;r«-u«:rii(iiji'-:  -  -  .i  .. 
tory. —  'Mk;  AVi'sk"\aii  nciuleiii)  iin  (.ktu 

If  nij>  I'f  IfSSS,  o79  I'Ui-ils,  Miilti-         I  •-i;  

year,  5liO  «»t'  hoih  M'xe?-.  l>a\n  I 

aidcii  h}  f'fvt!!!  apsi>ta!it»«. —  iin|iKMi*  i;*  u»i'  i- 
under       i-hari:e  of  Muriinu"  Kiah*  ....  ;>       s  . 

Cf!?.     'V\\V  IHIIIliH*r  of  I  Ujill>  lu'  y.K'.'  •  i. 

rnal«:  di'p.iriinent  1:21.  !*«  Fmiu  luu.- 

tor  \\\.<  ln  «M»  united  with  lh<-  A mmm  i'-;:'.  in.  =■      i..  . 

Iv  work  edited  hy  Ab?al(ini  I'viei*  i"    l  u. 

Vork. 

Mai:h»>  C.i»J-i.n 

Marinii  Collpjro,  Mi>*(»urj.  ha- 
7;  !5o|'li«»"iores,  C;  Fres>htii»'i. .  1-    m.^  ... 
school,  Jj;  total,  70. 

DlCKI^^o^      :  i.w.  ' 

It  has  2-23  students,  jk. 
connetrt»  il  with   it.  fiu'.»  - 

Sophoiiinies,  82;  Fre^hrl^f  i..    i.     j.-  t 
The  Family  are  Rev.  Jclir  \'  h,*'. 
fo.-isnr  i»f  Moral  I*hilfiM»|  l)_\  ;  Ai  -  r-.    '  .  . 
Melapl.v >i'-*s  and  jifdiii'-;.,  }  .  ...m.i,  i 
M)r  of  l-aii;iii«.L'r>;  AVillian  i  i .  i.* 
and  Kxi)eiiiiiental  Phil«i>o|'ii\    ]»>     .  , 
fesM>r  of  Matheniatio  :  Jim  wwi 
Law,      A.  Uoszel,  A.  M.  J':iii'  i,-. 
Carey,  A.  M.  and  Rev.  Joiiti  I  .  i*.  ^      ,  ^ 

A  charter  has  been  jrrauieii  .    .i.i  . 
an  in}*lilinion  on  Staton  J^iau'.  •  ..     .  . 
William  NVilson  has  been  rn-i;*.  .  ; 
the  tru.^T'M's,  will  not  hebe«:iaii..  .  .        ,  , 
the  iiio>i  iiheral,  catholic.  aij>*  ►-wi.^. 

By  the  eatalopue.  i*  iippca 
Rev.  G.  K.  Pierce,  li.  I'.        t  . 
their  laliors  to  the  Thfeoioii**.*.. ■ 
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■titutini^  a  Faculty  of  ten,  nine  of  whom,  are,  and  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  discharge  of  their  appropriate  duties,  while  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,  &c.  is  absent  during  the  present  collegiate  year 
in  ord'T  thoroughly  to  qualify  himself,  for  his  station. 

The  total  number  of  students,  is  136,  of  whom  15  are  pursuing 
their  studies  in  the  Theological  department,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Professors  Hickok  and  Barrows:  59  are  undergraduates, 
of  whom  8  are  in  the  Senior;  21  in  the  Junior;  M  in  the  Sopho- 
more; and  26  in  the  Freshmen  class;  with  52  in  the  Preparatory  de- 
partment. 

The  public  buildings  now  consist  of  the  two  buildings,  formerly 
'denominated  North  and  South  college,  erected  several  years  since, 
the  new  college  building,  4  stories  high,  which  has  been  completed 
during  the  past  season,  at  an  expense  of  $7,000;  and  which  is  par- 
ticularly designed  for  the  use  of  the  Theological  students,  whose 
rooms  are  neatly  and  substantially  fini>hed,  and  furnished;  the 
Chapel,  completed  2  years  since  which  not  only  furnishes  an  ample 
place  for  worship,  but  also  contains  a  large  Library  room,  and  sev- 
eral recitation  rooms,  and  the  Observatory,  also  begun  and  complet- 
ed the  past  season. 

The  Library  is  now  furnished  with  a  choice  selection  of  4000  vol- 
umes; and  a  new  and  complete  Philosophical  apparatus  has  been 
received  from  Europe,  during  the  past  year. 

The  Observatory  is  furnished  with  an  excellent  Equatorial  Tel- 
escope, a  Transit  circular,  and  an  accurate  Chronometer,  thus  af- 
fording ample  facilitien  for  the  acquisition  of  scientific  knowledge. 

Within  a  few  years  much  has  been  >aid  respecting  manual  labor, 
as  affording  means  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  collegiate  course; 
and  not  a  few  students,  expect  much  from  the  avails  of  their  own 
labor. 

Perhaps  no  institution  in  our  country,  possesses  greater  advantag- 
es for  ernfdoying  students  than  this.  With  two  workshops  in  which 
cabinet  and  chair  making  and  coopering  are  carried  on — and  to 
which  is  attached  a  steam-engine;  they  have  lately  come  into  pos- 
session of  a  valuable  farm,  of  120  acres,  with  good  and  substantial 
buildings,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  college,  it  being  the  liber 
al  donation  of  Heman  Oviatt,  Esq  of  this  village,  on  which  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year  the  students  can  be  employed  to  advantage. 

And  yet  truth  compels  me  to  say,  that  unless  a  student  is  acquaint- 
ed with  one  of  the  trades  practised  at  the  workshop,  or  has  uncom^ 
mon  energy  and  decision  ot  character,  he  will  not  be  likely  to  realize 
much  from  the  avails  of  his  labor,  unless  it  be  by  invigorating  bis 
health,  and  refreshing  his  spirits. 

Study  is,  as  it  should  be,  the  main  business;  and  since  manual  la- 
bor. Hi  apart  of  the  iystem^  has  been  laid  aside,  one  third  more  pro- 
gress in  study  has  been  made  than  belore. 

No  apology  then  is  necessary,  for  repeating  in  substance  what  I 
said  out?  year  since : — manual  labor  as  affording  substantial  pecuniary 
profit^  has  thus  far,  in  all  cases,  I  believe,  proved  as  a  system,  a  fait 
ure;  though  individuals  to  a  limited  extent  may  succeed.  Nor  do  I 
believe  there  is  an  Institution  in  our  country,  which  attenipts  to 
combine  labor  with  study,  where  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent  on  facili- 
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reasoning.  When  it  acts  on  the  individiMl  mind,  its  power  is  that 
of  a  silent  light,  of  a  purifying  fire,  of  a  cuniforting  energy,  of  a 
new-creatinv  touch.  And  when  it  acts  on  the  collective  mind,  it  is 
that  of  a  universally  applicable  agency,  capable  of  reaching,  with 
its  influences,  all  times  and  all  places;  capable  of  working  up  per- 
manent features  on  the  face  of  nations;  capable  of  breathing  an  un- 
dying spirit  into  the  dead  bodies  of  earthly  dominions. 

**  Clothed,  then,  in  thei»e  characteristics,  and  with  this  power,  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  wonder,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  Bible 
has  not  only  had^  but  actually  made^  more  students  than  any  other 
book,  perhaps  than  all  other  hooks  on  earth;  and  that  it  has  left  the 
traces  of  its  infiuence  more  widely  and  more  indelibly  than  any,  or 
than  all,  on  the  literature,  the  history,  the  living  men,  of  the  world. 
Looking  back  over  the  wide  past,  we  can  see  its  deep  marks  almost 
every  where;  and  in  numberless  cases  where  we  cannot  see  them, 
we  know  nevertheless,  that  they  are,  or  have  been  felt.  pp.  30-84. 

Mr  WinsloW;  among  other  means  of  mental  cultivation^ 
insists  on  the  following. 

Form  right  habits  of  reading, 
"There  is  a  way  of  reading  which  improves  the  mind;  there  id 
one  which  enfeebles  it.  If  you  read  at  random,  read  whatever  hap- 
pens in  your  way,  without  any  object,  and  when*  you  have  read  a 
book,  throw  it  aside,  and  think  no  more  of  its  contents,  you  might 
as  well  not  read  at  all.  Always  read  with  an  object  in  view,  and  see 
that  vou  secure  the  object. 

**  keading  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds — First,  that  of  elemen- 
tary and  standard  works.    These  are  to  be  read  with  very  close  at- 


important  sul>ject,  consult  some  competent  adviser  for  the  Irastbook 
upon  it.  Do  not  borrow  the  book,  but  purchase  it;  for  you  should 
keep  it  for  reference.  A  good  book  is  worth  much  more  to  you 
aAer  you  have  read  it,  and  marked  it,  and  thus  prepared  it  to  be- 
come to  you  a  book  of  future  reference  and  instruction.  Read  the 
book  at  intervals,  very  slowly  and  attentively,  always  pausing  and 
thinking  as  you  proceed,  till  you  get  full  possession  of  the  author's 
meaning.  You  are  not  of  course  to  take  his  opiuions  for  granted, 
but  to  consider  them,  weigh  them,  apply  to  them  the  test  of  princi- 
ples which  you  may  have  previously  settled;  then,  so  far  as  you  see 
their  truth  and  importance,  incorporate  them  with  your  own  views. 

"Mark  with  a  pencil,  for  future  consideration,  passages  which 
you  do  not  understand,  or  of  which  you  have  doubts,  or  which  con- 
tain the  gist  of  the  matter,  or  some  important  principles,  or  striking 
thoui^hts,  or  splendid  imagery.  Proceed  ntep  by  step  in  this  way, 
and  if  it  is  a  book  of  intellectual  power,  before  you  have  proiceeded 
far,  it  will  begin  so  to  kindle  up  your  thoughts,  that  you  will  per- 
haps wish  to  make  a  book  yourself  upon  the  same  subject.  It  will 
put  your  mind  in  possession  of  the  subject,  add  greatly  to  your  in- 
terest and  profit  from  future  discourses  or  conversations  upon  it,  and 
will  thus  make  you  a  more  capable  teacher. 

The  second  kind  of  reading  is  that  of  history,  biography,  works 
of  literary  taste,  &c.   Here  the  object  should  be  to  acquire  a  koo«r- 


tention  and  repeated  thought. 
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led^  of  hUtorical  facts;  to  furnish  your  mind  with  materials  for 
thought  and  argument;  and  to  enliven  your  imagination,  and  culti- 
Tate  the  beauties  of  tasteful  composition.  Here,  again,  be  very  choice 
in  your  nelectioo  of  books.  In  reading  history,  fix  the  most  impor- 
tant facts  in  your  mind,  in  their  natural  order;  but  do  not  attempt  to 
retain  all  the  particulars.  Be  able,  when  you  have  read  a  volume, 
to  state  the  substance  of  its  history.  Mark  the  most  important  facts 
for  future  reference.  When  you  have  gone  through  the  history,  it  is 
well  to  write  off  from  memory  a  brief  synopsis  of  it.  This  will 
help  to  arrange  it  in  your  mind,  and  to  imprint  its  facts  upon  your 
memory. 

"  It  will  assist  you  to  remember  history,  as  well  as  to  secure  the 
advantage  of  it,  if  you  read  it  not  merely  to  learn  its  facts,  but  to 
think  upon  them,  to  reason  from  them,  to  deduce  from  them  princi- 
ples of  action,  and  to  employ  them  for  argument  and  illustration. 

Works  of  taste  and  imagination  should  be  read  with  similar 
care.  Mark  the  richer  and  more  spirited  passages;  read  them  over 
and  over;  ponder  them;  study  the  secret  of  their  charm;  catch  their 
beauties,  and  impress  them  strongly  upon  your  imagination.  By 
this  means,  your  literary  taste  and  power  of  description  will  be  con- 
stantly improving. 

"The  third  kind  of  reading  is  that  of  miscellaneous  subjects, 
floating  literature,  newspapers,  &c.  These  should  usually  be  de- 
spatched with  much  brevity.  Still  there  are  occasionally  important 
facts,  and  sometimes  jewels  of  thought,  scattered  here  and  there  in 
them,  which  are  wortliy  of  special  attention. 

"  The  world  groans  with  books ;  but  few  of  them  can  be  read. 
From  the  vast  library  select  a  few  of  the  very  choicest;  do  thenj 
full  justice,  and  let  nil  the  rest  alone.  By  mastering  a  few  of  the 
best  books  on  different  subjects,  you  learn  all  that  is  valuable  in  all 
the  rest: — like  the  botanist  or  the  mineralogist,  who,  by  carefully 
studying  a  single  plant  or  mineral  of  a  particular  genus,  learns  the 
qualities  of  all  the  rest  of  the  same  genus;  while  a  superficial  and 
untaught  observer  might  wander  through  a  whole  kingdom  of  them, 
and  not  learn  the  qualities  of  a  single  one.  So  fares  it  with  us  in 
reading  liooks.  It  is  the  principal  design  of  a  collegiate  education 
to  take  the  minds  of  pupils  off  from  a  careless  reading  of  the  great 
world  of  books,  and  to  confine  them  down  to  a  close  and  faithful 
study  of  a  few  of  the  best  of  them.  Follow  up  the  same  design, 
aod  your  mind  will  grow.'*  pp.  97-101. 
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The  Rev.  Wm.  Hodgson,  D.  D.,  Master  of  St.  Peter's  College, 
has  been  elected  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  UniTersiiy  of  Cambridge, 
for  the  year  18t39. — The  Seatoniaii  Prize  for  the  beet  English  Poem 
upon  a  theological  subject,  has  been  atljiidged  to  the  Rev.  T.  Hank- 
inson  of  Corpus  Chrisii  College ;  Subject,  Ethiopia  stretching  out  her 
hands  unto  God, — The  theme  for  the  Norrisian  Prize  Essay  for  the 
year  1838  is.  The  Divine  origin  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  may  be  infer-- 
red  from  their  perfect  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  Human  Na-- 
hire. — The  Board  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  have  established  a  Pro- 
fessorship of  Biblical  Greek,  to  which  the  Rev.  G.  Sydney  Smith, 
one  of  the  Fellows,  has  been  appointed.  This  is  auxiliary  to  the  Di- 
Tiniiy  School,  which  of  late  years  has  made  rapid  improvement  in 
the  Did>lin  College.  The  course  now  extends  through  two  years;, 
one  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  critical  study  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
The  proficiency  of  the  student  is  tested  by  constant  catechetical  in- 
struction, and  periodical  examinations. — The  Flaherty  Scholarship 
recently  established  in  University  College,  London,  is  worth  £S0  a 
year,  to  be  held  for  four  years. — Count  Carlo  Pcpoli  is  the  successor 
of  Dr  Pannizi  as  Professor  of  the  Italian  language  and  fitcrature  in 
University  College,  and  Mr  P.  S.  Carey,  Professor  of  English  J^w  io 
the  same. — Sir  John  Herschell  has  declined  to  allow  himself  to  be 
put  in  nomination  for  the  rectorship  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
The  Duke  of  Sussex  will  probably  be  nominated. — A  history  of  Mad- 
agascar has  been  published  by  Fisher  &  Co.  Lt  ndon, compiled  chief- 
ly from  original  documents,  by  Rer.  Wm.  Ellis,  Secretary  ot  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  in  2  vols.  8vo.— Saunders  &  Oiley,  Lon- 
don, have  published  in  3  vols,  a  work  by  Mrs  Jameson,  entitled  Win- 
ter Studies  and  Summer  Rambles  in  Canada. — A  second  edition  of 
Lieutenant  Conolly's  Overland  Journey  to  India,  has  just  been  issued.. 
— The  source  of  the  Oxus  has  been  recently  explored  by  Lieutenant 
Wood.  It  issues  from  a  sheet  of  water,  encircled  on  all  sides  except 
the  west,  through  which  the  infant  river  runs ,  commencing  its  course 
at  the  great  elevation  of  15,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc.  Lieutenant  Wood 
was  a  companion  of  Cnpt.  Burns  in  his  mission  to  Caubul. — Among 
the  works  recently  published  in  England,  we  notice  The  Protecto- 
rate of  Oliver  Cromwell,  illustrated  in  a  series  of  letters  of  Sir  John 
Pell,  &c.  Edited  by  Robert  Vaugban,  D.  D.,  2  vols.  8vo.— Narra- 
tive of  a  voyage  from  Alexandria  to  Jerusalem,' by  the  Rev.  N.  Bur- 
ton, L.L.  D.,  12mo. — Genddine,  a  sequel  to  Coleridge's  Chrisinbel ; 
and  other  poems.  By  M.  F.  Tupper. — A  new  collection  of  Haslitt's 
Sketches  and  Essays,  by  his  son. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Archawlogi- 
cal  Society  of  Rome,  May  I7ih,  the  Secretary  Visconii  rend  un  ac- 
count of  the  recent  discovery  near  the  church  of  SS.  Peter  and 
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Marcellinus,  of  a  Mosaic  pavement,  seventytwo  palms  in  length,  and 
fi?e  in  breadth.  It  is  of  the  most  elegant  and  varied  design,  and  be- 
side the  figure  of  a  dove,  bearing  an  olive  branch,  contains  orna- 
ments emblematic  of  the  cross,  repeated  in  different  forms.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  of  the  age  of  Constantino.  A  large  basso  relievo  has 
also  been  found  near  the  Porta  Magginre,  which  represents  a  Roman 
bakehouse,  with  all  the  operations  of  bread  baking. 

Ancient  Carthage. 

Sir  Grenville  Temple  has  employed  himself  for  the  last  six  months 
io  making  excavations  in  the  classic  soil  of  Carthage.  On  the  site  of 
the  temple  of  Ganath,  or  Juno  C&elestis,  the  great  protecting  divini- 
ty of  Carthage,  he  found  upwards  of  700  coins,  and  various  articles 
of  glass  and  earthenware.  The  most  remarkable  of  his  discoveries, 
is  that  of  a  villa,  situated  on  the  sea  shore,  and  buried  fifteen  feet 
under  the  ground.  Eight  rooms  have  been  completely  cleared,  and 
their  size  and  decorations  prove  that  the  house  belonged  to  a  wealthy 
personage.  The  wails  are  beautifully  painted,  and  the  floor  paved 
with  Mosaic,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  at  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii, representing  murine  deities  and  plants,  a  vessel  with  female  fig- 
ures dancing  on  the  deck,  and  surrounded  by  admiring  warriors,  li- 
ons, leopards,  herons,  &lc.  Ten  human  skeletons  were  found  in  the 
dij9erent  chambers.  In  another  house,  are  mosaics,  representing  gla- 
diators in  the  arena,  coetending  with  wild  beasts,  and  over  each  niao 
is  written  his  name.  In  another  part  are  seen  horse  races,  and  men 
breaking  in  young  horses.  Sir  G.  Temple  will  shortly  publish  a 
complete  account  of  his  discoveries.  A  company  has  also  been  form- 
ed in  Paris  for  exploring  the  ruins  of  the  same  ancient  city,  and  fif- 
teen cases  of  antiquities  have  been  brought  to  France. 

Antiquities  of  Athens. 

Id  a  letter  addressed  by  M.  Raoul  Rochette,  entrusted  with  an  ar- 
l  chaiological  mission  into  Greece,  to  the  French  Minister  of  Public 
In^u'cnot),  is  a  description  of  the  recent  purgation  of  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens  from  the  modern  structures  with  which  it  was  encumber- 
ed. Much  of  the  architectural  elements  of  the  Propylsea,  which  had 
been  employed  as  materials  in  the  Turkish  fortifications,  have  been 
restored  to  their  places;  others  are  lying  on  the  ground  where  they 
can  be  measured  with  greater  facility  and  studied  very  closely. 
Among  the  most  interestmg  appearances  which  have  resulted  from 
this  restoration  is  the  litUe  Temple  of  Victory  without  wings,  which 
bad  been  so  long  a  problem  to  Antiquarians.  This  temple  is  now 
found  entire,  with  its  four  columns  on  its  four  facades,  and  with  its 
walls  of  cella  on  three  of  its  sides.  Each  block  of  marble  marked 
with  the  imprint  of  the  time  of  Pericles,  has  been  brought  from  the 
middle  of  a  mass  of  masonry,  and  restored  to  its  ancient  place.  The 
sculptures  of  the  frieze  have  also  been  found,  and  all  that  is  now 
wanting  are  the  four  fragments  of  the  frieze,  which  are  now  in  Lon- 
don. The  mosque  erected  in  part  of  the  cella  of  the  Parthenon  will 
soon  disappear  ;  excavations  are  making  in  the  masses  ot  rubbish 
8* 
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which  still  cover  the  soil  and  avenues,  and  four  beautiful  fragments 
of  the  frieze  have  heen  found  ;  and  though  they  have  been  long 
buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  edifice,  they  have  not  suffered  from  the 
attacks  of  age  or  barbarism. 

The  Druses. 

Among  the  plunder  obtained  by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  in  his  late  war 
in  Syria,  were  several  of  the  religious  books  of  the  Druses,  and  MSS. 
relative  to  their  dogmas  and  system  of  morality ;  also  a  catechism, 
which  according  to  Dr  Clot  Bey,  contains  much  more  than  has  been 
published  by  M.  de  Sacy. 


AMERICAN. 
There  are  146  incorporated  academies  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
79  of  which  are  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  participate  in  the  distribution  of  the  Literature  Fund. 
The  number  of  students  in  the  academies  subject  to  visitation,  is 
about  10,000,  and  the  number  in  all  the  academies  in  the  state  is  es- 
timated to  exceed  15,000.  The  sum  to  bo  annually  distributed  is 
$40,000.  There  are  10,583  organized  common  school  districts  in  the 
state,  of  which  9,830  have  maintained  schools  during  an  average 
period  of  eight  months  within  the  last  year.  The  number  of  child- 
ren between  the  ages  of  5  and  16,  in  the  school  districts  is  539,747, 
of  whom  528,913  received  instruction  in  the  common  schools  within 
the  year.  Gov.  Seward  in  his  annual  message,  from  which  the 
above  facts  are  taken,  recommends  *'  the  establishment  of  a  depart- 
ment of  education  to  be  constituted  of  a  Superintendent  appointed 
by  the  Legislature,  and  a  Board  to  be  composed  of  delegates  from 
the  subordinate  boards  of  education  to  be  established  in  the  several 
counties.'* 

Mr  John  S.  Taylor  of  New  York  proposes  to  publish  "  the  Men- 
tor and  Fireside  Review,"  monthly,  to  be  edited  by  Rev.  E.  G. 
Smith  late  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Christian  Spectator. — A  new 
work  on  the  life  of  Roger  Williams  has  been  just  published  in  this 
city  in  a  small  and  neat  volume  written  by  L.  D.  Johnson. —  A 
monthly  paper  entitled  the  "  Journal  of  Education"  is  published  in 
Detroit,  Mich,  edited  by  Francis  Willet  Shearman.  It  promises  to 
be  very  respectable  and  we  wish  it  success. — Mr  J.  G.  Cogswell,  a 
gentleman  of  accurate  and  extensive  scholarship,  and  of  great  ex- 
perience in  foreign  travel,  and  well  known  as  the  able  Principal  of 
the  Round  Hill  school  at  Northampton,  has  been  associated  with 
Rev.  Prof.  Henry  in  the  editorial  department  of  th«  New  York 
Review.  Thej)ublic  have  reason  to  hope  much  from  his  connec- 
tion with  it.  The  work  has  now  reached  its  7th  number  and  is  in- 
ferior to  none  in  the  country  in  the  value  of  the  discussions  it  con- 
tains.—  The  Youth's  Penny  Paper  is  published  weekly  at  New 
York,  by  Theodore  Dwight,  Jr. — The  Youth's  Magazine  is  pub- 
lished monthly  in  New  York,  at  one  dollar  a  year,  by  S.  Mason  and 
G.  Lane,  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  chnrch  — We  have  received 
the  American  Phrenological  Journal  and  Miscellany,  published  bj 
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Adam  Waldie,  Philadelphia,  a  monthly,  of  82  pages.  It  is  designed 
among  other  objects,  to  tihow  the  true  bearings  uf  Phrenolo^iy  on 
Education,  on  Theology,  and  on  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

The  Public  School  bociety  in  the  city  of  New  York  has  under  its 
care  83  schools  and  about  17,000  pupils.  The  number  of  children 
in  that  ciry  between  five  and  iitteen  years  of  age  who  do  not  attend 
any  6<*hool  is  estimated  at  from  18,000  to  20,000;  and  these  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  rudiments  even  of  a  common  English  education. — 
Mr  Henry  J.  Abel  of  Wisconsin  has  just  published  a  map,  accom- 
panied with  a  historical  and  geographical  description  of  that  Terri- 
tory.—  The  Wesley  an  academy  had  during  the  summer  and  fall 
terms  of  1838,  379  pupils,  Males  316,  Females  153.  And  during  the 
year,  560  of  both  sexes.  Rev.  David  Potter,  A.  M.  is  the  principal, 
aided  by  seven  assistants. — Hopkins  academy  in  Hadley  Mass.  is 
under  the  charge  of  Mortimer  Blake,  A.  M.  and  five  ashistani  teach-  x 
ers.  The  number  of  pupils  for  the  year  ending  Nov.  20,  was  in  the 
male  department  121,  female  85,  total  206. — The  Christian  specta- 
tor has  been  united  with  the  American  Biblical  Repository  a  quarter- 
ly work  edited  by  Absalom  Peters  D.  D.  and  published  at  New 
York. 

Marioiv  College. 

Marion  College,  Missouri,  has  35  students,  viz.  Senior,  1  ;  Juniors 
7;  Sophomores,  6;  Freshmen,  12;  Irregulars,  9;  in  the  Grammar 
achool,  35;  total,  70. 

Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

It  has  223  students,  including  102  in  the  grammar  school 
connected  with  it.  Law  students,  19;  Seniors,  18 ;  Juniors,  22; 
Sophomores,  32;  Freshmen,  12;  pursuing  a  partial  course,  8. 
The  Faculty  are  Rev.  John  P.  Durbin,  A.  M.  President  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy;  Merrilt  Caldwell,  A.  M.  Professor  of 
Meta()h3>ics  and  political  Economy;  Robert  Kmery,  A.  M.  Profes- 
sor of  Languages;  William  H.  Allen,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Experimental  Philosophy  ;  Rev.  John  McClintock,  A.M.  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics;  Hon.  John  Reed,  LL.  D.  Professor  of 
Law;  S.  A.  Roszel,  A.  M.  Principal  of  the  grammar  school,  J.  M. 
Carey,  A.  M.  and  Rev.  John  F.  Hay,  assistants. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York  for 
an  institution  on  Staten  Island  to  be  called  Richmond  college.  Rev, 
William  Wilson  has  been  elected  President.  The  institution,  say 
the  trustees,  will  not  be  sectarian,  but  is  intended  to  be  conducted  on 
the  most  liberal,  catholic,  and  enlightened  principles. 

Hudson  Reserve  College. 

By  the  catalogue,  it  appears  that  there  are,  with  the  President 
Rev.  G.E.  Pierce,  D.  D.— seven  Professors, — two  of  whom  confine 
their  labors  to  the  Theological  department,  and  three  Tutors,  con- 
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stitutin^  a  Faculty  of  ten,  nine  of  whom,  are,  and  have  been  em- 
ployer! in  the  discharge  of  their  appropriate  duties,  while  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,  &c.  is  nl>sont  during  the  present  collegiate  year 
iu  ord<  r  thoroughly  to  qualify  hinnself,  for  his  station. 

The  total  number  of  students,  is  136,  of  whom  15  are  pursuing 
their  studies  in  the  Theological  department,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Professors  Hiekok  and  Barrows:  59  are  undergraduates, 
of  whom  8  are  in  the  Senior;  21  in  the  Junior;  M  in  the  Sopho- 
more; and  26  in  the  Freshmen  class;  with  52  in  the  Preparatory  de- 
partment. 

The  public  buildings  now  consist  of  the  two  buildings,  formerly 
'denominated  North  and  South  college,  erected  several  years  since, 
the  new  college  building,  4  stories  high,  which  has  been  completed 
during  the  past  season,  at  an  expense  of  $7,000;  and  which  is  par- 
ticularly designed  for  the  use  of  the  Theoloeical  students,  whose 
rooms  are  neatly  and  substantially  f]ni:>hed,  and  furnished;  the 
Chapel,  completed  2  yeors  since  which  not  only  furnishes  an  ample 
place  for  worship,  but  also  contains  a  large  Library  room,  and  sev- 
eral recitation  rooms,  and  the  Observatory,  also  begun  and  complet- 
ed the  past  season. 

The  Library  is  now  furnished  with  a  choice  selection  of  4000  vol- 
umes; and  a  new  and  complete  Philosophical  apparatus  has  been 
received  from  Europe,  during  the  past  year. 

Tht^  Observatory  is  furnished  with  an  excellent  Equatorial  Tel- 
escope, a  Transit  circular,  and  an  accurate  Chronometer,  thus  af- 
fording ample  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  scientific  knowledge. 

Within  a  few  years  much  has  been  .-aid  respecting  manual  labor, 
as  affording  means  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  collegiate  course; 
and  not  a  few  students,  expect  much  from  the  avails  of  their  own 
labor. 

Perhaps  no  institution  in  our  country,  possesses  greater  advantag- 
es for  employing  students  than  this.  With  two  workshops  in  which 
cabinet  and  chair  making  and  coopering  are  carried  on — and  to 
which  is  attached  a  steam-engine;  they  have  lately  come  into  pos- 
session of  a  valuable  farm,  of  120  acres,  with  good  and  substantial 
buildings,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  college,  it  being  the  liber 
al  donation  of  Heman  Oviatt,  Esq  of  this  village,  on  which  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year  the  students  can  be  employed  to  advantage. 

And  yet  truth  compels  me  to  say,  that  unless  a  student  is  acquaint- 
ed with  one  of  the  trades  practised  at  the  workshop,  or  has  uncom" 
tnon  energy  ami  decision  ot  character,  he  will  not  be  likely  to  realize 
much  from  the  avails  of  his  labor,  unless  it  be  by  invigorating  bis 
health,  and  refreshing  his  spirits. 

Study  is,  as  it  should  be,  the  main  business;  and  since  manual  la- 
bor, Hs  apart  of  the  tystem^  has  been  laid  aside,  one  third  more  pro- 
gress in  study  has  been  made  than  belore. 

No  apology  then  is  necessary,  for  repeating  in  substance  what  I 
said  one  year  since : — manxMil  labor  as  affording  substantial  pecuniary 
pr<ifiti  has  thus  far,  in  allcaseSy  I  believe,  proved  as  a  system^  a  fail- 
ure; though  individuals  to  a  limited  extent  may  succeed.  Nor  do  I 
believe  there  is  an  Institution  in  our  country,  which  atteuipts  to 
combine  labor  with  study,  where  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent  on  facili- 
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ties,  such  as  farms,  workshops,  stock,  &c.  would  not  afford  more 
subrttamial  aid  to  the  students,  as  a  elais,  without  labor,  than  wiU 
on  the  whole  be  realized  from  their  labor  in  the  usual  way. — Coft- 
neciieui  Observer, 

Georgia  Female  College. 

"It  is  the  design  of  the  Board  to  furnish  a  complete  practical  edu- 
cation; and  the  variety  of  things  to  be  taught,  involves  the  necessity 
of  employing  a  number  of  Teachers.  The  College  has  been  reared 
by  individual  benefactions;  has  no  endowment  to  supply  it  with 
funds,  and  is  consec|uently  dependent  upon  tuition  fees,  for  th# 
means  of  meeting  its  unavoidable  expenditures.  If  the  charges 
exceed  public  expectation,  we  confidently  anticipate  that  the 
Board  will  be  sustained  by  all  at  least  who  adopt  the  indu- 
bitable truth,  that  education  is  to  be  estimated  not  by  what  it  costs, 
but  by  its  intrinsic  value. 

In  the  proposed  charges,  the  Trustees  have  been  guided  by 
the  consideration,  that  it  was  more  politic  and  wise  to  save 
the   College  from  future  embarrassment  by  fixing  the  fees  for 
Tuition  higher  now  than  necessity  hereafYcr  will  require,  when  an 
increased  number  of  Pupils  shall  have  augmented  their  income.  It 
is  deemed  by  us  to  be  the  most  ruinous  policy  to  gather  about  an  es- 
tablishment like  this,  the  eclat  of  economy,  at  the  expense  of  all 
that  is  valuable  in  plan,  and  stable  in  future  promise — tnus dooming 
it,  if  it  lives  at  all,  to  feebleness  and  entanglement,  and  at  last  to 
bankruptcy  and  abandonment.  Besides,  it  was  tbousht  that  the  plan 
of  cotiiliig  down  fiw^;  (v.'hal  soivc  n»ay  consider)  high  rates, 
would  accord  better  with  public  feeling,  than  hereafter  to  rise  with 
our  necessarily  increasing  wants.    In  the  financial  arrangements 
of  the  Board,  those  who  patronize  the  Institution  by  sending  their 
children  or  wards  in  this  the  time  of  its  most  pressing  nced^  will 
have  the  twofold  gratification  of  contributing  to  establish  the  Col- 
lege beyond  contingency,  while  they  receive  what  it  is  hoped  will 
be  more  valuable  than  gold  and  silver. 

The  Exercises  of  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  1st  Mon- 
day of  January,  and  Conclude  on  the  8d  Wednesday  in  July.  The 
Faculty  will  be  composed  of  the  following  gentlemen: 

Rev.  G.  F.  Pierce,  President  and  Professor  of  English  Litera- 
ture; Rev.  W.  H.  Ellison,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Geography 
and  Astronomy;  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Slade,  Professor  of  Natural  Sci- 
ence; Mr  Adolphus  Maussinett,  Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
Languages;  Mr  B.  B.  Hopkins,  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  De 
partment." 

Western  Reserve  Teacher's  Semimart  and  Kirtland  In- 
stitute. 

The  Mormons  of  Kirtland,  Geauga  County,  Ohio,  having  broken 
upland  nearly  all  removed  to  the  State  of  Missouri,  it  has  been 
thought  expedient  to  establish  an  insrtitution  of  learning  in  the 
place,  thus  occupying  buildings  which  would  otherwise  remain 
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comparatively  useless.  For  this  purpose,  the  use  of  their  large  and 
and  cointnodious  Temple,  has  been  secured  for  five  years  from  the 
1st  September,  1838.  In  this  edifice  is  a  single  school  room 
sufiSciently  large  to  seat  well,  two  hundred  students.  Kirtland  is 
about  two  miles  south  of  the  great  thoroughfare  between  Buffalo  and 
Cleaveland,  about  twentyone  and  a  half  miles  northeast  from  the 
latter  place,  and  about  nine  southwest  from  Painesville. 

The  Seminary  and  Institute  will  consist  of  two  departments.  For 
admission  into  either,  students,  unless  advanced  in  their  studies,  must 
have  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 

To  enter  the  Seminary,  fluency  in  reading,  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  elements  of  Geography  and  Grammar  will  be  required. 

The  course  of  students  in  this  Seminary  will  comprise  two  years, 
and  will  be  as  follows,  viz  : 

FIRST  TEAR. — FtTst  Term, 

Critical  Reading,  Rhetorical  Reader,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  &c.; 
Pennmanship ; 
Orthography  ; 
Arithmetic — Adams  ; 
English  Grammar. 

Second  Term. 

Critical  Reading,  continued ; 
Penmanship,  do.; 
Orthography^  do.; 

Arithmetic — Adam's,  finished,  review  and  compared  with  other 
authors  ; 

English  Grammar  ;  including  exercises  in  false  syntax,  &c. 
Third  Term. 

Rhetoric — Blair's  Abridgment,  Jamieson's,  with  lectures  on  the 

Uistorv  and  language ; 
Geoj^raphy— Make  Brun's,  Woodbridge  and  Willard's,  Ancient  and 

Modern,  Comstock's  Mathematical  and  Physical  Geography,  with 

use  of  Globes. 

SEcoKD  TEAR.— A>«t  Term. 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  with  experimental  lectures ; 

Olmited's  Abridgement ; 
Town's  Analysis  of  the  English  Language  ; 
Book-Keoping ; 

Letters  of  business,  Notes,  Orders,  &c. 

Second  Term. 

Chemistry,  with  experimental  Lectures  ; 
History,  Ancient  and  Modern  ; 
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Political  Economy  ; 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  General  Priiiciples  of  govern- 
OQent,  &c. 

Third  Term. 

Mental  Philosophy,  Abercrombie ; 
Moral  Philosophy,  do.; 
Outlines  of  Geology  ; 
Chemical  Analysis  of  Soils. 

During  the  course,  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  management  and 
government  of  schools  ;  on  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  illus- 
tration ;  on  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  office  of  teachers  ;  oo 
the  laws  of  Ohio  respecting  schools,  &c. 

In  the  Institute  will  be  taught,  the  Languages,  Mathematics,  and 
several  other  branches,  but  none  of  those  mentioned  in  the  Semina- 
ry course.  The  course  of  studies  in  the  Institute  will  extend  at  least 
to  two  years;  giving  opportunity  to  prepare  thoroughly  for  college, 
or  for  the  common  pursuits  of  life.  Latin,  Greek,  Algebra,  Geom- 
etry, Trigonometry,  Navigation,  Surveying,  Logic,  &c.  will  be  tho- 
reughly  taught. 

To  enter  this  department  students  must  be  prepared  to  commence 
advantageously  the  study  of  the  branches  pursued.  Students  not 
expecting  to  teach,  may  become  members  of  the  Seminary,  by  en- 
tering the  regular  classes  and  conforming  to  the  regulations  of  the 
institution.  Students  in  the  Institute  department,  will,  if  they  wish, 
have  an  opportunity  of  attending  to  branches  in  the  Teacher's 
course  with  the  regular  classes. 

Young  Ladies  as  well  as  young  Gentlemen  admitted  as  membeni 
of  the  Seminary  and  Institute. 

In  both  departments,  every  Wednesday  aAemoon  will  be  devoted 
to  composition  and  declamation. 

Good  facilities  for  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  labor  may  be  had 
in  Kirtland,  as  soon  as  the  arrangements  can  be  effected,  by  which 
the  students  may  preserve  their  health  and  defray  some  portion  of 
the  expenses  of  their  education.  Students,  if  they  wii«h,  may  obtain 
mechanic  shops  immediately,  and  by  furnishing  their  own  tools, 
manufacture  such  articles  as  may  be  wanted  in  the  place. 

Mr  Nelson  Slater  is  the  Principal. 

Louisiana  Institute  for  tbb  Promotioit  of  Education. 

A  number  of  the  friends  of  Education  in  Jackson,  being  sensible 
of  the  great  apathy,  and  desirous  of  exciting  a  general  interest  oo 
this  subject,  hi^ld  a  meeting  for  mutual  consultation  at  the  College 
Chapel.  AAer  an  interesting  discussion  in  regard  to  the  in)portance 
and  expediency  of  forming  an  association  for  the  advancement  of 
the  cau.*se,  and  the  best  and  most  efficient  method  of  accomplish- 
ing its  benevolent  purposes,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  State  Society  be  formed  for  the  promotion  of 
Education. 

A  committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and  re- 
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porting  the  form  of  a  CoHstitution,  consisting  of  Prof.  A.  D.  Woold- 
bridge,  Prof.  H.  H.  Gird,  Prof.  Cubi,  Dr  Harris  and  H.  Dwight. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  held  December  10th,  the  reported  form 
of  a  Constitution,  after  some  amendments,  was  adopted  ;  and  the 
Society,  under  the  name  of  **  Louisiana  Institute  for  the  Promotion 
of  Education,'*'*  was  organized  by  the  election  of  its  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  name  of  the  Institute  indicates  its  general  object.  It  will 
endeavor  to  collect  and  diffuse  useful  information  in  regard  to  Edu- 
cation ;  to  call  public  attention  to  the  subject  \  and  to  promote,  by 
all  proper  and  judicious  measures,  the  cause  of  education  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana.  It  is  hoped  and  contemplated  that  the  Society 
will  be  able,  by  its  Executive  Coiiimittee,  to  render  important  ser- 
vice to  academies  and  schools,  by  procuring  or  assisting  to  procure 
competent  teachers  ;  and  to  teachers,  by  aiding  them  to  obtain  suit- 
able and  desirable  situations.  It  is  coufidently  hoped,  by  the  friends 
of  the  Institute,  that  its  formation  and  operations  will  result  in 
great  and  lasting  good  to  the  cause  of  Education  in  the  State. 

Its  semi-annual  meetings  will  commence  on  the  first  Wednesday 
in  June,  and  on  the  second  Monday  in  December. 


Hon.  L.  Drury,  President ;  Prof.  A.  D.  Wooldridge,  Vice  Presi- 
dent ;  H.  Dwight,  Recording  Secretary  ;  Prof  H.  H.  Gird,  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  ;  Dr  William  M.  Carpenter,  Rev.  J.  Shannon, 

i President  College,  La.,)  Prof.  M.  Cubi,  Rev.  J.  A.  Ronaldson,  and 
Fishburn,  Esq.,  Executive  Committee.  The  President,  Vice 
President,  Recording  and  Corresponding  Secretaries,  are  ex  offieio 
members  of  the  Committee. 


Agreeable  to  notice  previously  given,  the  Teachers  of  Common 
Schools,  from  the  several  towns  invited,  met  at  the  Hall  of  William 
Woodbury,  Jr.,  in  Gardner,  on  the  evening  of  December  1:2,  18S8. 
Jonas  Harwood,  Jr.,  of  Westminster,  was  called  to  the  Chair,  and 
David  Pinkerton,  Jr.,  of  Gardner,  was  chosen  Secretary. 

Among  other  resolutions  are  these. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  estimation  of  this  meeting,  the  standard  of 
Common  Schools  is  quite  too  low,  and  that  we  feel  ourselves  bound 
to  make  every  possible  effort  for  their  elevation. 


weighty,  laborious  and  rei^ponsible,  and  that  it  deserves  much  more 
fully  ihan  it  has  yet  received,  the  co-operation  and  encouragement 
of  all  classes  of  the  comtnunity. 

Resohtdy  That  he  who  teaches  with  no  higher  view  than  to  ob- 
tain his  wagej«,  is  unworthy  of  his  employment. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  and  desirable  for  teachers  to  form 
town  associations,  that  they  may  act  unitedly,  exercise  a  free  inter- 
change of  thought,  feeling  and  experimental  knowledge. 


Officers  of  the  Institute. 


'Meetiko  of  Teachers  at  Gardner. 


most 


AMERICAN 


ANNALS  OF  EDUCATION. 


MARCH,  J839. 


abt.  I  — the  course  of  instruction  at  harrow  school, 

INCLUDING  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  ITS  DISCIPLINE,  EXPENSES, 
PRIZES,  SCHOLARSHIPS,  EXAMINATIONS,  die. 

School  Days  and  Hours. 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  are  whole  school 
days  ;  Tuesday  is  a  whole  holiday ;  Thursdays  and  Satur- 
days are  half-holidays.  On  Sundays  the  boys  are  in  school 
from  eight  till  nine,  for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruction  ; 
on  all  other  days,  except  Tuesday,  at  half-past  seven.  Each 
school  consists  of  one  hour's  work,  except  the  first  school, 
which  is  of  about  an  hour  and  a  half's  duration  ;  and  the 
third  school,  at  a  quarter-past  twelve  on  Thursdays  (which 
applies  only  to  the  sixth  and  fifth  forms,  and  is  spent  in  a 
Lecture  on  Modern  History  and  Literature,)  is  of  somewhat 
less  than  an  hour's  length. 

Roll-calls  on  Holidays  and  Half-holidays. 
On  holidays  and  half-holidays  the  boys  are  compelled  to 
answer  at  the  call  of  "  The  BilV^  every  two  hours.  On  a 
holiday  at  nine  and  eleven  o'clock,  A.  M. ;  dinner  in  their 
respective  houses  at  one  ;  bills  again  at  two,  four,  and  six  in 
the  summer.  The  bills  on  the  half-holiday  afternoons  are 
the  same  as  those  on  the  afternoon  of  the  holiday.  The 
boys  are  locked  up  in  their  houses  for  the  night  at  an  hour 
varying  according  to  the  light,  and  ranging  between  a  quar- 
ter past  five  in  the  depth  of  winter  and  a  quarter  to  nine 
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Friday.  . 

I  J  -  S  Repetition  of  Wednesday's  Virgil  50 
^  ™       (    iines—Eng'lish  Essay  looked  over. 

. .  i  Demosthenes^  alternating  with  Philos-  Latin  Verses,  Hex-  Wednesd. 

I    ophia  Grceca.  ametcr,  or  Hex-  1st  School. 

3 — 4     Grree/:  P/ay,  50  lines.  ameter  and  Penta- 

C  Horace,  Epistles  or  Sa/irM— Exami-  meter. 
5 —  6  <    nation  in  Greek  History  as  on  Wed- 
Q    uesday  Evening. 

Satukoat. 
C  Part  of  a  Gospel  or  Ads  of  Apostles 
1^  past  7  <    — Beauaobre  on  New  Testament — 
C    General  Scripture  History. 

J  J  \  Thucydides  alternating  witn  Historia 

\  Romana. 


Common-place  Books. 
Every  boy  in  the  sixth  form  has  a  set  of  common-place 
books,  arranged  according  to  subjects,  in  which  he  enters  at 
the  moment  any  notes  connected  with  the  lesson  of  the  hour 
that  may  be  dictated  by  the  head  master.  The  nature  of 
these  notes  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  siith  form  ex- 
amination papers,  some  of  which  accompany  these  details. 
If  these  notes  are  finished  before  the  hour  is  concluded,  there 
is  always  some  more  connected  subject  in  hand,  bearing 
more  or  less  upon  the  lesson,  which  is  pursued  during  the 
remainder  of  the  time,  and  upon  which  the  boys  likewise 
enter  notes  in  their  common  place  books. 

Examinations  of  the  Sixth  Form. 
The  body  of  notes  thus  collected  is  to  be  referred  to  in 
preparation  for  the  sixth  form  half  yearly  examination,  which 
takes  place  before  the  summer  holidays,  and  again  in  the 
end  of  November.  Besides  a  general  review  of  the  subjects 
studied  in  school  during  the  last  half  year,  this  examination 
always  embraces  a  portion  of  Juvenal,  which  the  boys  pre- 
pare privately  with  their  tutors.  The  nature  of  the  exami- 
nation will  be  seen  from  the  papers  above  referred  to.  At 
the  conclusion  of  each  examination  those  boys  who  have  ac- 
quitted themselves  satisfactorily  are  arranged  alphabetically 
in  two  classes.  Those  in  the  first  class  receive  a  prize  book 
from  the  head  master ;  those  who  are  tivice  placed  in  the  sec- 
ond class  also  receive  a  book ;  those  boys  who  have  not 
shown  sufficient  diligence  are  excluded  from  the  printed  list. 
This  classing  does  not  alter  the  places  of  the  sixth  form  boys 
in  the  school.  The  order  of  places  is  changed  in  every 
other  form. 
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Fifth  Form  Examinations, 
This  system  of  common-place  books  and  half  yearly  ex- 
amiastions  is  also  pursued  in  the  fifth  form. 

Text  Books. 

Several  new  text  books  have  been  introduced  at  Harrow 
within  the  last  two  years ;  they  have  been  compiled  and 
printed  expressly  for  the  use  of  the  school,  they  are  : 

Historia  Romana — substituted  for  the  Eton  Scriptores  Ro- 
mani.    It  contains  the  whole  of 
Cicero  pro  Milone. 
Sallust.  Bell.  Catil. 

Livy,  Books  v.,  xxi.,  xxii.,  xxiii.,  xxxi.,  xxxii. 
Tacitus'  Annals,  Books  i.,  ii.,  iii., 

Mtua  Graca — substituted  for  Poetae  Grseci — contains  long 
extracts,  whole  odes,  and  entire  scenes,  from  the  works  of 
the  following  authors  :  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Aristophanes,  Theo- 
critusy  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Callimachus ;  also  Fragments  of 
Comic  Writers.  Philosophia  Graca  —  contains  extracts 
from  Plato — Euthyphro,  Hippias  Major,  Menexenus,  Apol- 
ogia Socratis,  Phaedo.  Xenophon  Mtmorab, — Lib  I.  Capp. 
1,4,6.  11.3,  4,6,7,8.  HI.  1,2,3,  4,  6.  IV.  3,  7. 
Aristotle — Ethics — A  selection  of  chapters,  keeping  up  the 
continuity  of  argument,  and  omitting  what  is  unimportant  in 
that  point  point  of  view.  Rhetoric — A  selection  of  whole 
chapters.  Poetics — The  whole  treatise.  Plutarch — De 
audiendis  Poetis.  Longinus — De  Sublimitate.  Poesis 
Graca — Selections  from  the  Minor  Poets,  for  the  use  of  the 
fourth  form,  substituted  for    Farnaby's  Epigrams." 

Maps  and  Tables  of  Chronology  and  Genealogy,  from 
the  overthrow  of  the  western  empire  to  the  peace  of  Paris, 
1815.  These  have  been  selected  and  translated  fromMons. 
Koch's  Tableau  des  Revolutions  de  TEurope,  and  have  been 
published  for  the  use  of  Harrow  school.  They  serve  to  il- 
lustrate the  Lecture  on  Modern  History,  given  on  Thursdays. 

These  are  the  whole  of  the  works  which  have  been  put 
forth  within  the  last  two  years  for  the  use  of  the  school. 

The  maps  used  by  the  sixth  and  fifth  forms  are  those  con- 
tained in  the  Eton  Atlas.  The  lower  forms  use  Vincent's 
maps,  maps  to  Butler's  Geography,  and  Guthrie's  maps. 

The  editions  of  the  classics  used,  are — 
Thucydides  Bekker. 
9» 
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Homer  Heyne. 

Demosthenes  Mounteney. 

Horace  Zeunii. 

Juvenal  Ruperti. 

Virgil  Oxford,  with  parallel  passages. 

The  text-book  of  Modern  History  is  the  English  transla- 
tion of  Mons.  Koch's  Tableau  des  Revolutions  de  TEurope. 
For  Greek  History,  Malkin's  History  of  Greece,  published 
by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  knowledge. 

Scholarships, 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  detail  of  business  in  the  lower 
forms,  we  think  it  better  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  the 
scholarships  attached  to  the  school,  and  the  examinations 
connected  with  them.  Almost  every  boy  in  the  sixth  form, 
and  many  of  the  fifth  form  offer  themselves  as  candidates  for 
them ;  the  course  of  study,  therefore,  preparatory  to  this 
examination  may  be  considered  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
education  of  every  boy  of  average  abilities  who  rises  into  the 
fifth  form. 

Four  Governors*  Scholarships, 
Four  scholarships  of  fifty  guineas  a  year  each,  to  be  held 
for  four  years,  have  been  recently  founded  by  the  governors 
of  the  school.  The  boy  who  gains  one  of  them  must  go 
either  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ;  but  be  may  enter  at  any 
college  of  either  university. 

Two  Saytr^s  Scholarships, 
Two  scholarships  have  also  been  recently  founded  by  the 
late  John  Sayer,  Esq.,  of  Park  Crescent,  Portland  Place. 
They  are  of  fifty  guineas  a  year  each,  to  be  held  for  four 
years  ;  but  the  Sayer  scholar  must  enter  at  Caius  College, 
Cambridge. 

Examinations  for  them. 
The  examination  for  these  scholarships  takes  place  in  the 
month  of  March,  every  year  ;  two  examiners,  one  from  Ox- 
ford and  one  from  Cambridge,  being  appointed  by  the  head 
master  for  the  purpose  of  holding  it.  The  subjects  for  the 
following  year  are  proposed  after  each  examination  ;  those 
for  last  year  were. 

First  Book  of  Herodotus. 
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Phoenissse  of  Euripides. 

Fifth  Book  of  Livy. 

Fifth  Book  of  Virgil's  iEneid. 

St.  Luke's  Gospel. 

First  two  Books  of  Euclid. 
All  the  boys  in  the  school,  indiscriminately,  whether  foun- 
dation boys  or  foreigners,  are  equally  eligible  to  these  schol- 
arships. 

Business  of  Forms  below  the  Sixth. 

-  Sunday,  Fifth  Form. 
Hotart,  Books.  Excrdaes  tet.  Sunonvp, 

C  Acts  of  Apostles. 
8  A.  Ai.  ^  Palej's  Evidences. 

C  Well's  ^scripture  Geopraphy, 

Upper  Shell. 
C  St.  John's  Gospel— Walls's  Scripture 
8  A.  M.  <    History— Doddrid^'s  Sermons  on 
(    Evidences  of  Christianity. 

Undkr  ShelL' 

8  a  m  Gospel— Walts  and  Dodd- 

(    ridge  as  above. 

Fourth  Form. 
C  St.  Matthew's  and  St.  Mark's  Gospel 
8  A.  M.  <    —Wake's  Catechism  with  Scripture 
(  Proofs. 

Third  Form. 
-  5  Reads  the  Scriptures  with  the  Under 

^'       (    Master  at  10. 

Business  of  the  Fifth  Form. 

Monday. 

<|  past  7   RcpciUion  of  Friday's  Horace. 

C  Horace^a  Odes,  about  66  lines— Con- 
11  A.  M.  <    strue,  explain,  enter  comments  in 

f    Common-place  Book. 
«  iHomeri   Iltaa,  60  lines — Common- 

(    place  Book  as  before. 
6    Historia  Bomarui,  one  page. 

Wednesday. 

4 .  7  5  (^ecian  History  and  Cbronoloey,  and  ixi^tn  Fer«c.Hexa-  Ist  School. 

I    Geography,  Ancient  and  Modern.  meter  or  Elegiac,  having 

Virgil's  jEneid,  60  hues.  30  the  compulsory  been  set  on 

C  Virgil's  Georgics,  in  the  form  of  a  lec-  numl)er,  most  of  Saturday 

j    lure,  not  ah^ve  20  lines  done  in  the  the  boys  do  many  Morning, 

hour,  every  expression  and  parallel  more. 


11 


1 


passage  explamed. 
Musa  Gr<e^ 


Thursday. 

I  past  7     Repetition  of  Horace's  Odes.  Ist  School. 

1 1       ThucydideSf  Bekker,  one  page.  set  on 

C  Lecture  on  lAterature,  chirfly  EInglish  LcUin  T?teme,  Monday 
i  pait  12  <    from  the  Decline  of  the  Roman  Em-  Evening. 
C    pire  to  the  preaeat  time. 
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Hours.  Books,  ExeroMesset.      Shown  up. 

Friday. 

I  past  f   Repetition  of  Virffil't  Georgics,  36  lines.  Greek  Verse^  aver-  1st  School. 
, ,  {  Demosthenes  and  Pfulosophia  Graeca,  age  14  Iambics  or  set  on 

/    alieniately.  any  other  metre,  Wednesd. 

^  \  Greek  Plau^  Lectures  on  the  Metres   sometimes  Greek  EYcning. 
I    and  Greek  Theatre.  Theme  or  Greek 

6      HoraeCi  Satires  or  Epistles.  Translation  in 

prose  or  verse. 

Saturday. 

i  past  7    liepetition  of  Greek  Play.  Latin  Lyrics,        1st  School 

1 1      Thtbcydides  ^  Hist.  Rom.^  alternately.  set  on  Thursd. 

SrwDAY — See  p.  8* 


Business  of  the  Shell  Form. 

Monday. 

i  past  7    Repetition  of  Greek  or  Latin  Verse. 

11      Horace's  Odes.  1st  School. 

3      Horner's  Iliad.  Latin  Theme,  Thursday. 

5      Historia  Romano, 

Wednesday. 
I  past  7     Repetition  Ditto—  Verses  looked  oYer. 

11    Virgil's  Mneid,  English  Translation  1st  School, 

3   Alusas  Greeca,  from  Latin.  Friday. 

6    Cornelius  Ncpos. 

Thursday. 

I  past  7    Repetition  Ditto— TAeme  looked  over.  Latin  Lyrics.        1st  School. 
1 1    Zcnophon's  Anabasis.  Skiturday. 

Friday. 

i  past  7  ^  Repetition  and  Translation  and  looked 
1 1  Geoffraphy. 

^  {  Geography  or  R»  translation  of  Ana-  Latin  Verses ^  Hex-  Ist  ScliooL 
(    basis  into  Greek.  ameters  or  Elegiacs.  Wednesd. 

6     Horace^  Epistles  or  Satires. 

Saturday. 

i  past  7    Repetition  and  Lyrics  looked  over.  | 
11     Greek  Testament, 

Sunday,  see  p  103. 


Business  of  Fourth  Form. 

Monday, 

i  past  7    Repetition  of  Ovid's  Epistles. 
11     Greek  Testament, 
8  Ditto. 
5     rursei/im  Hut. 
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Books. 

Exercises  set.      ^unon  vp. 

Weonb8dat« 

iptst  7 
11 
3 

5 

Pepdiiion  of  Greek  Grammar.         The  Exercises  of  the  Fourth 
Ovid's  Metamorphoaes.                     Form  are  2  Copies  of  Latin 
Grefk  Grammar.                            Verses  in  the  week,  and  one 
J  Poesis  Graea  —  see  List  of  Text   Translation  from  the  Praxis 
I    Books.                                      of  Dr  Butler,  of  Shrewsbury. 

Thursday. 

Ipast  7 
11 

Repetition  of  Greek  Grammar. 
Excerpta  from  Virgil  and  Horace. 

There  is  also  a  weekly  Exercise 
in  Geography^  t?iz.,  a  modem 
map  to  oe  copied,  and  shaded. 

Fbidat. 

IpastT 
11 

3 
5 

Repetition  of  Ezcerpta. 
Poesis  GrcBca. 

Geography  and  Maps  looked  over. 
Ovid's  Epistles. 

Saturday. 

lpilSt7 
11 

Repetition  of  Poesis  Grseca. 
Cccsar  and  Monita  Christiana. 

Sunday,  seep.  103. 


Business  of  the  Third  Form. 

Monday. 

4  past  7     Etangelia.  The  Exerdses  of  the  week  are. 

1 1     Ovid's  Epistles.  two  Sets  of  Latin  Verses  and 

2  till  ^    5  Exempla  Minora— Greek  Grammar—  on©  Exempla  Minora, 
past  5     (    Selecta  e  Profanis. 


Wednesday. 

4  past  7     Greek  Grammar. 

1 1     Ovid's  Eknstles. 
3  to  ^  past  h  As  on  Monday 

Thursday. 

4  past  7     Greek  Grammar. 
1 1     Ovid's  Epistles. 

FttlDAY. 

4  past  7     Greek  Grammar. 

11      OvicVs  Epistles. 
a  to  j|   J  Selecta  e  Profanis— Greek  Grammar 
past  6     <    — Hartley's  Geography. 

Saturday, 

^  past  7  Repetition  of  Ovid. 
11  Monita  Christiana. 

Sunday,  see  p.  103. 

Pupil  Room. 

Having  thus  given  a  synopsis  of  the  course  of  instruction 
pursued  at  Harrow,  and  the  distribution  of  lessons  in  the 
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school  hours,  we  should  observe  that  the  hours  of  school  are 
solely  appropriated  to  saying  the  lessons,  and  receiving  in- 
struction from  the  master  of  the  form  on  subjects  connected 
with  them.  The  lessons  are  prepared  out  of  school,  and  arc 
rehearsed  to  the  private  tutor  in  his  pupil  room,  previously. 
The  exercises  are  likewise  corrected  by  him  before  they  arc 
shown  up  to  the  master  of  the  form.  The  preparation  of 
the  scholarship  examination  is  likewise  carried  on  in  tbc 
pupil  room. 

Head  master  hears  Lower  Forms  once  a  week. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  head  master  to  hear  some  one  lesson 
of  each  form  in  the  upper  school  once  a  week.  He  hears 
the  shell  form  say  a  Greek  or  Latin  lesson  at  twelve  every 
Wednesday  ;  the  fourth  form  say  their  Poesis  Grfeca  to  him 
at  twelve  on  Fridays ;  the  fifth  form  their  Thucydides  or 
Hist.  Romana,  at  twelve  on  Saturdays.  This  makes  him 
well  acquainted  with  the  abilities  and  proficiency  of  every 
boy  in  the  upper  school,  and  is  of  service  to  him  in  the 
general  examination  for  removes  and  places,  which  takes 
place  at  the  end  of  every  second  term,  i.  e.  every  eight 
months. 

Trials  fnr  Removes  and  Places  in  Removes. 

The  examination  papers  for  the  fifth  form  show  the  nature 
of  this  trial  in  that  part  of  the  school.  The  shell  are  tried 
in  Latin  Lyrics  and  Hexameters  ;  in  Latin  Prose,  sometimes 
Greek  ditto  ;  in  (Questions  on  Paper  in  Divinity,  Ancient 
History,  Geography,  Criticism,  and  Arithmetic;  viva  voce 
examinations  in  some  part  of  the  Musa  Gneca  and  Historia 
Romana,  set  for  that  purpose.  The  fourth  form  are  tried  in 
Elegiac  Verse ;  Dr  Butler's  Praxis ;  Questions  on  Paper  in 
Divinity  ;  Arithmetic  ;  viva  voce  examinations  in  some  part 
of  Poesis  Graeca  and  Excerpta  set  for  the  purpose ;  Exami- 
nations in  Geography. 

This  trial  for  places  is  conducted  exclusively  by  the  head 
master,  who  looks  over  every  exorcise,  and  hears  every  form 
in  the  viia  v  n't  part  of  its  examination.  When  he  has  gone 
through  the  whole  of  it,  he  arranges  the  order  of  places 
afresh  ;  and  this  order  continues  till  the  next  trial,  eight 
months  afterwards  —excepting 

(  Discipline.) 

In  case  a  boy  ii  degraded  by  way  of  punishment.    For  a 
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serious  moral  ofTence  a  boy  would  be  put  down  into  a  lower 
ibnn  ;  for  a  less  serious  offence  of  the  same  character,  he 
would  be  turned  down  to  the  bottom  of  his  own  form ;  but 
tlie  ordinary  method  of  punishment  in  those  forms  which  are  V 
considered  as  liable  to  corporal  punishment,  (the  sixth  and 
fifdi  forms  being  exempted  from  it)  is  as  follows : — when  a 
boy  is  sent  up  by  the  master  of  his  form  for  idleness,  the 
bead  master  sets  the  offender  three  hundred  lines  to  tran- 
scribe ;  if  he  is  sent  up  a  second  time,  he  is  flogged  and  de- 
graded one  place  in  his  form  ;  for  the  third  offence  a  heavier 
punishment  in  the  way  of  transcribing ;  for  the  fourth,  he  is 
flogged,  and  turned  down  another  place.  It  is  not  often 
that  a  boy  is  sent  up  a  fifth  time  in  the  course  of  the  term. 
After  the  holidays  a  new  score  commences.  / 

Monitors. 

The  discipline  is  also  supported  in  part  by  the  monitors, — 
they  arc  the  ten  senior  boys  of  the  sixth  form  ;  and  they 
have  the  power,  which  they  exercise,  of  setting  punishments 
to  all  boys  below  the  fifth  form  for  violating  the  rules  of  the 
school. 

School  Library. 
There  is  a  library  attached  to  the  school  which  is  consid- 
ered ajs  the  peculiar  property  of  the  monitors ;  it  is  support- 
ed and  increased  by  private  donation  ;  and  it  is  customary 
for  every  boy  who  leaves  in  the  upper  part  of  the  school  to 
make  a  present  of  books  to  the  library.  The  books  are 
placed  in  an  upper  room  of  the  school  building,  and  the 
library  is  accessible  to  the  monitors  at  all  times  ;  they  may 
either  read  there  or  take  the  books  to  their  own  houses ;  they 
have  likewise  the  privilege  of  lending  the  library  books  to 
boys  in  the  lower  forms. 

Prizes. 

There  are  four  prizes  annually  proposed  for  the  best  com- 
positioDS  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

Sir  R.  PeePs  and  Governors^  Prizes. 

1.  — A  Gold  Medal,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  the  best  Latin 
Prose  Essay. 

2.  — Books  of  the  value  of  five  guineas,  by  the  Governors 
of  the  School,  for  the  best  Latin  Lyric  Ode. 
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3.  — Ditto  for  the  best  copy  of  Latin  Hexameters. 

4.  — Ditto,  for  the  best  copy  of  Greek  Iambics. 

The  subjects  for  these  prizes  are  proposed  by  the  head 
master  immediately  after  the  Easter  holidays,  and  the  suc- 
cessful compositions  are  recited  on  the  speech  days. 

Head  Matter^s  Prizes, 
The  head  master  also  gives  prize  books  for  compositions 
on  the  following  principle.  The  master  of  each  form  selects 
from  time  to  time  the  best  compositions  of  the  boys  in  his 
form,  and  sends  them  up  to  the  head  master,  who  reads  them 
aloud  before  the  assembled  form,  the  next  time  he  hears 
them  their  lessons.  For  each  composition  thus  sent  up  the 
author  receives  a  pecuniary  reward,  varying  according  to  his 
rank  in  the  school,  paid  by  his  tutor  or  dame,  and  charged 
to  his  parents.  For  every  third  composition  thus  sent  up  he 
receives  a  prize  book  from  the  head  master. 

Governor's  Speech. 
On  the  annual  audit  day  of  the  governors,  which  generally 
takes  place  towards  the  end  of  June,  the  captain  of  the 
school  makes  a  Latin  oration  before  them,  in  which  he 
touches  upon  the  various  events  that  have  occurred  during 
the  past  year,  whether  of  a  public  nature,  or  such  as  are 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  school. 
The  captain  receives  a  book  from  the  governors,  of  the  val- 
ue of  two  guineas.  No  boy  is  permitted  to  make  this 
speech  two  following  years,  in  order  that  the  succession  may 
be  quickened. 

Speech  Days. 

There  used  to  be  three  speech  days  in  the  year,  viz. — in 
the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July  ;  but  the  speeches  in 
May  have  been  discontinued  for  the  last  two  years,  and  they 
now  take  place  on  the  ^r5^  Wednesday  in  June  and  the  Jirst 
Wednesday  in  July,  The  Peel  Prize  Essay  is  recited  on 
the  first  speech  day,  the  three  other  prize  compositions  on 
the  second. 


In  the  foregoing  account  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
examination  papers  of  which  we  shall  give  a  few  specimens 
from  the  papers  of  the  sixth  form  for  the  year  18-29.  The 
papers  for  the  November  examination  of  that  year,  in  the 
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sixth  form,  are  eight  in  number,  being  headed  respectively — 
Scriptural — Modern  History — Grecian  History — Latin  into 
English — Greek  into  English — English  into  Latin  Prose — 
Euclid — Philology. 

Scriptural, 

State  the  object  of  our  Lord's  temptatioDi  with  the  practical  infer- 
ence8  to  be  deduced  from  it. 

What  seetm  to  have  been  our  Lord's  principal  object  in  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  niount  ? 

What  is  the  Christian  doctrine  of  justification  ?  How  does  St. 
Paul  Tindicate  it  from  the  imputation  of  encouraging  sin  ?  What  is 
a  Christian's  motive  to  obedience  ? 

How  were  both  the  ceremonial  and  moral  law  of  Moses  condu- 
cive to  the  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  ? 

Grecian  History. 

Who  were  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Greece  ?  Who  were  the 
Hellenes,  and  how  came  they  to  give  their  name  to  Greece  ? 

Whence  came  most  of  the  early  colonists  of  Greece  ?  What  is 
likely  to  be  the  effect  upon  a  small  number  of  persons  coming  from 
a  civilized  country  to  colonize  a  barbarous  one  ? 

What  were  the  leading  principles  in  the  legislation  of  Minos  and 
Lycurgus  ? 

What  change  took  place  in  the  Peloponnese  on  the  return  of  the 
Heraclidae  ?  VVho  were  the  founders  of  the  new  dynasties? 

How  did  Solon  divide  the  Athenian  people  ?  Were  all  the  citi- 
zens, according  to  his  constitution,  eligible  to  the  highest  offices  of 
the  state  ?  Wnat  change  did  Pericles  effect  in  this  respect  ?  What 
other  means  did  he  take  for  securing  his  popularity  ? 

The  functions  and  power  of  the  Areopagus  at  the  time  of  Solon  ? 

What  was  the  state  of  ^icily  at  the  period  of  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes  ?  Give  the  dates  of  the  earliest  Grecian  colonies  sent  to 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  Asia  Minor. 

Contrast  the  characters  of  Themistocles,  Cimon,  and  Pericles. 

The  causes  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

Give  the  dates  of  the  foundation  of  Athens,  Argonautic  expedi- 
tion, accession  of  Atreus,  return  of  the  Heraclidae,  first  Messenian 
war,  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  battle  of  CEnophyta,  and  Thirty 
Tears  Truce  ? 

Philology. 

Hie  putat  esse  Deos  et  pejerat,  atque  ita  secum: 
*  Decemet  quodcunque  volet  de  corpore  nostro 
Isis,  et  irato  feriat  mea  lumina  sistro, 
Dummodo  vel  csecus  teneam  quos  abnego  numos. 
Et  phthisis,  et  vomiccB  putres,  et  dimidium  crus 
Sunt  tanti  ?    Pauper  locuplctem  optare  podagram 
Ne  dubitet  Ladas,  si  non  eget  Anticyr^  nec 
Archigene.' 

Translate  this  ?  What  distinction  does  Cicero  point  out  between 
10 
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•  falsum  jurare,*  and  *  pejerare  ?*  Why  should  Isis  be  here  introdu- 
ced? Who  was  this  Ladas  ?  Why  *  locupletem  podagram  ?*  Where 
was  Anticyra  ?  What  is  the  derivation  of  the  name  ?  Illustrate  its 
use  here  by  quotations?  Who  was  Archigenes,  and  what  would  be 
his  ofHce  on  this  occasion  ?  Quote  an  illustration  ?  Derive  sistrum 
and  vomicae. 

*Enl  Mvrj(Tiq>lXov  (xQ^ovrog,  (TvyxXi^tov  ixxXrjalag  Tt>nd  ar^aTiyyw*' 
YEvofiivTjgy  xai  noyjavitav  xul  fiovlrig  yvc^jUT^,  MaifiaxvrjQtibyog  dsxdrr^ 
antdpiogy  KaXXiaoifrjg  ^Ejsovtxov  (PaXrjQei^g' ejne. 

Translate  this.  Explain  the  terms  &Qx^Vy  av^rxifjiou  ixxXTjalag^ 
aiQaiTjyoly  ngvidveigf  ^ovX^,  (xmdyjog. 

In  what  year  was  Demosthenes  born  ?  At  what  age  did  he  make 
his  first  speech  on  public  affairs?  From  what  event  did  he  date 
Philip's  designs  on  Greece?  Whatcircumstances gave  Philip  ground 
of  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  ?  Who  aided  him  in  his 
designs  ? 

Ne  dimissis  quidem  finem  esse  militiae;  sed  apud  vexillum  retentoi 
alio  vocabuio,  eosdem  labores  perferre;  ac  si  quis  tot  casus  vita  su- 
peraverit,  trahi  adhuc  diversas  in  terras,  ubi,  per  nomen  agrorumi 
uligines  paludum  vel  inculta  raontium  accipiant.  Enimvero  militiam 
ipsam  gravem,  infructuosam;  denis  in  diem  assibus  animam  et  cor- 
pus cestimari. 

Translate  this  ?  What  number  of  campaigns  was  the  Roman  io- 
fantry  required  to  serve  ?  What  new  practice  did  Augustus  intro- 
duce ?  Distinguish  between  '  missio'  and  <  exauctoratio.'  Explaia 
'  apud  vexillum  retentos,*  and  *  alio  vobabulo?'  What  was  the  ral- 
ue  of  the  denarius  at  that  time  ?  What  was  the  highest  value  to 
which  it  ever  attained  ?  What  was  the  cause  of  this  fluctation  ? 
What  proportion  did  gold  bear  to  silver  at  this  period  ?  Where  were 
the  principal  gold  mines  of  Europe  ? 

OP, — ^dg  T(5|a  fiOt  xsoovXxCc  diaga  Ao^lov 
OJg  fi'  sYn*  ^AniXXwy  i^ajuvveadai  de^g^ 
EX  fi*  ixq^o^olBv  fiavidaip  Xvaai^uaat, 
What  are  the  various  forms  of  compounds  of  xeg^g  ?   What  is 
remarked  on  the  union  of  fiavidaiy  with  Xvaai^uaat?  Give  similar  in- 
stances ?   In  which  onfy  of  the  oblique  cases  is  this  union  observed? 

^xay  d*  6  dalfnav  si  didSt,  rl  del  (plhav  ; 
Some  read  %l  XQ^  (piX^av  What  authority  have  we  for  such  reading  ? 
State  the  various  ways  in  which  XQ^  &nd  del  are  used  ? 

El  (5*  iyxgdietg  (pe(^yovat,v  oi^dtv  del  rtoyelk. 
Correct  this  line.   Explain  the  rule  against  which  it  offends,  and 
the  principle  of  your  correction. 


On  Attention. 


Ill 


Art.  II.— on  ATTENTION. 

BT  T.  H.  OALLAUDCT. 

For  ihe  Annals  of  Education. 

Vigorous  and  efficient  attention  of  mind,  especially  as  a 
habit y  depends  very  much  on  the  state  of  the  disposition  and 
moral  feelings.  Strong  desires  for  the  accomplishment  or 
attainment  of  an  object,  will  induce  a  fixed  and  prolonged 
attention  to  the  means  that  must  be  employed  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  those  desires.  The  object,  it  is  true,  may  be  good 
or  evil,  praiseworthy  or  deserving  of  blame.  Hence  very 
wicked  men,  for  very  bad  purposes,  may  attend  pertinacious- 
ly to  objects  of  thought,  of  study,  and  of  action,  essential 
to  the  attainment  of  the  ends  they  have  in  view.  And 
good  men  do  the  same  in  the  prosecution  of  great  and  good 
ends.  How  strong  in  this  respect,  must  have  been  the  in- 
tensity and  perseverance  of  the  power  of  attention  in  How- 
ard, the  philanthropist.  Is  it  not  a  truth,  also,  founded  in  the 
nature  of  man  and  his  connection  with  the  moral  constitu- 
tion of  things,  that  he  who  is  on  the  side  of  what  is  right 
and  benevolent  has  within  his  reach  influences  to  produce 
vastly  more  power  of  thought,  of  feeling,  and  of  action, 
than  he  who  is  on  the  side  of  sin  and  selfishness  ?  Have 
not  truth,  justice,  integrity,  goodness  and  the  kindred  virtues 
more  intrinsic  energy  than  their  opposites  ?  This  may  not 
appear  evident  in  the  contrast  of  some  particular  cases  ;  but 
more  extended  observation,  and  especially  with  regard  to 
the  steady  and  continued  uniformity  of  this  energy,  wilj  lead 
uSy  the  writer  is  persuaded,  to  such  a  conclusion. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  as  the  power  of  attention  de- 
pends greatly  on  the  state  of  the  moral  feelings,  it  is,  on  this 
account^  an  essential  feature  of  a  wise  system  of  education, 
to  train  these  feelings  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  goodness.  A 
sense  of  duty,  a  feeling  of  the  obligations  which  the  child  is 
under  to  his  parents,  his  teacher,  his  fellow  men,  and  his 
God,  will  do  more  than  any  other  principle  of  mental  action 
to  cultivate  and  sustain  that  fixed  and  concentrated  attention 
without  which  nothing  good  or  great  can  be  successfully  ac- 
complished. The  motives  that  the  religion  of  Christ  inspires, 
the  co-operation  of  his  followers  with  himself  in  the  advance- 
ment of  bis  kingdom  on  earth,  and  the  preparation  of  them- 
selves and  their  fellow  men  for  the  love  and  service  of  God 
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in  a  better  world,  place  before  the  mind  such  noble,  exalted, 
and  soul-stirring  objects  of  pursuit,  that  he  who  is  truly  one 
of  his  followers  has,  in  view  of  these  object!,  such  strong 
and  abiding  desires  going  forth  towards  thero,  that,  from  the 
very  laws  of  the  human  mind,  his  attention  will  be  fastened 
on  the  means  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  these  ends 
with  deep  and  continued  intensity.  These  means  embrace 
all  the  acquirements  of  knowledge,  and  all  the  capacities  of 
action,  which  a  good  education  proposes  to  furnish.  Im- 
bue the  hearts  of  your  children,  then,  with  the  feelings  of  a 
rational  and  ardent  piety,  and  furnish  them,  as  their  mind? 
acquire  the  requisite  expansion,  with  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive views  of  the  dignity  and  moral  excellence  of  the  chris- 
tian's character  and  prospects,  both  for  time  and  eternity,  and 
you  have  pursued  the  most  effectual  course,  in  connection 
with  the  proper  subsidiary  helps,  to  give  to  the  faculty  of  at- 
tention, what  is  at  the  foundation  of  all  sure  progress  in  in- 
tellectual and  moral  worth,  and  of  all  wise  and  beneficent 
action,  a  capacity  of  strong,  steady  and  continued  exertion. 

Subsidiary  helps,  the  writer  is  well  aware,  must  also  be 
employed,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  education.  The 
objects  to  which  we  wish  to  direct  the  fixed  attention  of  the 
child  must  be  rendered  interesting  to  him.    Novelty  and 
variety  must  lend  their  share  of  influence.    Authority  must 
sometimes  dictate  and  even  coerce.    Resort  must  be  had  to 
/rewards  and  punishments.  Emulation,  perhaps,  under  some 
/  of  its  chastened  and  less  dangerous  forms,  will  be  found 
jj  necessary.   But  the  more  the  moral  sense  is  enlightened  and 
*l  strenorihencd  on  the  subject  of  acquiring  the  habit  of  con- 
1  centrated  and  continued  attention,  from  obligations  of  duty, 
'il^Hand  for  high  and  holy  purposes,  and  the  more  the  other  prin- 
ciples that  have  been  mentioned  are  merged  in  this  purer 
and  loftier  one,  the  more  it  will  be  found  that  this  great  ob- 
ject in  education  will  be  attained. 

The  voluntary  action  of  the  soul,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
various  faculties,  from  the  motives  which  considerations  of 
what  is  true,  right  and  benevolent  address  to  its  moral  sensi- 
^  bilities,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  great  and  good  ends, 
1  is  infinitely  superior  to  what  can  be  produced  by  any  inferior 
means  partaking,  more  or  less,  of  constraint  and  coercion. 
W  '       >uth  who  can  be  brought  by  a  wise  training,  under  the 
ace  of  divine  grace,  (without  which  all  human  efforte- 
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are  ineffectual,)  to  give  his  he&rty,  fixed,  and  continued  at- 
tention to  his  lessons,  his  labor,  or  his  trade,  because,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  interest  of  having  his  curiosity  gratified,  and  of 
enjoying  the  pleasure  of  industrious  effort,  and  of  pleasing 
a  parent,  a  teacher,  or  an  employer,  and  of  gaining  the  praise 
doe  to  his  exertions,  and  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  appli- 
cation in  other  ways,  he  sees  and  feels  that  in  doing  it,  he 
is  using  the  means  to  fit  himself  the  better  to  discharge  his 
duties  ;  to  love  and  serve  his  God  and  Saviour ;  and  to  pro- 
mote the  best  good  of  his  fellow  men  ;  and  all  the  while,  too, 
to  participate  of  the  purest  and  highest  kind  of  happiness  of 
which  his  nature  is  susceptible  in  this  life  ;  and  to  prepare 
himself  for  still  higher  degrees  of  blessedness  in  the  world 
to  come.  Such  a  youth,  it  is  manifest,  is  cultivating  the 
fower  and  habit  of  attention  in  the  most  effectual  manner^ 
to  render  it  what  it  ought  to  be,  prompt  to  act  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  triZi, — carrying  the  heart  along  icith  it, — grati- 
fying by  its  exercise  the  strongest  desires  of  the  soul, — tn- 
tense^  vigorous,  undivided,  unwearied.  Such  a  power  and 
habit  of  attention  is  worth  possessing. 


Art.  Ill  — physicians  to  schools. 

BT  WM.  A.  ALCOrt. 

For  the  Aonals  of  Education. 

It  has  long  appeared  to  me  desirable  that  schools  of  every 
form  and  grade  should  be  under  the  regular  occasional  in- 
spection of  physicians.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  one  of  the 
board  of  officers  appointed  by  law,  or  in  compliance  with 
the  requisitions  of  tlie  law,  should  be  a  medical  man,  as  is 
at  present,  sometimes  the  case  ;  though  where  nothing  more 
can  be  done,  even  this  is  highly  useful.  Yet  after  all,  there 
should  be  as  it  strikes  me,  a  regular  superintending  physician 
to  every  school  establishment,  with  a  fixed  salary,  greater  or 
smaller,  whose  daily  or  at  least  weekly  duty  it  should  be  to 
visit  the  school,  ol^rve  its  condition,  report  at  least  every 
week  to  the  proper  officers — committees,  trustees,  &c. — and 
make  every  suggestion  in  regard  to  improvement  which  the 
circumstances  appear  to  him  to  demand. 
10* 
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I  have  said  that  this  duty  should  be  attended  to  daily,  or 
weekly.  So  wretched  is  the  present  condition  of  many  of 
our  schools,  especially  our  primary  and  common  schools — and 
above  all  those  of  cities— that  for  the  first  month,  or  per- 
haps for  the  first  three  months,  a  physician  ought  to  visit 
each  school  at  least  once  a  day.  Afterward,  if  his  sugges- 
tions were  duly  attended  to,  weekly  visits  might  be  suflScient ; 
and  indeed  a  time  might  arrive  when  all  but  monthly  visits 
might  be  dispensed  with. 

Docs  the  question  arise  to  the  mind  of  any  reader  what 
there  is  for  a  physician  to  do,  at  these  stated  visits  ?  For  if 
the  child  is  sick  enough  to  need  medical  aid  or  advice,  it 
may  be  said,  the  parents  will  not  be  likely  to  send  him  to 
school ;  but  if  he  is  well  enough  to  be  at  school  what  need 
is  there  of  a  physician  ?  Is  it  not  soon  enough  to  seek  for 
medical  aid  when  we  are  actually  sick  ?  Or  if  the  plan,  new 
fangled  as  it  is,  were  likely  to  be  useful,  who  is  to  defray 
the  expense  ?  Is  it  to  come  upon  the  parents  greatly  im- 
poverished as  many  of  them  are  already  ? 

In  regard  to  the  duty  of  a  physician,  at  these  stated  visits, 
it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  not  to  prescribe  for  the  diseases 
of  individuals,  unless  at  the  special  request  of  the  parents, 
masters,  or  guardians  of  those  individuals.  Most  persons 
who  have  the  care  of  infancy  and  childhood  will  probably 
prefer  to  use  their  own  judgment  in  the  selection  of  a  phy- 
sician when  their  children  are  severely  sick  ;  but  in  regard  to 
general  physical  treatment  at  the  school  house,  to  prevent 
disease,  it  is  believed  they  would  be  satisfied  with  the  sug- 
gestions of  such  a  man  as  should  be  selected  by  a  judicious 
board  of  school  officers — whether  committee  or  trustees. 

The  duly  then  of  the  school  physician  should  be  general 
rather  than  particular ;  preventive  rather  than  corrective ; 
advisory  rather  than  prescriptive.  He  should  point  out,  or 
suggest,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  the  proper  officers,  in  ver- 
bal or  written  reports  ;  leaving  it  to  them  to  act  as  their  sense 
of  duty  to  God  and  their  fellow  men  may  direct. 

For  example,  suppose  a  superintending  physician  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  one  of  the  primary  schools  in  Boston.  He  calls  at 
first  in  the  morning  ;  say  at  nine  o'clock,  about  an  hour  after 
the  school  is  opened.  He  makes  it  his  chief  object  to  note  the 
temperature  of  the  room.  The  teacher  has  no  thermometer 
in  the  room,  but  the  physician  has  one  in  his  pocket.  By 
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placing  it  at  a  proper  part  of  the  room  and  suffering  it  to  re-\ 
main  there  long  enough,  he  ascertains  that  the  general  tem-  / 
perature  is  75"^  of  Fahrenheit.  ^ 

This  heat  he  knows  to  be  too  great  for  heath,  especially  in 
the  morning,  when  both  the  pupils  and  teacher  are  vigorous, 
and  their  vital  energies  unexhausted  are  capable  of  manu- 
fiaicturing  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  internal  heat.  He 
knows  that  they  will  require  a  higher  temperature  all  the 
rest  of  the  day,  in  order  to  be  comfortable,  than  if  they  had 
not  been  immersed  in  an  atmosphere  so  hot  by  ten  degrees 
during  the  morning.  Perhaps  he  mentions  the  fact  modest- 
ly, to  the  teacher  ;  or  if  this  would  be  likely  to  be  regarded 
as  interfering  with  his  rights  or  lessening  the  respect  of  the 
pupils,  he  merely  observes  and  records  it. 

The  next  day  he  arrives  an  hour  later.  He  not  only  notices 
the  temperature  of  the  room,  but  the  manner  in  which  the 
forenoon  recess  is  conducted,  with  the  character  of  the 
amusements  which  occupy  the  attention  of  the  pupils  at  this 
season.  Most  schools  have  a  recess  of  a  few  minutes  at 
this  hour  of  the  forenoon  ;  and  all  ought  to  have.  He  ob- 
serves its  length  as  well  as  other  things,  and  whether  the 
teacher  has  any  control  or  direction  in  regard  to  it,  and  to 
the  habits  of  the  children.  For  example  he  watches  to  see 
whether  they  are  in  the  habit  of  eating  or  drinking  at  these 
times;  and  if  they  drink,  whether  they  drink  cold  * 
water  in  large  quantities  when  heated  with  their  exercises, 
and  whether  they  are  suffered  to  come  in  after  the  recess 
and  sit  by  an  open  window,  in  a  current  of  air  to  cool  them- 
selves. Of  all  this,  if  he  even  makes  no  suggestions  td  the 
teacher,  he  preserves  an  accurate  record.  ^ 

The  third  day  he  notices  perhaps  the  character  of  the 
seats  and  desks  of  the  pupils  ;  whether  they  are  both  prop- 
erly constructed,  and  whether  or  not  they  sit  at  them  in  a 
proper  position,  or  too  long  a  time,  &c. 

Another  day,  he  will  observe  the  manner  of  spending  the 
intermission,  if  the  pupils  remain  at  the  school  house ;  its 
length  ;  the  nature  and  tendency  of  their  sports,  &c. 

A  fifth  day  is  spent — I  mean  half  an  hour  or  so  of  it,  for 
I  suppose  a  physician  might  visit  several  schools  in  a  day  ; 
say  six  or  eight — in  attending  to  the  purity  of  the  air  in  the 
school  room  ;  and  to  the  means  which  are  used  for  daily  and 
hourly  ventilation.    Great  is  the  neglect,  on  this  subject,  in 
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almost  all  our  schools,  and  great  are  the  evils  which  accom- 
pany or  grow  out  of  it. 

There  are  numerous  other  matters  of  importance,  con- 
nected with  the  health  and  morals  of  the  pupils  of  our 
schools,  especially  such  schools  as  those  to  which  I  now  re- 
fer (though  by  the  way  what  I  have  here  considered  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  primary  schools  of  Boston,  is  almost  equally 
so  to  primary  schools  in  general  in  the  rest  of  our  cities,  and 
to  our  common  or  district  schools  all  over  the  country)  to 
which  the  eagle  eye  of  a  wise  superintending  physician 
should  be  directed.  Of  every  thing,  as  I  have  already  said, 
he  should  make  a  full  and  faithful  report,  at  the  end  of  each 
week,  to  the  proper  officers. 

Such  a  course,  faithfully  pursued,  could  not  but  result  in 
great  and  permanent  good.  It  is  highly  probable  that  every 
sensible  teacher  who  was  made  acquainted  with  this  arrange- 
ment, would  esteem  it  a  favor  to  know  the  views  of  the  phy- 
sician from  day  to  day,  or  at  least  to  see  his  record.  And 
perhaps,  besides  this,  he  would  regard  it  as  an  additional  fa- 
vor to  be  allowed  to  attend  the  weekly  meetings  of  the 
board  to  hear  the  whole  report,  and  their  suggestions. 

Were  this  course  pursued  in  our  schools,  but  for  one  year 
I  cannot  doubt  that  the  following,  among  others,  would  be 
its  advantages. 

1.  It  would  be  a  source  of  instruction  to  every  inquiring 
teacher.  I  scarcely  know  of  any  thing — short  of  a  severe 
course  of  study  in  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene — which 
would  be  of  more  practical  value  to  this  class  of  persons,  as 
a  preparation  for  future  usefulness. 

2.  It  would  be  a  means  of  enlightening  committees  and 
trustees,  &c. — the  persons  I  mean  to  whom  the  physician  is 
required  to  make  his  stated  reports.  It  would  be  almost  as 
good  a  school  to  them,  as  to  the  teachers. 

3.  Parents,  too,  could  hardly  fail  to  become  both  enlight- 
ened and  aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  duly.  The  reports, 
in  fact,  in  some  form  or  other,  ought  to  come  before  them  ; 
but  if  not,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  shut  their  eyes 
or  their  ears  to  what  was  going  on.  Still  more  would  they 
be  benefited,  if,  with  the  knowledge  they  were  acquiring, 
every  week,  from  a  source  like  this,  they  were  also  seeking 
light  on  the  same  great  subject  from  other  sources,  books 
and  periodicals,  and  especially  the  great  book  of  observation 
and  experience. 
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4.  Most  physicians  would  themselves  be  greatly  benefited 
by  attending,  for  at  least  one  year  each,  to  duties  of  this 
kind.  As  things  now  are,  they  are  seldom  expected — nor, 
as  I  was  going  to  say  permitted — to  do  much  for  us  in  the 
way  of  prevention.  Their  whole  aim  is  at  the  correction  of 
evils  which,  for  the  most  part  might  have  been  prevented. 
Thus  it  is  that  what  knowledge  of  the  human  structure  and 
the  laws  of  life  and  health  is  obtained  at  the  medical  school, 
or  by  reading  carelessly  or  reciting  without  understanding  a 
few  authors,  is  soon*  forgotten.  Whereas  if  they  were  ex- 
pected and  compelled  to  understand  those  subjects,  their  at- 
tention would  soon  be  turned  that  way,  and  they  would  not 
only  be  preferred  to  teach  us  the  art  of  prevention,  but  at 
the  same  time  be  much  better  fitted  to  assist  nature  in  the 
work  of  cure. 

5.  It  would  also  furnish  employment,  to  some  extent,  to 
a  class  of  citizens  whose  services,  on  the  old  plan,  are  be- 
coming daily  less  and  less  necessary.    For  if  the  cause  of  < 
temperance  in  all  things  is  to  go  on  as  it  ought  to  do,  for  a 
century  to  come ;  if  there  is  to  be  an  effectual  reformation  in  - 
our  personal  and  social  and  domestic  habits  ;  if  wars  and  ' 
other  causes  of  human  disease  and  destriiction  are  soon  to 
cease  ;  if  in  one  word  Christianity,  pure  and  undefiled,  is  ere  , 
long  to  prevail  and  is  to  be  brought  to  bear  largely  on  the 
physical  condition  of  man,  through  his  whole  progress,  indi- 
vidual and  social,  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb,  it  may  seem 
to  many  as  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  services  of 
medical  men,  may  then  be  dispensed  with.    It  may  seem  to^ 
them  moreover,  as  equally  probable,  that  just  in  proportion 
as  society  passes  from  its  present  condition  to  a  better,  by 
the  gradual  emancipation  of  man  from  the  slavery  of  igno- 
rance, vice,  crimes  and  bad  habits,  especially  physical  ones, 
and  by  the  gradual  introduction  of  knowledge,  virtue,  relig- 
ion, temperance,  health  and  longevity,  just  in  the  same  pro- 
portion will  medical  men  be  thrown  out  of  employ,  and  depri- 
ved of  the  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood. 

The  conclusion  is  a  natural  one  ;  and  as  things  now  are, 
the  demand  for  physicians,  in  proportion  I  mean  to  the  pop- 
ulation and  its  yearly  increase,  must  be  diminished.  But  it 
need  not  be  so  ;  nor  should  it  be.  The  services  of  men  who 
have  studied  deeply  the  laws  of  the  human  body — and  of 
the  mind,  too,  for  a  knowledge  of  the  body  cannot  be  fully 
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obtained  without  a  knowledge  of  the  mind — are  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  the  world,  and  should  by  all  means  be  secuT' 
ed  and  turned  to  good  account.  Their  employment  in 
schools,  for  a  time  at  least,  would  be  one  way  of  doing  this. 
Not  only  are  they  needed  in  the  infant  school,  the  primary 
and  common  school,  the  high  school,  the  university — in  short 
in  all  sorts  of  schools,  as  the  term  school  is  usually  applied 
— but  also  in  the  family  school.  Here,  above  all  other  places, 
are  their  services  needed,  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  pre- 
vention. 

It  may  indeed  be  said — I  suppose  it  will  be  so  said — that 
this  mode  of  employment,  even  if  it  were  to  become  general, 
is  but  temporary:  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  all  our 
schools,  on  the  plan  suggested,  would  be  set  right ;  and  that 
there  would  then  be  no  need  of  medical  advice.  Teachers, 
it  will  be  said,  and  probably  parents  themselves,  will  soon 
perceive  the  necessity  of  acquiring  the  art  of  preventing  dis- 
ease in  both  school  and  family. 

To  reason  thus,  however,  would  be  to  attach,  in  the  prem- 
ises, a  greater  value  to  the  suggestions  I  have  made  in  this 
article  than  I  have  ever  as  yet,  even  in  my  most  sanguine 
moments,  dared  to  claim.  Yet  admitting  this  were  true,  ad- 
mitting, I  say,  that  in  preventing  disease  physicians  must  of 
necessity  be  thrown  gradually  out  of  employ,  be  it  so.  They 
can  earn  their  bread  in  some  other  manner.  Nor  need  their 
talents  or  their  acquirements  be  lost,  wholly  so  in  a  world 
like  this,  where  there  is  every  thing  to  do  ;  where  the  har- 
vest might  be  abundant  in  proportion  the  abundance  of  phi- 
lanthropic and  christian  laborers. 

But  it  is  not  true.  For  in  the  first  place,  neither  teachers 
nor  parents  are  likely  to  be  set  wholly  right  in  these  matters, 
in  a  long  time.  There  is  more  to  do  in  this  respect,  than 
most  of  us  have  ever  yet  supposed.  In  the  second  place,  I 
have  spoken  as  if  weekly  or  monthly  visits  might  in  time  su- 
persede the  necessity  of  daily  pnes ;  and  so  they  might. 
Still  this  does  not  prove  that  the  daily  visits  of  an  intelligent 
student  of  all  the  Creator's  laws,  natural  and  moral, — such 
as  every  physician  should  be,  and  in  the  end  must  become— 
would  not  be  of  exceeding  great  value,  in  every  school  and 
family,  even  when  there  was  present  no  positive  disease,  and 
when  parents  and  teachers,  universally,  were  thoroughly  in- 
structed in  the  same  matters  themselves.    The  wiser  we  are, 
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the  better  prepared  are  we  to  derive  advantage  from  coming 
io  contact  with  the  knowledge  of  others.  I'he  more  virtu- 
ous we  are,  and  the  better  we  understand  moral  and  religious 
laws,  the  greater  the  benefit  from  daily  conversations  with 
others  as  afibrding  us  instruction  or  lessons  in  the  art  of  vir- 
tue. So  in  like  manner,  the  more  healthy  we  and  our  fami- 
lies or  schools  are,  the  better  we  understand  the  laws  of  life 
«Dd  health  and  disease,  the  greater  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  daily  conversations  of  greater  or  less  length,  with 
wise  and  experienced  physicians. 

But  can  we,  or  our  children,  or  our  pupils  be  more  than 
healthy  1  I  shall  doubtless  be  asked.  And  why  will  you  not 
•sk,  with  the  same  propriety,  whether  we  or  they  can  be  more 
than  wise  or  mQre  than  virtuous  or  jnous  1  The  state  of  our 
bodies,  indicated  by  the  term  health,  is  no  more,  at  any 
time,  at  any  age,  or  in  any  circumstances,  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion, absolutely  so,  than  the  state  of  our  minds  and  souls,  as 
regards  knowledge  or  excellence.  All,  all,  so  far  as  we 
know  at  present,  is  comparative.  And  paradoxical  as  the 
statement  may  seem,  I  have  often  made  it,  that  in  the  pres- 
ent k>w  state  of  humanity,  most  people  are  too  ignorant  to 
derive  much  benefit  from  knowledge,  too  imperfect  to  be 
much  elevated  by  our  efforts  for  their  moral  improvement ; 
and  too  far  from  absolute  health — if  such  a  thing  there  be — 
to  be  much  benefited  by  our  attempts  to  render  them  more 
healthy. 

I  should  be  glad,  both  as  a  parent  and  as  a  teacher,  to 
converse  an  hour,  every  day,  with  the  wisest  and  best  phy- 
sicians I  could  find,  in  regard  tottie  best  means  of  improving 
the  physical  condition  of  my  children  and  pupils.  I  believe 
it  would  be  time  profitably  spent ;  and  chat  the  services  of 
the  physician  would  be  such  as  I,  for  my  own  family,  and  the 
parents  of  my  pupils  on  their  behalf,  could  well  afford  to 
pay  for.  Whether  one,  who  has  studied  the  subjects  of 
health  and  disease,  nearly  twenty  years,  needs  instruction  in 
these  matters  more  than  others,  the  reader  will,  of  course 
judge  for  himself. 

It  is  not  enough,  for  example,  to  secure  ourselves  from  ac- 
tual pain  and  suffering,  and  the  actual  loss  of  time  and 
money ;  nor  is  it  enough  that  we  preserve  ourselves  and 
our  children  from  sickness,  suffering,  &c.  from  birth  to  the 
^e  of  eighty  or  even  one  hundred ;  though  this  were  in- 
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deed  to  do  much.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  live,  even  a 
century,  at  the  very  line  of  exemption  from  disease  and 
pain.  There  is  a  field  beyond  this,  of  whose  existence  few 
have  ever  yet  dreamed.  We  do  not  know  at  present,  as  I 
have  already  intimated,  to  what  extent  human  health,  indi- 
vidual or  collective,  can  be  carried. 

The  old  objection  will,  I  know,  be  perpetually  recurring  to 
the  minds  of  some ;  how  can  people,  as  parents  and  teach- 
ers, but  especially  as  teachers,  afford  to  pay  physicians  for 
the  services  you  contemplate  ? 

This  question,  though  honestly  and  candidly  asked,  is  not 
unlike  the  question,  how  can  prevention  be  cheaper  as  well 
as  better  than  cure  ?  Every  one  knows,  or  may  know  that 
the  taxes  we  pay  for  knowledge  are  mere  easily  paid  than 
those  we  pay  for  ignorance  ;  and  that  the  costs  cf  vice  and 
crime  to  the  world  are  far  greater  than  would  be  the  cost  of 
converting  it  to  the  love  of  God  and  man.  Why  then  should 
not  the  taxes  for  preventing  disease  and  promoting  health 
and  longevity  be  more  easily  borne  than  the  taxes  we  now 
pay  for  neglecting  the  whole  subject  ? 

The  truth  is  we  have  so  long  lived  on,  in  the  world,  at 
this  "  poor  dying  rate,"  that  we  seem  to  regard  pain  and 
suffering  and  loss  of  time  to  ourselves,  our  friends  and  our  at- 
tendants, with  the  bills  of  physicians,  and  dentists,  and  sur- 
geons and  apothecaries,  as  necessary  evils.  Accustomed,  the 
healthiest  of  us,  to  be  satisfied  with  a  state  of  mere  freedom 
from  pain,  we  seem  to  be  ignorant  or  at  least  to  forget  tliat 
there  are  beautiful  fields,  and  ascents  perhaps  interminable, 
beyond  us,  which  it  is  not  only  our  interest,  but  our  duty  to 
traverse  and  climb,  as  long  as  life's  journey  can  be  made  to 
continue.  We  have  become  so  earthly,  that  we  seem  to 
have  forgotten  the  heavenly. 

To  recur  once  more  to  the  use  of  physicians  in  our 
schools.  There  is  one  point  of  view  to  which  I  beg  leave, 
in  closing  my  remarks,  to  invite  the  particular  attention  of 
the  reader. 

6.  Were  there  no  other  motive  to  urge  us  on  in  this  work 
of  mercy  it  should  be  the  consideration  that  it  will  greatly 
add  to  the  immediate  happpiness  of  our  children.  We  wish 
them  to  acquire  knowledge  at  school ;  all  this  is  indeed  very 
well.  Knowledge  is  valuable  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a 
means  of  securing  an  end.   That  end  is  happiness ;  the 
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happiness  of  the  pupils,  and  of  the  world  around  them 
through  their  instrumentality.  Some  of  us  are  anxious  for 
their  improvement  in  morals.  This  is  still  more  desirable. 
But  who  is  as  anxious  to  have  his  children  improve  in  physi- 
cal activity  and  vigor  while  at. school,  as  in  knowledge  and 
moral  excellence  ?  Who  is  not  satisfied  if  his  children  do 
not  come  home  at  night,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  or  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter,  actually  sick  ?  Who  looks  as  anxiously 
for  physical,  as  for  moral  and  intellectual  progress  ? 

We  are  told  of  some  German  parents  who  measure  the 
height  and  ascertain  the  weight  of  their  children  when  they 
go  to  school,  to  see  whether  they  gain  or  fall  off  during  their 
attendance  ;  and  how  much.  Are  they  not  in  this  res]3ect 
as  in  many  other  matters  pertaining  to  education  greatly  in 
advance  of  us!  Are  not  moral  and  intellectual  progress 
more  valuable  as  a  great  fact  in  proportion  to  our  physical 
attainments  ? 

How  great  the  work  a  physician  might  help  us  to  do,  in 
family  and  in  school  !  I  have  said  that  the  school  physician 
need  not  enter  into  particulars.  And  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  the  two  provinces — the  family  and  the  school — es- 
pecially the  family  and  the  infant,  primary  and  common 
school.  The  latter  is  but  a  limb  of  the  former ;  or  at  most 
a  temporary  substitute  for  it.  It  would  be  quite  fortunate  if 
the  same  physician  could  bo  attendant  both  in  the  family  and 
in  the  school.  The  same  children  that  require  more  heat, 
more  exercise,  &c.  at  home,  usually  require  n  continuance 
of  the  same  treatment  at  the  school  room  ;  in  short  the  treat- 
ment of  a  school,  not  only  as  to  generals  but  also  in  particu- 
lars, would  be  much  modified,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  habits 
of  the  families  respectively,  from  whence  the  pupils  came  ; 
and  especially  by  a  knowledge  of  the  diseases  to  which  by 
inheritance  they  are  specially  predisposed. 

It  may  be  said  by  some  that  I  require  too  much,  so  much 
as  to  discourage  people  ;  that  if  on  the  contrary,  I  only  in- 
sisted that  a  medical  man  ought  to  be  employed  to  visit  each 
primary  or  common  school  once  a  month  or  once  a  quarter, 
and  make  a  brief  report,  my  remarks  might  perhaps  be  heard 
with  favor.  Now  I  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  much 
might  be  done  by  the  monthly  or  even  the  quarterly  visits  of 
an  ingenious  and  sk'dful  and  truly  scientific  physician ;  and  I 
shall  be  glad  of  so  much,  if  the  public  sentiment  is  not  ready 
11 
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to  grant  more.  It  is  a  maxim  with  me,  however  that  what 
ought  to  be  done  can  be  done ;  and  if  [  think  the  school 
physician  ought  to  make  more  frequent  visits  than  once  a 
month,  why  should  I  not  say  so  ?  May  I  not  hope  at  the 
least,  to  awaken  a  few  minds  to  the  inquiry  whether  physi- 
cians to  schools  are  or  are  not  necessary  ?  I'he  bare  discus- 
sion of  such  a  question,  especially  in  this  journal  would  be 
productive  of  great,  inevitable  and  permanent  good. 


For  the  Annals  of  Educatioa. 
Art.  IV.— LECTTTRES  BEFORE  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE. 

The  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Amprican  Institute  of  Insftruction 
at  Lowell,  (Mass.)  August,  1838.  Boston:  published  by  William 
D.  Ticknor,  1839. 

The  plan  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  was 
formed  with  great  wisdom.  It  is  an  association  of  literary 
men,  professional  teachers,  and  the  friends  of  education  in 
every  quarter  of  our  country,  combining  the  talent  and 
availing  itself  of  the  experience  of  them  all.  As  an  associ- 
ation of  teachers,  it  gives  a  unity  to  that  scattered  band,  ele- 
vates them  as  far  as  an  association  can  do  it,  to  thedigntyof 
a  profession,  and  furnishes  to  each  and  all  of  them  the  en- 
couragement of  mutual  sympathy  and  co-operation.  The 
labors  of  the  teacher  are  solitary.  Few,  even  after  all  that 
has  been  said  of  the  interest  now  taken  in  the  training  of 
the  young,  look  in  upon  him  in  the  hours  of  his  daily  occu- 
pation. The  bustle  of  the  exchange  does  not  excite  him, 
nor  the  solemn  questions  of  the  forum,  nor  the  changeful 
caprices  ,  of  the  popular  assembly.  He  toils  in  a  seclusion 
which  the  murmur  of  applause,  and  the  strife  of  opposition 
seldom  enter.  His  work  is  slow  in  its  processes  and  late  in 
its  results.  Many  an  autumn  shall  have  passed,  before  the 
plant  he  has  trimmed  and  watered,  puts  forth  its  golden  fruit, 
if  it  be  not  withered  or  stunted  in  its  early  growth.  Pleas- 
ures indeed  there  are,  which  beguile  his  way  of  much  of  his 
weariness,  but  they  are  lonely  like  his  toils.  Oppressed  by 
long  months  thus  passed,  he  may  come  up  to  this  anniversa- 
ry of  his  fellows,  and  rejoice  with  the  many  who  are  like 
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minded,  in  their  wide  and  close  companionship.  He  is  no 
longer  isolated.  He  does  not  sow  the  seed  alone.  He  is 
one  of  a  great  company  who  are  striving,  each  in  his  own 
separate  domain,  to  rear  our  youth  to  the  excellence  of  pure 
and  perfect  manhood.  His  mind  kindles  with  jl^ji^  con- 
ception of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  profession^e  has 
chosen,  and  he  returns  from  the  greetings  of  the  brotheriyood 
to  his  once  solitary  labors,with  fresh  and  strengthened  hope. 

The  Institute  has  now  entered  upon  the  tenth  yeaf 
of  its  existence.  The  results  of  its  activity  in  the  years  now 
passed,  though  silent  and  unobtrusive,  have  been  beneficent 
and  lasting.  It  was  one  of  the  early  organizations  which 
assumed  for  its  scope  and  end,  the  great  interests  of  educa- 
tion. '  Meanwhile,  hundreds  of  institutions  aiming  at  the 
same  end,  local  and  limited,  or  running  on  some  one  of  the 
innumerable  lines  which  converge  to  the  same  distant  point, 
have  started  into  being,  around  it ;  and  its  impulsive  power 
has  been  felt  in  them  all,  as  well  as  in  the  thousands  of  indi- 
vidual hearts  that  have  been  gladdened  by  its  meetings  or 
encouraged  by  its  voice.  In  addition  to  all  other  means  of 
influence,  and  not  the  least  among  them,  it  has  published  an 
annual  volume  of  transactions,  embodying  the  richest  les- 
sons of  experience,  and  the  maturest  advice  of  wisdom. 
We  have  before  us  the  ninth  volume,  consisting  of  the  lec- 
tures delivered  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  which  abounds 
with  suggestions  of  great  practical  value  to  the  teacher,  and 
to  the  friend  of  education.  It  is  entitled  to  the  especial  con- 
sideration of  all  such,  for  its  suggestions  are  from  men  prac- 
tised in  teaching,  and  who  have  tested  by  experiment  the 
value  of  their  methods,  or  from  strong  minded  philanthro- 
pists who  have  reflected  with  enthusiasm,  and  yet  calmly, 
upon  the  great  principles  which  form  the  character  and  the 
destiny  of  men,  and  of  nations. 

The  lectures  in  this  volume  are  eight  in  number.  1.  On 
THE  Literary  Responsibility  of  Teachers,  by  Charles 
White.  —  2.  On  the  Head  and  the  Heart,  or,  the 
Relative  Importances  of  Intellectual  and  Moral 
Culture,  by  Elisha  Bartlett.  —  3.  On  the  Practicability  and 
Expediency  of  introducing  Vocal  Music,  as  a  branch  of  Ed- 
ucation into  our  Common  Schools,  by  Joseph  Harrington, 
Jr.  —  4.  On  Model  Schools,  by  Thomas  D.  James.  —  5. 
Observations  on  the  School  System  of  Connecticut,  by 
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Professor  Olmsted. — 6.  On  the  teaching  of  English  Gram- 
mar, by  Richard  G.  Parker.  —  7.  On  the  mutual  duties  6f 
Parents  and  Teachers,  by  David  P.  Page.*  —  8.  Man,  the 
subject  of  Education,  by  Samuel  G.  Goodrich.  We  pass 
by  for  the  present,  the  earnest  statement  of  Mr  White,  the 
eloquent  enthusiasm  of  Dr  Bartlett,  and  the  brilliant  sketches 
of  Mr  Harrington,  to  quote  a  few  passages  which  we  think 
of  great  value,  from  the  lecture  of  Mr  James  on  Model 
Schools.  He  mentions  four  classes  of  circumstances  io 
which  a  school  to  become  a  model  must  be  excellent ;  "  the 
accommodations,  tht  instructions,  the  arrangements,  and  the 
disciplint,^'  On  the  subject  of  arrangements,  he  speaks  as 
follows : 

But  there  is  one  portion  of  school  routine  to  which  I 
beg  leave  to  direct  your  attention  for  a  few  moments.  I  al- 
lude to  my  third  class  of  school  circumstances,  which  I  know 
not  how  to  designate  except  by  the  simple  term — arrange^ 
ments.  And  though  I  might  find  it  difficult  to  make  an  un- 
initiated person  understand  what  I  mean  by  the  term,  I  feel 
persuaded  that  every  enlightened,  practical  teacher  wiH  know 
at  once  what  is  meant  by  the  word  arrangements,  however 
difficult  it  might  prove  of  definition.  It  is  not  the  govern- 
ment or  the  laws  of  school.  It  is  that  ordering  of  circum- 
stances, in  virtue  of  which  every  one  knows  and  keeps  his 
'  place  ;  in  virtue  of  which  there  is  a  time  for  every  thing  and 
every  thing  in  its  time,  as  well  as  a  place  for  every  thinjf  and 
every  thing  in  its  place.  It  is  that  part  of  the  machinery 
by  which  all  the  hundred  little  motions  are  united  in  one 
grand  movement.  Like  the  sympathetic  nerve,  it  combines 
in  one  action  and  one  result,  all  the  operations,  little  or  great, 
of  the  body.  The  mention  of  a  single  example  will  make 
my  meaning  perfectly  clear.  In  the  management  of  a  laige 
school,  it  is  sometimes  exceedingly  difficult  to  order  the  suc- 
cessive recitations  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  produce  colli- 
sion and  interference.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  for  one 
moment  as  an  individual,  it  has  cost  me  so  many  thoughtfiil 
and  wakeful  hours  on  my  pillow,  to  make  arrangements  ap- 
parently as  trifling  as  recitation  periods,  that  I  can  speak 
from  experience  of  this  class  of  circumstances,  as  among  the 

•Of  this  l.ecliire,  6,000  copies  have  been  printed^  in  a  pamphlet  form, 
and  sold  at  the  low  price  of  $2,  50  per  hundred,  that  they  may  have  a  gen- 
eral circulation. 
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^iflScuIt  to  be  attended  to  in  a  large  school.  It  em- 
I  punctuality  in  all  the  operations  of  the  establishment, 
uch  a  regularity  in  the  daily  recurrence  of  correspond- 
Jlies,  as  to  make  the  performance  of  them  a  matter  of 

and  consequently  of  ease  and  of  pleasure  ;  it  embraces 
)  thoysand  little  matters  which  are  so  apt  to  be  over- 
d  ;  but  they  are  the  pence  which,  if  taken  care  of,  will 
pounds.    Indeed,  I  consider  a  studious  attention  to 

arrangements  as  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  a 

James  is  more  full  on  the  subject  of  school  govern- 

We  commend  his  remarks  on  this  topic  to  the  care-^ 
nsideration  of  teachers,  who  are  in  too  many  instances  1 
1  by  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  public  sentiment, 
he  use  of  •*  moral  suasion,"  only  to  the  neglect  of  all 
I  principles  of  government.  We  know  that  in  many 
loes,  and  it  is  the  natural  tendency  in  all,  that  under 
&  system,  the  first  of  all  lessons,  that  of  obedience  is 

learned,  and  we  believe  that  almost  always  the  child 
MM  not  learned  to  obey  another  will  find  it  too  hard  a 

0  control  himself. 

n  examining  the  subject  of  school  government,  I  am 
the  conclusion,  that  in  a  large  school,  (and  my  re-  . 

1  are  all  intended  to  apply  to  such,)  the  domestic  feel- 
ind  affections  which  prevail  in  a  family  are  not,  to  the'u* 
Ktent,  admissible.  That,  although  a  teacher  should  en- 
c  to  engage  the  personal  affections  of  his  pupils,  yet 
tal  affection,  and  parental  partiality  ought  not  to  be, 
I  not  expected  of  a  teacher ;  and  that  a  school  in  which 
amber  of  pupils  is  great,  approaches  more  aearly,  in 
htions  of  its  different  members,  to  a  nation  than  to  a 
^  A  school  is,  in  fact,  a  little  nation  or  community, 
nding  of  its  members  the  same  abridgement  of  person- 
HTty,  and  owing  to  them  the  same  protection  that  con- 
i  the  spirit  of  national  laws ;  and  like  a  nation  it  is 
dependent  for  its  success,  and  the  happiness  and  wel-  / 
•f  its  members,  upon  the  form  and  efficiency  of  its  gov- 
jnt,  than  upon  its  own  internal  resources." 

ITithout  attempting  to  elevate  small  matters  to  an  un- 
ionstderation,  I  contend  that  a  school,  and  especially  a 
one,  contains  all  the  elements  of  a  political  communi- 
rhere  is  the  protection  of  right,  and  the  punishment 
11* 
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of  wrong ;  there  is  individual  enterprise  to  be  encouraged, 
and  the  general  welfare  to  be  promoted  ;  there  is  a  public 
sentiment  in  schools,  which  a  skilful  ruler  knows  how  to 
guide,  and  against  which,  as  he  values  his  popularity  and  in- 
fluence, he  dares  not  to  offend ;  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
school  patriotism,  which  the  judicious  teacher  cai^  keep  alive 
without  improper  rivalry  ;  and  there  is  such  a  thing  as  school 
treason,  which  the  authorities  of  the  institution  should  pun- 
ish in  the  most  decided  and  rigorous  manner.*' 

Allow  me,  from  the  many  truths  that  are  here  presented 
to  us,  to  offer  the  following,  as  all  that  the  time  will  permit 
me,  even  briefly,  to  dwell  upon. 

1 .  The  government  of  a  school  should  be  vested  in  a 
single  person. 

2.  It  should  not  be  despotic,  but  should  be  restricted  by 
constitutional  provisions  and  a  code  of  definite  laws. 

3.  The  presiding  teacher  should  be  ej^emptfrom  the  per- 
sonal instruction  of  the  classes. 

1.  The  common  sense  of  mankind  has  long  since  deci- 
ded upon  committing  the  whole  executive  authority  of  the 
school  to  the  hands  of  the  principal  teacher,  constituting  it 
what  may  be  called  in  political  language,  a  monarchy.  All 
the  attempts  to  check  the  abuse  of  arbitrary  power,  by  es- 
tablishing several  principals  with  equal  powers,  must  neces- 
sarily fail ;  for  several  individuals  can  rarely  agree  in  those 
prompt  measures  that  school  discipline  frequently  demands. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  introduction  of  democratic 
government  in  schools  ;  if  indeed  a  government  properly  so 
called  has  ever  been  instituted.  I  have  known  teachers 
to  amuse  their  pupils,  and,  perhaps,  themselves,  by  allowing 
them  to  elect  nominal  officers ;  but  it  amounted  to  nothing 
more  tlian  amusement.  All  the  pretended  attempts  at  es- 
tablishing a  republican  form  of  government,  have  been  no- 
thing but  a  useless  imitation  of  democracy,  by  committing  a 
temporary  authority  to  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  pupils ; 
their  legislative  powers  not  extending  beyond  measures  of 
no  importance  ;  and  even  these  being  subject  to  the  arbitra- 
ry veto  of  the  higher  authorities. 

Democracy  is,  and  ever  will  be,  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
purposes  of  school  government ;  and  for  this  very  plain  rea- 
son, that  the  students  are  always  pre-supposed  to  be  minors, 
land  as  such,  are  by  naturej  and  are  declared  by  law,  to  be 
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incapable  of  self-government.    The  qualifications  for  self-  \ 
government  are,  enlightened  judgment  and  fixed  moral  prin- 
ciples,— qualifications  necessarily  absent  from  the  immature  ; 
minds  of  boys.    So  long  as    foolishness  is  bound  up  in  the  . 
heart  of  a  child,*'  I  shall  never  expect  to  see  school  boys  leg-  ; 
islating  upon  the  business  of  the  state  or  the  school.    In  a 
word,  I  hold  it  to  be  evident,  that  minors  are  incapable  of 
exercising  any  determinate  authority  ;  and  that  one  of  the  1 
lessons  they  should  early  learn  and  be  slow  to  forget,  is,  that  / 
their  understandings  are  immature,  and  that  they  are  to  suby 
mit  to  the  better  judgment  of  their  elders.  ^ 

2.  But  arbitrary  power  needs  some  check  ;  and  I  object 
to  the  terms,  absolute  monarchy,  unlimited  monarchy,  &,c., 
as  applied  to  the  rule  of  a  teacher,  although  used  and  advo- 
cated by  the  most  popular  writers  on  the  subject.  I  object 
to  them,  because  they  do  not  really  define  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment existing  in  our  best  schools,  even  where  all  the 
school  authority  is  nominally  vested  in  the  presiding  teacher  ; 
for  it  must  be  remembered,  that  such  authority  is,  at  best, 
but  a  limited  prerogative,  being  checked  and  balanced  by 
various  circumstances,  as  charter  provisions,  oversight  of  vis- 
iting committees,  terms  of  contract,  public  sentiment ;  and 
farther,  because  the  expressions,  absolute,  unlimited ,  and  the 
like,  are  at  variance  with  the  acknowledged  imperfections  of 
human  judgment,  and  limits  of  human  power.  I  do  not 
deny  that  an  unlimited  sway  has  sometimes  been  assumed. 
The  school,  in  such  instances,  exhibits  many  of  the  features 
of  a  petty  despotism  ;  the  appropriation  of  the  time  and 
even  the  property  of  tlie  pupils,  as  I  have  known  to  be  done, 
bearing  a  good  analogy  to  the  disregard  of  right  which  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt  exhibits  towards  his  subjects  ;  and  the  fer- 
ule being  a  good  representation  of  the  cruelties  of  the  bas- 
tinado. But  in  our  better  class  of  schools,  these  things  are 
unheard  of,  and  the  checks,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded, 
constitute  what,  in  a  practical  sense  at  least,  may  be  called  a 
constitution,  and  the  term  constitutional  or  limited  monarchy 
is  far  more  applicable  to  school  government. 

Even  the  proprietor  of  a  private  seminary,  who  of  all 
teachers  is,  perhaps,  the  most  unlimited,  is  unwise  if  he 
does  not  put  some  check  upon  his  own  powers  ;  for  I  con- 
sider the  exercise  of  uncontrolled  school  authority,  even  in 
the  qualified  sense  in  which  a  teacher  may  possess  it,  as  a 
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most  difficult,  troublesome  and  undesirable  task.  If  a  teach- 
er attempts  to  make  his  single  word  a  law,  he  will  find  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  make  his  decisions  bear  the  stamp  of 
equity.  For  he  will  not  only  do  actual  injustice  in  some 
cases  by  the  difficulty  of  equitable  adjudication,  in  cases 
presented  in  a  school ;  but  he  will  find  himself  always  as- 
sociated with  the  punishments  it  may  become  expedient  to 
award.  And  though  he  may  labor  to  convince  his  pupils  of 
the  righteousness  of  his  decisions,  yet  the  association  remains, 
and  the  offender  knows  that  the  teacher's  will,  instead  of 
statute,  has  condemned  him.  The  disposition  to  resist  the 
infliction  of  punishments  is  so  natural,  that  he  who  wields 
despotic  authority  will  find  himself  brought  into  continual 
collision  with  the  personal  feelings  of  his  pupils ;  a  circum- 
stance most  unfavorable  to  the  cultivation  of  those  affections, 
in  the  exercise  of  which  the  teacher  finds  his  greatest  influ- 
ence and  his  greatest  reward. 

Farther,  despotic  authority  in  a  school  is  not  only  resisted 
by  its  immediate  subjects,  but  is  always  unpopular  with  the 
public,  on  account  of  the  sympathy  which  parents  naturally 
and  properly  feel  with  their  children  ;  and  because  the  over- 
bearing and  tyrannical  measures  into  which  it  leads  men, 
even  of  good  judgment,  presents  the  incumbents  of  such 
stations  before  the  public,  in  a  most  unamiable  aspect. 
Were  we  to  analyze  the  odium  that  frequently  attaches  to 
the  business  of  teaching,  it  would  probably  be  found,  that 
contempt  of  the  petty  tyranny  and  despotic  caprice  to  which 
parents  are  so  frequently  compelled  to  submit  their  children, 
constitutes  a  principal  ingredient  in  its  composition. 

I  hold  then,  that  every  school  should  possess,  in  some 
form  or  other,  a  constitutional  security  of  rights  and  a  code 
of  laws,  with  specific  penalties  for  the  breach  of  them. 
The  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  are  as  great  to  the 
principal  himself  as  to  the  pupils.  It  delivers  him  from  the 
odium  of  an  arbitrary  tyrant.  It  enables  him  to  administer 
justice  without  associating  himself  with  the  circumstances 
so  generally  unpleasant  to  the  scholar.  He  can  secure  to 
himself  a  greater  degree  of  firmness  in  his  awards  of  jus- 
tice, and  resist  those  appeals  to  his  personal  feelings,  which, 
or  I  mistake  human  nature,  every  teacher  is  called  upon  to 
resist.  He  shields  himself  from  personal  responsibility.  He 
has  done  all  he  could.    He  has,  by  the  publication  of  deter- 
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mioate  laws,  shown  what  are  the  conditions  on  which  the 
students  receive  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  the  school. 
These  conditions  are  before  them,  and  opportunity  is  afford- 
ed to  every  one,  to  point  out  whatever  he  may  think  unjust. 
If,  therefore,  the  student  should  incur  the  forfeiture  of  his 
privileges,  or  the  disapprobation  of  his  superiors,  the  teach- 
er may  shield  himself  from  all  responsibility  ;  and  while  as 
the  executive  of  the  laws  he  administers  punishments  for  of- 
fences, he  can  sympathise  with  the  offender,  and  thus  gain 
his  heart  and  his  conscience,  while  he  convinces  his  under- 
standing and  coerces  his  will.  This  will  accomplish,  better 
than  any  arbitrary  system,  the  objects  of  punishment.  I 
need  not  undertake  to  teach  this  audience,  that  human  pun- 
ishments, to  have  the  desired  effect  on  the  offender,  must  af- 
fect the  heart,  and  not  merely  be  a  retaliation  of  offences. 
And  yet  the  latter  would  seem  to  be  the  views  of  a  vast 
number  of  teachers,  if  we  may  judge  them  by  their  prac- 
tice. They  seem  to  think  that  punishments  must  be  given 
like  notes  of  hand— /or  value  received.  But  I  need  not 
spend  time  in  urging  upon  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  end  of 
all  human  punishments,  so  far  as  the  offender  himself  is  con- 
cerned, is  to  amend  the  life  by  amending  the  heart.  The 
principal  of  a  school  has  a  much  greater  opportunity  of  do- 
ing this,  when  he  stands  in  the  position  of  an  unwilling  ex- 
ecutive of  laws  established  before  the  offence  was  commit- 
ted, than  when  he  appears  as  the  arbitrary  legislator  and 
judge  of  a  recently  committed  fault.  I  am  entirely  per- 
suaded of  the  respect  and  obedience  that  scholars  will  pay 
to  law,  which  they  have  in  their  calm  and  unoffending  hours 
been  permitted  to  examine,  and  criticise  and  approve.  Who 
does  not  perceive  the  greater  probability  of  justice  on  the 
one  hand,  and  submission  on  the  other,  when  the  demands 
and  limits  of  each  have  been  settled  before  the  event  oc- 
curred, and  when  it  could  be  examined  and  adjudged  with 
disinterestedness  and  impartiaUty  ? 

The  principal,  and  perhaps,  the  only  objection  that  can 
be  urged  against  a  code  of  definite  laws,  binding  upon  all 
parties,  is  this ;  that  the  offences  are  so  numerous  and  so  va- 
rious, that  a  code  to  meet  all  the  exigencies  of  an  ordinary 
school  would  have  to  be  too  extensive,  and  would  meet  with 
the  same  difficulty  of  execution  that  is  found  in  administer- 
ing the  laws  of  the  land.    But  I  reply,  that  although  chil- 
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dren  will  certainly  err  frequently,  nothing  can  be  more  un- 
wise than  to  notice  the  very  trifling  errors  into  which  they 
fall  by  the  immaturity  of  their  judgment,  unless  it  be  merely 
to  point  them  out  for  correction.  A  very  large  class  of  er- 
rors may  be  left  out  of  the  cod^  as  not  demanding  notice  ; 
and  in  a  school  where  a  proper  moral  influence  is  felt,  the 
faults  requiring  decided  disapprobation  or  punishment  can 
be  reduced,  by  any  teacher  of  ordinary  powers,  to  a  very 
few  heads.  Punishments,  properly  so  called,  are  of  rare  ne- 
cessity in  a  well-governed  school.  By  marking  with  his  de- 
cided disapprobation  the  more  prominent  obliquities  of  his 
pupils,  a  teacher  can  do  more  towards  the  maintenance  of 
good  order,  than  by  the  employment  of  many  and  various 
punishments,  except  in  cases  of  oft  repeated  or  flagrant  vio- 
lations of  rule. 

But  while  I  would  place  the  power,  as  well  as  the  necessi- 
ty of  deciding  arbitrarily  upon  the  faults  of  scholars,  out  of 
the  hands  of  an  individual,  influenced  as  the  best  man  must 
be,  by  the  variations  of  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  at- 
mosphere around  him ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  necessary  to  in- 
trust the  superintendent  of  a  school  with  a  certain  amount  of 
discretionary  power,  which  will  be  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  existence  of  bounding  laws  ;  in  precisely  the  same  man- 
ner, as  a  judge  of  a  civil  court  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  a 
flne,  ten  or  a  hundred  dollars,  as  the  case  may  demand. 
This  is  necessary,  in  order  to  meet  the  shades  of  diflference 
in  the  culpability  of  oflTences,  and  the  circumstances  of  ex- 
tenuation or  aggravation  by  which  they  may  be  accompa- 
nied." 

We  may  return  to  this  volume  in  the  next  number. 


Art.  V.-MR  COLERIDUE  AT  SCHOOL. 

At  school  I  enjoyed  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a 
very  sensible,  though  at  the  same  time,  a  very  severe  mas- 
ter. He*  early  moulded  my  taste  to  the  preference  of  De- 
mosthenes to  Cicero,  of  Homer  and  Theocritus  to  Virgil, 
and  again  Virgil  to  Ovid.    He  habituated  me  to  compare 

'The  Rev.  James  Bowyer,  many  years  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar 
School,  Christ  Hospital. 
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Lucretius,  (in  such  extracts  as  I  then  read,)  Terence,  and, 
above  all,  the  chaster  poems  of  Catullus ,  not  only  with  the 
Roman  poets  of  the,  so  called,  silver  and  bnizen  ages,  but 
with  even  those  of  the  Augustan  era  ;  and  on  grounds  of 
plain  sense  and  universal  logic,  to  see  and  assert  the  supe- 
riority of  the  former,  in  the  truth  and  nativeness,  both  of 
their  thoughts  and  diction.  At  the  same  time  that  we  were 
studying  the  Greek  tragic  poets,  he  made  us  read  Shakspeare 
and  Milton  as  lessons:  and  they  were  lessons,  too,  which  re- 
quired most  time  and  trouble  to  bring  up^  so  as  to  escape 
his  censure.  I  learnt  from  him  that  poetry,  even  that  of 
the  loftiest,  ami,  seemingly,  that  of  the  wildest  odes,  had  a 
logic  of  its  own,  as  severe  as  that  of  science  ;  and 'more  dif- 
ficulty  because  more  subtle,  more  complex,  and  dependent 
on  more,  and  more  fugitive  causes.  In  the  truly  great  po- 
ets, he  would  say,  there  is  a  reason  assignable,  not  only  for 
every  word,  but  for  the  position  of  every  word ;  and  1  well 
remember,  that,  availing  himself  of  the  synonymes  to  the 
Homer  of  Didymus,  he  made  us  attempt  to  show,  with  re- 
gard to  each,  why  it  would  not  have  answered  the  same  pur- 
pose; and  wherein  consisted  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  word 
in  the  original  text. 

In  our  own  English  compositions,  (at  least  for  the  last 
three  years  of  our  school  education,)  he  showed  no  mercy 
to  phrase,  metaphor,  or  image,  unsupported  by  a  sound 
sense,  or  where  the  same  sense  might  have  been  conveyed 
with  equal  force  and  dignity  in  plainer  words.  Lute,  harp, 
and  lyre  ;  muse,  muses,  and  inspirations ;  Pegasus,  Parnas- 
sus, and  Hipocrene,  were  all  an  abomination  to  him.  In 
fancy,  I  can  almost  hear  him  now,  exclaiming,  ''^  Harpl 
Harpl  Lyrcl  Pen  and  ink,  boy,  you  mean!  Muse, 
boy.  Muse  1  Your  Nurse's  daughter,  yon  mean  !  Pierian 
spring?  Oh,  aye!  the  cloister-pump,  I  suppose  t^'  Nay,  i 
certain  introductions,  similes,  and  examples,  were  placed  / 
by  name  on  a  list  of  interdiction.  Among  the  similes,  there/ 
was,  I  remember,  that  of  the  Manchineel  fruit,  as  suiting 
equally  well  with  too  many  subjects ;  in  which,  however,  it 
yielded  the  palm  at  once  to  the  example  of  Alexander  and 
Clytus,  which  was  equally  good  and  apt,  whatever  might  be 
the  theme.  Was  it  Ambition?  Alexander  and  Clytus! 
Flattery?  Alexander  and  Clytus!  Anger?  Drunkenness? 
Pride  ?  Friendship  ?  Ingratitude  }  Late  repentancce  }  Still, 
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still  Alexander  and  Clytus!  At  length,  the  praises  of  agri- 
culture having  been  exemplified  in  the  sagacious  observa- 
tion, that,  had  Alexander  been  holding  the  plough,  he  would 
not  have  run  his  friend  Clytus  through  with  a  spear,  this 
tried  and  serviceable  old  friend  was  banished  by  public  edict 
in  secula  seculorum." 

*  ''There  was  one  custom  of  our  master  which  I  cannot 
pass  over  in  silence,  because  I  think  it  imitable  and  worthy 
of  imitation.  He  would  often  permit  our  theme  exercises, 
under  some  pretext  of  want  of  time,  to  accumulate,  till  each 
lad  had  four  or  five  to  be  looked  over.  Then  placing  the 
whole  number  abreast  on  his  desk,  he  would  ask  the  writer, 
why  this  or  that  sentence  might  not  have  found  as  appropri- 
ate a  place  under  this  or  that  thesis  :  and  if  no  satisfying  an- 
swer could  be  retimed,  and  two  faults  of  the  same  kind 
were  found  in  one  exercise,  the  irrevocable  verdict  followed  ; 
the  exercise  was  torn  up.  and  another  on  the  same  subject 
to  be  produced,  in  addition  to  the  tasks  of  the  day.  The 
reader  will,  I  trust,  excuse  this  tribute  of  recollection  to  a 
man,  whose  severities,  even  now,  not  seldom  furnish  the 
\dreams,  by  which  the  blind  fancy  would  fain  interpret  to  the 


mind  the  painful  sensations  of  distempered  sleep,  but  neither 
lessen  nor  dim  the  deep  sense  of  my  moral  and  intellectual 
obligations.  He  sent  us  to  the  University  excellent  Latin 
and  Greek  scholars,  and  tolerable  Hebraists.  Yet  our  clas- 
sical knowledge  was  the  least  of  the  good  gifts  which  we 
derived  from  his  zealous  and  conscientious  tutorage.  He  is 
now  gone  to  his  final  reward,  full  of  years,  and  full  of  hon- 
ors, even  of  those  honors  which  were  dearest  to  his  heart, 
as  gratefully  bestowed  by  that  school,  and  still  binding  him 
to  the  interests  of  that  school,  in  which  he  had  been  him- 
self educated,  and  to  which,  during  his  whole  life,  he  was 
a  dedicated  thing." — Coleridge's  Biographia  Literaria. 
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REVIEWS   AND  NOTICES. 

The  Life  or  George  Washinotoic,  written  for  the  use  of  Schools, 
by  JoHif  Marshall,  late  Chief  Justice  ol  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.    Philadelphia.    1838.    pp.  979. 

We  opened  this  book  with  that  peculiar  feeling  of  respect,  which 
we  believe  is  common  to  Americans,  at  the  sight  or  mention  of  Mar- 
shall's name.  We  also  had  in  mind,  the  value  and  reputation  of 
his  great  work,  the  Life  of  Washington,  of  which,  the  book  before 
us  is  an  abridgment.  The  fact  that  the  abridgment  was  made  by 
Marshall  himself,  excited  no  little  interest  and  prepossession. 

We  must  not  conceal  the  fact,  however,  that  as  we  read  the  book 
sofficiently  to  observe  its  plan,  we  were  struck  with  its  want  of  adap- 
tation as  a  useful  school  book.  It  is  a  compend  of  facts  in  Wash- 
ington's life,  and  in  the  early  history  of  our  country,  deprived  of 
that  interest  as  well  as  assistance  to  the  memory  afforded  by  the 
usual  varieties  of  historic  writing. 

Perhaps  we  are  affected  in  our  judgment  by  the  extreme  interest 
with  which  we  read  Weems's  Life  of  Washington,  in  childhood. 
We  are  not  of  the  opinion  that  all  knowledge  should  be  mn^e  so 
attractive  by  the  form  in  which  it  is  conveyed,  as  to  dispense  with 
mental  effort,  but  if  there  is  a  department  of  knowledge  which  may 
properiy  be  relieved  as  far  as  possible,  of  tedious  detail  and  dry  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  a  history  of  one's  own  country,  prepared  for  chil- 
dren and  youth.  A  history  interwoven  with  illustrations  and  graph- 
ic descriptions  of  men,  places,  scenes,  events,  will  be  far  more  use- 
ful to  a  youth,  than  a  Book  of  Annals.  The  latter,  we  think,  is  too 
much  the  character  of  the  work  before  us.  It  consists  of  a  dry,  dull 
narrative  of  what  happened  next  in  the  order  of  time,  after  each 
event  in  Washington's  history  and  that  of  his  country.  It  is  deliv- 
ered as  though  the  writer  were  under  oath.  Suppose  the  young 
reader  to  be  inflamed  with  a  patriotic  love  of  Washington  sufficient 
to  carry  him  through  any  dull  narrative,  in  which  that  great  name 
frequently  occurs,  and  you  may  put  this  book  into  his  hands  ;  but 
to  ordinary  readers  it  will  have  no  charm  that  will  make  the  woo^ls 
and  rocks  and  barrens  of  dry  history  move  at  the  mere  music  of  the 
patriot's  name.  There  is  no  drum  and  fife  in  its  battles,  no  capari- 
soned hone,  or  marshalled  host  listening  to  the  harangue,  before 
12 
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to  grant  more.  It  is  a  maxim  with  me,  however  that  what 
ought  to  be  (lone  can  be  done ;  and  if  I  think  the  school 
physician  ought  to  make  more  frequent  visits  than  once  a 
month,  why  should  I  not  say  so  ?  May  I  not  hope  at  the 
least,  to  awaken  a  few  minds  to  the  inquiry  whether  physi- 
cians to  schools  are  or  are  not  necessary  ?  The  bare  discus- 
sion of  such  a  question,  especially  in  this  journal  would  be 
productive  of  great,  inevitable  and  permanent  good. 


For  the  Annals  of  Education. 

Art.  IV.— LECTITRES  BEFORE  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE. 

The  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Amrrican  Institute  of  lDi>truGtion 
at  Lowell,  (Mass.)  August,  1838.  Boston:  publi^ibedby  William 
D.  Ticknor,  1839. 

The  plan  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  was 
formed  with  great  wisdom.  It  is  an  association  of  literary 
men,  professional  teachers,  and  the  friends  of  education  in 
every  quarter  of  our  country,  combining  the  talent  and 
availing  itself  of  the  experience  of  them  all.  As  an  associ- 
ation of  teachers,  it  gives  a  unity  to  that  scattered  band,  ele- 
vates them  as  far  as  an  association  can  do  it,  to  the  digntyof 
a  profession,  and  furnishes  to  each  and  all  of  them  the  en- 
couragement of  mutual  sympathy  and  co-operation.  The 
labors  of  the  teacher  are  solitary.  Few,  even  after  all  that 
has  been  said  of  the  interest  now  taken  in  the  training  of 
the  young,  look  in  upon  him  in  the  hours  of  his  daily  occu- 
pation. The  bustle  of  the  exchange  does  not  excite  him, 
nor  the  solemn  questions  of  the  forum,  nor  the  changeful 
caprices ,  of  the  popular  assembly.  He  toils  in  a  seclusion 
which  the  murmur  of  applause,  and  the  strife  of  opposition 
seldom  enter.  His  work  is  slow  in  its  processes  and  late  in 
its  results.  Many  an  autumn  shall  have  passed,  before  the 
plant  he  has  trimmed  and  watered,  puts  forth  its  golden  fruit, 
if  it  be  not  withered  or  stunted  in  its  early  growth.  Pleas- 
ures indeed  there  are,  which  beguile  his  way  of  much  of  his 
weariness,  but  they  are  lonely  like  his  toils.  Oppressed  by 
long  months  thus  passed,  he  may  come  up  to  this  anniversa- 
ry of  his  fellows,  and  rejoice  with  the  many  who  are  like 
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minded,  in  their  wide  and  close  companionship.  He  is  no 
longer  isolated.  He  does  not  sow  the  seed  alone.  He  is 
one  of  a  great  company  who  are  striving,  each  in  his  own 
separate  domain,  to  rear  our  youth  to  the  excellence  of  pure 
and  perfect  manhood.  His  mind  kindles  with  ji^^S^  con- 
ception of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  profession\e  has 
chosen,  and  he  returns  from  the  greetings  of  the  brotheriyood 
to  his  once  solitary  Iabors,with  fresh  and  strengthened  hope. 

The  Institute  has  now  entered  upon  the  tenth  yeaf 
of  its  existence.  The  results  of  its  activity  in  the  years  now 
passed,  though  silent  and  unobtrusive,  have  been  beneficent 
and  lasting.  It  was  one  of  the  early  organizations  which 
assumed  for  its  scope  and  end,  the  great  interests  of  educa- 
tion. *  Meanwhile,  hundreds  of  institutions  aiming  at  the 
same  end,  local  and  limited,  or  running  on  some  one  of  the 
innumerable  lines  which  converge  to  the  same  distant  point, 
have  started  into  being,  around  it ;  and  its  impulsive  power 
has  been  felt  in  them  all,  as  well  as  in  the  thousands  of  indi- 
vidual hearts  that  have  been  gladdened  by  its  meetings  or 
encouraged  by  its  voice.  In  addition  to  all  other  means  of 
influence,  and  not  the  least  among  them,  it  has  published  an 
annual  volume  of  transactions,  embodying  the  richest  les- 
sons of  experience,  and  the  maturest  advice  of  wisdom. 
We  have  before  us  the  ninth  volume,  consisting  of  the  lec- 
tures delivered  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  which  abounds 
with  suggestions  of  great  practical  value  to  the  teacher,  and 
to  the  friend  of  education.  It  is  entitled  to  the  especial  con- 
sideration of  all  such,  for  its  suggestions  are  from  men  prac- 
tised in  teaching,  and  who  have  tested  by  experiment  the 
value  of  their  methods,  or  from  strong  minded  philanthro- 
pists who  have  reflected  with  enthusiasm,  and  yet  calmly, 
upon  the  great  principles  which  form  the  character  and  the 
destiny  of  men,  and  of  nations. 

The  lectures  in  this  volume  are  eight  in  number.  1.  On 
THE  Literary  Responsibility  of  Teachers,  by  Charles 
White.  —  2.  On  the  Head  and  the  Heart,  or,  the 
Relative  Importance/  of  Intellectual  and  Moral 
Culture,  by  Elisha  Bartlett.  —  3.  On  the  Practicability  and 
Expediency  of  introducing  Vocal  Music,  as  a  branch  of  Ed- 
ucation into  our  Common  Schools,  by  Joseph  Harrington, 
Jr.  —  4.  On  Model  Schools,  by  Thomas  D.  James.  —  5. 
Observations  on  the  School  System  of  Connecticut,  by 
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Professor  Olmsted. — 6.  On  the  teaching  of  English  Gram- 
mar, by  Richard  G.  Parker.  —  7.  On  the  mutual  duties  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  by  David  P.  Page.*  —  8.  Man,  the 
subject  of  Education,  by  Samuel  G.  Goodrich.  We  pass 
by  for  the  present,  the  earnest  statement  of  Mr  White,  the 
eloquent  enthusiasm  of  Dr  Bartlett,  and  the  brilliant  sketches 
of  Mr  Harririgton,  to  quote  a  few  passages  which  we  think 
of  great  value,  from  the  lecture  of  Mr  James  on  Model 
Schools.  He  mentions  four  classes  of  circumstances  in 
which  a  school  to  become  a  model  must  be  excellent ;  **  the 
accommodations,  tht  instructions,  the  arrangcmtnts,  and  the 
discipline,'*  On  the  subject  of  arrangements,  he  speaks  as 
follows  : 

"  But  there  is  one  portion  of  school  routine  to  which  I 
beg  leave  to  direct  your  attention  for  a  few  moments.  I  al- 
lude to  my  third  class  of  school  circumstances,  which  I  know 
not  how  to  designate  except  by  the  simple  term — arrange- 
ments. And  though  I  might  find  it  difficult  to  make  an  un- 
initiated person  understand  what  1  mean  by  the  term,  I  feel 
persuaded  that  every  enlightened,  practical  teacher  will  know 
at  once  what  is  meant  by  the  word  arrangements,  however 
difficult  it  might  prove  of  definition.  It  is  not  the  govern- 
ment or  the  laws  of  school.  It  is  that  ordering  of  circum- 
stances, in  virtue  of  which  every  one  knows  and  keeps  his 
'  place  ;  in  virtue  of  which  there  is  a  time  for  every  thing  and 
every  thing  in  iis  time,  as  well  as  a  place  for  every  thintf  and 
every  thing  in  its  place.  It  is  that  part  of  the  machinery 
by  which  all  the  hundred  little  motions  are  united  in  one 
grand  movement.  Like  the  sympathetic  nerve,  it  combines 
in  one  action  and  one  result,  all  the  operations,  little  or  great, 
of  the  body.  The  mention  of  a  single  example  will  make 
my  meaning  perfectly  clear.  In  the  management  of  a  large 
school,  it  is  sometimes  exceedingly  difficult  to  order  the  suc- 
cessive recitations  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  produce  colli- 
sion and  interference.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  for  one 
moment  as  an  individual,  it  has  cost  me  so  many  thoughtful 
and  wakeful  hours  on  my  pillow,  to  make  arrangements  ap- 
parently as  trifling  as  recitation  periods,  that  I  can  speak 
from  experience  of  this  class  of  circumstances,  as  among  the 

•Of  this  Lecture,  6,000  copies  have  been  printed,  in  a  pamphlet  form, 
and  aold  at  the  low  price  of  ^2,  50  per  hundred,  that  they  may  have  a  gen> 
eral  ctrcaiation. 
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mofl'iKfficult  to  be  attended  to  in  a  hrge  school.  It  em- 
bradM  ponctuality  in  all  the  operations  of  the  establishment, 
andf  such  a  regularity  in  the  daily  recurrence  of  correspond- 
ing duties,  as  to  make  the  performance  of  them  a  matter  of 
habit,  and  consequently  of  ease  and  of  pleasure  ;  it  embraces 
all  the  thousand  little  matters  which  are  so  apt  to  be  over- 
looked ;  but  they  are  the  pence  which,  if  taken  care  of,  will 
save  pounds.  Indeed,  I  consider  a  studious  attention  to 
these  arrangements  as  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  a 

Mr  James  is  more  full  on  the  subject  of  school  govern- 
ment.   We  commend  his  remarks  on  this  topic  to  the  care-^ 
ful  consideration  of  teachers,  who  are  in  too  many  instances  1 
forced  by  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  public  sentiment,  I 
into  the  use  of  •*  moral  suasion,"  only  to  the  neglect  of  all  ' 
sound  principles  of  government.    We  know  that  in  many 
instances,  and  it  is  the  natural  tendency  in  all,  that  under 
such  a  system,  the  first  of  all  lessons,  that  of  obedience  is 
never  learned,  and  we  believe  that  almost  always  the  child 
who  has  not  learned  to  obey  another  will  find  it  too  hard  a 
task  to  control  himself. 

In  examining  the  subject  of  school  government,  I  am 
led  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  a  large  school,  (and  my  re- 
marks are  all  intended  to  apply  to  such,)  the  domestic  feel- 
ings and  affections  which  prevail  in  a  family  are  not,  to  their 
full  extent,  admissible.  That,  although  a  teacher  should  en- 
deavor to  engage  the  personal  affections  of  his  pupils,  yet 
piu^ntal  affection,  and  parental  partiality  ought  not  to  be, 
and  is  not  expected  of  a  teacher ;  and  that  a  school  in  which 
the  number  of  pupils  is  great,  approaches  more  aearly,  in 
the  relations  of  its  different  members,  to  a  nation  than  to  a 
fiimily.  A  school  is,  in  fact,  a  little  nation  or  community, 
demanding  of  its  members  the  same  abridgement  of  person- 
al liberty,  and  owing  to  them  the  same  protection  that  con- 
stitute the  spirit  of  national  laws ;  and  like  a  nation  it  is 
more  dependent  for  its  success,  and  the  happiness  and  wel- / 
fare  of  its  members,  upon  the  form  and  efficiency  of  its  gov- 
ernment, than  upon  its  own  internal  resources." 

"  Without  attempting  to  elevate  small  matters  to  an  un- 
due consideration,  I  contend  that  a  school,  and  especially  a 
large  one,  contains  all  the  elements  of  a  political  communi- 
ty.   There  is  the  protection  of  right,  and  the  punishment 
11* 
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of  wrong ;  there  is  individual  enterprise  to  be  encouraged, 
and  the  general  welfare  to  be  promoted  ;  there  is  a  public 
sentiment  in  schools,  which  a  skilful  ruler  knows  how  to 
guide,  and  against  which,  as  he  values  his  popularity  and  in- 
fluence, he  dares  not  to  offend ;  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
school  patriotism,  which  the  judicious  teacher  cai^ keep  alive 
without  improper  rivalry  ;  and  there  is  such  a  thing  as  school 
treason,  which  the  authorities  of  the  institution  should  pun- 
ish in  the  most  decided  and  rigorous  manner.*' 

Allow  me,  from  the  many  truths  that  are  here  presented 
to  us,  to  offer  the  following,  as  all  that  the  time  will  permit 
me,  even  briefly,  to  dwell  upon. 

I     1 .    The  government  of  a  school  should  be  vested  in  a 

!  single  person. 

^.  It  should  not  be  despotic,  but  should  be  restricted  by 
constitutional  provisions  and  a  code  of  definite  laws. 

3.  The  presiding  teacher  should  be  ej^emptfrom  the  per- 
sonal instruction  of  the  classes. 

1 .  The  common  sense  of  mankind  has  long  since  deci- 
ded upon  committing  the  whole  executive  authority  of  the 
school  to  the  hands  of  the  principal  teacher,  constituting  it 
what  may  be  called  in  political  language,  a  monarchy.  All 
the  attempts  to  check  the  abuse  of  arbitrary  power,  by  es- 
tablishing several  principals  with  equal  powers,  must  neces- 
sarily fail ;  for  several  individuals  can  rarely  agree  in  those 
prompt  measures  that  school  discipline  frequently  demands. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  introduction  of  democratic 

/  government  in  schools  ;  if  indeed  a  government  properly  so 
called  has  ever  been  instituted.  I  have  known  teachers 
to  amuse  their  pupils,  and,  perhaps,  themselves,  by  allowing 
them  to  elect  nominal  officers  ;  but  it  amounted  to  nothing 
more  than  amusement.  All  the  pretended  attempts  at  es- 
tablishing a  republican  form  of  government,  have  been  no- 
thing but  a  useless  imitation  of  democracy,  by  committing  a 
temporary  authority  to  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  pupils ; 
their  legislative  powers  not  extending  beyond  measures  of 
no  importance ;  and  even  these  being  subject  to  the  arbitra- 
ry veto  of  the  higher  authorities. 

Democracy  is,  and  ever  will  be,  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
purposes  of  school  government ;  and  for  this  very  plain  rea- 

\  son,  that  the  students  are  always  pre-supposed  to  be  minors, 
\and  as  such,  are  by  nature,  and  are  declared  by  law,  to  be 
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incapable  of  self-government.    The  qualifications  for  self-  \ 
government  are,  enlightened  judgment  and  fixed  moral  prin- 
ciples,— qualifications  necessarily  absent  from  the  immature  ; 
minds  of  boys.    So  long  as    foolishness  is  bound  up  in  the  j 
heart  of  a  child,"  I  shall  never  expect  to  see  school  boys  leg-  ; 
islating  upon  the  business  of  the  state  or  the  school.    In  a 
word,  1  hold  it  to  be  evident,  that  minors  are  incapable  of  i 
exercising  any  determinate  autliority  ;  and  that  one  of  the 
lessons  they  should  early  learn  and  be  slow  to  forget,  is,  that  / 
their  understandings  are  immature,  and  that  they  are  to  suby 
rait  to  the  better  judgment  of  their  elders.  ^ 

2,  But  arbitrary  power  needs  some  check  ;  and  I  object 
to  the  terms,  absolute  monarchy,  unlimited  monarchy,  &c., 
as  applied  to  the  rule  of  a  teacher,  although  used  and  advo- 
cated by  the  most  popular  writers  on  the  subject.  I  object 
to  them,  because  they  do  not  really  define  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment existing  in  our  best  schools,  even  where  all  the 
school  authority  is  nominally  vested  in  the  presiding  teacher  ; 
for  it  must  be  remembered,  that  such  authority  is,  at  best, 
but  a  limited  prerogative,  being  checked  and  balanced  by 
various  circumstances,  as  charter  provisions,  oversight  of  vis- 
iting committees,  terms  of  contract,  public  sentiment ;  and 
farther,  because  the  expressions,  absolute^  unlimited^  and  the 
like,  are  at  variance  with  the  acknowledged  imperfections  of 
human  judgment,  and  limits  of  human  power.  I  do  not 
deny  that  an  unlimited  sway  has  sometimes  been  assumed. 
The  school,  in  such  instances,  exhibits  many  of  the  features 
of  a  petty  despotism  ;  the  appropriation  of  the  time  and 
even  the  property  of  the  pupils,  as  I  have  known  to  be  done, 
bearing  a  good  analogy  to  the  disregard  of  right  which  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt  exhibits  towards  his  subjects  ;  and  the  fer- 
ule being  a  good  representation  of  the  cruelties  of  the  bas- 
tinado. But  in  our  better  class  of  schools,  these  things  are 
unheard  of,  and  the  checks,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded, 
constitute  what,  in  a  practical  sense  at  least,  may  be  called  a 
constitution,  and  the  term  constitutional  or  limited  monarchy 
is  far  more  applicable  to  school  government. 

Even  the  proprietor  of  a  private  seminary,  who  of  all 
teachers  is,  perhaps,  the  most  unlimited,  is  unwise  if  he 
does  not  put  some  check  upon  his  own  powers  ;  for  I  con- 
sider the  exercise  of  uncontrolled  school  authority,  even  in 
the  qualified  sense  in  which  a  teacher  may  possess  it,  as  a 
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most  difficult,  troublesome  and  undesirable  task.  If  a  teach- 
er attempts  to  make  his  single  word  a  law,  he  will  find  it  ex* 
ceedingly  difficult  to  make  his  decisions  bear  the  stamp  of 
equity.  For  he  will  not  only  do  actual  injustice  in  some 
cases  by  the  difficulty  of  equitable  adjudication,  in  cases 
presented  in  a  school ;  but  he  will  find  himself  always  as- 
sociated with  the  punishments  it  may  become  expedient  to 
award.  And  though  he  may  labor  to  convince  his  pupils  of 
the  righteousness  of  his  decisions,  yet  the  association  remains, 
and  the  offender  knows  that  the  teacher's  will,  instead  of 
statute,  has  condemned  him.  The  disposition  to  resist  the 
infliction  of  punishments  is  so  natural,  that  he  who  wields 
despotic  authority  will  find  himself  brought  into  continual 
collision  with  the  personal  feelings  of  his  pupils ;  a  circum- 
stance most  unfavorable  to  the  cultivation  of  those  affections^ 
in  the  exercise  of  which  the  teacher  finds  his  greatest  influ- 
ence and  his  greatest  reward. 

Farther,  despotic  authority  in  a  school  is  not  only  resisted 
by  its  immediate  subjects,  but  is  always  unpopular  with  the 
public,  on  account  of  the  sympathy  which  parents  naturally 
and  properly  feel  with  their  children  ;  and  because  the  over- 
bearing and  tyrannical  measures  into  which  it  leads  men^ 
even  of  good  judgment,  presents  the  incumbents  of  such 
stations  before  the  public,  in  a  most  unamiable  aspect. 
Were  we  to  analyze  the  odium  that  frequently  attaches  to 
the  business  of  teaching,  it  would  probably  be  found,  that 
contempt  of  the  petty  tyranny  and  despotic  caprice  to  which 
parents  are  so  frequently  compelled  to  submit  their  children, 
constitutes  a  principal  ingredient  in  its  composition. 

I  hold  then,  that  every  school  should  possess,  in  some 
form  or  other,  a  constitutional  security  of  rights  and  a  code 
of  laws,  with  specific  penalties  for  the  breach  of  them. 
The  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  are  as  great  to  the 
principal  himself  as  to  the  pupils.  It  delivers  him  from  the 
odium  of  an  arbitrary  tyrant.  It  enables  him  to  administer 
justice  without  associating  himself  with  the  circumstances 
so  generally  unpleasant  to  the  scholar.  He  can  secure  to 
himself  a  greater  degree  of  firmness  in  his  awards  of  jus- 
tice, and  resist  those  appeals  to  his  personal  feelings,  which, 
or  I  mistake  human  nature,  every  teacher  is  called  upon  to 
resist.  He  shields  himself  from  personal  responsibility.  He 
has  done  all  he  could.    He  has,  by  the  publication  of  deter- 
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minate  laws,  shown  what  are  the  conditions  on  which  the 
students  receive  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  the  school. 
These  conditions  are  before  them,  and  opportunity  is  aflbrd- 
ed  to  every  one,  to  point  out  whatever  he  may  think  unjust. 
If,  therefore,  the  student  should  incur  the  forfeiture  of  his 
privileges,  or  the  disapprobation  of  his  superiors,  the  teach- 
er may  shield  himself  from  all  responsibility  ;  and  while  as 
the  executive  of  the  laws  he  administers  punishments  for  of- 
fences, he  can  sympathise  with  the  oflTender,  and  thus  gain 
his  heart  and  his  conscience,  while  he  convinces  his  under- 
standing and  coerces  his  will.  This  will  accomplish,  better 
than  any  arbitrary  system,  the  objects  of  punishment.  I 
need  not  undertake  to  teach  this  audience,  that  human  pun- 
ishments, to  have  the  desired  effect  on  the  offender,  must  af- 
fect the  heart,  and  not  merely  be  a  retaliation  of  offences. 
And  yet  the  latter  would  seem  to  be  the  views  of  a  vast 
number  of  teachers,  if  we  may  judge  them  by  their  prac- 
tice. They  seem  to  think  that  punishments  must  be  given 
like  notes  of  hand— /or  value  received.  But  I  need  not 
spend  time  in  urging  upon  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  end  of 
all  human  punishments,  so  far  as  the  offender  himself  is  con- 
cerned, is  to  amend  the  life  by  amending  the  heart.  The 
principal  of  a  school  has  a  much  greater  opportunity  of  do- 
ing this,  when  he  stands  in  the  position  of  an  unwilling  ex- 
ecutive of  laws  established  before  the  offence  was  commit- 
ted, than  when  he  appears  as  the  arbitrary  legislator  and 
judge  of  a  recently  committed  fault.  I  am  entirely  per- 
suaded of  the  respect  and  obedience  that  scholars  will  pay 
to  law,  which  they  have  in  their  calm  and  unoffending  hours 
been  permitted  to  examine,  and  criticise  and  approve.  Who 
does  not  perceive  the  greater  probability  of  justice  on  the 
one  hand,  and  submission  on  the  other,  when  the  demands 
and  limits  of  each  have  been  settled  before  the  event  oc- 
curred, and  when  it  could  be  examined  and  adjudged  with 
disinterestedness  and  impartiality  ? 

The  principal,  and  perhaps,  the  only  objection  that  can 
be  urged  against  a  code  of  definite  laws,  binding  upon  all 
parties,  is  this;  that  the  offences  are  so  numerous  and  so  va- 
rious, that  a  code  to  meet  all  the  exigencies  of  an  ordinary 
school  would  have  to  be  too  extensive,  and  would  meet  with 
the  same  difficulty  of  execution  that  is  found  in  administer- 
ing the  laws  of  the  land.   But  I  reply,  that  although  chil- 
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dren  will  certainly  err  frequently,  nothing  can  be  more  un- 
wise than  to  notice  the  very  trifling  errors  into  which  they 
fall  by  the  immaturity  of  their  judgment,  unless  it  be  merely 
to  point  them  out  for  correction.  A  very  large  class  of  er- 
rors may  be  left  out  of  the  cod^  as  not  demanding  notice  ; 
and  in  a  school  where  a  proper  moral  influence  is  felt,  the 
faults  requiring  decided  disapprobation  or  punishment  can 
be  reduced,  by  any  teacher  of  ordinary  powers,  to  a  very 
few  heads.  Punishments,  properly  so  called,  are  of  rare  ne- 
cessity in  a  well-governed  school.  By  marking  with  his  de- 
cided disapprobation  the  more  prominent  obliquities  of  his 
pupils,  a  teacher  can  do  more  towards  the  maintenance  of 
good  order,  than  by  the  employment  of  many  and  various 
punishments,  except  in  cases  of  oft  repeated  or  flagrant  vio- 
lations of  rule. 

But  while  I  would  place  the  power,  as  well  as  the  necessi- 
ty of  deciding  arbitrarily  upon  the  faults  of  scholars,  out  of 
the  hands  of  an  individual,  influenced  as  the  best  man  must 
be,  by  the  variations  of  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  at- 
mosphere around  him ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  necessary  to  in- 
trust the  superintendent  of  a  school  with  a  certain  amount  of 
discretionary  power,  which  will  be  perfecdy  consistent  with 
the  existence  of  bounding  laws  ;  in  precisely  the  same  man- 
ner, as  a  judge  of  a  civil  court  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  a 
fine,  ten  or  a  hundred  dollars,  as  the  case  may  demand. 
This  is  necessary,  in  order  to  meet  the  shades  of  diflference 
in  the  culpability  of  oflfences,  and  the  circumstances  of  ex- 
tenuation or  aggravation  by  which  they  may  be  accompa- 
nied." 

We  may  return  to  this  volume  in  the  next  number. 


Art.  V.-MR  COLERIDGE  AT  SCHOOL. 

At  school  1  enjoyed  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a 
very  sensible,  though  at  the  same  time,  a  very  severe  mas- 
ter. He*  early  moulded  my  taste  to  the  preference  of  De- 
mosthenes to  Cicero,  of  Homer  and  Theocritus  to  Virgil, 
and  again  Virgil  to  Ovid.    He  habituated  me  to  compare 
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Lucretius,  (in  such  extracts  as  I  then  read,)  Terence,  and, 
above  all,  the  chaster  poems  of  Catullus ,  not  only  with  the 
Roman  poets  of  the,  so  called,  silver  and  bnizen  ages,  but 
with  even  those  of  the  Augustan  era  ;  and  on  grounds  of 
flam  sense  and  universal  logic,  to  see  and  assert  the  supe- 
riority of  the  fornjer,  in  the  truth  and  nativeness,  both  of 
their  thoughts  and  diction.  At  the  same  time  that  we  were 
studying  the  Greek  tragic  poets,  he  made  us  read  Shakspeare 
and  Milton  as  lessons :  and  they  were  lessons,  too,  which  re- 
quired most  time  and  trouble  to  bring  up,  so  as  to  escape 
his  censure.  I  learnt  from  him  that  poetry,  even  that  of 
the  loftiest,  ami,  seemingly,  that  of  the  wildest  odes,  had  a 
logic  of  its  own,  as  severe  as  ihat  of  science  ;  and'more  dif- 
ficult, because  more  subtle,  more  complex,  and  dependent 
on  more,  and  more  fugitive  causes.  In  the  truly  great  po- 
ets, he  would  say,  there  is  a  reason  assignable,  not  only  for 
every  word,  but  for  the  position  of  every  word ;  and  1  well 
remember,  that,  availing  himself  of  the  synonymes  to  the 
Homer  of  Didymus,  he  made  us  attempt  to  show,  with  re- 
gard to  each,  why  it  would  not  have  answered  the  same  pur- 
pose; and  wherein  consisted  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  word 
in  the  original  text. 

In  our  own  English  compositions,  (at  least  for  the  last 
three  years  of  our  school  education,)  he  showed  no  mercy 
to  phrase,  metaphor,  or  image,  unsupported  by  a  sound 
sense,  or  where  the  same  sense  might  have  been  conveyed 
with  equal  force  and  dignity  in  plainer  words.  Lute,  harp, 
and  lyre  ;  muse,  muses,  and  inspirations ;  Pegasus,  Parnas- 
sus, and  Hipocrene,  were  all  an  abomination  to  him.  In 
ftmcy,  I  can  almost  hear  him  now,  exclaiming,  '''Harp? 
Harp  1  Lyre  1  Pen  and  ink,  boy,  you  mean !  Muse, 
boy,  Muse  1  Your  Nurse* s  daughter,  yon  mean  !  Pierian 
spring?  Oh,  aye  !  the  cloister-pump,  I  suppose  Nay, 
certain  introductions,  similes,  and  examples,  were  placed 
by  name  on  a  list  of  interdiction.  Among  the  similes,  therei 
was,  I  remember,  that  of  the  Manchineel  fruit,  as  suiting 
equally  well  with  too  many  subjects  ;  in  which,  however,  it 
yielded  the  palm  at  once  to  the  example  of  Alexander  and 
Clytus,  which  was  equally  good  and  apt,  whatever  might  be 
the  theme.  Was  it  Ambition?  Alexander  and  Clytus! 
Flattery?  Alexander  and  Clytus!  Anger?  Drunkenness? 
Pride  ?  Friendship  ?  Ingratitude  ?  Late  repentancce  ?  Still, 
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still  Alexander  and  Clytus!  At  length,  the  praises  of  agri- 
culture having  been  exemplified  in  the  sagacious  observa- 
tion, that,  had  Alexander  been  holding  the  plough,  he  would 
not  have  run  his  friend  Clytus  through  with  a  spear,  this 
tried  and  serviceable  old  friend  was  banished  by  public  edict 
in  secula  seculorum." 

*  There  was  one  custom  of  our  master  which  I  cannot 
pass  over  in  silence,  because  I  think  it  imitable  and  worthy 
of  imitation.  He  would  often  permit  our  theme  exercises, 
under  some  pretext  of  want  of  time,  to  accumulate,  till  each 
lad  had  four  or  five  to  be  looked  over.  Then  placing  the 
whole  number  abreast  on  his  desk,  he  would  ask  the  writer, 
why  this  or  that  sentence  might  not  have  found  as  appropri- 
ate a  place  under  this  or  that  thesis  :  and  if  no  satisfying  an- 
swer could  be  returned,  and  two  faults  of  the  same  kind 
were  found  in  one  exercise,  the  irrevocable  verdict  followed  ; 
the  exercise  was  torn  up.  and  another  on  the  same  subject 
to  be  produced,  in  addition  to  the  tasks  of  the  day.  The 
reader  will,  1  trust,  excuse  this  tribute  of  recollection  to  a 
man,  whose  severities,  even  now,  not  seldom  furnish  the 
\dreams,  by  which  the  blind  fancy  would  fain  interpret  to  the 
mind  the  painful  sensations  of  distempered  sleep,  but  neither 
lessen  nor  dim  the  deep  sense  of  my  moral  and  intellectual 
obligations.  He  sent  us  to  the  University  excellent  Latin 
and  Greek  scholars,  and  tolerable  Hebraists.  Yet  our  clas- 
sical knowledge  was  the  least  of  the  good  gifts  which  we 
derived  from  his  zealous  and  conscientious  tutorage.  He  is 
now  gone  to  his  final  reward,  full  of  years,  and  full  of  hon- 
ors, even  of  those  honors  which  were  dearest  to  his  heart, 
as  gratefully  bestowed  by  that  school,  and  still  binding  him 
to  the  interests  of  that  school,  in  which  he  had  been  him- 
self educated,  and  to  which,  during  his  whole  life,  he  was 
a  dedicated  thing." — Coleridge* s  Biographia  Liieraria. 
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REVIEWS   AND  NOTICES. 

The  Lirs  or  George  Washingtoic,  written  for  the  U9e  of  Schools, 
by  JoHif  Marshall,  late  Chief  Justice  ol  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.    Philadelphia.    1898.    pp.  979. 

We  opened  this  book  with  that  peculiar  feeling  of  respect,  which 
we  believe  is  common  to  Americans,  at  the  sight  or  mention  of  Mar- 
sball's  name.  We  also  had  in  mind,  the  value  and  reputation  of 
his  great  work,  the  Life  of  Washington,  of  which,  the  book  before 
us  is  an  abridgment.  The  fact  that  the  abridgment  was  made  by 
Marshall  himself,  excited  no  little  interest  and  prepossession. 

We  must  not  conceal  the  fact,  however,  that  as  we  read  the  book 
sofficiently  to  observe  its  plan,  we  were  struck  with  its  want  of  adap- 
tation as  a  useful  school  book.  It  is  a  compend  of  facts  in  Wash- 
ington's life,  and  in  the  early  history  of  our  country,  deprived  of 
that  interest  as  well  as  assistance  to  the  memory  afforded  by  the 
usual  varieties  of  historic  writing. 

Perhaps  we  are  affected  in  our  judgment  by  the  extreme  interest 
with  which  we  read  Weems's  Life  of  Washington,  in  childhood. 
We  are  cot  of  the  opinion  that  all  knowledge  should  be  mn^e  so 
attractive  by  the  form  in  which  it  is  conveyed,  as  to  dispense  with 
mental  effort,  but  if  there  is  a  department  of  knowledge  which  may 
properly  be  relieved  as  far  as  possible,  of  tedious  detail  and  dry  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  a  history  of  one's  own  country,  prepared  for  chil- 
dren and  youth.  A  history  interwoven  with  illustrations  and  graph- 
ic descriptions  of  men,  places,  scenes,  events,  will  be  far  more  use- 
ful to  a  youth,  than  a  Book  of  Annals.  The  latter,  we  think,  is  too 
much  the  character  of  the  work  before  us.  It  consists  of  a  dry,  dull 
narrative  of  what  happened  next  in  the  order  of  time,  after  eabh 
event  in  Washington's  history  and  that  of  his  country.  It  is  deliv- 
ered as  though  the  writer  were  under  oath.  Suppose  the  young 
reader  to  be  inflamed  with  a  patriotic  love  of  Washington  sufficient 
to  carry  him  through  any  dull  narrative,  in  which  that  great  name 
frequently  occurs,  and  you  may  put  this  book  into  his  hands  ;  but 
to  ordinary  readers  it  will  have  no  charm  that  will  make  the  woo<l8 
and  rocks  and  barrens  of  dry  history  move  at  the  mere  music  of  the 
patriot's  name.  There  is  no  drum  and  fife  in  its  battles,  no  capari- 
soned horse,  or  marshalled  host  listening  to  the  harangue,  before 
12 
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the  onset.  You  have  the  order  of  time  and  the  date  of  each  battle, 
but  nothing  except  an  abstract  effort  of  memory  is  awakened  to  fix 
it  in  the  mind.  So  throughout  the  life  of  Washiugton  ;  his  great 
public  acts  and  the  leading  events  of  the  times  are  chronicled  with 
the  precision  and  coldness  of  a  mere  annalist.  To  a  student,  and 
indeed  to  any  grown  person  interested  in  referring  to  historical  facts, 
the  book,  with  a  copious  index,  wouM  be  a  convenient,  and  we  think, 
an  excellent,  manual,  but  we  cannot  believe  it  to  be  suitable  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed. 

Here  is  an  instance,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  in  which  the  pub- 
lishers were  captivated  with  a  prospect  of  great  gain,  and  the  author 
deceived,  probably,  by  their  representations.  The  publishers,  per- 
haps, thought  that  the  fame  of  Marshall  and  of  his  great  work, 
would  procure  a  sale  for  any  form  of  that  work  in  which  it  could  be 
given  to  the  public.  This  was  a  natural  feeling,  but  an  error  in 
judgment:  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington  is  not  a  work  that  can 
bear  abridgment  for  youth.  Some  of  them  might  read  the  original 
work  with  interest,  borne  along  by  its  dignified  air  of  truth,  and  the 
indescribable  impression  of  superior  intellect  which  it  leaves  upon 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  But  let  it  be  robbed  of  this  power,  which 
will  indeed  find  for  itself  a  fit  audience,  though  few  amongst  the 
young,  and  you  reduce  the  work  to  the  uninteresting  and  tedious 
narrative  of  important  facts  which  we  have  described  it  to  be.  At 
the  same  time,  our  respect  and  reverence  for  the  author  of  the  work 
would,  if  it  were  possible,  suppress  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  it, 
and  our  unwillingness  to  adopt  or  countenance  the  notion  that  all 
knowledge  must  be  addressed  to  the  imagination,  makes  us  some- 
what unwilling  to  express  our  irresistible  opinion  of  the  book. 
There  is  every  thing  of  the  useful  in  it,  but  little  of  the  sweet ;  if 
the  two  had  been  judiciously  mingUd,  it  would  have  carried  an 
unanimous  approbation. 

The  Life  or  Wm.  Cowper,  By  Robert  Southey,  Esq., 

LL.  D.  Poet  Laureate,  etc.,  in  two  volumes.  Boston:  Otis, 
Broaders  &  Co.  1839. 

The  memory  of  William  Cowper  is  precious  to  the  scholar  as 
well  as  to  the  Christian.  The  christian  life  as  manifested  in  his  ox- 
perience  shows  a  peculiar  beauty, — the  return  of  sunshine  after  a 
storm—light  struggling  through  thick  clouds — the  peace  of  strong 
hope  and  of  assured  faith  wrought  out  in  the  midst  of  disease,  and 
pain,  and  fears.  There  is  that  in  Cowper  which  we  find  in  no  other 
English  writer,  the  opening  of  his  inmost  soul  to  the  fellowship  o< 
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his  reader.  We  are  not  awed  as  by  tbe  majestic  purity  of  Milton, 
but  allured  by  his  serene  and  gentle  virtue.  We  do  not  merely  es- 
teem him  as  a  writer.  We  love  him  as  a  man.  We  feel,  when  we 
read  him  as  if  he  were  by  our  side,  our  companion  and  friend,  and 
we  sympathise  with  his  daily  joys  and  sorrows,  however  slight  their 
eause  may  seem,  and  are  perforce,  interested  in  all  that  interests 
bim.  His  works  have  for  many  years  been  always  upon  our  table, 
and  we  turn  to  him  as  we  would  to  the  voice  of  a  brother,  to  be  re- 
freshed by  bis  cheerfulness  and  ease.  As  a  writer  of  prose  we  know 
not  whom  to  match  with  Cow|>er  in  graceful  ease  and  vivacity. 
Goldsmith  even,  with  all  his  elegance,  and  nice  and  skilful  variety, 
is  below  him  in  the  exquisitely  natural  structure  of  his  sentences, 
and  freshness  of  his  thoughts.  His  thoughts  are  tbe  clear  gushing 
of  a  fountain.  He  had  doubtless  a  more  delicate  perception  of  the 
music  of  language,  and  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  proprieties 
of  our  tongue  than  any  one  of  his  contemporaries.  As  a  poet  he 
was  eminently  classical,  not  as  abounding  in  references  to  antiquity, 
but  as  having  drank  deeply  of  its  spirit.  He  was  more  Roman  than 
Greek.  His  style  betrays  a  closer  study  of  the  shrewd  observation, 
good  sense  and  wit,  and  finished  versification  of  Horace,  than  of 
Pindar  or  even  of  Homer.  Hence  his  poetry  is  more  constructive, 
while  his  prose  has  all  the  freedom  of  refined  conversation.  Mr 
Southey  possesses  eminent  qualifications  for  the  task  of  writing  this 
life,  apart  from  a  poetical  (we  doubt  whether  there  is  enough  of  re- 
ligious) sympathy.  He  was  properly  a  literary  contemporary  and 
fiuniliar  if  not  in  person,  yet  by  nearness  with  many  of  tbe  persons 
•od  events  recorded  in  these  volumes.  The  character  of  Cowper 
is  ably  delineated,  and  the  literary  digressions,  and  sketches  of  per- 
sons connected  with  hini,  serve  well  as  a  relief,  and  harmonize  well 
with  the  body  of  tbe  work.  These  brief  essays  contain  much  valu- 
able information  respecting  the  distinguished  authors  of  Cowper's 
time.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  is  excellent,  and  we 
hope  the  publishers  may  be  encouraged  to  issue  the  entire  works  of 
the  author.  Several  editions  have  within  a  few  years  been  publish- 
ed in  England,  containing  a  much  more  complete  collection  of  his 
poems  and  letters,  than  has  ever  been  printed  in  this  country. 

Ak  Address  to  the  Senior  Class,  delivered  at  the  Commence- 
ment in  Allegheny  College,  Sept.  20,  1838.  By  Homer  J.  Clark, 
President  of  Alleghenv  College,  pp.  16.  Pittsburgh  :  printed 
by  D.  N.  White. 

A  very  respectable  discourse,  containing  many  suggestions  appro- 
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the  onset.  You  have  the  order  of  time  and  the  date  of  each  battle, 
but  nothing  except  an  abstract  effort  of  memory  is  awakened  to  fix 
it  in  the  mind.  So  throughout  the  life  of  Washiugton  ;  his  great 
public  acts  and  the  leading  events  of  the  times  are  chronicled  with 
the  precision  and  coldness  of  a  mere  annalist.  To  a  student,  and 
indeed  to  any  grown  person  interested  in  referring  to  historical  facts, 
the  book,  with  a  copious  index,  would  be  a  convenient,  and  we  think, 
an  excellent,  manual,  but  we  cannot  believe  it  to  be  suitable  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed. 

Here  is  an  instance,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  in  which  the  pub- 
lishers were  captivated  with  a  prospect  of  great  gain,  and  the  author 
deceived,  probably,  by  their  representations.  The  publishers,  per- 
haps, thought  that  the  fame  of  Marshall  and  of  his  great  work, 
would  procure  a  sale  for  any  form  of  that  work  in  which  it  could  be 
given  to  the  public.  This  was  a  natural  feeling,  but  an  error  in 
judgment:  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington  is  not  a  work  that  can 
bear  abridgment  for  youth.  Some  of  them  might  read  the  original 
work  with  interest,  borne  along  by  its  dignified  air  of  truth,  and  the 
indescribable  impression  of  superior  intellect  which  it  leaves  upon 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  But  let  it  be  robl)ed  of  this  power,  which 
will  indeed  find  for  itself  a  fit  audience,  though  few  amongst  the 
young,  and  you  reduce  the  work  to  the  uninteresting  and  tedious 
narrative  of  important  facts  which  we  have  described  it  to  be.  At 
the  same  time,  our  respect  and  reverence  for  the  author  of  the  work 
would,  if  it  were  possible,  suppress  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  it, 
and  our  unwillingness  to  adopt  or  countenance  the  notion  that  all 
knowledge  must  be  addressed  to  the  imagination,  makes  us  some- 
what unwilling  to  express  our  irresistible  opinion  of  the  book. 
There  is  every  thing  of  the  useful  in  it,  but  little  of  the  sweet ;  if 
the  two  had  been  judiciously  mingled,  it  would  have  carried  an 
unanimous  approbation. 

The  Life  or  Wm.  Cowper,  Es<i.  By  Robert  Southey,  Esq., 
LL.  D.  Poet  Laureate,  etc.,  in  two  volumes.  Boston:  Otis, 
Broaders  &  Co.  1839. 

The  memory  of  William  Cowper  is  precious  to  the  scholar  as 
well  as  to  the  Christian.  The  christian  life  as  manifested  in  his  ox- 
perience  shows  a  peculiar  beauty, — the  return  of  sunshine  after  a 
storm — light  struggling  through  thick  clouds — the  peace  of  strong 
hope  and  of  assured  faith  wrought  out  in  the  midst  of  disease,  and 
pain,  and  fears.  There  is  that  in  Cowper  which  we  find  in  no  other 
English  writer,  the  opening  of  his  inmost  soul  to  the  fellowship  o< 
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priate  and  vatuabte  to  young  men  on  leaving  coHege.  The  plainer, 
and  we  may  say  more  personal  the  instructions  given  at  such  an 
hour,  by  one  whose  advice  has  not  yet  lost  the  weight  of  authority, 
the  better,  for  at  least,  all  moral  purposes.  We  cannot,  however, 
refrain  from  remarking  that  the  President  of  Allegheny  College 
ought  not  to  quote  Addison  for  a  statement  of  Varro,  or  maintain  in 
the  body  of  his  discourse  a  doctrine,  which  in  the  beginning  of  it, 
he  had  scouted  as  that  of  Epicurus. 

Aif  Address,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Observatory  of  Wil- 
liams College,  June  13,  1838.  By  Albert  Hopkins,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Pittsfielil:  printed  by 
Phineas  Allen  &  Son. 

A  very  able  address,  worthy  of  the  author  and  of  the  occasion. 
We  quote  a  valuable  passage. 

"  The  epithet  practical,  ns  applied  to  our  times,,  is  descriptive  of 
them  ;  not  because  wc  have  less  theory  now  than  formerly — the 
world  was  never  so  speculative — but  because  the  theoretical  is  made 
subordinate  and  valued  only  as  subservient  to  its  applications.  These 
applications,  we  might  remark  in  passing,  respect,  for  the  mosit  part, 
and  centre  in  the  achievement  of  a  good  which  has  little  or  nothing 
moral  in  its  elements,  a  fact  which  deserves  to  be  well  considered, 
as  it  throws  light  on  the  question  just  alluded  to  in  relation  to  ulti- 
mate tendencies." 

"  The  remark  so  often  made  and  so  currently  received,  that  the 
age  is  one  of  dogmatical  en>piricism  and  visionary  speculation, 
though  true  as  applied  to  individuals  and  in  some  cases,  it  may  be, 
even  to  classes  of  men,  in  general  appears  not  to  be  well  founded. 
The  wildness  of  conjecture  is  tempered  by  a  turn  for  the  u^ieful,  and 
the  suliordination  of  the  practical  to  just  theoretical  principles  ia 
better  understood  than  formerly.  It  must  be  confessed^  however, 
as  was  above  hinte<l,  that  selfishness  has  given  too  much  prominence 
to  the  question  "cui  bouo."  Intellect  has  thus  become  tainted  with 
a  secularizing  spirit,  a  spirit  which  as  usual  has  found  its  way  through 
into  the  heart,  and  which  would  fain  measure  and  gauge  the  aflfeo- 
tions  by  the  rules  of  a  sordid  and  calculating  self-interest.  Such  a 
tendency  as  this  must  be  met  by  counteracting  influences  in  the  form 
of  education.  Freedom  from  a  narrow  and  selfish  bias  is  to  be  ne- 
eured  not  so  much  by  particular  precepts,  as  by  the  application  of  a 
■ystem  calculated  to  give  to  the  mind  expansion  and  enlargement. 
This  idea  seems  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  kept  in  mind,  or  suita- 
bly appreciated,  by  those  into  whose  hands  has  been  committed  the 
moulding  of  our  systems  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture.  It  is 
usual  with  such,  through  endeavoring  to  resist  the  prevailing  disposi- 
tion to  nmke  knowledge  cheap  by  exscinding  the  doctrinal  part  and 
thus  reducing  the  furniture  of  the  mind  to  a  mere  bundle  of  facts, 
to  regard  and  speak  of  mental  discipline  as  the  end  of  that  course 
of  instruction  which  precedes  professional  study.   This  term  b  one 
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quite  generic,  to  be  sure,  and  may  embrace  a  great  deal.  Still,  it 
seems  to  have  clinging  to  it  something  of  the  taint  of  the  Bel6sh  sys- 
tem. As  much  as  to  say  whet  up  your  intellect,  make  your  powers 
keen,  prepare  yourselves  for  action,  action,  action,  the  begmning, 
middle  and  end  of  all  that  duty  will  require  or  society  demand.  It 
appears  not  to  involve  some  points  of  cardinal  importance  in  a  per- 
fect system  of  mental  training.  It  tnakes  provision  for  the  most 
profitable  exercise  of  those  powers  which  already  exist.  Ader  the 
fiu^ulties  are  run  in  a  certain  mould,  it  stands  ready  to  grind  and 
polish  so  as  to  give  them  all  the  perfection  of  which  the  original 
cast  rendered  them  susceptible.  But  the  mould's  moulding  is  too 
much  overlooked.  There  is  in  one  word  an  investment,  extending 
its  folds  over  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  in  common,  not  in  a  way 
to  restrain  their  growth,  but  rather  to  screen  them  from  the  pinch- 
ing and  stinting  influence  of  selfish  and  sectarian  narrowness.  This 
investment,  unlike  the  loose  drapery  upon  a  fine  form,  only  height- 
•ning  the  lieauty  which  it  conceals,  restrains  that  form  and  gives  it 
symmetry,  reducing  within  the  limits  of  a  due  proportion  that  which 
needs  to  be  checked  in  its  growth  and  drawing  out  into  proper  free- 
dom and  enlargement  that  which  requires  to  be  developca.  It  is 
this  general  systematizing  and  moulding  influence,  to  which  mere 
discipline  is  subordinate,  which  plants  low  in  the  intellectual  soil 
the  seminal  principles  of  a  fruitful  maturity.  Discipline  may  nurse 
these  principles,  but  it  cannot  impress  upon  them  that  law  of  their 
Titality  which  gives  character  to  mind — which  envelopes  the  germ 
either  of  a  stunted  form  or  of  a  well  characterized  and  vigorous 
expansion." 

"  To  preside  over  those  influences,  which  thus  mould  the  general 
intellectual  features,  to  select,  combine  and  apply  them  in  a  manner 
suited  to  subserve  the  purposes  »f  a  jierfect  scheme  of  mental  train- 
ing, is  the  province  of  a  philosophy,  involving  more  acquaintance 
with  the  real  object  of  knowledge  and  of  the  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends,  in  the  way  of  elevating  the  human  mind  to  that  standard 
which  constitutes  the  limit  of  its  attainments — a  philosophy,  in  one 
word,  more  deeply  read  in  the  science  of  what  man  is  and  what 
man  may  be,  than  has  perhaps  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  single  in- 
dividual. Indeed  the  superstructure  of  a  rational  system  of  educa- 
tion has  grown  up  by  piece-meal ;  and  he  who  adds  a  stone  turned 
at  the  proper  angle,  will  deserve  well  in  the  commonwealth  of  mind, 
though  the  place  which  it  occupies  may  be  undistinguished,  in  afler 
times,  among  the  materials  which  it  serves  at  once  to  cement  and 
fopport." 

Skcond  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Bklucation,' together  with 
the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Koard.  Bos- 
ton: 1839. 

We  have  room  barely  to  give  the  title  of  this  interesting  docu- 
ment.   We  intend  in  our  next  to  speak  of  it  more  at  large. 
"  12* 
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The  AMBRiCAif  Mechahjc,  by  Charles  Quill.  iSmo.  pp.  385. 
Philadelphia ;  Henry  Perkins.  Boston :  Perkins  &  Marvin. 
1838. 

Most  raen  live  utterly  at  random,  with  no  settled  purpose  as  to 
what  they  will  be,  or  with  no  clear  convictions  of  the  means  they 
may  become  what  they  would  be.  Hence  the  value  of  works  like 
this,  which  contain  specific  directions,  and  state  definite  methods, 
(oAen  by  implication  indeed)  and  desirable  results.  The  work  is 
divided  into  fortysix  chapters,  entitled  the  Mechanic's  Pleasures, 
the  Mechanic's  Fashions,  the  Mechanic's  reverse,  the  Mechanic's 
Studies,  &c.  Sec.  Each  of  these  topics  is  treated  in  a  sprightly  style 
of  warning  and  encouragement,  enlivened  with  many  strokes  of 
humour,  and  pleasant  narratives.  We  commend  it  to  the  perusal  of 
mechanics  especially,  for  whom  it  is  particularly  designed,  and  to 
all  who  like  to  read  a  cheerful  and  entertaining  book. 

Journal  of  Religious  Education,  and  Family  and  Sunday 
School  Visitor. 

This  work  is  edited  by  Rev.  B.  O.  Peers,  and  Rev.  B.  L.  Haight. 
It  is  published  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Sunday  School  Union. 
The  names  of  the  editors  are  a  8ufi[icient  guaranty  of  the  excellence 
of  the  work.  Sunday  School  Teachers  will  find  it  of  especial  val- 
ue, and  every  parent  may  derive  from  it  many  suggestions  for  the 
religious  education  of  his  family.  We  hope  that  the  subject  of  re- 
ligious education  may  receive  a  thorough  discussion  in  its  pages. 
Such  a  discussion  would  be  eminently  useful  in  our  country. 

Popular  Education.  An  Address  delivered  at  the  Annual  Com- 
mencement of  East  Tennessee  College,  Sept.  13, 1838.  By  Joseph 
fc}starbrook,  A.M.  President  of  E.  Tennessee  College. 

This  address  is  the  result  of  much  shrewd  observation  and  sound 
sense.  The  style  is  not  easy,  though  not  elaborate.  The  writer 
has  not  fallen  into  that  pompous  and  strained  manner  of  exprestiou 
which  we  have  sometimes  noticed  as  rather  characteristic  of  western 
eloquence,  which  we  reckon  no  small  merit.  We  quote  some  pae- 
sages  which  we  think  will  be  both  interesting  and  curious. 

"  Where  is  the  civilized  community,  in  the  old  or  new  world, 
with  equal  advantages,  which  can  furnish  settlements  of  ninety  fam- 
ilies with  scarcely  an  individual  that  can  read  and  write  ?" 

To  all  the  various  departments,  limbs  of  education,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  Colleges,  in  this  country,  are,  and  of  necessity  must  l>e,  the 
trunk.^   From  them  issue  those  smaller  members,  so  indispensable 
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to  tbe  health  aad  vigor  of  the  intellectual  body.  And  it  b  as  absurd 
to  talk  of  systems  o?  planets  without  suns,  as  to  attempt  the  accora- 

{>lisbment  of  the  proposed  object,  without  these  Institutions,  these 
uminaries,  as  they  have  been  aptly  called,  to  give  light  and  life  and 
actioo.'' 

Id  the  year  1806  Congress  granted  to  two  Colleges,  one  in  East, 
■od  the  other  in  West  Tennessee,  100,000  acres  of  land,  to  be  lo- 
cated by  the  Legislature,  at  a  value  of  not  less  than  two  dollars  per 
acre.  Af\er  much  legislation  the  claim  was  adjusted  in  1837  ;  the 
Legislature  appropriating  the  proceeds  of  a  townshin  of  land  equal- 
ly between  East  Tennessee  College  and  Nashville  University." 

"  Seminaries,  founded  exclusively  for  the  education  of  common 
school  teachers  do  not  suit  the  present  condition  of  this  section  of 
the  country.  If  our  population,  like  that  of  Prussia,  were  so  nu- 
nieroas  and  employment  so  difficult,  that  multitudes  would  esteem 
k  a  favor  to  become  teachers  of  this  class  for  life,  and  at  a  moder- 
ate compensation,  we  mi^bt  adopt  her  system,  educate  teachers  and 

five  them  a  pension  for  life,  afler  a  given  length  of  service,  as  she 
as  done.  Her  system,  though  beautiful,  and  perfect  in  its  place, 
neither  suits  our  circumstances,  nor  our  form  of  ffovemment.  Such 
aemiDaries  for  the  other  sex  are  highly  useful  and  succeed  well ;  be- 
cause they  aspire  to  no  higher  employment  than  that  for  which  they 
are  educated.  But  a  young  man  in  this  country,  where  so  many 
attractive  avocations  present  themselves,  who  aims  at  nothing  furth- 
er than  to  become  a  conmion  school  teacher  for  life,  would  seldom 
be  worth  having.  How,  then,  can  we  possibly  need  seminaries,  ex- 
clusively to  train  youth  for  professions  which  they  will  not  follow  ? 
The  remarks  of  a  New  York  editor  of  much  experience  and  talent, 
in  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  a  gentleman  of  the  West,  on  the  subject 
of  teachers,  give  us  the  views  which  are  there  entertained.  *  The 
best  teachers,"  says  the  writer,  *  for  common  schools,  are  young 
men,  &c.  who  do  not  intend  to  pursue  that  business  for  life  :  but 
are  preparing  themselves  for  some  higher  station.  Tbe  children 
whom  they  teach,  catch  something  of  their  lot^y  hopes  and  inten- 
tions, and  are  the  better  for  it.  We  never  saw  a  professional  com-y 
mon  school-master  for  life  who  was  good  for  anything.'  "  / 

Letters  to  School  Childrkh. 

A  work  under  this  title  has  been  published  by  Mr  E.  C.  Wines, 
who  is  well  known  as  an  excellent  and  popular  writer  on  education. 
The  principal  topics  are  their  duties  as  school  children  ;  the  neces- 
sity of  government  in  schools ;  the  dangers  to  which  school  chil- 
dren are  exposed  ;  the  means  of  improevment  in  moral  excellence  ; 
tbe  nature,  objects,  means,  and  advantages  of  education  ;  and  the 
Talue  of  time. 

Carsten  Niebuhr's  Travels. — Third  Volume. 
The  third  volume  of  Carsten  Niebuhr's  Traveb  in  Arabia  has 
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been  published  in  Hamburg.  The  title  is  Reiseschreibung  naeh 
Arabien  und  andern  Umliegenden  Landern.  Von  Careten  Niebubr, 
2d  Band,  1837.  4to.  [Carsten  Niebuhr'a  Narrative  of  a  jour- 
ney to  Arabia,  and  other  contiguous  countries.]  About  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  Frederick  V.  of  Denmark,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Count  Bernstorf,  and  aided  by  the  celebrated  Michaelis,  who  select- 
ed the  individuals  composing  the  expedition,  sent  four  young  meo 
on  a  mission  to  Constantinople,  Egypt  and  Arabia,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  accurate  accounts  of  the  geography,  climate  and  pro- 
ductions of  those  countries,  with  their  languages,  and  moral  and 
physical  condition  of  their  inhabitants,  with  an  especial  view  to  the 
illustration  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  travellers 
set  sail  January  7th,  1761.  The  association  was  composed  of 
Niebuhr,  a  draughtsman,  a  physician,  a  linguist,  and  a  naturalist,  of 
whom  all  but  the  former  sunk  under  the  influence  of  the  climate, 
soon  afler  their  arrival  in  Arabia.  Niebuhr  returned  alone  to  Co- 
penhagen in  November,  1767.  His  description  of  Arabia  was  pub- 
lished in  1772,  the  first  volume  of  his  travels  in  1774,  an  edition  of 
the  observations  on  the  botany,  &c.  of  Arabia,  by  Peter  Forsk&l, 
was  edited  by  him  in  1775,  and  the  second  volume  of  his  travels  was 
given  to  the  world  in  1778.  The  present  and  third  volume  is  divi- 
ded into  five  chapters,  containing  the  traveller's  remarks  on  Aleppo  ; 
his  voyage  to  Cyprus,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem ;  his  observations  oo 
those  places  ;  his  return  to  Aleppo ;  his  land  journey  thence  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  an  abridged  account  of  his  journey  thence  to  Den- 
mark. No  one  of  modern  travellers  has  gained  or  merited  a  higher 
reputation  for  accuracy  of  observation  then  Carsten  Niebuhr.  He 
was  father  of  the  late  excellent  historian  of  Rome. 

Introduction  to  the  German  Language  :  comprising  a  German 
grammar,  with  an  Ap|)endix  of  important  tables  and  other  mat- 
ters ;  and  a  German  reader,  consisting  of  selections  from  the  clas- 
sic literature  of  Germany,  accompanied  by  a  vocabulary.  By 
David  Fosdick,  Jr.  Andover:  Gould,  Newman  &Saxton.  1838. 
pp.  271. 

This  Introduction  satisfies  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt, 
namely,  a  book  fitted  for  beginners  in  the  study  of  the  German. 
Mr  Fosdick  has  had  his  eye  constantly  on  the  needs  of  the  tyro. 
The  advanced  student  may  satisfy  himself  elsewhere.  He  may  re- 
sort to  Noehden's  Grammar,  or  if  a  profound  student,  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  Adelung  and  Grimm.  Many  individuals  in  this  coun- 
try must  commence  German,  if  at  all,  without  a  teacher.   For  such 
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Mr  Fofidick's  book  would  be  an  excellent  help.  It  is  also  recom- 
mended by  combining  a  large  amount  of  matter  of  indispensable 
importance  with  cheapness  in  the  price.  For  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents,  a  respectable  volume  may  be  procured,  embracing  a  gram- 
mar, a  valuable  appendix,  a  selection  of  very  interesting  reading 
lessons,  and  a  vocabulary  of  the  words  found  in  the  selections.  We 
cordially  recommend  the  volume  to  all  our  readers  who  are  begin-, 
niog  to  study  this  interesting  and  very  important  language.  The 
author  is  yet  a  young  man,  and  he  bids  fair  to  do  honor  to  himself 
and  to  his  generation.  A  close  examination  of  his  voliime,  would 
doubtless,  detect  some  deficiencies.  ,  We  have  observed  several 
words  in  the  selections  which  are  not  in  the  vocabulary.  The  defi- 
nition of  the  fiflh  word  on  the  left  hand  column  of  page  109  is  a  lu- 
dicrous one.  The  extract  beginning  on  page  176  is  too  difiicult  for 
beginners,  and  it  is  besides,  uninteresting.  These  maeuUz  can 
however,  be  easily  removed  in  a  subsequent  edition. 

Life  of  Cardinal  Cueverus. 

Mr  Robert  M.  Walsh  has  translated  from  the  French,  the  Life  of 
Cardinal  Cheverus,  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Dobourg,  Ex-  professor  of  Theology.  M.  Cheverus  was  many  years 
bishop  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  by  the  purity  of  his  life  and  the  holi- 
ness of  his  charity  won  the  praises  of  nil. 

The  Family  Visiter  and  Silk  Culturist, 

Is  the  title  of  a  weekly  quarto  paper,  published  in  New  York,  by 
Theodore  Dwight,  Jr.  and  W.  H.  Allen.  Each  number  is  to  con- 
tain several  engravings,  with  literary  selections,  lessons  for  use  at 
home  or  in  schools,  songs,  and  hymns  with  music,  &c.  One  page, 
and  a  vionthly  extra  sheet  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  Silk  Culture,  with 
engravings. 
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TEACHERS'  SEMINARY  AT  ANDOVER. 

The  Trustees  of  Phil  lips*  Academy,  some  years  since,  projected 
the  plan  of  a  Seminary  as  a  branch  of  the  Academy  under  their 
charge,  the  object  of  which  was  to  afford  the  means  of  a  thorough 
scientific  and  practical  education,  preparatory  to  the  profession  of 
Teaching,  and  to  the  various  departments  of  business.  The  Semi- 
nary was  opened  in  September,  1830. 

The  repeated  calls  from  the  South  and  West  and  from  the  public 
generally,  for  well  educated  teachers,  have  induced  the  Trustees 
from  time  to  time  to  make  large  appropriations  for  increasing  the 
advantages  and,  at  the  same  time,  diminishing  the  expenses  of  the 
students  in  the  Seminary.  They  have  erected  a  conjmodious  and 
substantial  stone  building,  sufficient  to  accommodate  two  hundred 
students.  The  basement  story  embraces  a  chemical  laboratory  fur- 
nished with  apparatus  for  an  extensive  series  of  illustrations.  In 
the  second  story  is  a  large  and  convenient  room,  which  is  used  as  a 
chapel  for  morning  and  evening  devotions,  and  for  all  the  general 
and  public  exercises  of  the  Institution.  In  the  third  story  are  three 
lecture  rooms,  a  library,  and  a  room  for  philosophical  apparatus. 
This  apparatus  is  sufficient  for  illustrating  most  of  the  important 
principles  in  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics,  £lectricity, 
Magnetism,  Galvanism,  Optics,  and  Astronomy.  The  institution  is 
also  provided  with  an  extensive  cabinet  of  Minerals,  and  numerous 
specimens  and  drawings  for  illustrations  in  the  science  of  Geology, 
together  with  a  complete  field  set  for  Practical  Surveying  and  Civil 
Engineering,  the  cost  of  all  which,  including  the  Chemical  and 
Philosophical  apparatus  above  mentioned,  has  been  about  two 
thousand  and  two  hundred  dollars.  There  is  also  a  Library,  con- 
taining eight  hundred  and  fifty  volumes,  which  is  open  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Institution. 

Connected  with  the  Institution  is  a  convenient  Boarding-House, 
and  a  farm  under  good  cultivation,  affording  to  such  as  may  desire 
it,  an  opportunity  for  manual  labor,  either  as  a  means  of  preserving 
health  and  defraying,  in  part,  the  expenses  of  board,  or,  in  connec- 
tion with  an  experimental  and  practical  study  of  the  science  of  Ag- 
riculture. To  this  important,  but  neglected  part  of  education,  spe- 
cial attention  will  be  given,  accompanied  with  a  course  of  lectures 
by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Institution. 

All  who  board  at  the  Boarding-House  are  provided  with  neat  and 
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eonvenient  rooms,  duly  furnished  for  study  and  lodgings.  For  the 
use  of  rooms  and  furniture,  each  occupant  is  charged  one  dollar  a 
term. 

The  students  are  divided  into  three  classes,  styled  Junior,  Middle, 
and  Senior.  The  course  of  study  occupies  three  years,  and  is  de- 
signed to  be  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  a  collegiate  education, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ancient  languages. — Those  wh6  wish  to 
pursue  any  particular  branches  of  study  are  permitted  to  attend  any 
of  the  recitations  in  the  regular  classes  for  which  they  may  be  qual- 
ified. To  such  as  wish  to  pursue  a  more  extended  course  of  study, 
opportunity  is  also  aflTorded. 

The  following  scheme  gives  a  general  view  of  the  studies  pur- 
sued in  each  term.  Candidates  for  admission  must  pass  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  in  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Grammar  and 
Geography. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Fdll  Teitn. — Preparatory  studies  reviewed,  Algebra,  Rhetoric, 
Watts  on  the  Mind. 

Winter  Term. — To  such  as  may  be  qualified,  opportunity  is  af- 
forded to  engage  in  the  business  of  teaching  ;  and  such  studies  are 
pursued  as  may  lie  best  adapted  to  the  attainments  and  circumstances 
of  the  students. 

Spring    Term. — Geometry,    Trigonometry,    Book-keeping  by 
Double  Entry,  Political  Class  Book,  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
MIDDLE  CLASS. 

Fall  Term, — Smellie's  Philosophy  of  Natural  History,  Paley^s 
Natural  Theology,  Mensuration,  Surveying,  Civil  Engineering. 

Winter  Term, — As  above. 

Spring  Term.— Olmsted's  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Bot- 
any. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 
Fall  Twn.— Mineralogy.— Geology.— Logic— Intellectual  Phi- 
losophy. 

Winter  Term.— Aa  above. 

Spring  Term. — Astronomy.— Moral  Philosophy.— Political  Econ- 
omy. 

Courses  of  lectures,  experimental  and  theoretical,  are  given  on 
Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astrono- 
my.— Weekly  exercises  in  Composition,  Declamation,  and  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  Elocution  are  continued  through  the  whole  courae  ; 
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still  Alexander  and  Clytus !  At  length,  the  praises  of  agri- 
culture having  been  exemplified  in  the  sagacious  observa- 
tion, that,  had  Alexander  been  holding  the  plough,  he  would 
not  have  run  his  friend  Clytus  through  with  a  spear,  this 
tried  and  serviceable  old  friend  was  banished  by  public  edict 
in  secula  seculorum." 

*  **  There  was  one  custom  of  our  master  which  I  cannot 
/pass  over  in  silence,  because  I  think  it  imitable  and  worthy 
j  of  imitation.  He  would  often  permit  our  theme  exercises, 
under  some  pretext  of  want  of  time,  to  accumulate,  till  each 
lad  had  four  or  five  to  be  looked  over.  Then  placing  the 
whole  fiumber  abreast  on  his  desk,  he  would  ask  the  writer, 
why  this  or  that  sentence  might  not  have  found  as  appropri- 
ate a  place  under  this  or  that  thesis  :  and  if  no  satisfying  an- 
swer could  be  returned,  and  two  faults  of  the  same  kind 
were  found  in  one  exercise,  the  irrevocable  verdict  followed  ; 
the  exercise  was  torn  up.  and  another  on  the  same  subject 
to  be  produced,  in  addition  to  the  tasks  of  the  day.  The 
reader  will,  I  trust,  excuse  this  tribute  of  recollection  to  a 
man,  whose  severities,  even  now,  not  seldom  furnish  the 
ydreams,  by  which  the  blind  fancy  would  fain  interpret  to  the 
mind  the  painful  sensations  of  distempered  sleep,  but  neither 
lessen  nor  dim  the  deep  sense  of  my  moral  and  intellectual 
obligations.  He  sent  us  to  the  University  excellent  Latin 
and  Greek  scholars,  and  tolerable  Hebraists.  Yet  our  clas- 
sical knowledge  was  the  least  of  the  good  gifts  which  we 
derived  from  his  zealous  and  conscientious  tutorage.  He  is 
now  gone  to  his  final  reward,  full  of  years,  and  full  of  hon- 
ors, even  of  those  honors  which  were  dearest  to  his  heart, 
as  gratefully  bestowed  by  that  school,  and  still  binding  him 
to  the  interests  of  that  school,  in  which  he  had  been  him- 
self educated,  and  to  which,  during  his  whole  life,  he  was 
a  dedicated  thing.^' — Coleridge's  Biographia  Literaria. 
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REVIEWS   AND  NOTICES. 

The  Life  op  Gborob  WAsniNOToif,  written  for  the  use  of  Schools, 
by  John  Marshall,  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Che  United  States.    Philadelphia.    1838.    pp.  S79. 

We  opened  this  book  with  that  peculiar  feeling  of  respect,  which 
we  believe  is  comnrion  to  Americans,  at  the  sight  or  mention  of  Mar- 
shall's name.  We  also  had  in  mind,  the  value  and  reputation  of 
his  great  work,  the  Life  of  Washington,  of  which,  the  book  before 
us  is  an  abridgment.  The  fact  that  the  abridgment  was  made  by 
Marshall  himself,  excited  no  little  interest  and  prepossession. 

We  must  not  conceal  the  fact,  however,  that  as  we  read  the  book 
sufficiently  to  observe  its  plan,  we  were  struck  with  its  want  of  adap- 
tation as  a  useful  school  book.  It  is  a  compend  of  facts  in  Wash- 
ington's life,  and  in  the  early  history  of  our  country,  deprived  of 
that  interest  as  well  as  assistance  to  the  memory  afforded  by  the 
usual  varieties  of  historic  writing. 

Perhaps  we  are  affected  in  our  judgment  by  the  extreme  interest 
with  which  we  read  Weems's  Life  of  Washington,  in  childhood. 
We  are  not  of  the  opinion  that  all  knowledge  should  be  mn^e  so 
attractive  by  the  form  in  which  it  is  conveyed,  as  to  dispense  with 
mental  effort,  but  if  there  is  a  department  of  knowledge  which  may 
properly  be  relieved  as  far  as  possible,  of  tedious  detail  and  dry  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  a  history  of  one's  own  country,  prepared  for  chil- 
dren and  youth.  A  history  interwoven  with  illustrations  and  graph- 
ic descriptions  of  men,  places,  scenes,  events,  will  be  far  more  use- 
ful to  a  youth,  than  a  Book  of  Annals.  The  latter,  we  think,  is  too 
much  the  character  of  the  work  before  us.  It  consists  of  a  dry,  dull 
narrative  of  what  happened  next  in  the  order  of  time,  after  ea6h 
event  in  Washington's  history  and  that  of  his  country.  It  is  deliv- 
ered as  though  the  writer  were  under  oath.  Suppose  the  young 
reader  to  be  inflamed  with  a  patriotic  love  of  Washington  sufficient 
to  carry  him  through  any  dull  narrative,  in  which  that  great  name 
frequently  occurs,  and  you  may  put  this  book  into  his  hands  ;  but 
to  ordinary  readers  it  will  have  no  charm  that  will  make  the  woods 
and  rocits  and  barrens  of  dry  history  move  at  the  mere  music  of  the 
patriot's  name.  There  is  no  drum  and  fife  in  its  battles,  no  capari- 
soned horse,  or  marshalled  host  listening  to  the  harangue,  before 
12 
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the  onset.  You  have  the  order  of  time  and  the  date  of  each  battle, 
but  nothing  except  an  abstract  effort  of  memory  is  awakened  to  fix 
it  in  the  mind.  So  throughout  the  life  of  Washiugton  ;  bis  great 
public  acts  and  the  leading  events  of  the  times  are  chronicled  with 
the  precision  and  coldness  of  a  mere  annalist.  To  a  student,  and 
indeed  to  any  grown  person  interested  in  referring  to  historical  facts, 
the  book,  with  a  copious  index,  wouM  be  a  convenient,  and  we  think, 
an  excellent,  manual,  hut  we  cannot  believe  it  to  be  suitable  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed. 

Here  is  an  instance,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  in  which  the  pub- 
lishers were  captivated  with  a  prospect  of  great  gain,  and  the  author 
deceived,  probably,  by  their  representations.  The  publishers,  per- 
haps, thought  that  the  fame  of  Marshall  and  of  his  great  work, 
would  procure  a  sale  for  any  form  of  that  work  in  which  it  could  be 
given  to  the  public.  This  was  a  natural  feeling,  but  an  error  in 
judgment:  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington  is  not  a  work  that  can 
bear  abridgment  for  youth.  Some  of  them  might  read  the  original 
work  with  interest,  borne  along  by  its  dignified  air  of  truth,  and  the 
indescribable  impression  of  superior  intellect  which  it  leaves  upon 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  But  let  it  be  robl)ed  of  this  power,  which 
will  indeed  find  for  itself  a  fit  audience,  though  few  amongst  the 
young,  and  you  reduce  the  work  to  the  uninteresting  and  tedious 
narrative  of  important  facts  which  we  have  described  it  to  be.  At 
the  same  time,  our  respect  and  reverence  for  the  author  of  the  work 
would,  if  it  were  possible,  suppress  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  it, 
and  our  unwillingness  to  adopt  or  countenance  the  notion  that  all 
knowledge  must  be  addressed  to  the  imagination,  makes  us  some- 
what unwilling  to  express  our  irresistible  opinion  of  the  book. 
There  is  every  thing  of  the  useful  in  it,  but  little  of  the  sweet ;  if 
the  two  had  been  judiciously  mingled,  it  would  have  carried  an 
unanimous  approbation. 

The  Life  of  Wm.  Cowfer,  Es<i.  By  Robert  Souihey,  Esq., 
LL.  D.  Poet  Laureate,  etc.,  in  two  volumes.  Boston:  Otis, 
Broaders  &  Co.  1839. 

The  memory  of  William  Cowper  is  precious  to  the  scholar  as 
well  as  to  the  Christian.  The  christian  life  as  manifested  in  his  ex- 
perience shows  a  peculiar  beauty, — the  return  of  sunshine  after  a 
storm — light  struggling  through  thick  clouds — the  peace  of  strong 
hope  and  of  assured  faith  wrought  out  in  the  midst  of  disease,  and 
pain,  and  fears.  There  is  that  in  Cowper  which  we  find  in  no  other 
English  writer,  the  opening  of  his  inmost  soul  to  the  fellowship  o< 
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bifl  reader.  We  are  not  awed  as  by  the  majestic  purity  of  Milton, 
but  allured  by  bis  serene  and  gentle  virtue.  We  do  not  merely  es- 
teem him  as  a  writer.  We  love  bim  as  a  man.  We  feel,  when  we 
read  him  as  if  he  were  by  our  side,  our  companion  and  friend,  and 
we  sympathise  with  hid  daily  joys  and  sorrows,  however  slight  their 
cause  may  seem,  and  are  perforce,  interested  in  all  that  interests 
him.  His  works  have  for  many  years  been  always  upon  our  table, 
mod  we  turn  to  him  as  we  would  to  the  voice  of  a  brother,  to  be  re- 
freshed by  his  cheerfulness  and  ease.  As  a  writer  of  prose  we  know 
not  whom  to  match  with  Cowper  in  graceful  ease  and  vivacity. 
Goldsmith  even,  with  all  his  elegance,  and  nice  and  skilful  variety, 
is  below  him  in  the  exquisitely  natural  structure  of  his  sentences, 
and  freshness  of  his  thoughts.  His  thoughts  are  the  clear  gushing 
of  a  fountain.  He  had  doubtless  a  more  delicate  perception  of  the 
music  of  language,  and  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  proprieties 
of  our  tongue  than  any  one  of  his  contemporaries.  As  a  poet  he 
was  eminently  classical,  not  as  abounding  in  references  to  antiquity, 
but  as  having  drank  deeply  of  its  spirit.  He  was  more  Roman  than 
Greek.  His  style  betrays  a  closer  study  of  the  shrewd  observation, 
good  sense  and  wit,  and  finished  versification  of  Horace,  than  of 
nndar  or  even  of  Homer.  Hence  his  poetry  is  more  constructive, 
while  his  prose  has  all  the  freedom  of  refined  conversation.  Mr 
Southey  possesses  eminent  qualifications  for  the  task  of  writing  this 
life,  apart  from  a  poetical  (we  doubt  whether  there  is  enough  of  re- 
ligious) sympathy.  He  was  properly  a  literary  contemporary  and 
familiar  if  nut  in  person,  yet  by  nearness  with  many  of  the  persons 
and  events  recorded  in  these  volumes.  The  character  of  Cowper 
is  ably  delineated,  and  the  literary  digressions,  and  sketches  of  per- 
sons connected  with  him,  serve  well  as  a  relief,  and  harmonize  well 
with  the  body  of  the  work.  These  brief  essays  contain  much  valu- 
able information  respecting  the  distinguished  authors  of  Cowper's 
time.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  is  excellent,  and  we 
hope  the  publishers  may  be  encouraged  to  issue  the  entire  works  of 
the  author.  Several  editions  have  within  a  few  years  been  publish- 
ed in  England,  containing  a  much  more  complete  collection  of  his 
poems  and  letters,  than  has  ever  been  printed  in  this  country. 

Ah  Address  to  the  Senior  Class,  delivered  at  the  Commence- 
ment in  Allegheny  College,  Sept.  20,  1838.  By  Homer  J.  Clark, 
President  or  Allegheny  College,  pp.  16.  Pittsburah :  printed 
by  D.  N.  While. 

A  very  respectable  discourse,  containing  many  suggestions  appro- 
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priate  and  valuable  to  young  men  on  leaving  college.  The  plainer, 
and  we  may  say  more  personal  the  instructions  given  at  such  an 
hour,  by  one  whose  advice  has  not  yet  lost  the  weight  of  authority, 
the  better,  for  at  least,  all  moral  purposes.  We  cannot,  however, 
refrain  from  remarking  that  the  President  of  Allegheny  College 
ought  not  to  quote  Addison  for  a  statement  of  Varro,  or  maintain  in 
the  body  of  bis  discourse  a  doctrine,  which  ii>  the  beginning  of  it, 
he  had  scouted  as  that  of  Epicurus. 

An  Address,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Observatory  of  Wil- 
liams College,  June  12,  1838.  By  Albert  Hopkins,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Pittsfield :  printed  by 
Phineas  Allen  &  Son. 

A  very  able  address,  worthy  of  the  author  and  of  the  occasion. 
We  quote  a  valuable  passage* 

"  The  epithet  practical,  as  applied  to  our  times,  is  descriptive  of 
them  ;  not  because  wc  have  less  theory  now  than  formerly — the 
world  was  never  so  s()eculative — but  because  the  theoretical  is  made 
subordinate  and  valued  only  as  subservient  to  its  applications.  These 
applications,  we  might  remark  in  passing,  respect,  for  the  most  part, 
and  centre  in  the  achievement  of  a  goo(i  which  has  little  or  nothing 
moral  in  its  elements,  a  fact  which  deserves  to  be  well  considered,, 
as  it  throws  light  on  the  question  just  alluded  to  in  relation  to  ulti- 
mate tendencies.'* 

The  remark  so  often  made  and  so  currently  received,  that  the 
age  is  one  of  dogmatical  empiricism  and  visionary  speculation, 
though  true  as  applied  to  individuals  and  in  some  cases,  it  may  be, 
even  to  classes  of  men,  in  general  appears  not  to  be  well  founded. 
The  wildness  of  conjecture  is  tempered  by  a  turn  for  the  useful,  and 
the  suliordi nation  of  the  practical  to  just  theoretical  principles  ia 
better  understood  than  formerly.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
as  was  above  hintetl,  that  selfishness  has  given  too  much  prominence 
to  the  question  "cur  bono."  Intellect  has  thus  become  tainted  with 
a  secularizing  spirit,  a  spirit  which  as  usual  has  found  its  way  through 
into  the  heart,  and  which  would  fain  measure  and  gauge  the  affeo- 
tions  by  the  rules  of  a  sordid  and  calculating  self-interest.  Such  a 
tendency  as  this  must  be  met  by  counteracting  influences  inthefortu 
of  education.  Freedom  from  a  narrow  and  selfish  bias  is  to  be  se- 
cured not  so  much  by  particular  precepts,  as  by  the  application  of  a 
system  calculated  to  give  to  the  mind  expansion  and  enlargement 
This  idea  seems  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  kept  in  mind,  or  suita- 
bly appreciated,  by  those  into  whose  hands  has  been  committed  the 
moulding  of  our  systems  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture.  It  is 
usual  with  such,  through  endeavoring  to  resist  the  prevailing  disposi- 
tion to  niake  knowledge  cheap  by  exscinding  the  doctrinal  part  and 
thus  reducing  the  furniture  of  the  mind  to  a  mere  bundle  of  facts, 
to  regard  and  speak  of  mental  discipline  as  the  end  of  that  course 
of  instruction  which  precedes  professional  study.   This  term  is  one 
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quite  generic,  to  be  sure,  and  may  embrace  a  great  deal.  Still,  it 
eeeras  to  have  clinging  to  it  something  of  the  taint  of  the  selfish  sys- 
tem. As  much  as  to  say  whet  up  your  intellect,  make  your  powers 
keen,  prepare  yourselves  for  action,  action,  action,  the  begmnina, 
middle  and  end  of  all  that  duly  will  require  or  society  demand.  It 
appears  not  to  involve  some  points  of  cardinal  importance  in  a  per- 
fect system  of  mental  training.  It  makes  provision  for  the  most 
profitable  exercise  of  those  powers  which  already  exist.  After  the 
Acuities  are  run  in  a  certain  mould,  it  stands  ready  to  grind  and 
polish  so  as  to  give  them  all  the  perfection  of  which  the  original 
cast  rendered  them  susceptible.  Bui  the  mould's  moulding  is  too 
much  overlooked.  There  is  in  one  word  an  investment,  extending 
its  folds  over  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  in  common,  not  in  a  way 
to  restrain  their  growth,  but  rather  to  screen  them  from  the  pinch- 
ing and  stinting  influence  of  selfish  and  sectarian  narrowness.  This 
investment,  unlike  the  loose  drapery  upon  a  fine  form,  only  height- 
•niug  the  l)eauty  which  it  conceals,  restrains  that  form  and  gives  it 
symmetry,  reducing  within  the  limits  of  a  due  proportion  that  which 
needs  to  be  checked  in  its  growth  and  drawing  out  into  proper  free- 
dom and  enlargement  that  which  requires  to  be  developea.  It  is 
this  general  systematizing  and  moulding  influence,  to  which  mere 
discipline  is  subordinate,  which  plants  low  in  the  intellectual  soil 
the  seminal  principles  of  a  fruitful  maturity.  Discipline  may  nurse 
these  principles,  but  it  cannot  impress  upon  them  that  law  of  their 
vitality  which  gives  character  to  mind — which  envelopes  the  germ 
either  of  a  stunted  form  or  of  a  well  characterized  and  vigorous 
expansion." 

To  preside  over  those  influences,  which  thus  mould  the  general 
intellectual  features,  to  select,  combine  and  apply  them  in  a  manner 
suited  to  sul)serve  the  purposes  of  a  perfect  scheme  of  mental  train- 
inf,  is  the  province  of  a  philosophy,  involving  more  acquaintance 
with  the  real  object  of  knowledge  and  of  the  adaptation  of  means 
lo  ends,  in  the  way  of  elevating  the  human  mind  to  that  standard 
which  constitutes  the  limit  of  its  attainments— a  philosophy,  in  one 
word,  more  deeply  read  in  the  science  of  what  man  is  and  what 
man  may  be,  than  has  perhaps  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  single  in- 
dividual. Indeed  the  superstructure  of  a  rational  system  of  educa- 
tion has  grown  up  by  piece-meal ;  and  he  who  adds  a  stone  turned 
mt  the  proper  angle,  will  deserve  well  in  the  commonwealth  of  mind, 
though  the  place  which  it  occupies  may  be  undistinguished,  in  after 
times,  among  the  materials  which  it  serves  at  once  to  cement  and 
topport.'' 

Sbcoicd  Anhual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,' together  with 
the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board.  Bos- 
ton: 1839. 

We  have  room  barely  to  give  the  title  of  this  interesting  docu- 
ment.   We  intend  in  our  next  to  speak  of  it  more  at  large. 
^  12* 
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The  American  Mechanic,  by  Charles  Quill.  13mo.  pp.  385. 
Philadelphia:  Heury  Perkins.  Boston:  Perkins  &  Marvin. 
1838. 

Most  men  live  utterly  at  random,  with  no  settled  purpose  as  to 
what  they  will  be,  or  with  no  clear  convictions  of  the  means  they 
may  become  what  they  would  be.  Hence  the  value  of  works  like 
this,  which  contain  specific  directions,  and  state  definite  methods^ 
(often  by  implication  indeed)  and  desirable  results.  The  work  is 
divided  into  fortysix  chapters,  entitled  the  Mechanic's  Pleasures, 
the  Mechanic's  Fashions,  the  Mechanic's  reverse,  the  Mechanic's 
Studies,  &c.  &.c.  Each  of  these  topics  is  treated  in  a  sprightly  style 
of  warning  and  encouragement,  enlivened  with  many  strokes  of 
humour,  and  pleasant  narratives.  We  commend  it  to  the  perusal  of 
mechanics  especially,  for  whom  it  is  particularly  designed,  and  to 
all  who  like  to  read  a  cheerful  and  entertaining  book. 

Journal  of  Religious  Education,  and  Family  and  Sunhat 
School  Visitor. 

This  work  is  edited  by  Rev.  B.  O.  Peers,  and  Rev.  B.  L.  Haight. 
It  is  published  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Sunday  School  Union. 
The  names  of  the  editors  are  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  the  excellence 
of  the  work.  Sunday  School  Teachers  will  find  it  of  especial  val- 
ue, and  every  parent  may  derive  from  it  many  suggestions  for  th« 
religious  education  of  his  family.  We  hope  that  the  subject  of  re- 
ligious education  may  receive  a  thorough  discussion  in  its  pages. 
Such  a  discussion  would  be  eminently  useful  in  our  country. 

Popular  Education.  An  Address  delivered  at  the  Annual  Com- 
mencement of  East  Tennessee  College,  Sept.  12, 1838.  By  Joseph 
Estarbrook,  A.M.  President  of  E.  Tennessee  College. 

This  address  is  the  result  of  much  shrewd  observation  and  sound 
sense.  The  style  is  not  easy,  though  not  elaborate.  The  writer 
has  not  fallen  into  that  pompous  and  strained  manner  of  expression 
which  we  have  sometimes  noticed  as  rather  characteristic  of  western 
eloquence,  which  we  reckon  no  small  merit.  We  quote  some  pas- 
sages which  we  think  will  be  both  interesting  and  curious. 

Where  is  the  civilized  community,  in  the  old  or  new  world, 
with  equal  advantages,  which  can  furnish  settlements  of  ninety  fam- 
ilies with  scarcely  an  individual  that  can  read  and  write 

"  To  all  the  various  departments,  limbs  of  education,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  Colleges,  in  this  country,  are,  and  of  necessity  must  l>e,  the 
trunk.,   From  them  issue  those  smaller  members,  so  indispensable 
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to  the  bealtb  aod  vigor  of  the  intellectual  body.  And  it  is  as  absurd 
to  talk  of  systems  of  planets  without  suns,  as  to  attempt  the  accora- 

f>li3hment  of  the  proposed  object,  without  these  Institutions,  these 
uminaries,  as  they  have  been  aptly  called,  to  give  light  and  life  and 
action." 

^  lo  the  year  1806  Congress  granted  to  two  Colleges,  one  in  East, 
aod  the  other  in  West  Tennessee,  100,000  acres  of  land,  to  be  lo- 
cated by  the  Legislature,  at  a  value  of  not  less  than  two  dollars  per 
acre.  AAer  much  legislation  the  claim  was  adjusted  in  18S7  ;  the 
Legislature  appropriating  the  proceeds  of  a  township  of  land  equal- 
ly between  East  Tennessee  College  and  Nashville  University." 

"  Seminaries,  founded  exclusively  for  the  education  of  common 
school  teachers  do  not  suit  the  present  condition  of  this  section  of 
the  country.  If  our  population,  like  that  of  Prussia,  were  so  nu- 
merous and  employment  so  difficult,  that  multitudes  would  esteem 
ic  a  favor  to  become  teachers  of  this  class  for  life,  and  at  a  moder- 
ate compensation,  we  mi^bt  adopt  her  system,  educate  teachers  and 
£ive  them  a  pension  for  life,  after  a  given  length  of  service,  as  she 
has  done.  Her  system,  though  beautiful,  and  perfect  in  its  place, 
neither  suits  our  circumstances,  nor  our  form  of  government.  Such 
aemioaries  for  the  other  sex  are  highly  useful  and  succeed  well ;  be- 
cause they  aspire  to  no  higher  employment  than  that  for  which  they 
are  educated.  But  a  young  man  in  this  country,  where  so  many 
attractive  avocations  present  themselves,  who  aims  at  nothing  furth- 
er than  to  become  a  common  school  teacher  for  life,  would  seldom 
be  worth  having.  How,  then,  can  we  possibly  need  seminaries,  ex-  v, 
clusively  to  train  youth  for  professions  which  they  will  not  follow  ? 
The  remarks  of  a  New  York  editor  of  much  experience  and  talent, 
in  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  a  gentleman  of  the  West,  on  the  subject 
of  teachers,  give  us  the  views  which  are  there  entertained.  *  The 
best  teachers,'  says  the  writer,  *  for  common  schools,  are  young 
men,  &c.  who  do  not  intend  to  pursue  that  business  for  life  :  but 
are  preparing  themselves  for  some  higher  station.  The  children 
whom  they  teach,  catch  something  of  their  lof^y  hopes  and  inien-  , 
tioos,  and  are  the  better  for  it.  We  never  saw  a  professional  com-/ 
mon  school-master  for  life  who  was  good  for  anything.'  "  / 

Letters  to  School  Childrbk. 

A  work  under  this  title  has  been  published  by  Mr  E.  C.  Wines, 
who  is  well  known  as  an  excellent  and  popular  writer  on  education. 
The  principal  topics  are  their  duties  as  school  children  ;  the  neces- 
sity of  government  in  schools ;  the  dangers  to  which  school  chil- 
dren are  exposed  ;  the  means  of  improevment  in  moral  excellence  3 
the  nature,  objects,  means,  and  advantages  of  education  ;  and  the 
Talue  of  time. 

Carsten  Niebuhr's  Travels. — Third  Volume. 
The  third  volume  of  Carsten  Niebuhr's  Travels  in  Arabia  haa 
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been  published  in  Hamburg.  The  title  is  Reiseschreibung  oacb 
Arabien  und  andern  Umliegenden  Landern.  Von  Caraten  Niebuhr, 
2d  Band,  1837.  4to.  [Carsten  Niebuhr's  Narrative  of  a  jour- 
ney to  Arabia,  and  other  contiguous  countries.]  About  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  Frederick  V.  of  Denmark,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Count  Bernstorf,  and  aided  by  the  celebrated  Michaelis,  who  select- 
ed the  individuals  composing  the  expedition,  sent  four  young  men 
on  a  mission  to  Constantinople,  Egypt  and  Arabia,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  accurate  accounts  of  the  geography,  climate  and  pro- 
ductions of  those  countries,  with  their  languages,  and  moral  and 
physical  condition  of  their  inhabitants,  with  an  especial  view  to  the 
illustration  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  travellers 
set  sail  January  7th,  1761.  The  association  was  composed  of 
Niebuhr,  a  draughtsman,  a  physician,  a  linguist,  and  a  naturalist,  of 
whom  all  but  the  former  sunk  under  the  influence  of  the  climate, 
soon  afler  their  arrival  in  Arabia.  Niebuhr  returned  alone  to  Co- 
penhagen in  November,  1767.  His  description  of  Arabia  was  pub- 
lished in  1772,  the  first  volume  of  his  travels  in  1774,  an  edition  of 
the  observations  on  the  botany,  &c.  of  Arabia,  by  Peter  Forskal, 
was  edited  by  him  in  1775,  and  the  second  volume  of  his  travels  was 
given  to  the  world  in  1778.  The  present  and  third  volume  i^  divi- 
ded into  five  chapters,  Containing  the  traveller's  remarks  on  Aleppo  ; 
his  voyage  to  Cyprus,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem ;  his  observations  on 
those  places  ;  his  return  to  Aleppo ;  his  land  journey  thence  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  an  abridged  account  of  his  journey  thence  to  Den- 
mark. No  one  of  modern  travellers  has  gained  or  merited  a  higher 
reputation  for  accuracy  of  observation  then  Carsten  Niebuhr.  He 
was  father  of  the  late  excellent  historian  of  Rome. 

Introduction  to  the  German  Language  :  comprising  a  German 
grammar,  with  an  Appendix  of  important  tables  and  other  mat- 
ters ;  and  a  German  reader,  consisting  of  selections  from  the  clas- 
sic literature  of  Germany,  accompanied  by  a  vocabulary.  By 
David  Fosdick,  Jr.  Andover:  Gould,  Newman  &Saxton.  1838. 
pp.  271. 

This  Introduction  satisfies  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt, 
namely,  a  book  fitted  for  beginners  in  the  study  of  the  German. 
Mr  Fosdick  has  had  his  eye  constantly  on  the  needs  of  the  tyro. 
The  advanced  student  may  satisfy  himself  elsewhere.  He  may  re- 
sort to  Noehden's  Grammar,  or  if  a  profound  student,  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  Adelung  and  Grimm.  Many  individuals  in  this  coun- 
try must  commence  German,  if  at  all,  without  a  teacher.   For  such 
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Mr  Foadick's  book  would  be  an  excellent  help.  It  is  also  recom- 
mended by  combining  a  large  amount  of  matter  of  indispensable 
importance  with  cheapness  in  the  price.  For  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents,  a  respectable  volume  may  be  procured,  embracing  a  gram- 
mar, a  valuable  appendix,  a  selection  of  very  interesting  reading 
leaaoos,  and  a  vocabulary  of  the  words  found  in  the  selections.  We 
cordially  recommend  the  volume  to  all  our  readers  who  are  begin-, 
ning  to  study  this  interesting  and  very  important  language.  The 
author  is  yet  a  young  man,  and  he  bids  fair  to  do  honor  to  himself 
and  to  his  generation.  A  close  examination  of  his  volume,  would 
doubtless,  detect  some  deficiencies.  ,  We  have  observed  several 
words  in  the  selections  which  are  not  in  the  vocabulary.  The  defi- 
nition of  the  fif\h  word  on  the  left  hand  column  of  page  109  is  a  lu- 
dicrous one.  The  extract  beginning  on  page  176  is  too  difficult  for 
beginners,  and  it  is  besides,  uninteresting.  These  tmeula  can 
however,  be  easily  removed  in  a  subsequent  edition. 

Life  of  Cardinal  Cueverus. 

Mr  Robert  M.  Walsh  has  translated  from  the  French,  the  Life  of 
Cardinal  Cheverus,  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Dubourg,  Ex-professor  of  Theology.  M.  Cheverus  was  many  years 
bishop  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  by  the  purity  of  his  life  and  the  holi- 
ness of  his  charity  won  the  praises  of  all. 

The  Family  Visiter  and  Silk  Culturist, 

Is  the  title  of  a  weekly  quarto  paper,  published  in  New  York,  by 
Theodore  Dwight,  Jr.  and  W.  H.  Allen.  Each  number  is  to  con- 
tain several  engravings,  with  literary  selections,  lessons  for  use  at 
home  or  in  schools,  songs,  and  hymns  with  music,  &c.  One  page, 
and  a  monthly  extra  sheet  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  Silk  Culture,  with 
engravings. 
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TEACHERS'  SEMINARY  AT  ANDOVER. 

Thk  Trustees  of  Phillips* Academy,  some  years  since,  projected 
the  plan  of  a  Seminary  as  a  branch  of  the  Academy  under  their 
charge,  the  object  of  which  was  to  afford  the  means  of  a  thorough 
scientific  and  practical  education,  preparatory  to  the  profession  of 
Teaching,  and  to  the  various  departments  of  business.  The  Semi- 
nary was  opened  in  September,  1830. 

The  repeated  calls  from  the  South  and  West  aud  from  the  public 
generally,  for  well  educated  teachers,  have  induced  the  Trustees 
from  time  to  time  to  make  large  appropriations  for  increasing  the 
advantages  and,  at  the  same  time,  diminishing  the  expenses  of  the 
students  in  the  Seminary.  They  have  erected  a  commodious  and 
substantial  stone  building,  sufficient  to  accommodate  two  hundred 
students.  The  basement  story  embraces  a  chemical  laboratory  fur- 
nished with  apparatus  for  an  extensive  series  of  illustrations.  In 
the  second  story  is  a  large  and  convenient  room,  which  is  used  as  a 
chapel  for  morning  and  evening  devotions,  and  for  all  the  general 
and  public  exercises  of  the  Institution.  In  the  third  story  are  three 
lecture  rooms,  a  library,  and  a  room  for  philosophical  apparatus. 
This  apparatus  is  sufficient  for  illustrating  most  of  the  iiuportant 
principles  in  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics,  £lectricity, 
Magnetism,  Galvanism,  Optics,  and  Astronomy.  The  institution  is 
also  provided  with  an  extensive  cabinet  of  Minerals,  and  numerous 
specimens  and  drawings  for  illustrations  in  the  science  of  Geology, 
together  with  a  complete  field  set  for  Practical  Surveying  and  Civil 
Engineering,  the  cost  of  all  which,  including  the  Chemical  and 
Philosophical  apparatus  above  mentioned,  has  been  about  two 
thousand  and  two  hundred  dollars.  There  is  also  a  Library,  con- 
taining eight  hundred  and  fifty  volumes,  which  is  open  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Institution. 

Connected  with  the  Institution  is  a  convenient  Boarding-House, 
and  a  farm  under  good  cultivation,  affording  to  such  as  may  desire 
it,  an  opportunity  for  manual  labor,  either  as  a  means  of  preserving 
health  and  defraying,  in  part,  the  expenses  of  board,  or,  in  connec- 
tion with  an  experimental  and  practical  study  of  the  science  of  Ag- 
riculture. To  this  important,  but  neglected  part  of  education,  spe- 
cial attention  will  be  given,  accompanied  with  a  course  of  lectures 
by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Institutioa. 

All  who  board  at  the  Boarding-House  are  provided  with  neat  and 
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convenient  rooms,  duly  furnished  for  study  and  lodgings.  For  the 
use  of  rooms  and  furniture,  each  occupant  is  charged  one  dollar  a 
term. 

The  students  are  divided  into  three  classes,  styled  Junior,  Middle, 
and  Senior.  The  course  of  study  occupies  three  years,  and  is  de- 
signed to  be  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  a  collegiate  education, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ancient  languages. — Those  who  wish  to 
pursue  any  particular  branches  of  study  are  permitted  to  attend  any 
of  the  recitations  in  the  regular  classes  for  which  they  may  be  qual- 
ified. To  such  as  wish  to  pursue  a  more  extended  course  of  study, 
opportunity  is  also  afforded. 

The  following  scheme  gives  a  general  view  of  the  studies  pur- 
sued in  each  term.  Candidates  for  admission  must  pass  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  in  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Grammar  and 
Geography. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Fall  T«i».— Preparatory  studies  reviewed.  Algebra,  Rhetoric, 
Watts  on  the  Mind. 

Winter  Term, — To  such  as  may  be  qualified,  opportunity  is  af- 
forded to  engage  in  the  business  of  teaching  ;  and  such  studies  are 
pursued  as  may  lie  best  adapted  to  the  attainments  and  circumstances 
of  the  students. 

Spring    Term. — Geometry,   Trigonometry,    Book-keeping  by 
Double  Entry,  Political  Class  Book,  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
MIDDLE  CLASS. 

Fall  Term, — Smellie's  Philosophy  of  Natural  History,  Paley's 
Natural  Theology,  Mensuration,  Surveying,  Civil  Engineering. 

Winter  Term. — As  above. 

Spring  Tmn.— Olmsted's  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Bot- 
any. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 
Fall  Tmn.— Mineralogy.— Geology.— Logic— Intellectual  Phi- 
losophy. 

Winter  Term. — As  above. 

Spring  Term, — Astronomy.— Moral  Philosophy.— Political  Econ- 
omy. 

Courses  of  lectures,  experimental  and  theoretical,  are  given  on 
Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astrono- 
my.— Weekly  exercises  in  Composition,  Declamation,  and  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  Elocution  are  continued  through  the  whole  course  ; 
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and  particular  instructions  are  given  in  Elocution,  both  in  private 
exercises  and  public  lectures  by  an  experienced  instructor  employed 
for  the  purpose.  During  the  Fall  term,  familiar  lectures  are  given 
to  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  important  art  of  teaching.  In- 
structions are  also  given  in  Sacred  Music. 

The  object  of  this  system  of  instruction  is  not  to  hurry  the  stu- 
dent through  a  superficial  course  of  study,  but  to  begin  a  thorough 
course,  and  to  carry  it  as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow.  While 
therefore  it  is  adapted  to  furnish  suitable  qualifications  to  those  who 
propose  to  become  oecasionalf  or  permanent  and  Professional 
Teachers,  it  is  equally  suited  to  the  wants  of  all  those  young  men, 
who,  without  entering  upon  either  of  the  learned  professions,  would 
qualify  themselves  for  honorable  and  useful  employment  in  any  de- 
partment of  business,  whether  as  intelligent  merchants,  mechanics, 
seamen,  or  agriculturists. 

This  institutton  has  already  sufficiently  illustrated  its  practical 
utility  and  high  importance.  More  than  one  thowand  students  have 
enjoyed,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  its  privileges.  These  students 
have  come  from  more  than  twenty  different  states  and  provinces, 
and  have  returned  to  enter  into  every  department  of  business  above 
mentioned.  From  fifty  to  one  hundred  students  from  this  Seminary 
have,  in  a  single  winter,  been  employed  as  teachers  of  district 
schools.  Many  have  become  permanent  instructors,  and  are  now 
receiving  a  liberal  compensation,  and  exerting  an  extensive  influ-j 
ence  in  almost  every  state  in  the  Union. 

Tuition  is  at  the  rate  of  fifly  c«mts  per  week.  ^ 

There  are  three  vacations  annually; — the  first,  of  four  weel^s* 
from  the  Anniversary  ;  the  second,  of  two  weeks  from  the  Wedi^j 
day  of  the  week  preceding  the  annual  Thanksgiving  in  Massachu- 
setts ;  the  third,  two  weeks  from  the  second  Wednesday  in  March. 

The  instructors  are : 

Rev.  LYMAN  COLEMAN,  Principal,  and  Teacher  of  Men^ 
tcU  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

ALONZO  GRAY,  A.  M.  Teacher  of  Chemistry  and  Natu- 
ral History, 

T.  D.  P.  STONE,  A.  M.  Teacher  of  Edoculion. 

MYRON  N.  MORRIS,  A.  B.  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,  and  Scientific  and  Practical  Agriculture. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  H.  WELLS,  Teacher  in  the  Preparatory  Be- 
partment, 

Mr.  G.  F.  B.  LEIGHTON,  Tioeher  of  Sacred  Music. 
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Art.  I  — the  LIFE  OF  HEYNE  * 

Hbynb's  Life  is  not  without  an  intrinsic,  as  well  as  an  ex- 
ternal interest ;  for  he  had  much  to  struggle  with,  and  he  strug- 
gled with  it  manfully ;  thus  his  history  has  a  value  independent 
of  his  fame.  Some  account  of  his  early  years  we  are  happily 
enabled  to  give  in  his  own  words  :  we  translate  a  considerable 
part  of  this  passage,  autobiography  being  a  favorite  sort  of  read- 
ing with  us. 

He  was  born  at  Chemnitz,  in  Upper  Saxony,  in  September, 
1729  ;  the  eldest  of  a  poor  weaver's  family,  poor  almost  to  the 
Terge  of  destitution. 

'  My  good  father,  George  Heyne,*  says  he,  '  was  a  native  of 
the  principality  of  Glogau,  in  Silesia,  from  the  little  village  of 
GruTenschiitz.  His  youth  had  fallen  in  those  times  when  the 
Evangelist  party  of  that  province  were  still  exposed  to  the  op- 
pressions and  persecutions  of  the  Romish  Church.  His  kindred, 
enjoying  the  blessing  of  contentment  in  an  humble  but  inde- 
pendent station,  felt,  like  others,  the  influence  of  this  proselyting 
bigotry,  and  lost  their  domestic  peace  by  means  of  it.  Some 
went  over  to  the  Romish  faith.  My  father  lefl  his  native  vil- 
lage, and  endeavored,  by  the  labor  of  his  hands,  to  procure  a 

*ThiB  sketch  of  an  eminent  claMical  scholar  and  editor  is  taken  from 
Carlyle's  Miscellanies,  with  the  omission  of  some  particulars  which  have 
little  relation  to  his  litf^rary  merits.  The  writer  is  distinguished  for  the 
tact  with  which  he  seizes  the  elements  of  character,  and  for  the  clearness 
with  which  he  sets  them  forth.  He  has  not  done  Heyne  fall  justice,  we 
think,  nor  assigned  the  due  rank  to  his  peculiar  scholaiship  ;  yet  his  rep- 
resentation is  true,  in  the  main,  and  full  of  interest  and  instruction. 
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livelihood  in  Saxony.  What  will  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul !"  was  the  thought  which 
the  scenes  of  his  youth  had  stamped  the  most  deeply  on  hi« 
mind  ;  but  no  lucky  chance  favored  his  enterprises  or  endeavors 
to  better  his  condition,  ever  so  little.  On  the  contrary,  a  series 
of  perverse  incidents  kept  him  continually  below  the  limits  even 
of  a  moderate  sufficiency.  His  old  age  was  thus  left  a  prey  to 
poverty,  and  to  her  companions,  timidity  and  depression  of 
mind.  Manufactures,  at  that  time,  were  visibly  declining  in 
Saxony;  and  the  misery  among  the  working  classes,  in  districts 
concerned  in  the  linen  trade,  was  unusually  severe.  Scarcely 
could  the  labor  of  the  hands  suffice  to  support  the  laborer  him- 
self, still  less  his  family.  The  saddest  aspect  which  the  decay 
of  civic  society  can  exhibit  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be 
this,  when  honorable,  honor-loving,  conscientious  diligence  can- 
not, by  the  utmost  efforts  of  toil,  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life, 
or  when  the  working  man  cannot  even  find  work  ;  but  must 
stand  with  folded  arms,  lamenting  his  forced  idleness,  through 
which  himself  and  his  family  are  verging  to  starvation,  or  it  may 
be,  actually  suffering  the  pains  of  hunger. 

'  It  was  in  the  extremest  penury  that  I  was  born  and  brought 
up.  The  earliest  companion  of  my  childhood  was  Want;  and 
my  first  impressions  came  from  the  tears  of  my  mother,  who 
had  not  bread  for  her  children.  How  often  have  I  seen  her  od 
Saturday-nights,  wringing  her  hands  and  weeping,  when  she 
had  come  back  with  what  the  hard  toil,  nay,  often  the  sleepless 
nights,  of  her  husband  had  produced,  and  could  find  none  to 
buy  it !  Sometimes  a  fresh  attempt  was  made  through  me  or 
my  sister  :  I  had  to  return  to  the  purchasers  with  the  same  piece 
of  ware,  to  see  whether  we  could  not  possibly  get  rid  of  it.  In 
that  quarter,  there  is  a  class  of  so  called  merchants,  who,  how- 
ever, are  in  fact  nothing  more  than  forestallers,  that  buy  up  the 
linen  madts  by  the  poorer  people  at  the  lowest  price,  and  endea?- 
or  to  sell  it  in  other  districts  at  the  highest.  0^ten  have  I  seen 
one  or  other  of  these  petty  tyrants,  with  all  the  pride  of  a  satrap, 
throw  back  the  piece  of  goods  offered  him,  or  imperiously  cut 
off  some  trifle  from  the  price  and  wages  required  for  it.  Ne- 
cessity constrained  the  poorer  to  sell  the  sweat  of  his  brow  at  a 
groschen  or  two  less,  and  again  to  make  good  the  deficit  by 
starving.  It  was  the  view  of  such  things  that  awakened  the 
first  sparks  of  indignation  in  my  young  heart.  The  show  of 
pomp  and  plenty  among  these  purse-proud  people,  who  fed  them- 
selves on  the  extorted  crumbs  of  so  many  hundreds,  far  from 
dazzling  me  into  respect  or  fear,  filled  me  with  rage  against 
them.  The  first  time  I  heard  of  tyrannicide  at  school,  there 
rose  vividly  before  roe  the  project  to  become  a  Brutus  on  all  ihoM 
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oppressors  of  the  poor,  who  had  so  often  cast  my  father  and 
ODOther  into  straits:  and  here,  for  the  first  time,  was  an  instance 
of  a  truth,  which  I  have  since  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe, 
that,  if  the  unhappy  man,  armed  with  feeling  of  his  wrongs, 
and  a  certain  strength  of  soul,  does  not  risk  the  utmost,  and  be- 
come an  open  criminal,  it  is  merely  the  beneficent  result  of 
those  circumstances  in  which  Providence  has  placed  him,  there- 
by fettering  his  activity,  and  guarding  him  from  such  destructive 
attempts.  That  the  oppressing  part  of  mankind  should  be  se- 
cured against  the  oppresi^d  was,  in  the  plan  of  inscrutable  wis- 
dom, a  most  important  element  of  the  present  system  of 
things. 

'  My  good  parents  did  what  they  could,  and  sent  me  to  a 
child's  school  in  the  suburbs  ;  I  obtained  the  praise  of  learning 
vcJry  fast,  and  being  very  fond  of  it.  My  schoolmaster  had  two 
aons,  lately  returned  from  Leipsic,  a  couple  of  depraved  fellows, 
who  took  all  pains  to  lead  me  astray ;  and,  as  I  resisted,  kept 
me  for  a  long  time,  by  threats  and  mistreatment  of  all  sorts,  ex- 
tremely miserable.  So  early  as  my  tenth  year,  to  raise  the  mo- 
ney for  my  school  wages,  I  had  given  lessons  to  a  neighbor's 
child,  a  little  girl,  in  reading  and  writing.  As  the  common 
ichool-course  could  take  me  no  farther,  the  point  now  was  to 
get  a  private  hour  and  proceed  into  Latin.  But  for  that  purpose 
a  guttr  groschen  weekly  was  required  ;  this  my  parents  had  not 
to  give.  Many  a  day  1  carried  this  grief  about  with  me :  how- 
ever, I  had  a  godfather,  who  was  in  easy  circumstances,  a  ba- 
ker, and  my  mother's  half-brother.  One  Saturday  I  was  sent  to 
this  man  to  fetch  a  loaf  With  wet  eyes  I  entered  his  house, 
and  chanced  to  find  my  godfather  himself  there.  Being  ques- 
tioned why  I  was  crying,  I  tried  to  answer,  but  a  whole  stream 
of  tears  broke  loose,  .ind  scarcely  could  I  make  the  cause  of  mj 
Borrow  intelligible.  My  magnanimous  godfather  offered  to  pay 
the  weekly  groschen  out  of  his  own  pocket ;  and  only  this  con- 
dition was  imposed  on  me,  that  1  should  come  to  him  every  Sun- 
day, and  repeat  what  part  of  the  Gospel  I  had  learned  by  heart 
This  latter  arrangement  had  one  good  effect  for  me, — it  exer- 
cised my  memory,  and  1  learned  to  recite  without  bashfulness. 

<  Drunk  with  joy,  I  started  off  with  my  loaf ;  tossing  it  up 
time  aAer  time  into  the  air,  and  barefoot  as  I  was,  I  capered 
aloft  after  it.  But  hereupon  .my  loaf  fell  into  a  puddle.  This 
nisfortune  again  brought  me  a  little  to  reason  ;  my  mother 
heartily  rejoiced  at  the  good  news ;  my  father  was  less  content. 
Thus  passed  a  couple  of  years ;  and  my  schoolmaster  intimated 
what  I  myself  had  long  known,  that  I  could  now  learn  no  more 
from  him. 

'  This  then  was  the  time  when  I  must  leave  school,  and  be- 
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No  one  of  us  knew  so  much  as  what  an  anagram  was  ;  eren 
the  rector  looked  quite  perplexed.  As  none  answered,  the  lat- 
ter began  to  give  us  a  description  of  anagrams  in  general.  I 
set  myself  to  work,  and  sprang  forth  with  my  discovery,  Vasta- 
ri  !  This  was  something  different  from  the  newspaper  one:  so 
much  the  greater  was  our  superintendent's  admiration,  and  the 
more  as  the  successful  aspirant  was  a  little  boy,  on  the  lowest 
bench  of  the  secvnda.  He  growled  out  his  applause  to  me,  but 
at  the  same  time  set  the  whole  school  about  my  ears,  as  be 
stoutly  upbraided  them  with  being  beaten  by  an  infinus. 

'  Enough  !  this  pedantic  adventure  gave  the  first  impulse  to 
the  development  of  my  powers.  1  began  to  take  some  credit  to 
myself,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  oppression  and  contempt  in  which 
I  languished,  to  resolve  on  struggling  forward.  This  first  strug- 
gle was  in  truth,  inefTectual  enough ;  was  soon  regarded  as  a 
piece  of  pride  and  conceitedness ;  it  brought  on  me  a  thousand 
humiliations  and  disquietudes;  at  times  it  might  degenerate  on 
my  part  into  defiance.  Nevertheless,  it  kept  me  at  the  stretch 
of  my  diligence,  ill-guided  as  it  was,  and  withdrew  me  from  the 
company  of  my  class-fellows,  among  whom,  as  among  children 
of  low  birth  and  bad  nurture  could  not  fail  to  be  the  case,  the 
utmost  coarseness  and  boorishness  of  every  sort  prevailed.  The 
plan  of  these  schools  does  not  include  any  general  inspectioD» 
but  limits  itself  to  mere  intellectual  instruction. 

*  Yet  on  all  hands,'  continues  he,  *  I  found  myself  too  sadly 
hampered.  The  perverse  way  in  which  the  old  parson  treated 
me  ;  at  home  the  discontent  and  grudging  of  my  parents,  espe- 
cially of  my  father,  who  could  not  get  on  with  his  work,  and 
still  thought,  that  had  I  kept  by  his  way  of  life,  he  might  now 
have  had  some  help  ;  the  pressure  of  want,  the  feeling  of  being 
behind  every  other  ;  all  this  would  allow  no  cheerful  thoughtt 
no  sentiment  of  worth,  to  spring  up  within  me.  A  timorous, 
bashful,  awkward  carriage  shut  me  out  still  further  from  all  ex- 
terior attractions.  Whore  could  1  learn  good  manners,  ele- 
gance, a  right  way  of  thought  ?  where  could  I  attain  any  cul- 
ture for  heart  and  spirit  ? 

*  Upwards,  however,  I  still  strove.  A  feeling  of  honor,  a 
wish  lor  something  belter,  an  effort  to  work  myself  out  of  this 
abasement,  incessantly  attended  me  ;  but  without  direction  as 
it  was,  it  led  me  rather  to  sullenness,  misanthropy,  and  clown- 
ishness. 

*  At  length  a  place  opened  for  me,  where  some  training  in 
these  points  lay  within  my  reach.  One  of  our  senators  took  his 
mother-in-law  home  to  live  with  him  ;  she  had  still  two  children 
with  her,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  both  about  my  age.  For  the 
son  private  lessons  were  wanted  ;  and  happily  1  was  chosen  for 
the  purpose. 
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'  As  these  pri?ate  hours  brought  me  in  a  gulden  monthly,  I 
DOW  began  to  defend  myself  a  little  against  the  grumbling  of 
my  parents.  Hitherto  1  had  been  in  the  habit  of  domg  work 
occasionally,  that  I  might  not  be  told  how  I  was  eating  their 
bread  for  nothing ;  clothes,  and  oil  for  my  lamp,  1  had  earned 
by  teaching  in  the  house ;  these  things  I  could  now  relinquish  ; 
and  thus  my  condition  was  in  some  degree  improved.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  had  now  opportunity  of  seeing  persons  of  better 
education.  I  gained  the  good  will  of  the  family ;  so  that  be- 
sides the  lesson-hours  I  generally,  lived  there.  Such  society  af- 
forded me  some  culture,  extended  my  conceptions  and  opinions, 
and  also  polished  a  little  the  rudeness  of  my  exterior. 

In  this  senatorial  house  he  must  have  been  somewhat  more 
at  ease ;  for  he  now  very  privately  fell  in  love  with  his  pupil's 
sister,  and  made  and  burnt  many  Greek  and  Latin  verses  in  her 
praise  ;  and  had  sweet  dreams  of  sometime  rising  *  so  high  as 
to  be  worthy  of  her.'  Even  as  matters  stood,  he  acquired  her 
friendship  and  that  of  her  mother.  But  the  grand  concern  for 
the  present  was  how  to  get  to  college  at  Leipsic.  Old  Sebas- 
tian bad  promised  to  stand  good  on  this  occasion  ;  and  unques- 
tionably would  have  done  so  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  had  it 
cost  him  nothing  ;  but  he  promised  and  promised,  without  doing 
aught ;  above  all,  without  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket ;  and  - 
elsewhere  there  was  no  hope  or  resource.  At  length,  wearied 
perhaps  with  the  boy's  importunity,  he  determined  to  bestir  him- 
self; and  so  directed  his  assistant,  who  was  just  making  a  jour- 
ney to  Leipsic,  to  show  Heyne  the  road  ;  the  two  arrived  in  per- 
fect safety  :  Heyne  still  longing  after  cash,  for  of  his  own  he 
had  only  two  gulden ^  about  five  shillings  ;  but  the  assistant  lefl 
him  in  a  lodging  house,  and  went  his  way,  saying  he  had  no 
farther  orders ! 

The  miseries  of  a  poor  scholar's  life  were  now  to  be  Heyne's 
portion  in  full  measure.  Ill-clothcd,  totally  destitute  of  books, 
with  five  shillings  in  his  purse,  he  found  himself  set  down  in  the 
Leipsic  university,  to  study  all  learning.  Despondency  at  first 
overmastered  the  poor  boy's  heart,  and  he  sunk  into  sickness, 
from  which  indeed  he  recovered  ;  but  only,  as  he  says,  '  to  fall 
into  conditions  of  life  where  he  became  the  prey  of  despera- 
tion.' How  he  contrived  to  exist,  much  more  to  study,  is  scarce- 
ly apparent  from  this  narrative.  The  unhappy  old  Sebastian 
did  at  length  send  him  some  pittance,  and  at  rare  intervals  re- 
peated the  dole ;  yet  ever  with  his  own  peculiar  grace  ;  not  till 
after  unspeakable  solicitations  ;  in  quantities  that  were  con- 
aomed  by  inextinguishable  debt,  and  coupled  with  sour  admo- 
nitions ;  nay,  ob  one  occasion  addressed  externally,   '  A  Mr 
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Heyne,  Etudiant  negligbant.'  For  half  a  year  he  would 
leave  him  without  all  help;  then  promise  to  come,  and  see  what 
he  was  doing  ;  come  accordingly,  and  return  without  leaving 
him  a  penny  ;  neither  could  the  destitute  youth  ever  obtain  any 
public  furtherance  ;  no  freytisch  (free-table)  or  stipendium  was 
to  be  procured.  Many  times  he  had  no  regular  meal ;  *  often 
not  three  halfpence  for  a  loaf  at  mid-day.'  He  longed  to  be 
dead,  for  his  spirit  was  often  sunk  in  the  gloom  of  darkness. 
'  One  good  heart  alone,'  says  he,  *  I  found,  and  that  in  the  ser- 
vant girl  of  the  house  where  I  lodged.  She  laid  out  money  for 
my  most  pressing  necessities,  and  risked  almost  all  she  had,  see- 
ing me  in  such  frightful  want.  Could  I  but  find  thee  in  the 
world  even  now,  thou  good  pious  soul,  that  I  might  repay  thee 
what  thou  then  didst  for  me ! 

Heyne  declares  it  to  be  still  a  mystery  to  him  how  he  stood 
all  this.  <  What  carried  me  forward,'  continues  he,  *  was  not 
ambition  ;  my  youthful  dream  of  one  day  taking  a  place,  or 
aiming  to  take  one,  among  the  learned.  It  is  true,  the  bitter 
feeling  of  debasement,  of  deficiency  in  education  and  external 
polish  ;  the  consciousness  of  awkwardness  in  social  life,  inces- 
santly accompanied  me.  But  my  chief  strength  lay  in  a  cer- 
tain defiance  of  fate.  This  gave  me  courage  not  to  yield ; 
everywhere  to  try  to  the  uttermost  whether  I  was  doomed  with- 
out remedy  never  to  rise  from  this  degradation. 

Of  order  in  his  studies  there  could  be  little  expectation. 
He  did  not  even  know  what  profession  he  was  aiming  aAer ; 
old  Sebastian  was  for  theology  ;  and  Heyne,  though  himself 
averse  to  it,  affected,  and  only  affected  to  comply  ;  besides  he 
had  no  money  to  pay  class  fees  :  it  was  only  to  open  lectures,  or 
at  most  to  ill-guarded  class-rooms  that  he  could  gain  admission. 
Of  this  ill-guarded  sort  was  Winkler's ;  into  which  poor  Heyne 
insinuated  himself  to  hear  philosophy.  Alas  !  the  first  problem 
of  all  philosophy,  the  keeping  of  soul  and  body  together,  was 
well  nigh  too  hard  for  him.  Winkler's  students  were  of  a  ri- 
otous description,  accustomed,  among  other  improprieties,  to 
scharren^  scraping  with  the  feet.  One  day  they  chose  to  re- 
ceive Heyne  in  this  fashion  ;  and  he  could  not  venture  back. 
*  Nevertheless,'  adds  he,  simply  enough,  *  the  beadle  came  to  me 
sometime  afterwards,  demanding  the  fee  :  I  had  my  own  shifts 
to  take  before  I  could  raise  it.' 

Ernesti  was  the  only  teacher  from  whom  he  derived  any 
benefit ;  the  roan,  indeed,  whose  influence  seems  to  have  shaped 
the  whole  subsequent  course  of  his  studies.  By  dint  of  exces- 
sive endeavors  he  gained  admittance  to  Ernesti's  lectures  ;  and 
here  first  learned,  says  Heeren,  *  what  interpretation  of  the 
classics  meant. 
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But  Heyne's  best  teacher  was  himself.  No  pressure  of 
.  distresses,  no  want  of  books,  advisers,  or  encouragement,  not 
hunger  itself  could  abate  his  resolute  perseverance.  What 
books  he  could  come  at,  he  borrowed  ;  and  such  was  his  excess 
of  zeal  in  reading,  that  for  a  whole  half  year  he  allowed  him- 
self only  two  nights  of  sleep  in  the  week,  till  at  last  a  fever 
obliged  him  to  be  more  moderate.  His  diligence  was  undirect- 
ed, or  ill-directed,  but  it  never  rested,  never  paused,  and  must 
at  length  prevail.  Fortune  had  cast  him  into  a  cavern,  and  he 
was  groping  darkly  round  ;  but  the  prisoner  was  a  giant,  and 
would  at  length  burst  forth  as  a  giant  into  the  light  of  day. 
Heyne,  without  any  clear  aim,  almost  without  any  hope,  had  set 
his  heart  on  attaining  knowledge  ;  a  force,  as  of  instinct,  drove 
him  on,  and  no  promise  and  no  threat  could  turn  him  back.  It 
was  at  the  very  depth  of  his  destitution,  when  he  had  not  '  three 
groschen  for  a  loaf  to  dine  on,'  that  he  refused  a  tutorship,  with 
handsome  enough  appointments,  but  which  was  to  have  re- 
noved  him  from  the  University.  Crist  had  sent  for  him  one 
Sunday,  and  made  him  the  proposal  :  *  There  arose  a  violent 
struggle  within  me,'  says  he,  '  which  drove  me  to  and  fro  for 
several  days ;  to  this  hour  it  is  incomprehensible  to  me  where  I 
found  resolution  to  determine  on  renouncing  the  offer,  and  pur- 
suing my  object  in  Leipsic'  A  man  with  a  half  volition  goes 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  makes  no  way  on  the  smoothest 
road  ;  a  man  with  a  whole  volition  advances  on  the  roughest, 
and  will  reach  his  purpose  if  there  be  a  little  wisdom  in  it. 

With  his  first  two  years  residence  in  Leipsic,  Heyne's  per- 
sonal narrative  terminates.  A  long  series  of  straitened  hopeless 
days  were  yet  appointed  him.  By  Ernesti's  or  Crist's  recom- 
mendation, he  occasionally  got  employment  in  giving  private 
lessons  ;  at  one  time,  he  worked  as  secretary  and  classical  hod- 
man to  *  Cruscius,  the  philosopher,'  who  felt  a  little  rusted  in 
bis  Greek  and  Latin  ;  everywhere  he  found  the  scantiest  accom- 
modation, and,  shifting  from  side  to  side  in  dreary  vicissitudes 
of  want,  had  to  spin  out  an  existence,  warmed  by  no  ray  of 
comfort,  except  the  fire  that  burnt  or  smouldered  unquenchably 
within  his  own  bosom.  However,  he  had  now  chosen  a  profes- 
sion, that  of  law,  at  which,  as  at  many  other  branches  of  learn- 
ing, he  was  laboring  with  his  old  diligence.  Of  preferment  in 
this  province  there  was,  for  the  present,  little  or  no  hope  ;  but 
this  was  no  new  thing  with  Fleyne.  By  degrees,  too,  his  fine 
talents  and  endeavors,  and  his  perverse  situation,  began  to  at- 
tract notice  and  sympathy ;  and  here  and  there  some  well-wish- 
er had  his  eye  on  him,  and  stood  ready  to  do  him  a  service. 
Two  and  twenty  years  of  penury  and  joyless  struggling  had  now 
passed  over  the  man  ;  how  many  more  such  might  be  added  was 
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Btill  uncertain ;  yet,  surely  the  langest  winter  is  followed  by  a 
spring. 

Another  trifling  incident,  little  better  than  that  old  *pedaD' 
tic  adventure/  again  bi^ought  about  important  changes  in 
Heyne*s  situation.  Among  his  favorers  in  Leipsic  had  been 
the  preacher  of  a  French  chapel,  one  Lacoste,  who,  at  this 
time,  was  cut  off  by  death.  Heyne,  it  is  said,  in  the  real  sor- 
row of  his  heart,  composed  a  long  Latin  Epicedium  on  that  oc- 
casion ;  the  poem  had  nowise  been  intended  for  the  press ;  but 
certain  hearers  of  the  deceased  were  so  pleased  with  it,  that 
they  had  it  printed,  and  this  in  the  finest  style  of  typography  and 
decoration.  It  was  this  latter  circumstance,  not  the  merit  of 
the  verses,  which  is  said  to  have  been  considerable,  that  attracts 
ed  the  attention  of  Count  Briihl,  the  well-known  prime  minister 
and  favorite  of  the  Elector.  Briihl's  sons  were  studying  in 
Leipsic  ;  he  was  pleased'  to  express  himself  contented  with  the 
poem,  and  to  say,  that  he  should  like  to  have  the  author  in  his 
service.  A  prime  minister's  words  are  not  as  water  spilt  upon 
the  ground,  which  cannot  be  gathered  ;  but  rather  as  heavenly 
manna,  which  is  treasured  up  and  eaten,  not  without  a  religious 
sentiment.  Heyne  was  forthwith  written  to  from  all  quarters, 
that  his  fortune  was  made :  he  had  but  to  show  himself  in 
Dresden,  said  his  friends,  with  one  voice,  and  golden  showers 
from  the  ministerial  cornucopia  would  refresh  him  almost  tosat-^ 
uration.  For,  was  not  the  Count  taken  with  him  ;  and  who  in 
all  Saxony,  not  excepting  Serene  Highness  itself,  could  gainsay 
the  Count?  Over-persuaded,  and  against  his  will,  Heyne  at 
length  determined  on  the  journey ;  for  which,  as  an  indispensa* 
ble  preliminary,  '  fifty -one  thaler  s*  had  to  be  borrowed  ;  and 
so,  following  this  hopeful  quest,  he  actually  arrived  at  Dresden 
in  April,  1752.  Count  Briihl  received  him  with  the  most  cap- 
tivating smiles ;  and  even  assured  him  in  words,  that  he,  Count 
Briihl,  would  take  care  of  him.  But  a  prime  minister  has  so 
much  to  take  care  of!  Heyne  danced  attendance  all  spring  and 
summer,  happier  than  our  Johnson,  inasmuch  as  he  had  not  to 
'  blow  his  fingers  in  a  cold  lobby,'  the  weather  being  warm ; 
and  obtained  not  only  promises,  but  useful  experience  of  their 
value  at  courts. 

He  was  to  be  made  a  secretary,  with  five  hundred,  with  four 
hundred,  or  even  with  three  hundred  thalers  of  income  :  only, 
in  the  meanwhile,  his  old  stock  of  *  fifty-one,'  had  quite  run  oat, 
and  he  had  nothing  to  live  upon.  By  great  good  luck,  he  pro* 
cured  some  employment  in  his  old  craft,  private  teaching,  which 
helped  him  through  the  winter ;  but,  as  this  ceased,  he  remain- 
ed without  resources.  He  tried  working  for  the  booksellers, 
and  translated  a  French  romance  and  a  Qreek  one,  Chariton's 
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Loves  of  Chareas  and  Callirhoe :  however,  his  emoluments 
would  scarcely  furnish  him  with  sailt,  not  to  speak  of  victuals. 
He  sold  his  few  books.  A  licentiate  in  divinity,  one  Sonntag, 
took  pity  on  his  houselessness,  and  shared  a  garret  with  him; 
where,  as  there  was  no  unoccupied  bed,  Heyne  slept  on  the 
floor,  with  a  few  folios  for  his  pillow.  So  fared  he  as  to  lodg- 
ing :  in  regard  to  board,  he  gathered  empty  pease-cods,  and  had 
them  boiled ;  this  was  not  unfrequently  his  only  meal. — O,  ye 
poor  naked  wretches!  what  would  Bishop  Watson  say  to  this? 
—At  length,  by  dint  of  incredible  solicitations,  Heyne,  in  the 
autumn  of  175:1,  obtained,  not  his  secretaryship,  but  the  post  of 
nnderclerk  {copisi)  in  the  Briihl  Library,  with  one  hundred 
thalers  of  salary ;  a  sum  barely  sufficient  to  keep  in  life,  which, 
indeed,  was  now  a  great  point  with  him.  In  such  sort  was  this 
young  scholar  '  taken  care  of.' 

Nevertheless,  it  was  under  these  external  circumstances 
that  he  first  entered  on  his  proper  career,  and  forcibly  made  a 
place  for  himself  among  the  learned  men  of  his  day.  In  1574, 
he  prepared  his  edition  of  Tibullus,  which  was  printed  next 
jear  at  Leipsic  ;*  a  work  said  to  exhibit  remarkable  talent,  in- 
asmuch as  *  the  rudiments  of  all  those  excellences,  by  which 
Heyne  afterwards  became  distinguished  as  a  commentator  on 
the  classics,  are  more  or  less  apparent  in  it.'  The  most  illus- 
trious Henry  Count  von  Briihl,  in  spite  of  the  dedication,  paid 
no  regard  to  this  Tibullus ;  as  indeed  Germany  at  large  paid 
little ;  but,  in  another  country,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Rhun- 
ken,  where  it  was  rightly  estimated,  and  lay  waiting,  as  in  due 
season  appeared,  to  be  the  pledge  of  better  fortune  for  its  au- 
thor. 

Meanwhile  the  day  of  difficulty  for  Heyne  was  yet  far  from 
past.  The  profits  of  his  Tibullus  served  to  cancel  some  debts  ,* 
on  the  strength  of  his  hundred  thalers,  the  spindle  of  Clotho 
might  still  keep  turning,  though  languidly  ;  but,  ere  long,  new 
troubles  aroee.  His  superior  in  the  library  was  one  Rost,  a  po- 
etaster, atheist,  and  gold-maker,  who  corrupted  his  religious 
principles,  and  plagued  him  with  caprices  :  Over  the  former 
evil,  Heyne  at  length  triumphed,  and  became  a  rational  Chris- 
tian ;  but  the  latter  was  an  abiding  grievance ;  not,  indeed,  for 
ever,  for  it  was  removed  by  a  greater.  In  1756,  the  Seven 
Tears'  War  broke  out ;  Frederick  advanced  towards  Dresden, 
animated  with  especial  fury  against  Briihl ;  whose  palaces  ac- 
cordingly were  in  a  few  months  reduced  to  ashes,  as  his  70,000 

^Jilhii  TihuUi  qwB  octant  Carmina^  J^ovis  cvris  castiitata.  lUustrissimo 
Domino  Henrico  Comiti  de  BniM  inscripta.   LipsuBj  1755. 
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splendid  volumes  were  annihilated  by  (ire  and  by  water*  | 
all  his  domestics  and  dependants  turned  to  the  street  witboil  ] 
appeal.  1 

Heyne  had  lately  been  engaged  in  studying  Epictetus,  ' 
publishing,  adfidem  Codd.  Mtispt.,  an  edition  of  his  Enckin* 
dion  ;t  from  which,  quoth  Heeren,  his  great  soul  had  acqoini 
much  stoical  nourishment.  Such  nourishment  nefer  comm 
wrong  in  life  ;  and,  surely,  at  this  time,  Heyne  had  need  of  il 
all.  However,  he  struggled  as  he  had  been  wont ;  translUBi 
pamphlets,  sometimes  wrote  newspaper  articles;  eat  whenki 
had  wherewithal,  and  resolutely  endured  when  he  had  not  If 
and  by,  Rabener,  to  whom  he  was  a  little  known,  offered  bin  a 
tutorship  in  the  family  of  a  Herr  von  Schouberg,  which  Heyse^ 
not  without  reluctance,  accepted.  Tutorships  were  at  all  tioMi 
his  aversion  ;  his  rugged  plebian  proud  spirit  made  businesf  of 
that  sort  grievous  :  but  want  stood  over  him,  like  an  armed  mu, 
and  was  not  to  be  reasoned  with. 

Theresa,  in  this  narrative,  appears  to  us  a  noble,  iotereH- 
ing  being ;  noble  not  in  sentiment  only,  but  in  action  aod 
fering ;  a  fair  flower  trodden  down  by  misfortune,  but  yielding, 
like  flowers,  only  the  sweeter  perfume  for  being  crushed,  tM 
which  it  would  have  been  a  blessedness  to  raise  up  and  cheridi 
into  free  growth.  Yet,  in  plain  prose,  we  must  question  whether 
the  two  were  happier  than  others  in  their  union  ;  both  fftn 
quick  of  temper  :  she  was  all  a  heavenly  light,  he  in  good  pirt 
a  terrestrial  mass,  which  perhaps  she  could  never  wholly  illumi- 
nate ;  the  balance  of  the  love  seems  to  have  lain  much  on  ber 
side.  Nevertheless,  Heyne  was  a  steadfast,  true,  and  kindly,  if 
no  ethereal  man  ;  he  seems  to  have  loved  his  wife  honestly ;  and 
so  amid  light  and  shadow  they  made  their  pilgrimage  together, 
if  not  better  than  other  mortals,  not  worse,  which  was  to  have 
been  feared. 

Neither,  for  the  present,  did  the  pressure  of  distress  weigh 
heavier  on  either  than  it  hud  done  before.  He  worked  diligeot- 
ly,  as  he  found  scope,  for  hi$  old  Maecenases,  the  Booksellers; 
the  war-clouds  grew  lighter,  or  at  least  the  young  pair  better 
used  to  them  ;  friends  also,  were  kind,  often  assisting  and  hos- 
pitably entertaining  them. 

*One  rich  cargo,  on  its  way  to  Hamburg,  sank  in  the  £lbo ;  another 
still  more  valuable  portian  had  been,  for  safety,  deposited  in  a  vault, 
through  which  passed  certain  pipes  of  artificial  water-works ;  these  the 
cannon  broke,  and,  when  tiio  vault  came  to  be  opened,  all  was  reduced  to 
pulp  and  mould.    The  bomb-shells  burnt  the  remainder. 

t  Lipsis,  1756.  The  Codices^  or  rather  the  Codex,  was  in  BrOhl's  U- 
br^iry. 
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But  better  days  were  dawning.  *  On  our  leturn  to  Dres- 
4ien/  says  Heyne,  *  1  learned  that  inquiries  had  been  made  after 
4Be  from  llano?er;  I  knew  not  for  what  reason.*  The  reason 
6y  and  by  came  to  light.  Gessner,  Professor  of  Eloquence  in 
Gottingen,  was  dead:  and  a  successor  was  wanted.  These 
things,  it  would  appear,  cause  difficulties  in  Hanover,  which  in 
nany  other  places  are  little  felt.  But  the  Prime  Minister  Miin- 
ehausen  had  as  good  as  founded  the  Georgia  Augusta  himself; 
and  he  was  wont  to  watch  over  it  with  singular  anxiety.  The 
BOted  and  notorious  Klotz  was  already  there,  as  assistant  to 
.Gessner,  *  but  his  beautiful  latinity,'  says  Heeren,  *  did  not  daz- 
sie  Munchausen  ;  so  Klotz,  with  his  pugnacity,  was  not  thought 
of.'  The  Minister  applied  to  Ernesti  for  advice  :  Ernesti  knew 
of  no  fit  men  in  Germany,  but  recommended  Rhunken  of  Ley- 
deo,  or  Saxe  of  Utrecht.  Rhunken  refused  to  leave  his  coun- 
try, and  added  these  words :  *  But  why  do  you  seek  out  of  Ger- 
many, what  Germany  itself  offers  you  t  why  not,  for  Gessner's 
•accessor,  take  Christian  Gottlob  Heyne,  that  true  pupil  of  Er- 
nesti, and  man  of  fine  talent,  (excellenti  virum  ingenio,)  who 
has  shown  how  much  he  knows  of  Latin  literature  by  his  Tibul- 
his;  of  Greek,  by  his  Epictetus?  In  my  opinion,  and  that  of 
the  greatest  Hemsterhuis  (Hemsterhusii  toi^  7t&>v,)  Heyne  is  the 
fNdly  one  that  can  replace  your  Gessner.  Nor  let  any  one  tell 
me  that  Heyne's  fame  is  not  sufficiently  illustrious  and  extend- 
ed. Believe  me,  there  is  in  this  man  such  a  richness  of  genius 
and  learning,  that  ere  long,  all  Europe  will  ring  with  his 
praises.' 

This  courageous  and  generous  verdict  of  Rhunken's,  in  fa- 
vor of  a  person  as  yet  little  known  to  the  world,  and  to  him 
known  only  by  his  writings,  decided  the  matter.  '  Miinchau- 
aen,'  says  our  Heeren,  *  believed  in  the  boldly  prophesying  man.' 
Not  without  difficulty  Heyne  was  unearthed  ;  and  after  various 
excuses  on  account  of  incompetence  on  his  part, — for  he  had  lost 
ail  bis  books  and  papers  in  the  siege  of  Dresden,  and  sadly  for- 
gotten his  Latin  and  Gneek  in  so  many  tumults, — and  various 
prudential  negotiations  about  dismission  from  the  Saxon  service, 
and  salary,  and  privilege  in  the  Hanoverian,  he  at  length  for- 
mally received  his  appointment ;  and  some  three  months  aAer, 
in  June,  1763,  settled  in  Gottingen,  with  an  official  income  of 
eight  hundred  tfuilers,  which,  it  appears,  was  by  several  addi- 
tions, in  the  course  of  time,  increased  to  twelve  hundred. 

Here  then  had  Heyne  at  last  got  to  land.  His  long  life  was 
henceforth  as  quiet,  and  fruitful  in  activity  and  comfort,  as  the 
past  period  of  it  had  been  desolate  and  full  of  sorrows.  He 
never  left  Gottingen,  though  frequently  invited  to  do  so,  and 
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sometimes  with  highly  tempting  offers  ;*  but  continued  in  his 
place,  busy  in  his  vocation ;  growing  in  influence,  in  extent  of 
connexion  at  home  and  abroad  ;  till  Rhunken's  prediction  might 
almost  be  reckoned  fulfilled  to  the  letter ;  for  Heyne  in  his  own 
department  was  without  any  equal  in  Europe. 

However,  his  history,  from  this  point,  even  because  it  was 
so  happy  for  himself,  must  lose  most  of  its  interest  for  the  gen- 
eral reader.  Heyne  has  now  become  a  professor,  and  a  regular- 
ly progressive  man  of  learning  ;  has  a  fixed  househould,  his 
rents  and  comings  in  ;  it  is  easy  to  fancy  how  that  man  might 
flourish  in  calm  sunshine  of  prosperity,  whom  in  adversity  we 
saw  growing  in  spite  of  every  storm.  Of  his  proceedings  in 
Gottingon,  his  reform  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences,  his  ed- 
iting of  the  Gelehrte  Anzeigen  (Gazette  of  Learning,)  his  expo- 
sition of  the  classics  from  Virgil  to  Pindar,  his  remodelling  of 
the  library,  his  passive  quarrels  with  Voss,  his  armed  neutrality 
with  Michaelis ;  of  all  this  we  must  say  little.  The  best  fruit 
of  his  endeavors  lies  before  the  world,  in  a  long  series  of  works, 
which  among  us,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  are  known  and  justly  ap- 
preciated. On  looking  over  them,  the  6rst  thing  that  strikes  us 
is  astonishment  at  Heyne's  diligence  ;  which,  considering  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  his  writings,  might  have  appeared  sin- 
gular even  in  one  who  had  been  without  other  duties.  Yet 
Heyne's  office  involved  him  in  the  most  laborious  researches: 
he  wrote  letters  by  the  hundred  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  on 
all  conceivable  subjects ;  he  had  three  classes  to  teach  daily; 
he  appointed  professors,  for  his  recommendation  was  all-power- 
ful;  superintended  schools;  for  a  long  time  the  inspection  of 
the  Freytische  was  laid  on  him,  and  he  had  cooks'  bills  to  set- 
tle, and  hungry  students  to  satisfy  with  his  purveyance.  Besides 
all  which  he  accomplished,  in  the  way  of  publication,  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  addition  to  his  Tibnllus  and  Epictetus,  the  first  of  which 
went  through  three,  the  second  through  two  editions,  each  time 
with  large  extensions  and  improvements  : 

His  Virgil,  (P.  Virgilius  Maro  Varietate  Lectionis  et  per- 
petud  Annotatione  iUustratus,)  in  various  forms,  from  1767  to 
1803;  no  fewer  than  six  editions. 

His  Pliny,  {Ex  C.  Plinii  Secundi  Historia  \aturaU  ex- 
cerpta,  qute  ad  Aries  spectant;)  two  editions,  1790,  1811. 

*He  was  invited  sucoeMively  to  be  Professor  at  Cassel,  and  at  Rloster- 
bergen ;  to  be  Librarian  at  Dresden  ;  and,  most  flattering  of  all,  to  be  Pro- 
kanzler  in  the  University  of  Copenhaaen,  and  virtual  Director  of  Educa- 
tion over  all  Denmark.  He  had  a  struggle  on  this  last  occaHion,  but  the 
Georgia  Augasta  a^ain  prevailed.  Some  increase  of  salary  usually  follows 
such  refusals ;  it  did  not  in  this  case. 
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His  Apollodorus,  (Apollodori  Atheniensis  Bibliothec€B  Lihri 
ires,  dec. ;)  two  editions,  1787,  1803. 

His  Pindar,  (Pinuari  Camiina,  cum  Lectionis  Vmetate, 
curavit  Ch.  G.  H.)  three  editions,  1774,  1797,  1798,  the  last 
wtih  the  Scholia,  the  Fragments,  a  Translation,  and  Hermann's 
Enq.  Dt  JUetris, 

His  Conon  and  Parthenius,  (Cononis  Narrationes  et  Par- 
THBNii  Narrationes  amatoria,)  1798. 

And  lastly  his  Homer,  (Homeri  Ilias,  cum  brevi  Annota^ 
Hone ;)  8  volumes,  1802 ;  and  a  second,  contracted  edition,  in 
2  volumes,  1804. 

Next,  almost  a  cartload  of  Translations  :  of  which  we  shall 
mention  only  his  version,  (said  to  be  with  very  important  im- 
provements,) of  our  Universal  History,  by  Guthrie  and  Gray. 

Then  some  ten  or  twelve  thick  volumes  of  Prolusions,  Eulo* 
gies,  Essays;  treating  of  all  subjects,  from  the  French  Directo* 
ral  to  the  Chest  ef  Cyprolus.  Of  these,  six  volumes  are  known 
in  a  separate  shape,  under  the  title  of  Opuscula :  and  contain 
some  of  Heyne's  most  valuable  writings. 

And  lastly,  to  crown  the  whole  with  one  most  surprising  item, 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  (lleereu  says  from  seven  to  eight 
thousand)  Reviews  of  Books,  in  the  Gottingen  Gelehrte  Anzei' 
gen!    Here  of  itself  was  work  for  a  lifetime! 

To  expect  that  elegance  of  composition  should  prevail  in 
these  multifarious  performances  were  unreasonable  enough. 
Heyne  wrote  very  indifferent  German  ;  and  his  Latin,  by  much 
the  more  common  vehicle  in  his  learned  works,  flowed  from  him 
with  a  copiousness  which  could  nnx  be  Ciceronian.  At  the 
same  time  these  volumes  are  not  the  folios  of  a  Montfaucon, 
not  mere  classical  ore  and  slag,  but  regularly  melted  metal,  for 
most  part  exhibiting  the  essence,  and  only  the  essence  of  very 
great  research,  and  enlightened  by  a  philosophy,  which,  if  it 
does  not  always  wisely  order  its  results,  has  looked  far  and 
deeply  in  collecting  them. 

To  have  performed  so  much,  evinces  on  the  part  of  Heyue 
no  little  mastership  in  the  great  art  of  husbanding  time.  Hee- 
ren  gives  us  sufficient  details  on  this  subject ;  explains  Heyne's 
adjustment  of  his  hours  and  various  occupations ;  how  he  rose 
at  five  o'clock,  and  worked  all  the  day,  and  all  the  year,  with 
the  regularity  of  a  steeple-clock  ;  nevertheless,  how  patiently  he 
submitted  to  interruptions  from  strangers,  or  extraneous  busi- 
ness ;  how  briefly,  yet  smoothly,  he  contrived  to  despatch  such 
interruptions ;  how  his  letters  were  indorsed  when  they  came  to 
band  ;  and  lay  in  a  special  drawer  till  they  were  answered  :  nay, 
we  have  a  description  of  his  whole  '  locality,'  his  bureau  and 
book-shelves  and  port  folios,* his  very  bed  and  strong  box  are 
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polite;  but  had  a  habit  (which  ought  to  be  general)  of  yawn- 
ing,  when  people  spoke  to  him  and  said  nothing. 

On  the  whole,  the  Germans  have  some  reason  to  be  proud 
of  Heyne  ;  who  shall  deny  that  they  have  here  once  more  pro- 
duced a  scholar  of  the  right  old  stock  ;  a  man  to  be  ranked,  for 
honesty  of  study  and  of  life,  with  the  Scaligers,  the  Bentleys, 
and  old  illustrious  men,  who,  though  covered  with  academic 
dust,  and  harsh  with  polyglott  vocables,  were  true  men  of  en* 
deavor,  and  fought  like  giants,  with  such  weapons  as  they  had, 
for  the  good  cause  !  To  ourselves,  we  confess,  Heyne,  highly 
interesting  for  what  he  did,  is  not  less  but  more  so  for  what  he 
was.  This  is  another  of  the  proofs,  which  minds  like  his  are 
from  time  to  time  sent  hither  to  give,  that  the  man  is  not  the 
product  of  his  circumstances,  but  that,  in  a  far  higher  degree, 
the  circumstances  are  the  product  of  the  man.  While  bene- 
ficed clerks  and  other  sleek  philosophers,  reclining  on  their 
cushions  of  velvet,  are  demonstrating  that  to  make  a  scholar 
and  man  of  taste,  there  must  be  co-operation  of  the  upper  class- 
es, society  of  gentlemen-commoners,  and  an  income  of  four 
hundred  a  year ; — arises  the  son  of  a  Chemnitz  weaver,  and 
with  the  very  wind  of  his  stroke  sweeps  them  from  the  scene. 
Let  no  man  doubt  the  omnipotence  of  Nature,  doubt  the  majes- 
ty of  man's  soul ;  let  no  lonely  unfriended  son  of  genius  de« 
spair  !  Let  him  not  despair ;  if  he  have  the  will,  the  right  will, 
then  the  power  also  has  not  been  denied  him.  It  is  but  the  ar- 
tichoke that  will  not  grow  except  in  gardens;  the  acorn  is  cast 
carelessly  abroad  into  the  wilderness,  yet  it  rises  to  be  an  oak ; 
on  the  wild  soil  it  nourishes  itself,  it  defies  the  tempest,  and 
lives  for  a  thousand  years. 


For  tbe  Annals  of  Edocatioo. 
Art.  II.  — the  FIRST  SCHOOLMASTER. 

No  man  likes  to  have  his  father  ill-spoken  of.  It  comes 
near  home.  His  own  honor  is  touched  by  it.  In  like  man- 
ner, to  be  thought  a  man  of  no  ancestors,  a  mere  Jilius 
nulliuSf  hath  somewhat  of  disgrace  in  it.  A  good  taster 
knows  very  well  that  the  clusters  of  this  wine  were  sunned 
on  the  hill  sides  of  Madeira,  and  of  that  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Carpathians ;  nay,  a  good  taster  most  certainly  knows 
that  this  hath  its  flavor  from  a  northern  exposure,  and  that 
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frdoi  t  southern  ;  as  the  learned  and  nice  Montanns  could 
dboem  whether  an  oyster  had  grown  near  Circeii  or  in  the 
Locrine  lake.  The  grape  smacks  of  the  soil  in  which  it 
grew.  So  men  boy  a  horse,  not  for  his  points  only,  but  for 
his  pedigree.  The  winner  of  the  palm  at  Elis,  comes  not 
of  the  same  stock  with  the  Satureian  nag.  As  a  man  may 
well  take  shame  to  himself  for  the  foul  deed  of  his  ancestor, 
so  is  he  entitled  to  some  share  of  his  renown,  and  this  too, 
without  reckoning  the  merit  of  the  blood.  Thus  it  is  that 
men  live  before  they  are  born,  and  have  a  patrimony  in  the 
past,  as  weH  as  after  they  are  dead,  entailing  a  sad  or  a  glo- 
rious inheritance  on  those  who  spring  from  them.  And  so 
in  all  time  has  it  been  declared,  that  noble  birth  ts  sponsor 
to  noble  doing.  Antiquity  everywhere  affirms  that  heroes 
and  poets  and  the  founders  of  commonwealths  are  offspring 
of  the  gods.  Orpheus  sprung  from  the  loins  of  Apollo. 
Was  not  the  silver  footed  daughter  of  the  sea  proud  of  her 
boy,  Achilles  f  What  but  the  maternal  love  of  Venus  guard- 
ed i£neus  through  his  years  of  wandering  and  perilous 
wars  ?  Even  the  Htlle  great  have  rendered  homage  to  this 
doctrine  of  heavenly  birth,  and  the  son  of  Olympias  dared 
to  claim  descent  from  Ammonian  Jove.  Kindred  to  this 
relation  of  a  parent  to  his  children  is  that  of  the  founder  of 
an  art  or  a  fraternity  to  all  the  craft  and  brotherhood.  The 
free  mason  allows  no  one  less  than  Solomon  to  be  his  mas* 
ter.  The  snipe  shooter  claims  to  be  of  the  family  of  the 
mighty  Nimrod,  and  a  merry  company  of  thieves  will  do 
business  under  the  patronage  of  *  thrice  great  Hermes.' 
Why  may  not  we  too  search  out  our  genealogy  and  boast 
ourselves  in  the  merits  of  our  great  progenitor  }  Or  hath 
the  schoolmaster  alone  no  saint  in  the  calendar,  when  St. 
Crispin  even  hath  those  who  reverence  him  ?  We  are  not  so 
fallen.  The  cobler  shall  not  have  his  laugh  of  us.  We 
make  our  bow  to  Tubal  Cain  ;  though  a  teacher,  we  are  not 
of  him.  We  lift  our  hat  to  the  Centaur,  Chiron.  He  is 
our  father.  We  admire  his  skill,  we  are  lost  in  wonder  at 
the  amplitude  of  his  knowledges.  We  revere  him  as  the 
great  seeker  and  finder. 

Far  away  on  the  hills  of  Thessaly  dwelt  this  wondrous  be- 
ing. Tempo  refreshed  him  in  her  grassy  meadows,  the 
Peneus  slaked  his  thirst,  aud  Ossa  and  Olympus  echoed  to 
his  cheerful  horn  in  the  chace,  and  his  merry  laugh  over  his 
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wine  cups  with  Pholus.  Foremost  in  feats  of  strength  and 
peerless  in  grace  and  beauty  (out  on  thee  !  who  couldst  find 
it  in  thy  heart  to  say,  si  modo  natura  formam  concedimus 
illi)  and  sought  after  by  many  a  fair  haired  Hylonome,  his 
rocky  cave  was  ever  his  unshared  home,  and  wild  wood 
sports  his  occupation  and  delight.  Nor  might  the  youths, 
more  than  the  maidens  of  Thessaly  win  him  to  their  com- 
panionship. The  assemblies  of  mortals  were  not  honored 
with  his  presence,  save  only  when  he  might  find  just  fellow- 
ship, with  demigods  and  heroes  of  celestial  birth.  Nursed 
in  wild  and  rocky  solitudes,  und  trained  by  want  and  danger, 
he  grew  into  nobleness  and  strength. 

Gladly  would  we  tell  all  the  story  of  this  our  great  ances- 
tor and  pattern,  but  scanty  and  imperfect  are  the  records  of 
that  solitary  hfe.  In  this,  was  he  a  type  of  his  most  excel- 
lent followers,  whose  lives  are  past  in  the  quiet  obscurity  of 
doing  good,  and  good  deeds  love  the  shade.  Rarely  did  he 
leave  his  favorite  pursuits,  and  his  calm  retreat.  Yet  once 
and  again  we  find  him  on  gala  days  and  feasts  of  solemn  fit- 
ness, sharing  the  festivities  of  mingled  gods  and  men. 

Once,  when  were  wedded  the  heroic  Peleus  and  the  gen 
tie  and  fair  haired  Thetis,  who  scorned  not  human  nuptials. 
The  chivalry  of  Thessaly  were  there,  from  Phthiotic  Tempo 
and  the  walls  of  Larissa  and  far  Scyros,  and  the  rude  peas- 
antry forsook  the  plough  and  the  hook,  to  gaze  on  the  splen- 
dor which  that  day  came  up  to  Pharsalia.  There  in  the 
mingled  throng  of  gods  and  demigods,  came  Chiron,*  bs  to 
no  too  lofty  fellowship.  Pcneus  the  river  god,  and  fair  and 
forest  girdled  Tempo  brought  each  an  ofiering  of  trees  and 
woven  flowers,  and  wise  Prometheus,  whose  limbs  yet  bore 
the  traces  of  his  vast  agony,  and  the  dread  ParcsB  with  their 
prophetic  song.  The  ox-eyed  mother  of  the  gods  was 
there  ;  and  all  of  the  immortals,  save  only  Phcebus  and  the 
chaste  huntress  of  the  Carian  mount.  Yet  in  this  august 
presence  was  our  great  master  as  an  equal,  and  father  Jove 

•Princept  e  yortice  Pcli 
Advenit  Cliiron  portins  silvestria  dona 
Nam  quodcunque  ferunt  CHinpi,  qaoa  Theasala  magnb 
Montibus  on.  creat,  quos  propter  fluminis  andaa 
Aura  parit  flores  tepidi  fecunda  Pavoni, 
Hon  in  distinctis  plexontulit  ipse  corollis, 
Qais  permuiaa  domui  jocundo  risit  odore 
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disdained  not  to  drink  with  him  health  and  fair  issue  to  the 
blushing  bride.* 

Still  was  his  mountain  cave  his  home,  chosen  for  medita- 
tion and  quiet  thought.  The  proud  unwise  would  disdain- 
folly  scoff  at  the  cloud-begotten,  the  nubigena.  Yet  was  he 
a  true  "  son  of  the  mist,"  who  loved  nature  as  a  mother, 
and  was  stedfast  in  his  love,  were  she  gentle  or  in  storm. 
And  from  this  filial  devotion  grew  his  wisdom.  The  ^  un- 
wedgeable '  oak  and  the  everlasting  hill  were  at  his  side, 
ever  mute  monitors  of  constancy  and  endurance ;  the  moon 
on  whose  broad  disk  he  gazed  in  the  midnight  chase  or  from 
his  solitary  couch  on  the  side  of  Othrys,  taught  him  her  les- 
son of  perpetual  growth  and  decay  ;  and  the  obscure  and 
neglected  wild  flower  revealed  to  him  its  cunning ;  the  mu- 
sic of  the  stars  inspired  an  inward  harmony,  and  the  fierce 
mountain  winds  trained  him  to  perfect  manhood.  In  this 
eommunion  with  nature  he  grew  wise,  and  the  beasts  of  the 
field  learned  to  reverence  and  obey  him,  which  the  artists  of 
after  ages  have  not  inaptly  symbolized  by  a  two  fold  nature. 
Wisdom  hath  no  limit,  and  knowledge  cannot  be  confined. 
•  The  fame  of  it  comes  forth  from  the  desert  where  it  would 
hide,  and  draws  the  young,  the  generous,  and  the  pure- 
minded  to  itself.  So  to  this  far  off  school  came  the  sons  of 
gods  and  heroes  to  gain  strange  lore,  and  the  perfectest  mas- 
tery of  art.  Came  the  famed  son  of  Alcmena.  Vain  were 
lessons  of  strong  Castor,  of  skilful  Eurytus,  of  Autolycus,  of 
the  noble  bard  Eumolpus.  Each  had  taught  his  separate 
art,  but  the  completing  accomplishment  and  grace  could  be 
given  only  by  the  hoary  experience  of  Chiron.  Well  doth 
the  glory  of  the  pupil  attest  the  skill  of  his  master,  and  long 
88  the  'twelve  labors,'  twelve  constellations,  shall  endure, 
shall  abide  that  master's  fame.  Came  the  renowned  son  of 
Thetis,  wrathful  and  fierce,  whom  the  marrow  of  lions  and 
fiat  of  bears  strengthened  for  the  sad  conflicts  of  Troas. 
No  homely  exercise  '  taught  his  fingers  to  fight.'  Te»tu 
erit  magnis  virtutibus  unda  Scamandri.  Came  iEsculapius, 
the  gentle,  the  beneficent,  the  mild  radiance  of  whose  vir- 
tues attracts  like  the  evening  star.  From  the  hand  of  the 
teacher  he  received  a  talisman  which  unlocked  the  secret 

*Praeberetaae  Jovi  coromania  pocala  Chiron, 
Molliter  obiiqaa  parte  refugua  eqai. 
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powers  of  herbs,  and  the  hidden  agencies  of  minerals,  and 
the  healing  virtue  of  flowing  waters,  and  gave  an  antidote 
to  the  miseries  of  mortal  life  in  the  heart-easing  nepenthe 
and  to  its  temptations  in  the  deep-rooted  moly.  Could  he 
not  wrestle  with  death  stronger  than  Hercules  ?  Alas  !  that 
Jove  should  fear  a  divided  empire,  and  a  thunderbolt  be  the 
reward  of  so  glorious  benefits  !  Yet  hath  the  bag  of  sim- 
ples its  efficacy,  and  we  laugh  at  the  impotent  rage  of  the 
thunderer  which  gave  an  immortality  to  its  victim.  Time 
would  fail  us  to  report  the  worth  of  Jason,  of  Peleus,  and  of 
the  many  worthies  who  became  illustrious  under  the  in- 
structions of  the  first  teacher.  Yet  we  must  drop  a  tear 
over  the  fate  of  the  gende  Actseon.  Brave  was  he  in  his 
life,  mournful  and  untimely  his  death.  No  unhallowed  pas- 
sion, no  vain  curiosity  led  him  to  the  fatal  fountain,  but  the 
nimble  deer,  and  a  hunter's  weariness,  and  a  cool  shade ; 
and  an  erring  glance,  and  the  wmth  of  the  madden  Dian, 
made  the  solace  of  his  life,  the  bitterness  of  his  death.  But 
the  attendant  Nymphs  hung  many  a  chaplet  in  memory  of 
the  beautiful  stranger,  and  his  faithful  hounds  howled  a  sad 
eulogy.  None  of  the  many  who  have  strove  to  follow  the  • 
example  of  our  wise  progenitor,  can  boast  of  such  a  school. 
In  these  poor  days  might  Busby  look  somewhat  proudly  on 
his  bench  of  bishops  ;  but  how  faint  that  praise  ! 

But  we  must  close  our  eulogium.  Once  again  at  the  oiar- 
riage  feast  of  Pirithous  and  the  fair  Laodamia,  we  find  the 
presence  and  venerated  gravity  of  Chiron  awing  to  peace 
and  calming  the  rude  passions  of  riotous  wassailers.  Alas ! 
that  the  wise  should  die  !  That  the  good  we  do,  oft  stings 
us  like  a  serpent !  That  the  hand  which  had  learned  its  in- 
evitable aim  from  the  great  son  of  Izion,  should  loose  the 
arrow  of  his  death  !  Yet  weep  not  ye  who  have  admired, 
and  imitated,  and  mourned.  Yonder,  high  in  the  heavens, 
the  Archer,  that  bright  constellation,  that  is  our  Master. 
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Aet.  hi. ^professor  OLMSTED  8  LECTURE. 
The  School  System  or  Connecticut. 

Wb  have  made  the  extracts  which  follow,  from  a  Lecture  de- 
Hfered  by  Professor  Olmsted,  before  the  American  Institute  of 
lustructibn.  We  should  be  glad  to  notice  more  fully  the  other 
Ttlaable  Lectures  in  the  last  volume  published  by  the  Institute, 
but  must  content  ourselves  for  the  present,  ai  least,  with  this. 
The  experience  of  Connecticut  as  to  the  true  means  of  making 
a  vast  school  fund  available,  is  of  great  importance  now,  when 
nearly  all  the  new  States  are  making  munificent  pecuniary  pro- 
visions for  the  support  of  common  schools.  We  trust  they  will 
not  fall  into  her  errors. 

"  For  a  few  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  Connecti- 
cat,  the  subject  of  school  education  was  left  to  the  care  of 
the  parent,  urged  as  be  was  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duty  by  the  powerful  influence  of  an  enlightened  and  learn- 
ed clergy.  It  was  not  deemed  safe,  however,  to  confide  a 
iubject  in  which  the  State  had  so  much  at  stake,  wholly  and 
forever  to  th«  zeal  of  parents,  and  especially  of  masters  and 
guardians  ;  but  within  fifteen  years  from  the  first  organiza- 
tion of  the  government,  laws  began  to  be  enacted  to  secure 
the  fiaithful  instruction  of  every  child  in  the  commonwealth. 
By  a  law  passed  in  1650,  it  was  decreed  as  follows:  '  For 
as  much  as  the  good  education  of  children  is  of  singular  be- 
hoof and  benefit  to  any  commonwealth  ;  and  whereas  many 
parents  and  masters,  are  too  indulgent  and  negligent  of 
their  duty  in  that  kind  ;  it  is  therefore  ordered,  that  the  se- 
lectmen in  the  several  precincts  and  quarters  where  they 
dwell,  shall  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neigh- 
bors, to  see  that  none  of  them  suifer  so  much  barbarism  in 
any  of  their  £unilies,  as  not  to  endeavor  to  teach  by  them- 
selves or  others,  their  children  and  apprentices  so  much 
learning  as  may  enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  English 
tongue,  and  obtain  a  knowledge  of  its  laws, — upon  penalty 
of  twenty  shillings.'  Moreover,  every  township  of  one  hun- 
dred &milies,  was  required  to  maintain  a  grammar  school ; 
the  masters  of  which  were  to  be  competent  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  the  University." 

"  So  earnest  were  our  fathers  to  have  every  child  in  the 
Stale  taughty  at  least,  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  that,  by 
&rtber  provisions,  they  made  it  the  duty  of  the  grand-jury- 
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men  of  each  town,  to  visit,  in  person,  every  family  which 
might  be  suspected  of  neglecting  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren or  apprentices,  and  to  report  the  names  of  such  parents 
or  masters  as  were  found  offending  against  the  law  in  this 
particular,  to  the  next  county  court,  who  were  to  impose  a 
fine  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  child  or  apprentice,  whose 
teaching  was  thus  neglected.  As  early  as  the  year  1700,  it 
was  enacted  that  every  town  of  seventy  families,  should 
maintain  one  good  and  sufficient  school  for  teaching  children 
to  read  and  write,  to  be  kept  at  least  eieven  months,  besides 
a  grammar  school  for  the  higher  branches  of  education,  and 
as  preparatory  to  a  collegiate  course.  For  the  support  of 
this  system,  adequate  taxes  were  imposed.  These  were  paid 
into  the  common  treasury,  and  could  be  drawn  out  by  any 
town,  only  as  evidence  was  afforded  that  its  schools  had  been 
kept  according  to  law.*' 

"  From  a  very  early  period  of  our  history,  the  people  of 
this  State  have  embraced  the  idea,  of  placing  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  commonwealth,  beyond  the  reach  of 
all  contingencies,  by  investing  the  means  of  its  support  in 
permanent  funds,  inalienably  consecrated  to  this  object.  As 
early  as  1743,  seven  new  townships  of  land,  the  property  of 
the  State,  were  sold,  and  the  proceeds  devoted  forever  to  the 
support  of  common  schools  ;  and  to  this  fund  was  added,  in 
1765,  certain  sums  due  on  excise  on  goods.  Indeed,  so  at- 
tentive were  our  fathers  to  this  all-important  subject,  that 
even  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  great  school  fund,  it 
was,  and  ever  had  been  rare  to  meet  with  a  native  of  Con- 
necticut who  could  not  read  and  write." 

"  In  the  year  1795,  the  avails  of  the  sale  of  an  extensive 
tract  of  land  owned  by  the  State,  now  forming  a  part  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  amounting  to  one  million  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  were  appropriated  forever  to  the  support  of 
common  schools  ;  a  provision  which,  in  the  formation  of  the 
present  constitution  in  1818,  was  engrafted  into  this  instru* 
ment,  rendering  the  appropriation  forever  inalienable." 

Since  the  year  1800,  Connecticut  has  distributed  to  her 
citizens  from  this  fund,  two  mUlions  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  amount  of  the  fund  is  at  present  about  two 
millions,  and  affords  an  annual  dividend  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  territory  of  the  State  is  very  small,  being  only  about  half 
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as  large  as  Massachusetts,  and  only  one  tenth  as  large  as 
New  York," 

"  Comparing  the  state  of  school  education  now,  with  what 
it  was  forty  years  ago,  that  is,  before  the  school  fund  went 
into  operation,  there  is  a  manifest  advancement.  At  that 
period,  nearly  all  the  exercises  of  the  village  school  consisted 
of  reading,  writing,  and  spelling,  and  arithmetic  as  far  as  the 
rule  of  three.  English  grammar,  geography,  history,  and 
the  higher  parts  of  arithmetic,  were  almost  unknown  in  these 
schools,  but  were  supposed  to  be  studies  appropriate  only  to 
the  superior  schools  or  academies.  At  present  the  elements 
of  geography,  with  maps  are  very  generally  taught  in  the 
common  schools  ;  English  grammar  is  taught  to  some  ex- 
tent, though  for  the  most  part,  very  imperfectly ;  and  arith- 
metic is  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  formerly.  In 
a  few  of  the  common  schools,  a  smattering  of  natural  phi- 
losophy, of  astronomy,  and  of  history,  is  acquired.  But 
while  it  is  evident  that  the  cause  of  school  education  has  ad- 
vanced since  the  creation  of  the  school  fund,  it  is  equally 
dear,  that  the  improvement  has  not  been  produced  by  the 
school  fund.  For  the  first  twenty  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  that  fund,  the  tone  of  school  education  was  not 
raised  at  all.  Reading,  writing,  and  spelling,  with  a  1  ttle 
arithmetic,  still  embraced  the  whole  encyclopedia  of  village 
learning.  Had  the  school  fund  of  itself  wrought  any  im- 
portant effects,  they  ought  to  have  been  visible  within  twen* 
ty  years,  after  it  went  into  operation ;  but  at  the  end  of  this 
period,  no  such  effects  were  manifested.  We  are  compelled 
to  conclude,  therefore,  that  this  grand  provision,  although  it 
has  defrayed  nearly  all  the  expenses  of  instruction,  has  con- 
tributed, in  no  perceptible  degree  to  advance  the  cause  of 
common  education ;  but  has  wholly  failed,  hitherto,  to  se- 
cure to  the  State,  the  blessings  reasonably  anticipated  from 
if 

"  The  money  which  was  distributed  to  the  several  towns, 
just  released  the  inhabitants  from  paying  their  schoobnasters 
out  of  their  own  pockets.  It  added  nothing  to  the  wages 
of  the  masters,  and  consequently  held  out  no  additional  pre- 
mium for  higher  talents  and  attainments.  The  schools  still 
looked  among  their  own  alumni  for  their  teachers,  as  none 
of  higher  qualifications  could  be  bought  for  the  sum  at  their 
disp^." 
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men  of  each  town,  to  visit,  in  person,  every  family  which 
might  be  suspected  of  neglecting  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren or  apprentices,  and  to  report  the  names  of  such  parents 
or  masters  as  were  found  offending  against  the  law  in  this 
particular,  to  the  next  county  court,  who  were  to  impose  a 
fine  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  child  or  apprentice,  whose 
teaching  was  thus  neglected.  As  early  as  the  year  1700,  it 
was  enacted  that  every  town  of  seventy  families,  should 
maintain  one  good  and  sufficient  school  for  teaching  children 
to  read  and  write,  to  be  kept  at  least  eleven  months,  besides 
a  grammar  school  for  the  higher  branches  of  education,  and 
as  preparatory  to  a  collegiate  course.  For  the  support  of 
this  system,  adequate  taxes  were  imposed.  These  were  paid 
into  the  common  treasury,  and  could  be  drawn  out  by  any 
town,  only  as  evidence  was  afforded  that  its  schools  had  been 
kept  according  to  law." 

"  From  a  very  early  period  of  our  history,  the  people  of 
this  State  have  embraced  the  idea,  of  placing  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  commonwealth,  beyond  the  reach  of 
all  contingencies,  by  investing  the  means  of  its  support  in 
permanent  funds,  inalienably  consecrated  to  this  object.  As 
early  as  1743,  seven  new  townships  of  land,  the  property  of 
the  State,  were  sold,  and  the  proceeds  devoted  forever  to  the 
support  of  common  schools  ;  and  to  this  fund  was  added,  in 
1765,  certain  sums  due  on  excise  on  goods.  Indeed,  so  at- 
tentive were  our  fathers  to  this  all-important  subject,  that 
even  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  great  school  fund,  it 
was,  and  ever  had  been  rare  to  meet  with  a  native  of  Con- 
necticut who  could  not  read  and  write." 

"  In  the  year  1795,  the  avails  of  the  sale  of  an  extensive 
tract  of  land  owned  by  the  State,  now  forming  a  part  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  amounting  to  one  million  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  were  appropriated  forever  to  the  support  of 
common  schools  ;  a  provision  which,  in  the  formation  of  the 
present  constitution  in  1818,  was  engrafted  into  this  instrU' 
ment,  rendering  the  appropriation  forever  inalienable." 

"  Since  the  year  1800,  Connecticut  has  distributed  to  her 
citizens  from  this  fund,  two  millions  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  amount  of  the  fund  is  at  present  about  two 
millions,  and  affords  an  annual  dividend  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  territory  of  the  State  is  very  small,  being  only  about  half 
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as  large  as  Massachusetts,  and  only  one  tenth  as  large  as 
New  York," 

"  Comparing  the  state  of  school  education  now,  with  what 
it  was  forty  years  ago,  that  is,  before  the  school  fund  went 
into  operation,  there  is  a  manifest  advancement.  At  that 
period,  nearly  all  the  exercises  of  the  village  school  consisted 
of  reading,  writing,  and  spelling,  and  arithmetic  as  far  as  the 
rule  of  three.  English  grammar,  geography,  history,  and 
the  higher  parts  of  arithmetic,  were  almost  unknown  in  these 
schools,  but  were  supposed  to  be  studies  appropriate  only  to 
the  superior  schools  or  academies.  At  present  the  elements 
of  geography,  with  maps  are  very  generally  taught  in  the 
common  schools  ;  English  grammar  is  taught  to  some  ex- 
tent, though  for  the  most  part,  very  imperfectly ;  and  arith- 
metic is  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  formerly.  In 
a  few  of  the  common  schools,  a  smattering  of  natural  phi- 
losophy, of  astronomy,  and  of  history,  is  acquired.  But 
while  it  is  evident  that  the  cause  of  school  education  has  ad- 
vanced since  the  creation  of  the  school  fund,  it  is  equally 
clear,  that  the  improvement  has  not  been  produced  by  the 
school  fund.  For  the  first  twenty  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  that  fund,  the  tone  of  school  education  was  not 
raised  at  all.  Reading,  writing,  and  spelling,  with  a  1  ttle 
arithmetic,  still  embraced  the  whole  encyclopedia  of  village 
learning.  Had  the  school  fund  of  itself  wrought  any  im- 
portant eflTects,  they  ought  to  have  been  visible  within  twen- 
ty years,  after  it  went  into  operation  ;  but  at  the  end  of  this 
period,  no  such  effects  were  manifested.  We  are  compelled 
to  conclude,  therefore,  that  this  grand  provision,  although  it 
has  defrayed  nearly  all  the  expenses  of  instruction,  has  con- 
tributed, in  no  perceptible  degree  to  advance  the  cause  of 
common  education ;  but  has  wholly  failed,  hitherto,  to  se- 
cure to  the  State,  the  blessings  reasonably  anticipated  from 
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"  The  money  which  was  distributed  to  the  several  towns, 
just  released  the  inhabitants  from  paying  their  schoobnasters 
out  of  their  own  pockets.  It  added  nothing  to  the  wages 
of  the  masters,  and  consequently  held  out  no  additional  pre- 
mium for  higher  talents  and  attainments.  The  schools  still 
looked  among  their  own  alumni  for  their  teachers,  as  none 
of  higher  qualifications  could  be  bought  for  the  sum  at  their 
disp(^." 
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Those  who  originally  devised  the  plan  of  making  this 
rich  provision  for  common  schools,  expected  great  results 
from  the  '^visiting  committees,"  as  they  were  called,  which 
were  appointed  by  every  school  society,  to  license  teachers, 
and  to  inspect  the  schools.  Very  little  good,  however,  has 
resulted  from  this  organization.  Of  what  avail  is  it  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  candidates  who  must,  at  all  events,  be  had 
for  $14  50  a  month,  (the  average  wages  paid  for  schoohnas- 
ters,)  a  compensation  much  inferior  to  what  is  paid  to  many 
day-laborers  !  And  of  what  use  is  it  to  require  able  instruc- 
tion from  ignorant  and  incompetent  teachers  ?  The  tenden- 
cy of  such  a  system,  manifestly  is,  to  produce  indifference 
and  apathy  in  the  public  agents ;  and  that  tendency  has,  in 
a  striking  degree,  led  to  its  legitimate  consequences." 

"  The  friends  of  education  then  in  Connecticut,  with  cha- 
grin and  mortification,  are  forced  to  admit  that  their  great 
school  fund,  so  much  vaunted,  has  hitherto  done  no  good  to 
the  cause  of  education  ;  that  it  has  only  relieved  a  portion 
of  our  citizens  from  paying  for  the  instruction  of  their  chil- 
dren, while  it  has  not  in  the  least  contributed  to  elevate  the 
tone  of  instruction ;  that  it  has  even  probably  done  harm,  by 
leading  our  people  to  undervalue  what  costs  them  nothing, 
and  by  creating  a  parsimonious  feeling  in  regard  to  appro- 
priations for  the  support  of  the  cause  of  learning  in  general, 
in  all  its  departments.  As  friends  of  popular  education,  we 
make  this  free  confession,  to  show  to  other  States,  and  to 
the  world,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  government  to  make  large 
and  munificent  grants  for  the  cause  of  education,  without 
in  the  least  benefiting  that  cause  ;  and  in  hope  thus  to  ex- 
hibit the  immense  importance  of  giving  a  wise  direction,  by 
efficient  and  salutary  provisions,  to  those  ample  means, 
which  are  accumulating  in  the  new  States  of  this  Union,  for 
securing  and  perpetuating  the  benefits  of  school  education." 

Professor  Olmsted  then  proceeds  to  inquire  what  with  the  aid 
of  the  school  fund  wisely  managed,  the  state  of  school  educa- 
tion in  Connecticut  ought  to  be,  and  how  the  required  changes 
are  to  be  accomplished.  The  two  means  suggested  of  effecting 
the  change,  are : 

Ist,  *'  Time  is  to  be  gained  by  a  better  method  of  instruction, 
than  is  now  practised  in  our  schools." 

2d,  "  The  improved  teachers  are  to  he  obtained  through  the 
medium  of  a  seminary  for  teachers,  to  be  erected  nnd  supported 
either  wholly,  or  in  part,  out  of  the  great  school  fund." 
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The  Lecture  concludes  with  a  a  hope  which  we  doubt  not 
will  be  soon  realized. 

"  While  we  fully  admit  the  perversion  of  our  ample  means 
of  common  education,  we  may  also  indulge  the  hope  that 
better  times  are  at  hand.  During  the  last  session  of  our 
legislature,  the  attention  of  the  government  was  aroused  to 
the  importance  of  this  subject,  and  a  Board  of  Commission- 
ers of  Common  Schools  was  appointed,  consisting  of  ten 
distinguished  citizens,  whose  duty  it  is  to  report  to  the  legis- 
lature on  the  existing  state  of  the  common  schools, — to  sug- 
gest plans  of  improvement-T-and  to  appoint  a  secretary,  who 
shall  devote  his  whole  time,  if  necessary,  <  to  ascertain  the 
condition,  increase  the  interest,  and  promote  the  usefulness 
of  common  schools.'  Such  an  officer  has  been  already  ap- 
pointed, whose  exertions,  seconded  by  those  of  the  Board, 
and  sustained  by  the  voice  of  the  community,  now  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  need  of  reform  in  our  school  system,  will 
produce  a  happy  era  in  our  State." 


For  the  Aonals  of  Edacation. 
Art.  IV.-ON  ATTENTION. 

BY  T.  B.  GALLAUDKT. 

In  the  former  number  some  sttbsidiary  helps  were  men- 
tioned, to  be  used  in  cultivating  (lie  power  of  attention,  in 
connection  with  the  higher  motives  which  the  principles  and 
prospects  of  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  afford.  One  more 
such  help  deserves  to  be  noticed,  as  it  is  not  always  appre- 
ciated by  parents  and  teachers,  in  the  training  of  the  youth- 
ful mind,  as  it  ought  to  be.  I  refer  to  what  I  would  call 
physical  or  muscular  attention;  that  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance, direction  of  the  eye,  attitude  of  the  body,  and  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  muscular  system  which  are  most  favorap 
ble  to  attention  of  mind  in  its  highest  degree  of  exercise. 

The  connection  between  the  mind  and  the  body  in  this 
respect  is  very  intimate.  The  etymology  of  the  word  atten* 
tion  indicates  it.  That  act  of  the  mind  which  it  denotes,  is 
accompanied  with  a  certain  tension,  or  stretching  of  the 
muscles ;  and  the  more  closely  and  fixedly  we  attend  to  any 
object,  the  greater  is  this  tension, — always  taking  place  in 
the  muscles  of  the  forehead  and  countenance,  and  not  unfre- 
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quently  affecting  those  of  the  whole  body.  Notice  this  sym- 
pathy between  the  mind  and  the  body  in  a  child,  when  there 
is  presented  to  his  regard  some  new  toy  or  book  that,  on 
certain  conditions,  he  is  soon  to  call  his  own.  See  how 
quickly  his  muscles  follow  the  movements  of  his  feelings. 
He  stretches  himself  upward  and  forward.  He  stands  firm. 
He  extends  his  arms  and  hands.  His  countenance  is  all 
eagerness.  His  eye  is  fixed  on  the  object  with  an  intense 
gaze.  If  well  and  cheerful,  a  relaxed  state  of  the  muscular 
system  under  such  circumstances,  is  impossible.  One  of 
the  laws  of  the  union  between  mind  and  body  forbids  it. 

Notice  the  same  connection  between  attention  of  mind 
and  the  tension  of  the  muscles,  in  the  student  at  his  desk, 
the  lawyer  at  the  bar,  the  divine  in  the  pulpit,  the  artist  or 
mechanic  engaged  in  his  profession,  the  soldier  on  parade, 
the  sailor  at  his  duty,  and  a  popular  assembly  when  they  are 
under  the  influence  of  the  orator.  Just  in  proportion  to  the 
intensity  and  steadfastness  of  the  mental  interest  in  the  ob- 
ject, will  be  the  degree  of  muscular  attention,  if  the  body  is 
vigorous  in  health,  and  buoyant  in  spirits. 

A  skilful  performer  may  play  well  on  a  poor  instrument, 
but  he  can  produce  vastly  better  music  on  a  good  one, — and 
the  good  one,  too,  must  be  in  tune.  The  body  is  the  instru- 
ment which  the  mind  uses  in  its  various  movements ;  and 
this  is  emphatically  true  when  it  attends  to  any  object. 
Then  the  muscular  system  is  called  into  exercise,  and  its 
ready  obedience  to  the  mind,  and  its  possessing  prompt  and 
easy  habits  of  motion,  are  of  great  moment.  Besides,  the 
body  re-acts  on  the  mind.  Habitually  lively  movements  of 
the  body  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  produce  cheerful  feel- 
ings. A  smile  on  the  features,  even  if  made  with  some  ef- 
fort, has  often  been  instrumental  in  dispelhng  gloom  from 
the  thoughts.  Gentle  tones  of  voice,  adopted  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  conscience,  operate  sometimes  like  a  charm  to  allay 
the  risings  of  passion,  and  calm  the  soul.  Frank,  open,  and 
graceful  manners  are  not  without  an  influence  upon  the 
heart.  And,  in  a  more  striking  degree  do  habits  of  muscu- 
lar attention  which  tlie  eye,  the  countenance,  the  limbs,  and 
the  whole  body  acquire,  re-act  upon  the  mind,  and  predis- 
pose and  assist  it  in  fixing  itself  without  distraction  or  abate- 
ment of  interest,  intently  and  continuously,  on  any  object 
which  ought  thus  to  engage  its  regard.    How  often  do  we 
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have  to  resort  to  this  expedient,  by  stretching  ourselves  into 
a  more  upright  position,  and  giving  tension  to  the  muscles  of 
the  forehead,  and  fastening  the  eye  in  a  fixed  and  steadfast 
gaze,  in  order  to  wake  up  and  give  vigor  to  mental  attention, 
and  how  often  does  the  mind  thus  ot^y  the  law  of  its  union 
with  the  body,  and  the  wished  for  influence  of  the  latter  on 
the  former  produce  the  desired  result. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  it  should  form  an  essential  part 
of  the  training  of  our  children  and  youth  to  cultivate  in 
them  habits  of  muscular  attention.  When  listening  to  in- 
struction, or  reciting  a  lesson,  or  performing  a  task,  they 
should  not  be  permitted  to  indulge  in  lazy,  lounging  postures 
of  body,  unmeaning  expressions  of  countenance,  faint  and 
languid  tones  of  voice,  and  vacillating  or  heartless  looks  of 
the  eye.  These  will  all  inevitably  re-act  on  the  mind,  and 
produce  there  a  listless  and  fickle  attention.  On  the  con- 
trary, both  in  the  family  and  the  school,  teach  them  to  sit 
and  stand  erect ;  to  plant  the  foot  6rmly  on  the  floor  when 
they  come  to  recite  ;  to  brace  up  the  body  ;  to  look  to  the 
teacher ;  to  fasten  the  eye  upon  him  ;  to  catch  clearly  and 
immediately  the  words  that  he  utters ;  and  to  speak,  though 
not  boisterously,  yet  in  an  animated,  prompt,  cheerful,  and 
distinct  manner.  New  life  will  thus  be  infused  into  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  family,  and  the  exercises  of  the  school. 
Permanent  good  habits  will  be  formed.  The  muscles  adapt- 
ed to  the  exercise  of  mental  attention  will  acquire  increased 
vigor  by  use.  The  exertion  will  become  easy  and  pleasant. 
The  instrument  will  be  put  and  kept  in  tune,  and  the  per- 
former find  both  greater  power  and  success  in  using  it. 

All  this,  too,  will  be  a  powerful  auxiliary  of  good  order 
and  correct  conduct.  Break  up  in  the  family  and  the  school, 
those  awkward,  indolent  positions  and  movements  of  the 
body,  and  indiflerent  and  careless  looks,  and  dull,  drawling 
modes  of  utterance  which  too  often  prevail,  and  introduce 
in  their  stead  those  habits  of  muscular  attention  which  have 
been  described,  and  much  will  be  done  to  aid  the  parent  and 
teacher  in  cultivating  among  the  children  entrusted  to  their 
care,  a  spirit  of  subordination,  and  of  decorous  and  agreea- 
ble deportment.  But  to  do  this  efiectually,  the  parent  and 
the  teacher  must  set  the  example.  They  must  be  attentive, 
bodily,  as  well  as  mentally.  They  must,  thus,  let  those 
whom  they  wish  to  educate  aright,  see  that  they  are  them- 
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selves  interested  in  their  work.  While  thej  exact  attention, 
of  the  two  kinds,  from  the  children,  let  them  give  it  in  re- 
turn. Let  their  own  postures  of  body,  expressions  of  coun- 
tenance, looks  of  the  eye,  and  modes  of  speaking,  be  what 
they  should  be,  and  then  they  may  hope,  adding  example  to 
precept,  to  accomplish  the  important  object  which  we  have 
been  considering.  The  writer  will  only  add  that  it  is  never 
too  late  to  begin  to  improve.  Let  those  who  have  listless, 
feeble,  and  awkward  habits  of  muscular  attention  in  their 
various  occupations,  but  try  the  experiment  of  a  reform  in 
the  ways  that  have  been  mentioned,  and  he  fears  not  to  say 
that  the  result  will  furnish  additional  proof  of  the  mighty  in- 
fluence that  the  body  has  both  over  the  mind  and  the  heart 


For  the  Annali  of  Edacation. 
Art.  V.   ACADEMIES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

In  the  efTorts  which  have  been  made  for  many  years  past 
to  improve  the  condition  of  seminaries  of  learning  in  New 
England,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  academies.  Col- 
leges make  an  almost  periodical  appeal  to  the  charities  of  the 
benevolent,  or  a  frequent  claim  on  the  resources  of  the 
State.  A  vast  system  of  aids  and  supervision  has  been  or- 
ganized and  put  in  motion  for  the  behoof  of  common  schools, 
with  an  array  of  Boards  and  Secretaries  devoted  exclusively 
to  them.  But  our  academies,  a  class  of  institutions  too, 
whose  influence  on  the  intellectual  character  of  New  Eng 
land  has  been  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  either  colleges 
or  common  schools,  seem  to  be  overlooked ;  and,  in  the  pre- 
vailing zeal  for  popular  education,  which  is  strangely  as- 
sumed to  be  the  same  with  elementary  and  primary  educa- 
tion, are  in  danger  of  being  neglected  and  forgotten. 

Academies  had  their  origin  in  the  conviction  deeply  and 
universally  felt,  that  there  are  degrees  of  attainment  which 
the  common  school  is  not  fitted  to  bestow ;  and  kinds  of 
knowledge  which  it  is  highly  important  to  bring  within  the 
reach  of  all  our  youth,  which  are  beyond  the  competency  of 
the  common  district  school.  That  school  was  kept  perhaps 
ten  months  in  the  year  for  the  smaller  children,  and  three  or 
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four  for  the  larger ;  in  the  summer  by  a  mistress,  in  the  win- 
ter by  a  master.  The  branches  taught  were  the  strictly  ele- 
mentary, reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic,  and  at  no 
Hnall  hazard  of  at  least  the  charge  of  affectation  and  pe- 
dantry would  any  master  have  talked  of  physiology  and  met- 
aphysics, and  such  things  common  enough  in  these  days  in 
those  seminaries.  Between  them  and  the  college  was  a 
broad  space,  unbridged ;  and  while  many  clergymen  eked 
out  a  scanty  salary  by  fitting  boys  for  College,  it  was  found 
conyenient  likewise  to  establish  schools  of  a  higher  rank 
which  should  have  this  for  a  specific  object.  Moreover 
there  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  large  class  of  youth,  in- 
quisitive, intelligent,  and  quick-witted,  whose  minds  could 
not  be  satisfied  by  the  narrow  and  imperfect  training  of  the 
district  school,  and  whose  pecuniary  resources  and  plans  of 
life  would  not  allow  them  to  attempt  a  thorough  liberal  edu- 
cation. To  supply  this  deficiency  and  meet  these  wants, 
academies  have  been  instituted  in  many  of  the  towns  of 
New  England.  They  in  most  instances  sprung  into  being 
without  legislative  aid  ;  a  few  only  having  received  grants  of 
wild  lands  from  the  government.  They  had  their  origin  in 
the  necessities  of  the  people,  and  a  spontaneous  effort  on 
their  part  to  relieve  them. 

The  inquiry  is  a  very  important  one,  whether  common 
schools  with  any  improvements  which  can  be  made  in  them, 
will  ever  be  so  far  raised  from  their  present  condition,  as  in 
any  good  degree  to  answer  the  ends  which  academies  were 
designed  to  answer  ?  We  do  not  know  what  may  be  the 
plans  or  the  hopes  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  promoting 
common  school  education  among  us.  We  are,  however, 
most  clearly  of  opinion,  that  as  the  objects  proposed  by  the 
two  are  utterly  different,  they  cannot  be  accomplished  but 
by  different  systems,  and  that  no  change  in  the  course  of 
study,  or  increase  in  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  it,  can 
ever  cause  the  common  district  school  to  be  what  the  acad- 
emy is  and  ought  to  be.  Central  town  schools  may  in  some 
cases  be  substituted  and  with  good  effect,  but  this  can  be 
done  in  only  a  few  of  the  larger  towns,  and  the  academy  oc- 
cupying substantially  the  same  place  in  education  that  it 
now  does,  must  always  be  among  us. 

These  institutions,  though  they  thus  had  their  origin  in  a 
uniYersally  felt  necessity,  have  been  in  the  majority  of  cases 
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inadequately  sustained,  and  have  but  imperfectly  executed 
their  office.  Among  the  causes  of  this  inadequate  support 
are  the  great  number  of  them,  nearness  or  inconvenience 
of  location,  local  jealousies,  <tc.  We  purpose  to  notice 
some  of  the  principal  defects  in  the  academies  of  New  Eng- 
land, in  the  hope  of  turning  the  attention  of  those  who  have 
influence  and  power  to  their  importance  and  their  remedy. 
Of  their  excellence  we  may  take  occasion  to  speak  here- 
after. 

The  first  defect  which  we  shall  mention,  and  one  of  the 
first  importance  is,  ihe  want  of  permanent  teachers. 

We  hold  it  to  be  almost  impossible  for  any  institution  or 
class  of  institutions  to  flourish  long  and  do  their  work  ade- 
quately without  permanent  teachers.  By  permanent  teach- 
ers we  mean  those  who  have  chosen  teaching  as  a  perma- 
nent occupation,  and  who  remain  at  least  several  years  in  the 
same  school.  It  hardly  needs  argument  in  our  day,  though 
we  could  argue  the  case  if  it  were  needful,  to  show  that  the 
education  of  youth  is  too  sacred  and  arduous  a  task,  that 
the  responsibilities  involved  in  the  undertaking  of  it  are  too 
vast,  and  the  preparatory  discipline  too  long  and  too  severe, 
to  allow  its  being  entered  on  with  fair  hope  of  anything  like 
complete  success,  by  one  who  regards  it  as  a  new  experi- 
ment, and  a  means  to  something  further  on.  The  early 
years  of  any  teacher's  professional  life  are  but  a  series  of  ex- 
periments ;  his  experience  is  month  by  month  of  plans 
changed,  and  mistakes  corrected,  and  wisdom  growing  out 
of  error.  The  principles  of  the  art  may  be  taught  in  nor- 
mal schools  and  elsewhere,  and  thus  much  is  gained ;  but  no 
more  can  the  statement  of  principles  and  a  few  weeks  prac- 
tical use  or  observation  communicate  the  art  of  instruction, 
than  the  definition  of  a  plane  and  an  account  of  the  muscles 
that  are  to  be  used  in  wielding  it,  can  make  a  good  carpen- 
ter. The  matter  is  well  understood,  though  often  practically 
neglected,  in  relation  to  the  instructors  in  our  common 
schools.  He  who  has  taught  the  same  school  for  twenty 
suceessive  winters,  as  has  been  the  case  in  some  of  our 
country  school  districts,  is  twenty  times  a  better  teacher  than 
he  who  takes  it  for  a  three  months  trial  and  to  get  a  living 
for  the  next  six.  A  long  continuance  in  the  same  place  and 
occupation  gives  reputation,  authority,  confidence.  The 
teacher's  course  gradually  ceases  to  be  tentative.    It  be- 
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ccmes  steady,  uniform,  guided  by  a  definite  plan  in  a  deter- 
oiinat^tnethody  and  is  rendered  firm  by  a  consciousness  of 
streo^l  Moreover  permanence  ensures  respect.  The  new 
pup3  looks  up  with  a  fuller  confidence  to  the  master  who 
has 'taught  his  elder  brothers.  The  confidence  of  the  pa- 
rent too,  and  his  consequent  co-operation,  or  at  least,  acqui- 
escence, are  more  certain.  He  who  would  question  and  dis- 
pute all  the  measures  of  the  new  comer,  will  respect  the  de- 
cisions, and  abide  by  the  rules  of  one  whose  character  is  al- 
ready established,  and  whose  experience  is  not  less  than  his 
own.  ^*  They  manage  these  things  better  "  abroad,  in  Scot- 
land for  instance ;  where  the  parish  schoolmaster  receives  a 
fixed  stipend,  scanty  indeed,  but  for  life,  and  where,  by  hav- 
ing been  the  tutor  of  almost  successive  generations,  he  ac- 
quires the  respect  and  the  love  of  all,  and  a  rank  in  the  par- 
ishy  which  makes  ample  amends  for  the  want  of  a  wider 
&iiie. 

Again,  there  can  be  no  sufllicient  inducement  nor  oppor- 
tunity even,  without  permanence,  for  a  man  to  make  those 
attainments  in  knowledge,  which  the  teacher  must  make  to 
become  fit  for  his  profession.  Let  it  be  considered  what  ex- 
tent and  diversity  of  knowledge,  what  practical  skill,  and 
what  thoroughness  of  attainment  every  teacher  of  an  acade- 
my must  have  gained,  to  be  what  the  teacher  of  an  acade- 
my in  New  England  ought  to  be.  Look  at  the  wide  range 
of  studies  actually  pursued  and  which  ought  to  be  pursued, 
by  the  great  body  of  the  youth  among  us.  And  in  this 
ffiBiice  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  education  of  a 
vast  majority  of  the  most  respectable  and  useful  females  is 
finished  at  these  institutions.  The  teacher  then,  must  be  a 
good  classical  scholar,  (for  lads  are  fitted  for  college  in  al- 
most every  one  of  them,)  accurately  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  imbued  with 
their  spirit.  He  must  be  a  good  mathematician,  well  versed 
in  natural  philosophy,  algebra,  geometry,  and  their  ordinary 
applications,  with  mechanics  and  astronomy,  for  all  are  em- 
braced in  his  sphere  of  things  to  be  taught.  Add  to  these 
chemistry,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  we  have  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted the  round  of  studies  in  which  he  must  engage,  and 
in  which  to  maintain  his  rank  and  that  of  his  school  he 
most  make  at  least,  a  respectable  proficiency.  Thoroughly 
to  master  the  principles  of  any  one  of  these  departments  of 
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learning,  and  to  acquire  a  complete  knowledge  of  their  de- 
tails,— and  this  is  necessary  to  complete  success  in  teaching 
in  any, — is  a  labor  for  years  ;  and  the  teacher  must  have, 
what  as  yet  he  has  not,  apart  from  his  own  love  of  study,  a 
suitable  opportunity  and  an  adequate  inducement  patiently 
to  toil  in  these  researches,  till  he  can  impart  from  the  per- 
fectness  of  his  own  attainments,  a  perfect  thoroughness  of 
learning. 

Another  defect  in  the  academies  of  New  England  is  the 
want  of  authority  in  the  teacher.  Not  that  it  is  desirable 
to  place  an  absolute  power  in  his  hands,  nor  that  in  many 
instances  due  authority  is  not  exercised  and  submitted  to ; 
but  the  system,  the  constitution  of  these  seminaries,  in  most 
instances,  gives  him  little  or  no  power  beyond  the  influence 
of  his  personal  character,  and  the  eflicacy  of  his  persuasion. 
The  pupil  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  his  teacher  only 
during  the  hours  of  recitation  or  at  most  of  study,  and  is 
at  other  times  beyond  even  his  surveillance.  He  cannot 
compel  the  lazy  and  loitering  :  he  cannot  coerce  the  refrac- 
tory ;  he  cannot  punish  the  vicious.  The  severest  penalty 
that  can  be  inflicted  for  ordinary  transgressions  and  slight 
improprieties,  is  a  reproof  or  an  admonition ;  and  for  the 
grossest  outbreak  of  violence  or  insubordination,  a  dismissal ; 
a  course  seldom  resorted  to,  as  it  is  found  to  throw  as  much 
discredit  on  the  teacher's  skill  in  government,  as  upon  the 
pupil  whom  it  is  designed  to  punish.  This  want  of  authori- 
ty results  from  the  constitution  of  academies,  which,  though 
incorporated  and  under  the  control  of  boards  of  trustees,  are* 
in  fact,  only  private  schools,  sometimes  slightly  endowed,  with 
a  permanent  building  and  some  few  conveniences  for  teach- 
ing, as  a  small  library.  They  are,  as  such  dependent,  main- 
ly on  the  students  who  come  to  them,  and  are  of  course  very 
much  in  their  power. 

We  may  resume  this  subject  in  a  future  number. 

C.  C. 
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CLASSICS. 

Wb  have  made  the  following  extracts  from  an  article,  with 
the  above  title,  in  the  Literary  and  Theological  Review,  writ- 
ten by  Professor  Lewis  of  the  University  of  New  York.  The 
many  discussions  on  the  value  of  classical  literature  which  have 
agitated  the  public  mind  in  years  past,  seem  to  have  resulted  ia 
the  very  general  conviction,  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics 
must  form  an  integral  part  and  a  large  part  of  a  course  of  lib- 
eral education.  Yet,  we  believe,  there  is  no  department  of  in- 
struction, the  theory  of  which  has  been  more  neglected,  or  in 
which  the  results  have  been  more  imperfect,  and  inadequate. 
We  have  known  the  plan  proposed  by  Professor  Lewis,  to  have 
been  adopted  with  wonderful  success,  and  we  earnestly  com- 
mend it  to  the  consideration  of  classical  teachers.  The  teach- ^ 
er  however,  who  tries  it,  ought  to  accompany  his  efforts  with  la- 
borious and  minute  instruction,  and  thorough  explanation,  on 
which  the  success  of  the  method  will  materially  depend ;  and 
he  mast  exercise  a  constant  vigilance,  to  guard  against  a  mere 
roemoriter  and  unintelligent  study,  by  aiming  continually  to  im- 
part somewhat  of  the  enthusiasm  which  the  lover  of  the  classics^ 
feels,  and  which  the  pupil  in  even  the  early  stages  of  his  pro-  ' 
gress,  may  be  made  in  some  degree  to  feel.  ' 

Herein  we  conceive  lies  the  grand  secret  of  education. 
The  fear  of  punishment  or  disgrace  soon  loses  its  eflfect,  and 
the  oiiods  which  need  it  are  those  of  which  we  can  have  the  ^ 
least  hope.    The  excitement  of  emulation  or  rivalry  seems  i  ^ 
morally  wrongs  and  must  be  condemned  as  an  appeal  to  a  1^2 
possioD  which  needs  rather  to  be  checked  than  encouraged..!-^ 
Inducements  founded  upon  the  idea  that  the  acquisition  of/ 
knowledge  is  easy,  and  attempts  to  render  it  so  by  removing 
its  necessary  asperities,  are  soon  found  to  be  delusive,  and 
productive  only  of  mental  indolence  or  disappointed  hopes. 
But  the  delight  of  accurate  knowledge,  the  charming  sensa- 
tion which  accompanies  the  consciousness  of  knowing  any- 
thing well,  be  it  in  the  higher  or  more  humble  departments 
of  science,  is  the  surest  guaranty  of  increasing  and  perse- 
vering efforts  for  still  farther  acquisitions.    And  this  is  a 
stimulus  under  the  influence  of  which  almost  every  subject 
may  be  brought,  and  of  which  every  faithful  teacher  may 
avail  himself.    Only  let  great  pains  be  taken,  and  much  pa- 
tience exercised,  that  the  first  lessons  be  most  thoroughly 
16 
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and  completely  learned,  even  to  the  minutest  particulars : 
that  no  difficulty  of  the  smallest  kind  be  left  in  the  way,  as 
a  perplexing  impediment  in  some  future  portion  of  the 
course  ;  only  let  this  be  effectually  secured,  and  the  student, 
under  the  glowing  delight  of  conscious  accurate  knowledge, 
and  the  encouraging  feeling  that  this  has  been  the  result  of 
the  toilsome  exercise  of  his  own  powers,  will  proceed  with 
eager  relish  to  his  subsequent  task ;  a  relish  which  will  be 
increased  at  every  step,  provided  this  regimen  is  rigidly  ad- 
hered to.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  thorough  ac- 
quisition in  this  way  of  all  the  forms  of  the  Greek  nouns 
and  adjectives  together  with  the  accents,  quantity,  and  rules 
of  inflection,  would  almost  infallibly  secure  a  satisfactory 
acquaintance  with  the  whole  range  of  Greek  literature.  We 
need  not  contrast  with  this  the  painful  emotions  which  arise 
from  confused  and  inaccurate  knowledge.  With  thousands 
the  vivid  recollection  of  the  discouraging  perplexities  which 
may  be  traced  to  this  cause,  constitute  about  the  only  re- 
membrance of  their  academic  or  collegiate  course. 
f  It  is  high  time  the  secret  should  be  disclosed,  that  not- 
withstanding our  Uamiltonian  and  Pestalozzi  schemes,  not- 
withstanding our  productive  and  inductive  systems,  and  all 
the  new  inventions  and  quackery  of  the  day,  there  is,  after 
all,  no  great  mystery  in  the  art  of  teaching.  Mistakes  arise 
^from  overlooking  the  simplicity  and  singleness  of  the  object. 
It  is  nothing  more  than  conveying  to  one  mind  what  exists 
clearly  in  another,  with  this  ditference,  that  the  teacher  is 
supposed  to  see  the  results  and  to  understand  the  philosophy 
of  the  process,  whilst  the  student  must  of  necessity  be 
taught  to  take  his  first  lessons  as  matters  of  authority  and 
*  memory,  antecedent  to,  and  affording  a  foundation  for,  a 
subsequent  exercise  of  the  reason.  According  to  this  view, 
the  qualifications  of  a  good  teacher  may  be  briefly  defined 
to  be  these  :  1st,  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  science 
be  professes  to  teach  ;  2d,  unwearied  patience,  ever  resist- 
ing the  temptation  to  suffer  his  pupils  to  proceed  to  a  sec- 
ond lesson  until  they  have  completely  mastered  the  first ; 
and  Sd,  an  unyielding  determination  to  make  perfect  accu- 
racy the  first  thing,  and  second  thing,  and  third  thing,  in 
every  course  of  education,  and  every  department  of  science. 
Let  the  old  plan  of  exercising  the  memory  be  revived,  if  for 
no  other  purpofe  than  theraby  to  give  strength  and  clearneii 
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to  aD  the  other  fiaculties  of  the  mind.  Let  elementary  gram- 
mars be  selected,  full,  yet  concise,  expressed  with  all  that 
logical  accuracy  for  which  the  older  works  of  the  kind  were 
distinguished,  giving  results  alone,  instead  of  perplexing  the 
student's  mind  at  the  outset  with  pedantic  theories  of  a  lan- 
guage of  which  as  yet  he  knows  nothing.  When  he  has 
waraed  by  authority  the  structure  of  the  language  as  an  ex- 
isting thing,  a  good  foundation  will  be  laid  for  subsequent 
instruction  in  relation  to  its  origin  and  philosophy.  Of 
grammars  thus  selected,  let  the  whole,  and  not  merely  de- 
tached parts,  be  thoroughly  committed  to  memory,  and  re- 
peated, until  the  forms,  inflections,  rules  and  idioms,  with 
their  various  modifications  and  exceptions,  are  stereotyped 
in  the  mind,  and  without  any  further  efibrt  of  memory  arise 
habitually  and  spontaneously  to  the  thoughts.  All  this,  to 
be  sare,  requires  no  great  skill,  and  puts  in  no  claim  to  origi- 
nality ;  but  it  requires  patience  and  perseverance,  and  with 
these  qualities,  this  indispensable  work  may  be  accomplish- 
'ed.  Let  this  be  accompanied  by  constant  exercise,  in  wri- 
ting, accenting  and  pronouncing,  together  with  the  reading 
and  parsing  of  such  examples  as  may  most  eflectually  famil- 
iarize the  rules  and  forms  which  have  been  learned,  until  the 
grammar,  the  soul  or  substantial  part  of  the  language,  has 
been  completely  mastered,  and  the  subsequent  acquisition  of 
words  will  be  both  easy  and  pleasant.  In  vain,  on  any  other 
plan,  will  the  lexicon  be  worn  out  in  an  endless  repetition  of 
the  same  wearisome  and  unsatisfactory  exercise.  Words 
will  be  easily  remembered  and  rapidly  acquired,  when  the 
grammatical  frame-work  has  been  prepared  in  the  mind  for 
their  reception.  To  expect  it  on  any  other  system  is  as  ab- 
surd as  the  attempt  to  build  a  wall  without  cement,  com- 
posed only  of  loose  pebbles  or  grains  of  sand.  Let  half 
year,  if  necessary,  (although  this  length  of  time  will  seldom 
be  required,)  be  employed  in  this  grammatical  exercise. 
Six  months  thus  occupied,  will  save  treble  that  amount  of 
time  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  course,  or  rather  will  pre- 
vent the  whole  from  being  utterly  wasted.  The  estimate,^ 
however,  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  no  other  studies 
are  pursued  in  connection  with  the  languages  ;  otherwise  a 
much  longer  period  would  be  required.  Let  a  second  year ,  ^ 
be  spent  in  the  slow  and  cautious  reading  of  some  pure  Lat- 
in author,  with  continual  parsing  of  every  word ;  the  stead j/ 
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and  constant  repetition  of  the  grammar  being  still  regarded 
as  the  primary  object.  During  this  period  the  student  should 
be  regularly  exercised  in  writing  the  language,  and  in  making 
double  translations  from  Latin  to  Enghsh,  and  from  English 
to  Latin  ;  also  in  construing  in  this  double  manner  from  the 
voice  of  his  teacher,  and  with  the  book  closed  ;  proceeding 
from  single  words  to  complete  sentences,  until  the  thought ' 
comes  to  his  mind  in  the  Latin  order,  and  the  full  power  of 
a  Latin  sentence  is  felt  as  an  inseparable  whole.    This,  as 

Swe  said  before,  requires  patience,  but  with  patience  it  can 
be  done ;  and  when  the  course  is  fairly  commenced,  and 
thoroughly  persevered  in,  the  rapidity  of  the  actual  progress 
may  be  found  to  exceed  the  teacher's  most  sanguine  expec- 
'stations.  By  actual  progress  we  mean  not  the  amount  of  ap- 
parent space  passed  over  during  the  first  year,  but  the  real 
degree  of  satisfactory  insight  into  the  nature  and  structure 
of  the  language.  Let  the  student  also,  during  this  time,  be 
supplied  with  convenient  blank  books,  containing  well  writ- 
ten forms  of  all  the  declinable  parts  of  speech,  together  with* 
all  the  rules  of  syntax,  aad  let  him  be  required  to  inscribe, 
under  their  appropriate  heads,  every  new  form  and  construc- 
tion he  may  meet  with  at  each  recitation.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  third  six  months,  (allowing  the  fullest  extension 
of  time,)  will  find  the  scholar  thus  exercised  possessed  of 
far  more  substantial  knowledge  of  the  language,  than  one 
who  has  hurried  over  far  more  ground,  and  npparently  made 
much  more  rapid  progress.  His  subsequent  course  may 
then  be  contintial  reading,  in  which  he  may  be  pushed  to 
bis  full  speed,  and  carried  forward  with  as  much  rapidity  as 
the  encouragements  of  his  teacher,  his  own  well  acquired 
habits  of  diligence,  and  the  exquisite  delight  of  accurate 
knowledge  can  ensure.*  Henceforth  he  will  have  before 
^bim  an  unembarrassed  field  of  enjoyment,  which  will  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  any  other  stimulus.  The  grand  ob- 
\  ject  will  have  been  attained.  His  subsequent  perseverance, 
;  and  attachment  through  life  to  classical  literature  will  have 

^  an  illuitration  and  proof  of  thia  position,  the  fact  may  be  mentioned, 
that  in  a  aohool  condacteo  upon  this  plan,  daring  the  period  in  which  one 
class  were  diligently  occupied  with  the  first  two  hundred  lines  of  the 
iEneid,  another  scholar,  who  had  previously  gone  through  a  similar  pro* 
cess,  read  with  accuracy  the  whole  of  Herodotus,  four  select  orations  of 
Demosthenes,  and  fifteen  books  of  the  Odyssey,  together  with  an  almost 
maai  qiuatUy  of  Latin. 
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been  secured.  Henceforth  his  progress  will  be  measured, 
not  by  the  scanty  and  oft-times  ill-selected  fragments  which 
are  found  in  our  ordinary  school  books,  each  one  presenting 
only  a  renewal  of  the  same  difficulties,  but  by  the  entire  ^ 
reading  of  some  of  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  by  rigidly  pursuing  this  course  with  both^ 
languages,  the  six  princi^  Roman  and  Grecian  historians, 
their  best  orators,  and  a  large  share  of  their  epic  and  dra- 
matic poetry  might  be  read  in  less  time  than  is  frequently  oc- 
cupied in  preparing  for  college.  Like  the  mechanical  law 
ot  the  accumulation  of  forces,  there  would  be  in  such  a 
course  a  continual  acceleration  of  velocity,  rapid  in  propor- 
tion to  the  first  slow  and  cautious  progress,  and  more  than 
exceeding  the  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  times  and  distances 
passed  over. 

Classes  thus  prepared  in  the  academy  or  primary  schools, 
will  enter  upon  their  collegiate  course,  far  in  advance  of 
those  who  ordinarily  graduate  from  our  higher  institutions ;  . 
and  instead  of  occupying  the  professor  with  the  details  of 
the  grammar  school,  will  allow  him  to  perform,  what  shouki 
ever  be  his  legitimate  duties,  viz.  in  in  a  continued  series  of 
lectures  to  improve  himself,  and  to  direct  the  minds  of  his 
classes  to  the  higher  departments  of  classical  literature ;  to 
discuss  the  philosophy  of  the  ancient  languages ;  to  point 
out  the  rich  stores  of  metaphysical  thought,  which  are  con- 
tained in  primitive  terms ;  to  examine  the  critical  excellen- 
cies of  the  ancient  writers  ;  to  dwell  upon  the  sublimity  of 
the  primitive  philosophy  ;  and  to  disclose  to  well  prepared 
and  delighted  auditors  the  never  fading  beauties  of  the 
world's  earliest  poetry. 

These,  we  say,  should  be  reserved  for  the  collegiate  course, 
or  at  least  for  its  higher  classes.  They  cannot  be  realized 
in  the  earlier  period,  whilst  the  mind  is  occupied  with  the 
drudgery  of  grammars  and  lexicons.  During  this  time  all 
that  is  said  about  the  beauties  of  the  classic  authors,  must 
appear  unmeaning  pedantry,  unless  the  student  is  led  to  re- 

r habitual  confidence  in  the  encouraging  declarations  of 
teacher,  that  as  a  recompense  for  patient  toil  and  accu- 
rate investigation,  there  is  in  reserve  for  him  a  rich  and  in- 
exhaustible mine  of  the  most  refined  enjoyment. 

The  plan  proposed  iu  this  article,  as  we  said  before,  pre- 
•ents  no  claim  to  the  merit  of  originality.   It  is  the  same 
16* 
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/old  method  that  was  formerly  practised  in  the  Eton  and 
Westminster  schools,  and  the  English  universities,  embra- 
cing many  other  things  which  our  hasty  and  concise  sketch 
did  not  allow  us  to  mention.  It  is  the  same  method  which 
produced  those  thorough  classical  scholars  whose  attainments 

^we  now  regard  with  astonishment ;  among  whom  were  not 
only  those  distinguished  theologians  who  have  been  the  or- 

i  nament  and  defence  of  Christianity,  but  also  (what  with  us 
would  be  a  still  greater  subject  of  wonder)  many  who  rank- 
ed high  in  the  lists  of  politicians  and  statesmen.  Why  may 
not  the  same  results  be  produced  in  our  day  and  in  our  own 

(  land  ?  Even  should  it  require  the  same,  or  even  a  longer 
time  than  that  which  is  ordinarily  occupied,  it  cannot  be  de- 
voted to  a  more  worthy  object  or  a  more  useful  branch  of 
education. 

The  most  formidable  objection  seems  to  lie  against  this 
method  of  studying  the  grammar.  Memoriter  instruction 
has  been  so  long  neglected,  and  more  easy  methods  so  much 
resorted  to,  that  the  faculty  of  memory  seems  every  where 
weakened  and  incapable  of  those  efforts  which  in  former 
times,  and  under  more  rigid  discipline,  it  has  been  known  to 
put  forth.  In  consequence  of  this  the  idea  of  committing 
to  memory  whole  grammars,  including  exceptions,  observa- 
tions, irregular  forms  and  lists  of  irregular  verbs,  appears 
frightful  both  to  the  scholar  and  the  teacher.  A  greater  dif- 
ficulty still  seems  connected  with  the  thought  of  retaining 
such  a  mass  in  the  memory,  after  its  various  parts  have  been 
once  committed.  It  may  be  admitted,  that  if  the  scholar 
can  acquire  two  pages  one  day  he  may  do  the  same  the  next, 
and  so  on  as  long  as  the  exercise  is  continued  ;  but  how  shall 
all  this  be  retained  i  is  the  great  question.  The  answer 
brings  us  to  another  very  simple  process  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing, which  solves  the  difficulty  at  once.  It  is  the  process  of 
constant  daily  repetition,  or  of  repeating  every  day  from  tho 
beginning  of  the  book  until  the  space  passed  over  renders  it 
too  long  for  one  recitation,  and  then  beginning  back  and 
going  over  the  same  process,  until  in  each  review  the  class 
is  broujght  up  to  the  point  of  present  advancement.  Nor 
will  this  require  the  time  at  recitation  which  would  at  first 
seem  necessary.  Great  patience  and  perseverance  might  be 
demanded  for  a  few  first  lessons,  but  after  this,  each  repeti- 
tioD  will  produce  such  a  fiomdiliarity  with  the  language,  and 
16* 
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Rich  a  readiness  and  rapidity  of  utterance,  that  a  great 
amoant  of  space  may  be  passed  over  in  a  very  short  time ; 
and  this  readiness  would  be  increased  at  every  similar  trial. 
With  a  class  well  exercised  in  this  manner  from  the  begin- 
ning, the  whole  Greek  verb  might  be  distinctly  pronounced 
in  fess  than  ten  minutes,  and  the  half,  if  not  the  whole  of 
one  of  our  larger  grammars  might  be  repeated  in  one  Satur- 
day forenoon,  or  some  other  time  specially  devoted  to  the 
object.  By  this  means  the  grammar  is  learned  in  that  man- 
ner which  some  affect  so  much  to  condemn,  viz.  by  rote.  It 
becomes  (if  we  may  repeat  an  expression  which  we  have 
several  times  used)  stereotyped  in  the  memory  ;  or  rather  it 
posses  beyond  the  domain  of  memory,  and  enters  into  the 
habitual  associations  of  thought.  It  is  by  this  severe  excr-^ 
dse  of  this  memory  at  first,  that  it  is  afterwards  actually  re- 
lieved from  that  heavy  burthen  which  other  modes  of  in- 
struction throw  upon  it.  The  forms*  and  rules  no  longer  re- 
quire the  painful  effort  of  recollection,  or  the  still  more  toil- 
some process  of  constant  recurrence  to  the  book.  They  are 
no  longer  remembered,  but  like  the  forms  and  peculiarities 
of  our  own  language,  become  a  part  of  the  inner  property  of 
the  mind.  A  wrong  inflection  or  construction  is  no  longer 
simply  remefnbered  but  is  felt  to  be  wrong.  Bad  grammar 
in  Greek  or  Latin  (if  we  may  use  a  common  expression) 
ioundi  bad  as  well  as  in  English.  It  is  thus  we  claim  by 
this  process,  however  paradoxical  it  may  appear,  actually  to 
relieve  the  memory  in  all  the  subsequent  part  of  the  stu- 
dent's course." 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Comparative  View  of  Awcient  Histoet  ;  Embracino  a  Sketch 
or  TUB  Contemporary  History  of  the  Nations  of  Antiqui- 
ty :  To  which  are  added,  Observations  on  Chronological 
Eras  ;  comprising  an  explanation  of  the  different  ancient  and 
modem  systems  of  computing  time,  and  the  modes  of  reducing 
each  to  a  correspondence  with  the  Christian  Era:  by  Joshua  Toul- 
min  Smith,  author  of  Progress  of  Philosophy  among  the  An« 
cients,"  &c.  pp.  132.  8?o.  Boston:  Uilliard,  Gray  &  Company. 
1858. 

It  may  tmly  be  said  that  the  common  method  of  teaching  history 
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is  a  very  patehxDork  piece  of  business.  We  do  not  n)ean  that  tbere 
do  not  exist  excellent  histories  of  different  nations  and  coontries, 
but  that  the  mode  in  which  history  is  generally  first  communicated 
to  the  mind  is  imperfect  and  injudicious.  It  is  sufficiently  obTious 
that  the  real  use  of  history  is,  to  show  how,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, men  will  act.  The  history  of  a  single  nation  may  do  this 
in  a  degree,  but  it  will  be  very  imperfectly.  In  order  truly  to  know 
in  what  circumstances  any  nation  or  people  stands,  at  any  one  time» 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  what  are  the  circumstances  of  other  na- 
tions and  people  ai  thi  same  time.  It  is  by  this  comparison  alone 
that  we  can  properly  estimate  the  use  made  by  any  one  people  of 
the  circumstances  surrounding  them.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that 
in  schools  and  colleges  in  general,  history  is  taught  by  taking,  first, 
the  history,  elementary  or  more  detailed,  of  one  nation,  and  then  of 
another,  till  the  round  is  gone  through.  A  student  may  thus  indeed 
get  a  very  good  idea  of  what  events  transpired  in  any  one  eoun- 
try,  at  any  particular  time,  but  that  is  all  he  will  get.  He  will  not 
know, — and  very  few  students  de  know — what  was  going  on  among 
one  people,  while  certain  transactions  were  going  on  among  another. 
Many,  for  example,  would  be  compelled  to  hesitate,  if  asked  what 
was  going  on  in  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  or  Asia,  at  the  time  Solomon 
was  King  of  Israel.  Thus  the  real  use  of  history,  the  coropsrisoa 
of  the  different  degrees  of  advance  of  different  nations,  their  differ- 
ent employment  of  the  same  circumstances,  is  totally  lost. 

A  work  which  should  display  history  in  a  different  form,  exhibit- 
ing the  contemporary  hittory  of  different  nations,  showing  how  all 
were  going  on  at  the  same  time,  was  certainly  a  desideratum,  both 
for  private  reference,  but  especially  in  school  education.  The  work 
whose  title  we  have  given,  supplies  this  desideratum.  The  histori- 
cal portion  of  this  work  comprises  a  compendious  outline  of  the 
events  of  the  different  nations  of  antiquity.  It  is  sufficiently  brief 
not  to  overload  the  memory  with  minute  details,  while  no  events  of 
any  importance  are  omitted.  We  would  observe  too,  that  the  author 
has  not  servilely  copied  from  old  and  imperfect  histories,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  but  has  introduced  remarks,  on  some  points  of  history, 
which  seem  nearer  to  the  truth  than  any  common  version.  In  each 
of  these  cases  he  gives  his  authorities  in  a  note,  so  that  the  teacher 
can  verify  the  truth  himself. 

This  work  may,  with  great  advantage,  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  beginner  in  history,  instead  of  the,  so  called,  UniverstU  Hislo^ 
ties  which  it  is  now  the  custom  to  employ  ;  and  which,  though  they 
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comprise  al]  natioDS  in  one  volume,  are  free  from  none  of  the  de- 
fects already  pointed  oat,  while  they  contain  none  of  the  advantages 
of  larger  individual  histories.  The  beginner  will  here  find  the 
important  events  of  all  nations  of  antiquity  told  in  an  interesting 
manner,  and  some  valuable  lessons  drawn  from  them  in  the  conclu- 
ding chapter.  But  the  work  will  not  be  useful  to  the  beginner  alone. 
It  will  be  an  admirable  assistant  to  the  student  who  has  advanced 
higher,  and  is  examining  larger  works  on  individual  histories.  He 
may,  with  great  advantage,  refer,  as  he  proceeds,  to  the  pages  of  this 
volume,  to  gain  an  insight,  or  refresh  his  memory,  as  to  contempo- 
rary events  in  other  nations. 

We  must  not  forget  to  notice  the  "  Introdtictory  Remarks  on  the 
Use  and  Study  of  History,*^  which  contain  many  judicious  sugges- 
tions, and  enhance  the  value  of  the  work. 

Of  the  "  Obtervations  on  Chronological  Eras,^  we  need  say 
little.  The  title  page  expresses  in  part  their  object,  and  their 
utility  to  all,  not  merely  students  or  beginners,  but  general  readers, 
most  be  too  obvious  to  need  remark.  They  contain  an  immense 
mass  of  facts  and  illustrations,  which  can  be  found  no  where  else, 
mnd  which  are  evidently  the  result  of  much  research,  though  here 
presented  in  a  clear  form.  An  explanation  is  given  of  all  the  modes 
of  reckoning  time,  both  of  the  ancients  and  moderns  ;  of  the  An- 
cient Jewish,  Greek,  and  Roman  Calendars ;  of  the  reasons  and 
manner  of  the  change  from  what  is  called  old  to  new  style  in  our 
own  calendar,  &c.  Many  interesting  observations  occur  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  computation  by  the  christian  era  and  by  the  era  of  the 
world.  The  work  ends  with  a  table,  in  which  the  computations 
according  to  the  different  eras  are  compared  together.  Thus  the 
years  of  Rome,  of  the  Olympiads,  of  Nabonassar,  &c.,  are  placed 
side  by  side,  and  all  reduced  to  the  years  of  the  christian  era. 
This  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  all,  in  every  kind  of  historical 
reading. 

We  again  recommend  this  work  to  the  attention  our  readers,  con- 
vinced that  both  the  historical  and  chronological  parts  will  be  found 
highly  useful.  We  hope  that  it  will  find  a  general  Introduction  into 
our  schools. 


We  are  obliged  to  defer  several  notices  which  were  prepared  for 
thif  namber. 
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From  the  American  duarterly  Register. 
UST  OF  STUDENTS  AT  COLLEGES  AND  THEOLOGICAL  SEM- 
INARIES IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  ACADEMICAL 
YEAR  1838-9. 

[The  Insti lotions  are  arranged  according  to  their  seniority,  and  the  presiding 
ofticpr  of  each  is  named.  In  colleges,  those  students  only  are  mentioned  who 
are  in  a  coarse  of  stady  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  The  List  is  as  fall 
as  we  could  make  it  irom  Annual  Catalogues,  or  authentic  accounts  which  we 
hare  been  able  to  obtain.] 

Colleges. 

Harvard  Univer$Uy,  Ms.  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  LL.  D.,  Presi- 
dent, Founded,  1638.  Seniors,  68  ;  Juniors,  44 ;  Sophomores,  54 ; 
Freshmen,  55.   Total,  216. 

Yale  College,  Ct.  Rev.  Jeremiah  Day,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Presi- 
dent. Founded,  1700.  Seniors,  95;  Juniors,  103;  Sophomores, 
106;  Freshmen,  108.   Total,  411. 

College  of  JSTew  Jertey.  Rev.  James  Camahan,  D,  D.,  Presi- 
dent. Founded,  1746.  Seniors,  73  ;  Juniors,  85 ;  Sophomores  55^ 
Freshmen,  17.   Total,  2S0. 

Columbia  College,  N.  Y.  Hon.  William  A.  Duer,  LL.  D.» 
President.  Founded,  1754.  Seniors,  84  ;  Juniors,  86 ;  Sophomores, 
89  ;  Freshmen,  47.    Total,  146. 

Brown  University ,  R.  I.  Rev,  Francis  Way  land,  D.  D», 
President.  Founded,  1764.  Seniors,  88  ;  Juniors,  55  ;  Sopho- 
mores, 41 ;  Freshmen,  48.   Total,  177. 

Rutgers  College,  N.  J.  Rev.  Phillip  Milledoler,  D.  D.  Presi- 
dent. Founded,  1770.  In  the  Senior,  Junior,  Sophomore  and 
Freshmen  classes,  76. 

Bowdoin  College,  Me.  Rev.  William  Allen,  D.  D.,  President 
Founded,  1794.  Seniors,  28  ;  Juniors,  81 ;  Sophomores,  85  ;  Fresh- 
men, 20.    Total,  114. 

Union  College,  N.  Y.  Rev.  Eliphalet  Nott,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
President.  Founded,  1795.  Seniors,  108;  Juniors,  87;  Sopho- 
mores, 42  ;  Freshmen,  20.   Total,  25T. 

Middlehury  College,  Yt.  Rev.  Joshua  Bates,  D.  D.,  President 
Founded,  1800.  Seniors,  41  ;  Juniors,  35 ;  Sophomores,  28 ;  Fresh- 
men, 19.   Total,  128. 

Jefferson  College,  Pa.  Rev.  Matthew  Brown,  D.  D.,  President 
Founded,  1802.  Seniors,  47  ;  Juniors,  42  ;  Sophomores,  33 ;  Fresh- 
men, 35.    Total,  157. 

Washington  College,  Pa.  Rev.  David  M'Conaughy,  D.  D.,  Pres- 
ident Founded,  1806.  Seniors,  11  ;  Juniors,  23  ;  Sophomores, 
13 ;  Freshmen,  10.  Total,  56. 
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HamUlon  College^  T.  Rev.  Joseph  Penny,  D.  D.,  President. 
Pounded,  1813.  Seniors,  19  ;  Juniors,  21 ;  Sophomores,  19 ; 
Fresh  nnen,  2S.   Total,  82. 

WaterviUe  College^  Me.  Rev.  Robert  E.  Pattison,  D.  D.,  Presi- 
dent. Founded,  1820.  Seniors,  19 ;  Juniors,  16  ;  Sophomores,  16  ; 
Freshmen,  22.   Total,  73. 

Woihington  CoUege,  Ct.  Rev.  Silas  Totten,  D.  D.,  President. 
Founded,  1824.  Seniors,  18  ;  Juniors,  18  ;  Sophomores,  21  ;  Fresh- 
men, 24.    Total,  81. 

Miami  University,  O.  Rev.  H.  Bishop,  D.  D.,  President.  Found- 
ed, 1824.  Seniors,  28  ;  Juniors,  29  ;  Sophomores,  32  ;  Freshmen, 
53.   Total,  123. 

Western  Reserve  College,  O.  Rev.  George  E.  Pierce,  D.  D., 
PresidenL  Founded,  1826.  Seniors,  8 ;  Juniors,  21 ;  Sophomores, 
41 ;  Freshmen,  26.   Total,  96. 

WesUyan  University,  Ct.  Rev.  Wilbur  Fisk,  D.  D.,  President. 
Founded,  1831.  Seniors,  27  ;  Juniors,  24 ;  Sophomores,  45  ; 
Freshmen,  43.   Total,  139. 

Marion  College,  Mo.  Rev.  William  S.  Potts,  M.  A.,  President. 
Founded,  1831.  Senior  1 ;  Juniors  7  ;  Sophomores,  6  ;  Freshmen, 
12.   Total,  26. 

Lafayette  College,  Pa.  Rev.  George  Junkins,  D.  D.,  President. 
Founded,  1832 — Senior,  11;  Junior,  13;  Sophomores,  15;  Freshmen, 
14.   Total  53. 

Marshall  College,  Pa.  Rev.  F.  A.  Ranch.  D.  P.,  President. 
Founded,  1836.  Seniors,  7  ;  Juniors,  8  ;  Sophomores,  17  ;  Fresh- 
men, 30.   Total,  52. 

Theological  Seminarie8« 

'"  Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  Mass.  Rev.  Justin  Edwards, 
D.  D.,  President.  Founded,  1808.  Senior  class,  27  ;  Middle  class, 
84 ;  Junior  class,  50.    Total,  111. 

Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Rev.  Archibald  Alexan- 
der, D.  D.,  Senior  Professor.  Founded,  1814.  Senior  class,  29  ; 
Middle  class,  84  ;  Junior  class,  29.   Total,  92. 

T^ologiedl  Seminary,  Bangor,  Me.  Rev.  Enoch  Pond,  D.  D., 
Senior  Professor.  Founded,  1816.  Senior  class,  18  ;  Middle  class, 
15 ;  Junior  class,  10.   Total,  43. 

Theological  Seminary,  (Episcopal,)  New  York  City.  Rt.  Rev. 
Benjamin  T.  Onderdonk,  D.  D.,  Senior  Professor.  Founded,  1819. 
Senior  claaii  18 ;  Middle  class,  24 ;  Junior  daof ,  34.  Total,  66. 
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Theological  Seminary i  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Rev.  James  Richardg,  D 
D.,  Senior  Professor.  Founded,  ISil.  Senior  class,  8  j  Middl 
Cla^s,  30 ;  Junior  class,  30.   Total,  48. 

Theological  Seminary,  New  Haven,  Ct  Rev.  Nathaniel  W 
Taylor,  D.  D.,  Senior  Professor.  Founded,  1822.  Senior  clan 
15  ;  Middle  class,  34  ;  Junior  class,  15.   Total,  74. 

Theological  Seminary,  Fairfax  Co.,  Va.  Rev.  Reuil  Keith,  D.  D 
Senior  Professor.  Founded  1822.  Senior  class  7  ;  Middle  claM 
8  ;  Junior  class,  5.    Total,  20. 

Theological  Seminary,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Rev.  Henry  Ware 
D.  D.,  Senior  Professor.  Founded,  1824.  Senior  class,  8  ;  Middle 
class,  6  ;  Junior  class,  5.    Total,  10. 

Theological  Seminary,  Newton,  Mass.  Rev.  Irah  Chase,  M.  A 
Senior  Professor.  Founded,  1825.  Senior  class,  10 ;  Middle  cla« 
IS  ;  Junior  class,  11.    Total,  34. 

Theological  Seminary,  Mercersburg,  Pa.  Rev.  Lewis  Mayer,  D 
D.,  Senior  Professor.  Founded,  1825.  The  students  are  all  ia  U> 
Junior  class,  and  the  number  is  9. 

Theological  Seminary,  Gettysburg,  Pa.  Rev.  Samuel  S 
Schmucker,  D.  D.,  Senior  Professor.  Founded,  1826.  Senio 
class,  4  ;  Middle  class,  8  ;  Junior  class,  8.   Total,  20. 

Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa.  Rev.  David  Elliot,  D.  D. 
Senior  Professor.  Founded,  1827.  Senior  class,  11  j  Middle  clan 
19  ;  Junior  class,  11.   Total,  41. 

Theological  Seminary,  East  Windsor,  Ct.  Rev.  Bennett  Tylm 
D.  D.,  President.  Founded,  1834.  Senior  class,  10;  Middle  claa 
7  ;  Junior  class,  6.    Total,  23. 

Theological  Seminary,  Gilmanton,  N.  H.  Rev.  Aaron  Waroer 
M.  A.,  Senior  Professor.  Founded,  18S5.  Senior  class,  10  ;  Blid 
die  class,  6  ;  Junior  class,  10.   Total,  26. 

Theological  Seminary,  New  Hampton,  N.  H.  Rev.  Eli  B 
Smith,  M.  A.,  Senior  Professor.  Founded,  1836.  Senior  claM,  8 
Middle  class,  9 ;  Junior  class,  8.    Total,  25. 

Theological  Seminary,  (Presbyterian)  New  York  City.  Rev 
Thomas  M»Auley,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  Founded,  1836.  S« 
nior  class,  23  ;  Middle  class,  22  ;  Junior  class,  32.    Total,  77. 

Theological  Seminary,  Hudson,  O.  Rev.  George  E,  Pierce,  D 
D.,  Senior  Professor.   Students  in  all  the  classes,  15. 


Erratum,^On  page  113, 14th  line  from  the  lop,  for  a  period,  sabstitateadadk 
It  tlioaid  read    ii^  the  world  to  oom-Hroch  a  yoath, 
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Art.  1.— an  ECONOMICAL  METHOD  OF  STUDYING  THE 
CLASSICS. 

[We  owe  an  apology  to  the  author  of  the  article  from  which 
\re  have  quoted  largely  in  the  last  and  present  numbers,  for  the 
transpositions  we  have  made  in  it.  It  has  been  convenient  for 
i»y  to  present  first  the  method  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  secure 
success  in  classical  studies.  In  the  present  number,  we  give 
the  opposite  method,  which  doubtless  is  too  prevalent  among  us, 
and  which  is  the  origin  of  the  dislike  to  those  pursuits  which 
many  students  have  conceived  ;  and  some  of  the  considerations 
which  show  that  the  plan  proposed  is  the  only  economical  one.] 

It  is  painful  to  contemplate  the  results  of  an  opposite  pro- 
oesSy  although  the  disheartening  picture  is  everywhere  pre- 
sented to  our  vievir.  The  victim  of  a  loose  and  hurried  pre- 
paration for  college  is  carried  rapidly  through  his  grammar, 
the  forms  of  the  language  are  imperfectly  committed  to 
memory.  The  lessons  of  the  one  day,  for  the  want  of  con- 
stant repetition,  are  forgotten  before  those  of  the  next  are 
acquired.  The  more  minute  rules  and  exceptions,  the  very 
paits  which  require  the  most  careful  attention,  are  postponed 
to  other  periods,  and  the  student  is  told  that  he  can  most 
effectually  acquire  them  as  matters  of  observation  in  his  sub- 
sequent reading.  In  vain  has  the  experience  of  scholars 
and  teachers  demonstrated  that  these  subsequent  periods 
seldom  if  ever  arrive.  The  temptation  to  save  a  small 
17 
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amount  of  present  time  and  labor,  although  it  may  be  at  the 
expense  of  far  greater  waste  and  embarrassment  in  future, 
s  in  most  cases  too  powerful  to  be  resisted.  No  fact  is 
more  conclusively  established,  than  that  those  more  minute 
parts  of  the  language,  which  are  neglected  at  the  beginning 
of  the  course,  are  seldom  thoroughly  mastered  ;  and  that  in. 
the  few  cases  in  which  this  is  accomplished,  it  is  at  a  sacri- 
fice of  far  more  toil  and  time  than  would  have  been  required 
in  the  introductory  grammatical  exercises.  We  have  called 
them  minute  parts,  but  the  term  is  only  used  relatively.  In 
themselves  they  are  of  the  highest  importance,  and  often  a 
knowledge  of  them  is  more  conducive  to  a  satisfactory  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language,  than  of  others  which  are 
seemingly  of  much  more  value.  We  mean  (for  example) 
the  rules  which  relate  to  accents,  quantity,  gender,  con- 
tractions, the  uses  of  the  conjunctions  and  adverbs,  the 
exceptions  to  the  rules  of  formation  and  syntax,  with  their 
various  modifications.  These  may  be  compared  to  the  join- 
ings and  braces,  whose  skilful  location  is  often  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  stability  of  the  edifice,  than  even  the  larger 
materials. 

To  produce  a  few  illustrations  out  of  many  ;  how  often 
is  it  the  case  that  the  Greek  pronouns  remain  sources  of  per- 
plexity to  the  student  during  his  whole  course,  causing  him 
frequently  to  leave  sentences  imperfectly  understood,  even 
when  all  the  words  have  been  carefully  examined  with  the 
lexicon,  for  the  want  of  the  ready  knowledge  and  prompt 
application  of  some  rule  which  would  at  once  have  prevented 
all  difficulty.  In  such  cases  either  impatience  or  indolence 
tempts  him  to  pass  it  over,  or  the  same  reference  must  be 
made  hundreds  of  times  to  the  grammar,  because  he  has  no 
precise  formula  treasured  up  in  his  memory  as  a  guide  to  his 
researches.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  tfiat  a  few  days*  pa- 
tient exercise  of  the  memory,  at  the  proper  time,  might  have 
prevented  months  from  being  afterwards  inefiectually  wasted. 
The  same  remark  may  be  made  in  reference  to  some  neg- 
lected rule  of  syntax.  It  is  plausibly  said,  that  these  may 
be  better  learned  and  treasured  up  by  observation.  Did  not 
experience  contradict  the  assertion,  it  must  be  false  from  the 
very  nature  of  things.  In  the  one  case  the  student,  like  the 
ready  architect,  has  his  rule  constantly  in  his  possession,  to 
be  at  once  applied  to  the  measurement  of  every  difficulty 
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that  arises.  la  the  other  the  rule  itself  becomes  the  object 
of  search.  When  it  has  at  length  been  found  and  applied 
to  the  removal  of  present  impediments,  it  is  then  laid  aside, 
mud  in  consequence  of  its  being  connected  with  no  remem- 
bered form  of  words,  the  same  wearisome  and  unsatisfactory 
process  is  constantly  to  be  repeated. 

Difficulties  suffered  in  this  way  to  accumulate,  present  a 
more  appalling  and  discouraging  prospect  to  the  apparently 
advanced  student  than  to  the  tyro  to  whom  all  is  new.  Sur- 
veyed in  the  mass  and  from  the  ground  of  a  superficial  pro- 
gress, they  appear  magnified  beyond  their  real  extent.  They 
teem  to  beset  his  path  both  before  and  behind.  The  ground 
over  which  he  has  passed  appears  as  much,  if  not  more  en- 
cumbered than  that  on  which  he  is  yet  to  enter.  Onward 
be  often  feels  he  cannot  go,  and  backward  he  dare  not  look, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  amount  of  work  he  has  left  un- 
done. Hurried  in  this  manner  through  his  grammar,  and 
carried  still  more  rapidly  through  the  careless  reading  of  a 
number  of  Latin  authors  ;  wearied  with  the  dull  monotony 
of  daily  turning  over  the  leaves  of  his  lexicon,  and  finding 
that  the  only  progress  he  is  in  reality  making  is  only  a  dis- 
covery of  increasing  perplexities,  why  is  it  a  matter  of  won- 
der that  the  strongest  repugnance  is  often  manifested  to  the 
exercises  in  which  he  is  compelled  to  be  engage  ?  With 
every  new  author  he  finds  only  a  repetition  of  the  same 
unsatisfactory  toil.  No  facilities  in  reading  have  been  ac- 
quired. Virgil  is  as  difficult  as  Caesar  ;  Cicero  is  still  more 
difficult  than  Virgil ;  Horace  is  a  senseless  maze ;  Livy  a 
wilderness  of  intricate  and  inexplicable  constructions  ;  and 
in  the  last  book  that  he  is  required  to  read  in  his  collegiate 
course,  he  finds  that  he  has  but  little  if  any  more  command 
of  the  language  than  when  he  first  set  out.  He  has  ac- 
quired but  the  mere  scanty  recollections  of  disconnected 
words,  whose  poor  remains  have  barely  lodged  in  the  surface 
of  the  memory,  forming  no  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  mind, 
and  never  entering  into  the  habitual  channels  of  thought. 
The  language  has  never  been  made  his  own.  He  has  never 
learned,  in  any  degree  to  think  in  it.  He  has  never  had  its 
grammatical  forms  and  syntactical  idioms  associated  with  the 
words  to  which  they  alone  can  impart  life  and  meaning.  He 
has  never  been  exercised  by  constant  writing,  to  a  necessary 
•tody  of  those  peculiarities  which  escape  the  attention  in  mere 
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reading,  and  without  which,  even  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  acquired  more  than 
half  the  language.  We  have  heard  students  feelingly  com- 
plain of  their  grievous  disappointment,  when  having  expected 
by  the  time  they  had  finished  their  collegiate  course,  to  read 
almost  any  Greek  or  Latin  author  with  some  degree  of  facil- 
ity, they  have  found  themselves  no  nearer  their  object  than 
they  had  been  years  before,  and  the  last  author  presenting 
almost  the  same  difficulties  as  the  first. 

Under  such  a  course  of  instruction  as  we  have  been  at- 
tempting to  describe,  the  student's  progress  at  first  often 
seems  most  rapid  ;  but  the  deluded  victim  soon  arrives  at  a 
stopping  point,  beyond  which  his  own  and  all  the  exertions 
of  his  teachers  fail  to  carry  him.  Here  he  remains  stationary 
for  years,  or  else  abandons  the  study  in  disgust.  In  this  sit- 
uation, the  best  service  that  could  be  rendered  would  be,  if 
possible,  to  divest  his  mind  of  all  he  had  thus  loosely  acquired, 
and  kindly  restore  him  to  his  former  state  of  blank  ignorance. 
Some  have  the  moral  courage  to  retrace  their  steps  and  be- 
gin anew ;  but  most,  amid  intricacies  and  perplexities  stiH 
more  and  more  increasing,  press  on  their  dark  and  joyless 
way,  and  at  the  end  of  their  course,  add  to  the  swelling 
crowd  who  are  continually  increasing  the  force  of  the  stand- 
ing objection  to  the  study  of  classical  literature." 

**  If  it  can  be  shown  that  on  the  plan  proposed  there  will 
be  an  actual  saving  of  time,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in 
at  once  adopting  it,  and  utterly  discarding  all  those  pretend- 
ed labor-saving  methods  which  have  been  tried  by  dear- 
bought  experience  and  found  wanting.  That  this  will  be  the 
case,  has,  we  think,  been  shown  from  considerations  before 
mentioned." 

**  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  enter  into  a  more  minute 
estimate  of  the  manner  in  which  we  conceive  this  is  to  be 
effected.  Let  us  suppose  the  time  allotted  to  preparation 
for  the  lowest  classes  in  college  to  be  four  years ;  during 
which  period  the  languages  ar^  studied  in  connection  with 
the  mathematics,  as  the  two  main  branches  ;  an  equal  por- 
tion of  time  being  allotted  to  each.  It  is  taken  for  granted* 
that  the  student  has  previously  gone  through  what  are  styled 
the  ordinary  branches  of  English  education,  and  that  he  has 
been  well  exercised  in  English  grammar.  We  have  supposed 
the  half  of  each  day  for  one  year  to  be  occupied  with  the 
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Latin  grammar,  as  the  principal  study ;  including  however 
the  other  exercises  above  mentioned,  as  subordinate  auxilia- 
ries. This  has  been  allotted  as  the  farthest  possible  exten- 
sion of  time  necessary.  Six  months,  in  ordinary  cases, 
would  be  amply  sufficient  to  render  a  boy  master  of  his 
grammar,  and  enable  him  to  treasure  the  whole  of  it  cor- 
rectly in  his  memory.  Six  months  more  might  be  spent  in 
what  may  be  called  the  application  of  the  grammar,  or  the 
slow  and  sure  reading  of  some  Latin  author,  in  the  manner 
which  we  have  previously  pointed  out ;  the  amount  read 
being  regarded  as  a  matter  of  minor  importance,  and  the 
main  object  being  to  stereotype  in  the  mind  the  grammatical 
structure,  and  render,  as  familiar  as  possible,  all  its  forms, 
rules  and  inflections.  During  the  exercise  he  will  also  have 
acquired  a  large  stock  of  words  derived  from  the  grammati- 
cal forms  and  examples,  and  also  from  the  author  whom  he 
has  been  thus  carefully  reading.  This  stock  of  words  will 
be  of  the  highest  possible  value,  in  consequence  of  being 
associated  with  grammatical  principles,  and  calculated  to 
suggest  them  to  the  thoughts  in  all  subsequent  reading.  We 
will  suppose  the  portion  read  during  this  period  to  be  the 
first  book  of  the  iEneid,  although  perhaps  this  is  not  the 
best  selection  which  might  be  made.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  in  these  eight  hundred  lines  is  contained  the  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  Latin  language,  both  in  respect  to  words 
and  syntax.  Suppose  this  to  have  been  committed  to  me- 
mory, and  rendered,  by  double  translations,  from  Latin  to 
En^ish,  and  from  English  to  Latin,  the  primary  and  meta- 
phorical sense  of  every  word  carefully  explained,  and  the 
whole  so  thoroughly  studied,  that  every  word  has  been  mi- 
nutely examined  in  all  its  syntactical  relations,  and  carefully 
inflected  through  all  its  forms,  with  every  grammatical  rule 
and  observation  accurately  repeated,  on  the  occurrence  of 
every  peculiarity  with  which  it  is  connected ;  can  it  be  doubt- 
ed that  a  year,  thus  faithfully  and  patiently  devoted  to  these 
exercises,  will  leave  the  student  very  far  in  advance  of  those 
who  have  been  hurried,  by  other  methods,  over  apparently 
a  much  greater  extent  of  ground  ?  May  we  not  go  still 
fiirther,  and  say,  that  one  thus  instructed,  and  with  such  habits 
of  accurate  study,  will  be  in  advance,  in  respect  to  actual  and 
substantial  knowledge  of  the  language,  of  many  who  have 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  course  ? 
17* 
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At  the  end  of  one  year,  or,  at  the  farthest,  of  twoy  wc 
suppose  him  to  commence  a  course  of  reading,  in  which  he 
may  be  pushed  forward  at  his  fullest  speed.  Habits  of  the 
most  perfect  accuracy  (almost  the  whole  of  education)  have 
been  acquired.  A  most  minute  acquaintance  with  the  gram- 
matical structure  has  been  secured.  A  large  stock  of  words 
has  been  already  laid  up,  and  these  words  are  not  merely 
disconnected  substitutes  for  English  terms,  but  associated^ 
each  as  the  representative  of  some  grammatical  peculiarity 
of  inflection  or  syntax,  and  calculated,  whenever  they  occur 
in  subsequent  reading,  to  recall  to  mind  his  previous  acquisi- 
tions. In  addition  to  completing  his  stock  of  words,  .(which, 
after  this  previous  preparation,  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve will  be  most  rapidly  accomplished,)  he  has  one  thing 
yet  to  acquire.  We  mean  by  this,  what  may  be  called  tact 
in  reading  ;  a  readiness  in  seizing  the  meaning  of  a  sentence 
at  a  glance ;  in  having  the  thought  arise  to  the  mind  directly 
from  the  Latin,  in  the  Latin  order,  and  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  English  words,  in  the  way  of  either  verbal  or 
mental  construing.  This  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice, 
or  by  continual  and  extensive  reading  ;  and  that  he  may  be 
now  enabled  to  pursue  this  as  his  principal  object,  unembar- 
rassed by  other  difficulties,  is  the  great  reason  for  his  former 
slow  and  cautious  progress.  The  new  words  which  he  now 
meets  with  will  be  comparatively  few  ;  the  new  grammatical 
constructions  still  more  rare.  These  being  daily  noted  in  a 
memorandum  book,  and  the  memory  refreshed  by  a  frequent 
recurrence  to  it,  their  number  will  be  every  day  constantly 
diminishing,  till  he  will  soon  find  that  he  can  read  whole 
pages  in  any  common  author  without  resort  to  grammar  or 
lexicon.  It  is  not  an  extravagant  estimate  to  suppose,  that 
having  commenced  this  period  with  reading  three  or  four 
pages  of  an  author  per  day,  he  may,  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  read  from  twenty  to  twentyfive ;  and  thus,  reckoning 
a  daily  average  of  fifteen  pages  during  the  year,  he  may  be 
safely  supposed  to  have  read  during  the  time  between  four 
and  five  thousand  pages ;  or  a  larger  quantity  than  the  whole 
amount  of  all  the  scattered  fragments  to  which,  in  the  ordi- 
nary method,^  his  attention  is  directed  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  study  to  the  end  of  his  collegiate  course.  Du- 
ring the  third  year  he  may  be  permitted  to  commence  the 
Greek.   It  needs  no  proofs  that  after  the  fiu^ilities  ot  noenir 
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ory,  attention  and  investigation  haye  been  thus  exercised  in 
the  Latin,  a  far  less  time  will  be  required  in  this  department ; 
and  that  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  he  may  be  supposed 
to  have  made  in  it  a  similar  degree  of  progress.  Experience 
has  shown  tliat  after  a  certain  stage  of  advancement,  the 
itady  of  the  two  languages  together  instead  of  impeding, 
actually  accelerates  the  progress  in  each ;  and  this  will  be 
the  more  especially  the  case,  if  the  student  is  required  to  use 
Greek  and  Latin  lexicons,  and  Greek  authors  with  Latin 
Botes.  During  the  fourth  year,  however,  the  daily  time  al- 
lotted to  the  languages  may  be  supposed  to  be  principally 
devoted  to  the  Greek,  with  a  diminished  reading  of  the  Latin. 
At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  of  his  academical  course,  and 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  our  tyro  may  be 
regarded  as  prepared  for  college.  Classes  thus  prepared 
will  furnish  the  professor  with  his  proper  subjects,  and  will 
allow  him  to  discharge  those  appropriate  duties  to  which  we 
have  before  adverted.  Instead  of  recitations  there  may  be 
substituted,  especially  in  the  higher  classes,  lectures  on  any 
Greek  or  Latin  author  that  may  be  selected.  Such  lectures, 
instead  of  a  long  time  devoted  to  previous  preparation  on 
the  pert  of  the  student,  would  require  nothing  more  than  the 
taking  of  notes,  and  a  brief  examination  each  day  of  what 
had  been  acquired  by  the  exercises  of  the  preceding.  Classes 
will  be  able,  or  should  be  able,  to  follow  and  understand  their 
instructor  in  critical  or  philosophical  dissertations  on  any  au- 
thor that  he  might  select ;  and  in  these  selections  he  might 
take  a  range  which,  before  the  end  of  their  collegiate  course, 
would  render  them  familiar  with  the  general  mass  of  classical 
history,  poetry  and  philosophy.  Another  advantage  in  this 
woald  consist  in  its  allowing  them  more  time  for  those  indis- 
pensable branches  of  natural  science  which  now  neces- 
sarily form  so  large  a  department  in  every  course  of  educa- 
tion. 

To  the  results  which  we  have  given  in  this  hurried  sketch 
we  are  well  aware  that  many  exceptions  might  be  stated. 
There  might  be  frequent  failures  in  realizing  all  the  benefits 
which  have  been  imagined ;  but  we  do  firmly  believe,  that 
on  a  fair  trial  these  consequences  would  generally  follow. 
Everything  would  depend  on  the  plan  of  the  first  year,  or 
the  first  two  years  being  patiently  and  rigidly  adhered  to.  It 
is  in  this  part  of  the  course  that  temptations  would  most 
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powerfully  beset  the  teacher  to  depart  from  the  line  marked 
out ;  but  if  these  temptations  are  perseverihgly  resisted,  and 
the  student,  however  reluctant,  is  given  to  understand  that 
the  whole  grammar,  is  expected  to  be  thoroughly  mastered, 
it  does  seem  to  us  that.- with  ordinary  minds,  the  results  must 
be  such  as  have  been  described,  and  that  with  extraordinary 
minds,  they  may  be  such  as  to  exceed  our  most  sanguine 
anticipation." 

"  It  may  also  be  objected,  that  many  parts  of  the  grammar 
must  remain  unintelUgible  until  after  a  considerable  prepress 
in  reading.  This  difficulty  has  been  greatly  overrated,  and 
it  may  be  wholly  obviated  by  the  continual  parsing  of  appro- 
priate examples  under  every  rule.  This,  although  involv- 
ing to  a  certain  degree  the  knowledge  of  words,  may  be 
legitimately  included  in  the  study  of  the  grammar.  Admit- 
ting, however,  that  after  all  some  parts  may  not  be  fully 
understood,  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  having  them  stored 
in  the  memory.  When  the  time  comes  for  their  more  per- 
fect application,  such  parts  will  be  much  more  likely  to  be 
intelligible  than  though  this  process  had  been  neglected ; 
and  perhaps  a  great  cause  of  the  confusion  and  perplexity  of 
those  who  have  taken  an  opposite  course,  arises  from  the 
mind  not  having  been  familiarized,  by  constant  verbal  repe- 
tition, to  the  logical  language  of  grammar.  There  is  a  spirit 
in  words,  however  much  their  value  may  be  underrated  in 
this  age  of  things.  There  is  a  power  in  well  arranged  and 
logical  formulas  of  expression,  tending  to  produce  thought, 
and  at  the  first  impulse  from  the  presentation  of  the  subject 
to  which  they  are  applicable,  to  manifest  their  own  fitness 
and  render  themselves  intelligible.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
greater  fallacy,  in  some  of  our  present  modes  of  education, 
than  that  practice  which  directs  youth  to  reject  the  use  of 
well  made  formulas  as  slavish  and  parrot-like,  and  makes  it 
a  merit  that  they  should  express  their  ideas  in  their  own  lan- 
guage.*   Their  ideas !    What  ideas  will  they  have  if  this 

•  Almost  all  oar  new  systems  of  education  make  a  great  merit  of  saving 
the  memory,  as  thoash  they  would  prevent  its  injury  by  over  exercise. 
The  opposite  mode  of  instruction  has  been  stigmatized  as  "  learning  by 
rote,"  parrot-like,  &c.  The  analytical  plan,  as  it  is  styled,  is  recommended 
as  more  philosophical,  more  free  from  slavish  submission  to  authority,  more 
favorable  to  the  development  and  independence  of  thought  and  tbo  culti. 
▼ation  of  the  mind's  own  native  powers ;  as  though  the  philosophy  of  a 
thing  coold  b«  acquired  before  the  thing  itself  was  known,  or  the  mind 
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mode  of  instruction  is  followed  out  in  all  its  con8equences  ? 
And  what  will  their  own  language  be  but  unmeaning  jargon, 
producing,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  utter  confusion  of 
thought,  and  imbecility  of  mind,  if  they  are  taught  to  reject 
those  forms  of  sound  words,  which  have  cost  the  labor  and 
study  of  more  experienced  intellects  ?  Authority  is  the  first 
lesson,  as  well  for  the  intellectual  as  the  moral  nature  of  man, 
and  previous  submission  to  it  is  the  surest  guaranty  of  sub- 
sequent mental  independence.  We  have  already  made  this 
present  article  longer  than  was  at  first  intended.  We  would 
therefore  close  abruptly  by  the  expression  of  the  conviction, 
that  although  some  of  our  expectations  may  be  unfounded, 
and  some  of  our  calculations  may  appear  extravagant,  there 
are  at  all  events  a  few  thoughts  which  are  worthy  the  atten- 
tive consideration  of  teachers  and  taught." 


coald  exercise  its  own  powers  until  it  possessed  substantial  subjects  of 
tboQght  clothed  in  *'  good  forms  of  sound  words/'  and  treasured  up  in 
clear,  retentive  and  well  exercised  memory.    It  is  this  which  has  given\ 
rise  to  our  mental  arithmetics,  our  inductive  systems  of  English  Grammar,  j 
the  substitution  of  the  more  easy  plan  of  questions  and  answers  for  the  / 
farmer  method  of  synthetical  rules,  and  of  an  undigested  mass  of  Sabbath  // 
school  books  in  the  place  of  the  old  concine  and  logical  catechisms.    The  ( 
writer  was  for  years  engaged  in  elemcntnry  instruction,  and  during  that  |, 
period  had  experience  enough  of  the  sysieins  which  have  been  mentioned.  | 
Misled  by  their  plausible  pretensions,  he  was  once  to  some  extent  induced  i 
to  adopt  them.   Actual  trial,  however,  soon  convined  him  of  their  worth- / 
lesaneas,  both  in  scientific  and  religious  instruction     An  apparently  rapidr 
progress  at  first  is  soon  found  to  be  utterly  barren  of  any  permanent  results. 
Like  water  poured  into  a  sieve,  instruction,  attempted  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  mind  without  precise  synthetical  rules  and  the  rigid  discipline  of  the 
memory,  soon  vanishes  away,  leaving  scarcely  a  trace  behind     Good  rules 
or  logical  formulas  may  be  regarded  as  repositories  in  the  mind,  framed  for 
the  reception  and  retention  of  thought.    In  this  age  of  thingt  there  is 
Bothing  so  much  in  danger  of  being  overlooked  as  the  importance  of  good 
Ibrms  of  sound  wards,  and  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  process 
may  go  on  until  the  relations  of  thingt  can  neither  be  properly  classifiedy 
expreaaed,  or  even  conceived  in  the  mind,  and  science,  losing  its  meaning, 
become  merely  the  confused  knowledge  of  individual  objects.    There  is  no 
greater  enemy  (I  am  satisfied)  to  the  cause  of  education  in  this  country 
than  the  almost  universal  preference  of  the  systems  to  which  allusion  haa 
beemmado. 


SOS 

Art.  II  — some  NOTICE  OF  ROGER  ASCHAM. 

This  eminent  scholar  and  teacher  was  born  in  the  year 
1515,  at  Kirby  Wiske,  near  North  Allerton  in  Yorkshire. 
His  father,  John  Ascham,  was  steward  in  a  family  by  the 
name  of  Scroop ;  a  station  more  honorable  in  his  days  than 
in  ours.  The  early  education  of  young  Ascham  was  super- 
intended by  one  Bond,  a  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir 
Anthony  Wingfield,  who  seems  to  have  adopted  him  and 
brought  him  up  with  his  own  sons.  Having  made  suitable 
proficiency  in  the  rudiments  of  classical  knowledge,  and  a 
more  than  ordinary  acquaintance  with  English  literature,  be 
was  entered  by  Sir  Anthony,  in  St  John's  college,  Cambridge, 
in  1530. 

The  doctrines  of  the  reformation  were  then  exciting  much 
attention  in  England,  and  that  ardent  devotion  to  the  learn- 
ing of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  was  both  a  cause  and  a  con- 
sequence of  the  reformation,  glowed  in  the  hearts  of  many 
whom  the  new  religion  had  not  yet  affected.  Ascham,  on 
his  admission  to  college  entered  with  great  zeal  upon  the 
study  of  Greek,  and  pursued  it  with  remarkable  success. 
These  studies,  which  ever  cherish  the  love  of  Uberty,  aided 
in  his  gentle,  and  studious,  and  truth-loving  temper,  a  ten- 
dency to  protestantism,  which  at  length  he  openly  professed) 
while  the  profession  was  yet  dangerous.  He  took  his  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  in  February,  1534,  and  in  the  following 
March  was  elected  a  fellow  of  St  Johns,  mainly  through 
the  influence  of  Dr  Medcalf,'*^  the  master.  The  attainment 
of  a  fellowship  relieved  him  from  dependence  on  Sir  Anthony 
Wingfield,  and  gave  him  the  means  and  the  promise  of  a 
life  spent  in  what  minds  such  as  his  most  covet,  the  "  quiet 
and  still  air  of  delightful  studies."  He  now  applied  himself 
more  diligently  to  the  study  of  his  favorite  Greek,  and  read 
private  lectures  in  his  chambers,  to  which  many  resorted. 

*  Of  whom  Ascham  Bays  he  was  **  a  man  roeanlie  learned  himself,  but  not 
meanly  aifi;ctioned  to  set  forward  learning  in  others.  Now  Dr  Medcalf 
was  partiall  to  nono,  but  indifferent  to  all,  a  father  to  everie  one  in  that 
college.  He  was  a  Papiste  indeede ;  but  would  to  God,  amnn^  all  oi 
Protestants,  I  might  once  see  but  one,  that  would  win  like  praise,  in  doing 
'  like  good,  for  the  advancement  of  learning  and  vertue.*' — Ascham* s  Works, 
ff,  314-5,  4to  ed. 
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Id  1537,  in  bis  twcntyfirst  year,  he  took  bis  master's  degree, 
and  was  appointed  bj  the  university  to  teach  the  Greek  lan- 
guages publicly  in  the  schools.  At  this  time  a  somewhat 
violent  controversy  was  carried  on,  respecting  the  true  pro- 
nunciation of  Greek.  A  new  style  was  introduced  and  de- 
fended by  Sir  John  Cheke'**'  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith,t  and 

^  This  eelebrated  Grammarian  and  statesman  was  born  at  Cambridge,  and 
educated  at  St  Jobn*s  college  in  that  University.  He  was  principally  in- 
sirumental  in  reforming  the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  languanre,  being 
Sat  choaen  Lecturer,  and  afterwards  Professor.  He  wrote  a  learned  tract 
OD  th«  subject,  entitled  De  Pranunciatione  Grata.'*  He  was  appointed, 
with  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  b^  King  Henry  Vlll.,  Latin  tutor  to  Prince 
Edward,  Trom  whom,  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  received  a  pen- 
mm  of  one  hundred  marks.  He  also  received  the  honor  of  knighthood, 
iod  was  made  Secretary  of  State  and  Privy  Counsellor.  He  was  imprisoned 
ilk  the  tower  by  Queen  Mary,  and  deprived  of  his  honors  and  estates,  for 
hiring  acted  as  secretary  to  Lady  Jane  Gray  during  the  few  days  of  her 
aofoftuoate  reign,  in  1554  he  obtained  leave  to  go  abroad,  and  in  his  so- 
joarn  was  compelled  to  read  Greek  lectures  at  Strasburg  to  gain  a  subsis* 
ttfnee.  On  a  journey  to  Brussels,  to  meet  his  wife,  in  ld56,  he  was  arrested 
bf  Philip  H.  and  sent  to  London,  where  he  was  again  imprisoned.  He 
hiai  embraced  Protestantism  and  was  persecute,  in  part  at  least,  for  adhe- 
rence to  that  party.  He  resisted  many  efforts  to  convert  him  back  to  the 
Romish  church,  and  stood  out  till  he  received  an  intimation  from  Marr 
that  he  must <iim  or  hum)  an  argument  too  strong  to  be  easily  resisted. 
Ue  died  soon  after,  Sep.  1557.  Ascham,  who  studied  under  him,  calls  him 
"  the  cunnin^est  master  and  one  of  the  worthiest  gentlemen"  he  ever 
ksew.    The  inscription  on  his  tombstone  concludes  with  these  lines : 

Gemma  BriUana  fuU,  tarn  magnum  nulla  tulerunt 
Tempora  Thesaurumt  iempora  nulla  Jerent, 

t  This  eminent  scholar  and  statesman  was  born  at  Saffron  Walden  in 
Stufez,  about  1514.  He  entered  Queens  college,  Cambridge,  at  the  a|^e 
of  thirteen,  and  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  same  in  1531.  In  1535  his 
diligence  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  lansuage  and  his  uncommon  attain- 
ments were  rewarded  by  an  appointment  to  the  King's  Greek  Professor- 
ship. The  knowledge  and  study  of  Greek  were  as  yet  in  their  infancy  in 
England.  The  pronunciation  of  it,  which  in  gt-neraf  was  little  understood, 
aAO  very  defective,  received  much  attention  from  Sir  Thos.  Smith,  who, 
with  the  co-operation  of  Sir  John  Cheke,  effected  a  reform,  though  with 
much  opposition.  Sir  Thos.  wrote,  in  the  course  of  the  controversy,  a 
masterly  treatise,  entitled  De  recta  et  emendata  lAngwB  Graca  Pronun- 
datume.  Ascham  called  these  two  learned  men  the  stars  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  who  brought  Aristotle,  Plato,  Tuliy,  and  Demosthenes 
to  flourish  as  notably  as  ever  they  did  in  Greece  and  Italy."  Smith  went 
abroad  in  1539,  to  visit  foreign  universities,  in  search  of  knowledge.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  the  Faculty  of  Civil  Law  at  Padua,  where 
be  studied  some  time.  After  his  return  he  was  made  King's  Professor  of 
Civil  Law.  About  ibis  time  he  published  a  treatise  Dt  recta  et  emendata 
Ixuput  Angliea  Scriptione^  having  at  heart  too  less  the  improvement  of  his 
native  tonsue,  than  tne  advancement  of  classical  learning.  Under  Edward 
VL  Sir  John  Smith  entered  political  life,  and  rose  rapidly,  by  favor  of 
Somentt  the  Protaotor,  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  He  was  like- 
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opposed  by  Gardiner,  the  chancellor  of  the  university,  and 
at  first  also  by  Ascham,  who  afterward  adopted  the  new  pro- 
nunciation.   Ascham  was  an  elegant  Latin  as  well  as  Greek 
scholar,  and  his  pen  was  now  usually  employed  in  writing 
the  university  letters.    He  wrote  also  a  remarkably  fine  hand, 
and  was  employed  to  teach  penmanship  to  the  Dukes  of 
Suffolk.    He  was  much  addicted  to  archery  both  for  relaxa- 
tion and  for  health.    Being  censured  for  this  seeming  waste 
of  time,  he  vindicated  himself  in  his  "  Toxophilus,  The 
Schole  or  Partitions  of  Shooting.    Pleasaunt  for  all  Gentle- 
men and  Yeomen  of  England ;  for  theyr  pastime  to  reaJe, 
and  profitable  for  theyr  use  to  followe  bothe  in  warre  and  in 
peace.''    For  this  production,  which  was  dedicated  to  King 
Henry,  he  received  a  pension  of  ten  pounds.    In  the  same 
year,  1544,  he  was  chosen  University  Orator.    He  pursued 
his  studious  occupations  in  the  university,  in  agreeable  inti- 
macy with  its  scholars  and  wits  till  1548,  when  he  was  sent 
for  to  court  to  instruct  the  Lady  Elizabeth  in  the  learned 
languages,  in  reference  to  which  he  said,  "  he  had  been  pupil 
to  the  greatest  teacher  and  teacher  to  the  greatest  pupil  in 
England."    In  this  occupation  he  continued  two  years,  «iid 
taught  her  with  so  much  skill  and  gentleness,  and  she  was  so 
apt  and  ready  to  learn,  that  Grant  in  his  eulogium  says,  it  were 
difllicult  to  say  which  were  the  better  pleased.    He  read  with 
her,  a  great  part  of  Cicero  and  of  Livy,  the  tragedies  of  Soph- 
ocles, some  orations  of  Demosthenes,  the  Greek  testament, 
and  many  other  books  in  both  tongues.    At  the  end  of  two 
years  he  left  this  employment  and  resumed  his  ofiice  of  pub- 
wise  in  the  same  reign  Ambassador  to  Brussels  and  to  France.  Under 
Mary,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  15i'>3,  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  pre- 
ferments, and  was  secured  from  the  penalties  of  his  protestantism  by  the 
favor  of  a  friend,  who  had  from  the  Pope  an  indulgence  for  himself  and 
five  of  his  fi lends,  in  which  number  he  chose  Sir  Thos.  Smith,  fiarlj 
under  Elizabeth,  he  accepted  some  public  employments,  but  soon  left  the 
court  and  retired  to  his  seat  in  Essex.    Later  he  was  made  aga'n  a  Secre- 
tary of  State.    He  died  in  1577.    With  all  his  learning,  and  he  was  an 
excellent  statesman,  and  mathematician,  and  perfectly  master  of  five  lan« 
guages,  he  was  a  believer,  to  his  loss,  in  the  transmutation  of  metals,  and  as 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  diligent  prosecutor  of  witches.    On  his  monument 
are  these  lines, 

What  earth,  or  seas,  or  skies  contain, 

What  creatures  in  them  be, 
My  mind  did  seeke  to  know 

My  soul,  the  heavens  continuallie. 

WiUom.M9m,  Cantab, 
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lie  orator  to  the  tiniversity.  In  1550  he  received  and  ac- 
cepted an  inyitation  to  accompany  Sir  Richard  Morysine  the 
Embassador  to  Germany.  He  remained  in  that  country 
thfree  years,  and  formed  a  personal  acquaintance  with  its 
distinguished  scholars,  with  many  uf  whom  he  had  corres- 
ponded before.  With  his  other  occupations  as  secretary  to 
the  Embassy,  he  gave  much  time  to  private  study  with  Sir 
Richard,  to  whom,  four  days  in  the  week,  he  read  and  ex- 
plained Herodotus,  Demosthenes,  Sophocles  and  Euripides. 
Ifidr^also,  during  ttiis  absence  wrote  a  very  curious  and  valu* 
liBt^ract,  on  the  politics  of  Germany,  entitled  "  A  Report 
and  Discourse,  written  by  Roger  Ascham,  of  the  Affairs  and 
State  of  Germany,  and  of  the  Emperor  Charles  and  his  Court, 
during  certain  years,  while  the  said  Roger  was  there."  It  is 
written  with  great  clearness,  and  is  full  of  acute  observations. 
During  his  absence  he  was  appointed  Latin  secretary  to  the 
king,  but  before  his  return  Edward  died,  and  Ascham  was 
recalled,  and  lost  his  place  and  his  pension.  He  was  how- 
ever reappointed  Latin  secretary  under  Mary,  at  the  instance 
of  Gardiner  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  This  appointment 
bf  a  Popish  Prelate  under  the  bigoted  Mary  has  excited 
aome  surprise,  and  is  a  strong  testimony  both  to  the  talents 
and  the  prudence  of  Ascham.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by 
Cardinal  Pole,  the  Pope's  Legate,  and  himself,  one  of  the 
finest  Latin  scholars  of  the  age,  who  yet  employed  him  to 
translate  into  Latin  the  speech  he  had  spoken  in  English  to 
the  Parliament.  He  was  retained  in  his  post  of  Latin  sec- 
retary under  Elizabeth,  whom  he  also  continued  to  instruct 
in  Latin  and  Greek  authors.  He  died  in  London,  Jan.  1568. 
Of  his  character,  beyond  what  may  be  gathered  from  these 
imperfect  notices,  we  know  little.  He  seems  to  have  been 
universally  esteemed  for  the  sweetness  of  his  manners, 
and  [his  cheerful  courtesy,  and  his  writings  bear  ample 
testimony  to  the  purity  of  his  sentiments  and  the  piety  of  his 
life.  Buchanan  has  well  expressed  his  character  in  the  fol- 
lowing epigram : 

Aschamum  eztinctum  patris  Graiaeque  Camene, 

Et  LatisB  vera  cum  pietate  dolent. 
PrincipibuB  Tizit  caraa,  jucundus  aroicif, 

Re  modica;  in  morei  dicerefama  nei^uit. 

The  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  the  one  from 
which  the  following  extract  is  taken.    It  was  begun  in 
18 
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1563,  and  was  Dot  published  in  his  lifetime.  The  complete 
title  is  The  Schoolmaster  ;  or  a  plaine  and  perfite  way  of 
teaching  children,  to  understand,  write,  and  speak  the  Latin 
Tonge,  but  specially  purposed  for  the  private  bringing  up  of 
Youth  in  Jentlemen  and  Noblemen's  Houses,  and  commodi- 
ous also  for  all  such  as  have  forgot  the  Latin  Tonge,  and 
would  by  themselves,  without  a  schoolmaster,  in  short  tyme, 
and  with  small  Paines,  recover  a  sufficient  Habilitie  to  under- 
stand, write,  and  speake  Latin.  By  Roger  Ascham."  This 
work  is  full  of  judicious  remarks,  and  is  rendered  very  plea- 
sant by  the  vein  of  gentle  enthusiasm  which  runs  through  it. 
For  the  purpose  of  private  tuition  the  plan  commended  in  it 
is  excellent,  but  to  a  large  school  utterly  inapplicable.  For 
such  a  school  indeed  the  author  did  not  intend  it,  as  the  title 
of  it  plainly  declares.  The  mode  of  discipline  also  which 
he  recommends  is  of  value  chiefly  under  the  same  restriction, 
unless  indeed  his  whole  doctrine  be  adopted,  and  the  sever- 
ities of  coercion  be  employed  by  the  parent,  as  he  wooU 
have  it,  and  the  more  persuasive  and  winning  methods  left 
to  the  teacher.  A  memorable  example  of  the  efiect  of  this 
partition  of  labors  is  given  by  Ascham  himself.  Before  I 
went  to  Germany,"  he  says  in  his  Schoolmaster,  "  I  came 
to  Brodegate  in  Leicestershire,  to  take  my  leave  of  that  no- 
ble Lady  Jane  Grey,  to  whom  I  was  exceeding  much  be- 
holdinge.  Her  parents,  the  Duke  and  the  Ducl^,  with  all 
the  household,  jentlemen  and  jentlewomen,  were  hunting 
in  the  parke.  1  found  her  in  her  chamber,  readinge  Phsedon 
Platonis  in  Grceke,  and  that  with  as  much  delite  as  some 
jentlemen  would  reade  a  merie  tale  in  Bocase.  After  saluta- 
tion and  dewtie  done,  with  some  other  taulks,  I  asked  her, 
why  she  would  lose  such  pastime  in  the  parke  ?  Smiling, 
she  answered  me, '  I  wisse,  all  their  sport  in  the  parke  is  but 
a  shadoe  to  that  pleasure  that  I  find  in  reading  Plato.  Alas! 


Howe  came  you,  Madame,  quothe  I,  to  thisdeepe  knowledge 
of  pleasure  ?  And  what  did  chieflie  allure  you  into  it,  see- 
inge  not  many  women,  but  verie  few  men,  have  attained 
thereunto.  '  I  will  tell  you,  quoth  she,  and  tell  you  a  truth 
whi(  h  perchance  ye  will  marvell  at.  One  of  the  greatest 
benefits  that  ever  God  gave  me,  is,  that  he  sent  me  sosharpa 
and  severe  parents,  and  so  gentle  a  schoolmaster.  For  when 
I  am  in  presence,  eyther  of  father  or  mother^  whether  I 
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speake,  kepe  silence^  sit,  stand,  or  go^  eate,  drinke,  be  merie, 
or  sad,  be  sewing,  playing,  dancing,  or  doing  anie  thing  else, 
I  must  do  it,  as  it  were,  in  such  weight,  measure,  or  number, 
even  so  perfitely  as  God  made  the  world,  or  else  I  am  so 
sharplie  taunted,  so  cruellie  threatened,  yea  presentlie,  some- 
times with  pinches,  nippes,  and  bobbes,  and  other  weys, 
which  I  will  not  name  for  the  honor  I  bear  them,  so  without 
measure  misordered,  that  I  thincke  myself  in  belle,  till  time 
come  that  I  must  go  to  Mr  Elmer,  who  teacheth  me  so 
jentlie,  so  pleasantlie,  with  such  fair  allurements  to  learningOi 
tbai  I  think  aU  the  time  nothing  whiles  I  am  with  him.  And 
when  I  am  called  from  him,  I  fall  on  weeping,  because  what- 
soever I  do  else  but  learning,  is  full  of  griefe,  trouble,  feare, 
and  whole  misliking  unto  me.  And  thus  my  booke  hath 
been  so  much  my  pleasure,  and  hringeth  daily  to  me  more 
pleasure  and  more  that  in  respect  of  it,  all  other  pleasures 
in  very  deed  are  but  trifles  and  troubles  unto  me.' " 

The  same  severity  of  the  parent  were  not  always  desirable, 
yet  some  degree  of  it  more  than  is  now  common  among  us 
wonid  exceedingly  lighten  the  burden  and  aid  the  labors  of 
the  teacher^ 

The  following  passage  is  from  the  Schoolmaster,"  con^- 
oemifig  which  Dr  Johnson  says,  that  "  it  is  conceived  with 
great  vigor,  and  finished  with  great  accuracy  ;  and  perhaps 
contains  the  best  advice  that  was  ever  given  for  the  study  of 
langtKiges."  It  is  interesting  to  know  what  such  men  as  As- 
cham  thought  of  family  government  and  discipline,  nearly 
three  hundred  years  ago. 

"  There  is  another  discommoditie  beside  cruelty  in  school- 
masters in  beating  away  the  love  of  learning  from  children, 
which  hindereth  learning  and  virtue,  and  good  bringing  up 
of  youth,  and  namli^  young  gentlemen,  verie  much  in  Eng- 
land. This  fault  is  clean  contrary  to  the  first.  I  wished 
before,  to  have  love  of  learning  bred  up  in  children  ;  I  wish 
as  much  now,  to  have  young  men  brought  up  in  good  order 
of  living,  and  in  some  more  severe  discipline,  than  commonlie 
they  be.  We  have  lacke  in  England  of  such  good  order  as 
the  old  noble  Persians  so  carefullie  used  ;  whose  children,  to 
the  age  of  twentyone  years,  were  brought  up  in  learning, 
and  exercises  of  labor ;  and  that  in  such  place  where  they 
ihoald  neither  see  what  was  uncomlie,  nor  hear  what  was 
anbonest.    Yea,  a  young  gentleman  ^was  never  free  to  g» 
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where  he  would,  and  do  what  he  liste  himself;  but  under 
the  keep,  and  by  the  counsele,  of  some  grave  governor,  until 
he  was  ei tidier  married,  or  called  to  bear  some  office  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

And  see  the  great  obedience  that  was  used  in  old  time  to 
fathers  and  governors.  No  sonne  were  he  never  so  old  of 
years,  never  so  great  of  birth,  though  he  were  a  kings  sonne, 
might  not  marry,  l)Ut  by  his  father's  and  mother's  also  con- 
sent. Our  tyme  is  so  farre  from  that  old  discipline  and  obe- 
dience, as  now,  not  onlie  young  gentlemen,  but  even  verie 
girles  dare,  without  all  fear,  though  not  without  open  shame, 
where  they  list,  and  how  they  list,  marrie  themselves  in  spite 
of  father,  mother,  God,  good  order,  and  all.  The  cause  of 
this  evil  is,  that  youth  is  least  looked  unto,  when  they  stand 
most  in  need  of  good  keep  and  regard.  It  availeth  not,  to 
see  them  well  taught  in  young  years,  and  after  when  they 
come  to  lust  and  youthful  dayes,  to  give  them  licence  to  live 
as  they  list  themselves.  For  if  ye  sufler  the  eye  of  a  young 
gentleman  once  to  be  entangled  with  vain  sights,  and  the  ear 
to  be  corrupted  with  fond  or  Hithie  talk,  the  mind  shall  quick- 
lie  fall  sick,  and  soon  vomit,  and  cast  up  all  the  wholesome 
doctrine  that  he  received  in  childhood,  though  he  were  never 
90  well  brought  up  before.  And  being  once  inglutted  with 
yanitie,  he  will  straitway  loathe  all  learning,  and  all  good 
counsell  to  the  same ;  and  the  parents,  for  all  their  great 
cost  and  charge,  reap  onlie  in  the  end  the  fruite  of  grief  and 
care.  This  evil  is  not  common  to  poore  men,  as  God  will 
have  it,  but  proper  to  riche  and  great  men^s  children,  as  they 
deserve  it.  And  that  which  is  most  to  be  marveled  at,  cora- 
raonlie  the  wisest  and  also  best  men,  be  found  the  fondest 
fathers  in  this  behalfe.  And  if  some  good  father  would  seek 
some  remedie  herein,  yet  tlie  mother  (if  the  house  hold  <rf 
one  lady)  had  rather,  yea,  and  will  too,  have  her  sonne  cun- 
nyng  and  bold,  in  making  him  to  live  trimlie  when  he  is 
young,  than  by  learning  and  travail,  to  be  able  to  serve  his 
prince  and  his  countrie,  both  wiselie  in  peace,  and  stoutlie 
in  v^arre,  when  he  is  old." 

#  *  •  # 

**  But  I  marvele  the  lessc  that  these  misorders  be  amongst 
some  in  the  court ;  for  commonlie  in  the  countrie  also  every 
where,  innocencie  is  gone,  bashfulness  is  vanished  ;  much 
presumption  in  youth,  small  authoritie  in  age ;  reverenoe  it 
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neglected,  duties  be  confounded ;  and,  to  be  short,  disobe^ 
dience  doth  overflow  the  banks  of  good  order,  almost  in 
every  place,  almost  in  every  degree  of  man. 

"  Mean  men  have  eyes  to  see,  and  cause  to  lament,  and  oo- 
casion  to  complain  of  these  miseries ;  but  others  have  author- 
etie  to  remedie  them,  and  will  do  so,  when  God  shall  think 
time  fitte.  For  all  these  miseries  be  God's  just  plagues,  by 
his  suflferance  brought  justlie  upon  us,  for  our  sins,  which  be 
infinite  in  number,  and  horrible  in  deede ;  but  namehe,  for 
the  great  abbominable  sin  of  unkindness.  But  what  unkind- 
negs  ?  Even  such  unkindness  as  was  in  the  Jews,  in  con- 
temning God's  voice,  in  shrinking  from  his  worde,  in  wish^ 
ing  backe  again  for  Egypt,  in  committing  adultrie  and  whore- 
doon,  not  with  the  women,  but  with  the  doctrine  of  Babylon ; 
did  bring  all  the  plagues,  destructions,  and  captivities,  that 
feU  so  oft  and  horrible  upon  Israel. 

"  We  have  cause  also  in  England  to  beware  of  unkindness, 
who  have  had,  in  so  fewe  years,  the  candle  of  God's  word 
so  oft  lighted,  so  oft  put  out ;  and  yet  will  venture,  by  our 
unthankfulnesse  in  doctrine  and  sinful  life,  to  loose  again 
light,  candle,  candlesticke  and  all.  God  keep  us  in  his  feare ; 
God  grafte  in  us  the  true  knowledge  of  his  worde,  with  a 
forward  will  to  follow  it,  and  so  to  bryng  forth  the  sweets 
fruites  of  it ;  and  then  shall  he  preserve  us  by  his  grace,  from 
all  manner  of  terrible  dayes. 

"  The  remedie  of  this,  doth  not  stand  only  in  making  good 
common  laws  for  the  whole  realme,  but  also  (and  perchance 
chieflie)  in  observing  private  discipline,  every  man  carefullie 
in  his  own  house ;  and  namelie  if  special  regard  be  had  to 
youth ;  and  that,  not  so  much  in  teaching  them  what  is 
good,  as  in  keeping  them  from  that  which  is  evill.  Therefore 
if  wise  fathers  be  not  as  well  aware  in  weeding  from  their 
children  ill  things  and  ill  companie,  as  they  were  before  in 
grafting  in  them  learning,  and  providing  for  them  good 
■ehoolmasters,  what  fruit  they  shall  reape  of  all  their  cost  and 
care,  common  experience  doth  tell. 

It  may  be  a  great  wonder,  but  a  greater  shame  to  us  chris- 
tian men,  to  understand  what  a  heathen  writer,  Isocrates, 
doth  leave  in  memorie  of  writing,  concerning  the  care  that 
the  noble  citie  of  Athens  had,  to  bring  up  their  youth  in 
honest  enterprise,  and  vertuous  discipKne ;  whose  talk  in 
Greeks  is  to  this  effect  in  Englishe. 
18« 
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"  *  The  citie  was  not  more  careful  to  see  their  children  well 
taught,  than  to  see  their  young  men  well  governed  ;  which 
they  brought  to  passe,  not  so  much  by  common  law,  as  by 
private  discipline.  For  they  had  more  regard,  that  their 
youth  by  good  order  should  not  offend,  than  how,  by  law, 
they  might  be  punished ;  and  if  offence  were  committed, 
there  was  neither  way  to  hide  it,  nor  hope  of  pardon  for  it. 
Good  natures  were  not  so  much  openly  praised,  as  they  were 
secretly  marked,  and  watchfullie  regarded,  lest  they  should 
loose  the  goodness  they  had.  Therefore  in  schools  of  sing- 
ing and  dancing,  and  other  honest  exercises,  governors  were 
appointed,  more  diligent  to  oversee  their  good  manners,  than 
their  masters  were  to  teach  them  any  learning.  It  was  some 
shame  to  a  young  man  to  be  seen  in  the  open  market ;  and 
if  for  business  he  passed  through  it,  he  did  it  with  a  mar- 
vellous modestie,  and  bashful  fashion.  To  eat  or  drink  in  a 
tavern,  was  not  only  a  shame,  but  also  punishable  in  a  young 
man.  To  contrarie,  or  to  stand  in  terms  with  an  olde  man, 
was  more  heinous,  than  in  some  place  to  rebuke  and  scold 
with  his  own  father.' 

"  With  many  other  more  good  orders,  and  fair  discipHnes, 
which  I  refer  to  their  reading,  that  have  desire  to  look  upon 
the  description  of  such  a  worthie  commonwealth.  And  to 
know  what  worthie  fruit  did  spring  of  such  worthie  seede,  I 
will  tell  you  the  most  marvell  of  all,  and  yet  such  a  truth,  as 
no  man  shall  denie  it,  except  such  as  be  ignorant  in  know- 
ledge of  the  best  stories. 

Athens,  by  this  discipline  and  and  good  ordering  of  youth, 
did  breede  up,  within  the  circuit  of  that  one  citie,  within  the 
compass  of  one  hundred  years,  within  the  memorie  of  one 
man's  life,  so  manie  notable  captains  in  warre,  for  worth'mess, 
wisdom  and  learning,  as  be  scarce  matchable,  no  not  in  the 
state  of  Rome,  in  the  compass  of  those  seven  hundred  years, 
when  it  flourished  most.  And  because  I  will  not  only  say 
it,  but  also  prove  it,  the  names  of  them  be  these :  Miltiades, 
Themistocles,  Xantippus,  Pericles,  Cymon,  Alcibiades,  Thras- 
ybulus,  Conon,  Iphicrates,  Xenophon,  Timotheus,  Theopom- 
pus.  Denietrius,  and  divers  others  more ;  of  which  every  one 
may  justlie  be  spoken  lhat  worthie  praise,  which  was  given 
to  Scipio  Africanus,  who  Cicero  doubteth,  *  whether  he  were 
more  noble  captaine  in  warre,  or  more  eloquent  and  wise 
counsellor  in  peace.'    And  if  ye  believe  not  me,  read  dili- 
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gentlie  Emilius  Probus  [com.  Nepos]  in  Latin,  and  Plutarch 
in  Greek ;  which  two  had  no  cause  either  to  flatter  or  lie 
upon  any  of  those  which  I  have  recited. 

And  besides  nobilitie  in  warre,  for  excellent  and  matchless 
roasters  in  all  manner  of  learning,  in  that  one  citie,  in  mem- 
one  of  one  age,  were  more  learned  men,  and  that  in  a  man- 
ner altogether,  than  all  time  doth  remember,  than  all  place 
doth  aflbrd,  than  all  other  tongues  do  contain.  And  I  do 
not  mean  of  those  authors,  which,  by  injurie  of  time,  by 
negligence  of  men,  by  crueltie  of  fire  and  sworde,  be  lost ; 
but  even  of  those,  which  by  God's  grace,  are  left  yet  with 
us;  of  which,  I  thank  God,  even  my  poore  studie  lacketh 
not  one.  As  in  philosophy,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Xenophon, 
Euclide,  and  Tlieophrast ;  in  eloquence  and  civil  law,  De- 
iBosthenes,  ^schines,  Lycurgus,  Dinarchus,  Demades,  Soc« 
rates,  Isaeus,  Lysias,  Antisthenes,  Andocides ;  in  history, 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  which  we  lacke,  to 
our  great  losse,  Theopompus  and  Ephorus ;  in  poetry,  JEe- 
chylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  and  somewhat 
of  Menander,  Demosthenes'  sister's  sonne. 

"  New  let  Italian,  and  Latin  itself,  Spanish,  French,  Dutch 
and  English,  bring  forth  their  learning,  and  recite  their  au- 
thors. Cicero  only  excepted,  and  one  or  two  more  in  Latin, 
they  be  all  patched  cloutes  and  ragges,  in  comparison  of  fair 
woven  broadcloth  ;  and  trulie,  if  there  be  any  good  in  them, 
it  is  either  learned,  borrowed,  or  stolen,  from  some  of  those 
worthie  wits  of  Athens.  The  remembrance  of  such  a  com- 
monwealth, using  such  discipline  and  order  for  youth,  and 
thereby  bringing  forth  to  their  praise,  and  leaving  to  us  for 
our  example,  such  captains  for  warre,  such  counsellors  for 
peace,  and  matchless  masters  for  all  kind  of  learning,  is  plea- 
sant for  me  to  recite,  and  not  irksome,  I  trust,  for  others  to 
hear,  except  it  be  such  as  make  neither  counte  of  virtue  nor 
feaming/' 
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Art.  IV.-THE  TEACHER'S  FIRST  DAY. 

The  work  from  which  this  extract  is  taken,  Mr  Abbott's 
Teacher,  is  one  of  the  most  popular,  and  deservedly  so,  of 
the  many  works  on  teaching  which  have  been  published  io 
this  country.  We  do  not  know  indeed  another  in  which  an 
attempt  even  has  been  made  to  describe  in  detail  the  methods 
and  processes  of  Moral  Education.  The  additional  chapter, 
a  part  of  which  we  have  copied,  is  highly  interesting  and 
valuable. 

"  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  he  should  become  ac- 
quainted, as  early  as  possible,  with  the  characters  of  the  boys, 
especially  to  learn  who  those  are  which  are  most  likely  to  be 
troublesome.  There  always  will  be  a  few,  who  will  require 
special  watch  and  care,  and  generally  there  will  be  only  a  few. 
A  great  deal  depends  on  finding  these  individuals  out,  in 
good  season,  and  bringing  the  pressure  of  a  proper  authority  to 
bear  upon  them  soon.  But  on  the  plan  I  have  recommended, 
of  not  attempting  to  remodel  the  school  wholly  at  once,  the 
teacher  obtains  time  for  noticing  the  pupils,  and  learning 
something  about  their  individual  characters.  In  fact,  so  im- 
portant is  this,  that  it  is  the  plan  of  some  teachers,  whenever 
they  commence  a  new  scho<jl,  to  let  the  boys  have  their  own 
way,  almost  entirely,  for  a  few  days^  in  order  to  find  out  fully 
who  the  idle  and  mischievous  are.  This  is  perhaps  going  a 
little  too  far  ;  but  it  is  certainly  desirable  to  enjoy  as  many 
opportunities  for  observation  as  can  be  secured  on  the  first 
few  days  of  the  school. 

Make  it  then  a  special  object  of  attention,  during  the  first 
day  or  two,  to  discover  who  the  idle  and  mischievous  indi- 
viduals are.  They  will  have  generally  seated  themselves 
together  in  little  knots,  for  as  they  are  aware  that  the  new 
teacher  does  not  know  them,  they  will  imagine  that,  though 
perhaps  separated  before,  they  can  now  slip  together  again, 
without  any  trouble.  It  is  best  to  avoid,  if  possible,  an  open 
collision  with  any  of  them  at  once,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  the  better  observed.  Whenever,  therefore,  you  see  idle- 
ness or  play,  endeavor  to  remedy  the  evil  for  the  time,  by 
giving  the  individual  something  special  to  do,  or  by  some 
other  measure,  without  however  seeming  to  notice  the  mis- 
conduct.   Continue  thus  adroitly  to  stop  everything  disor- 
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derly,  while  at  the  same  time  you  notice  and  remember 
where  the  tendencies  to  disorder  exist. 

By  this  means  the  individuals  who  would  cause  most  of 
the  trouble  and  difficulty  in  the  discipline  of  the  school  will 
toon  betray  themselves,  and  those  too,  whose  fidelity  and 
good  behavior  can  be  relied  upon,  will  also  be  known.  The 
Barnes  of  the  former  should  be  among  the  first  which  the 
teacher  learns,  and  their  characters  should  be  among  the  first 
which  he  studies.  The  most  prominent  among  them,  those 
apparently  most  likely  to  make  trouble,  he  should  note  par- 
ticiilarly,  and  make  inquiries  out  of  school  respecting  them, 
— ^their  characters, — their  education  at  home,  &c.,  so  as  to 
become  acquainted  with  them  as  early  and  as  fully  as  pos- 
nble ; — for  he  must  have  this  full  acquaintance  with  them 
before  he  is  prepared  to  commence  any  decided  course  of 
discipline  with  them.  The  teacher  often  does  irreparable 
injury  by  rash  action  at  the  outset.  He  sees,  for  instance,  a 
boy  secretly  eating  an  apple  which  he  has  concealed  in  his 
hand,  and  which  he  bites,  with  his  book  before  his  mouth, 
<Nr  his  head  under  the  lid  of  his  desk.  It  is  perhaps  the  first 
day  of  the  school,  and  the  teacher  thinks  he  had  better  make 
an  example  at  the  outset,  and  calls  the  boy  out,  knowing 
nothing  about  his  geneVal  character,  and  inflicts  some  painftil 
or  degrading  punishment  before  all  the  schhol.  A  little 
afterwards,  as  he  becomes  gradually  acquainted  with  the  boy, 
be  finds  that  he  is  of  mild,  gentle  disposition,  generally  obe- 
dient and  harmless,  and  that  his  oflence  was  only  an  act  of 
nx>mentary  thoughtlessness,  arising  from  some  circumstances 
of  peculiar  temptation  at  the  time, — a  boy  in  the  next  seat 
perhaps  had  just  before  handed  him  the  apple.  The  teacher 
regrets,  when  too  late,  the  hasty  punishment.  He  perceives 
that  instead  of  having  the  influence  of  salutary  example  upon 
the  other  boys,  it  must  have  shocked  their  sense  of  justice, 
and  excited  dislike  towards  a  teacher  so  quick  and  severe, 
rather  than  of  fear  of  doing  wrong  themselves.  It  would 
be  safer  to  postpone  such  decided  measures  a  little, — to 
aToid  all  open  collisions  if  possible  for  a  few  days.  In  such 
a  case  as  the  above,  the  boy  might  be  kindly  spoken  to  in  an 
nnder-tone,  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  both  the  teacher's 
tense  or  the  impropriety  of  disorder,  and  also  his  desire  to 
avoid  giving  pain  to  the  boy.  If  it  then  turns  out  that  the 
iodiTi£]al  is  ordinarily  a  well-disposed  boy,  all  is  right,  and 
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if  he  proves  to  be  habitually  disobedient  and  troublesome, 
the  lenity  and  forbearance  exercised  at  first,  will  fac'ditate  the 
effect  aimed  at  by  subsequent  measures.  Avoid  then,  for 
the  few  first  days,  all  open  collision  with  any  of  your  pupils, 
that  you  may  have  opportunity  for  minute  and  thorough 
observation. 

And  here  the  young  teacher  ought  to  be  cautioned  against 
a  fault  which  beginners  are  very  prone  to  fall  into  that  of 
forming  unfavorable  opinions  of  some  of  their  pupils  from 
their  air  and  manner,  before  they  see  anything  in  their  con- 
duct which  ought  to  be  disapproved.  A  boy  or  girl  comes 
to  the  desk  to  ask  a  question,  or  make  a  request,  and  the 
teacher  sees  in  the  cast  of  countenance,  or  in  the  bearing  or 
tone  of  the  individual,  something  indicating  a  proud,  or  a 
sullen,  or  an  ill-humored  disposition,  and  conceives  a  preju- 
dice, often  entirely  without  foundation,  which  weeks  perhaps 
do  not  wear  away.  Every  experienced  teacher  can  recollect 
numerous  cases  bf  this  sort,  and  he  learns,  after  a  time,  to 
suspend  his  judgment.  Be  cautious  therefore  on  this  point, 
and  in  the  survey  of  your  pupils  which  you  make  during  the 
first  few  days  of  your  school,  trust  to  nothing  but  the  most 
sure  and  unequivocal  evidencei  of  character ;  for  many  of 
your  most  docile  and  faithful  pupils,  will  be  found  among 
those  whose  appearance  at  first  prepossessed  you  strongly 
against  them. 

One  other  caution  ought  also  to  be  given.  Do  not  judge 
too  severely  in  respect  to  the  ordinary  cases  of  misconduct 
in  school.  The  young  teacher  almost  invariably  does  judge 
too  severely.  While  engaged  himself  in  hearing  a  recitation, 
or  looking  over  a  sum,"  he  hears  a  stiffed  laugh,  and,  look- 
ing up,  sees  the  little  offender  struggling  with  the  muscles  of 
his  countenance  to  restore  their  gravity.  The  teacher  is 
vexed  at  the  interruption,  and  severely  rebukes  or  punishes 
the  boy, — when,  after  all,  the  offence,  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  was  an  exceedingly  light  one  ;  at  least  it  might  very 
probably  have  been  so.  In  fact,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
offences  against  order  committed  in  school  are  the  mere  mo- 
mentary action  of  the  natural  buoyancy  and  life  of  childhood. 
This  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  indulged,  or  why  the 
order  and  regularity  of  the  school  should  be  sacrificed,  but 
it  should  prevent  their  exciting  feelings  of  anger  or  impa- 
tience, or  very  severe  reprehension.    While  the  teach^ 
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should  take  effectual  measures  for  restraining  all  such  irreg- 
idarities,  he  should  do  it  with  the  tone  and  manner  which 
will  show  that  he  understands  their  true  moral  character,  and 
deals  with  them,  not  as  heinous  sins  which  deserve  severe 
punishment,  but  as  serious  inconveniences  which  he  is  com- 
pelled to  repress. 

There  are  often  cases  of  real  moral  turpitude  in  schoo, 
— such  as  where  there  is  intentional,  wilful  mischief,  or  dis- 
tuibance,  or  habitual  disobedience,  and  there  may  even  be, 
in  some  cases,  open  rebellion.  Now  the  teacher  should 
show  that  he  distinguishes  these  cases  from  such  momentary 
acts  of  thoughtlessness  as  we  have  described ;  and  a  broad 
distinction  ought  to  be  made  in  the  treatment  of  them.  In 
a  word  then, — what  we  have  been  recommending  under  this 
head  is,  that  the  teacher  should  make  it  his  special  study, 
for  bis  first  few  days  in  school,  to  understand  the  characters 


fhe  mischievous,  and  who  the  disobedient  and  rebellious ; — 
and  to  do  this  with  candid,  moral  discrimination,  and  with  as 
Sttle  open  collision  with  individuals  as  possible. 

Another  point  to  which  the  teacher  ought  to  give^  his  early 
attention,  is  to  separate  the  bad  boys  as  soon  as  he  can,  from 
One  another.  The  idleness  and  irregularity  of  children  in 
school  often  depends  more  on  accidental  circumstances  than 
on  character.  Two  boys  may  be  individually  harmless  and 
well  disposed,  and  vet  they  may  be  of  so  mercurial  a  tempe- 
rament, that,  together,  the  temptation  to  continual  play  will 
be  irresistible.  Another  case  that  more  often  happens,  is, 
where  one  is  actively  and  even  intentionally  bad,  and  is 
seated  next  to  an  innocent  but  perhaps  thoughtless  boy,  and 
contrives  to  keep  him  always  in  difficulty.  Now  remove  the 
fonncr  away,  where  there  are  no  very  frail  materials,  for  him 
to  act  upon,  and  place  the  latter  where  he  is  exposed  to  no 
special  temptation,  and  all  would  be  well. 

This  is  all  very  obvious,  and  known  familiarly  to  all  teach- 
ers who  have  had  any  experience.  But  beginners  are  not 
generally  so  aware  of  it  at  the  outset  as  to  make  any  direct 
and  systematic  efforts  to  examine  the  school  with  reference 
to  its  condition  in  this  respect.  It  is  usual  to  go  on,  leaving 
the  boys  to  remain  seated  as  chance  or  their  own  inclina- 
tions grouped  them,  and  to  endeavor  to  keep  the  peace 
among  the  various  neighborhoods,  by  close  supervision, 
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rebukes,  and  punishment.  Now  these  difficulties  may  be 
very  much  diminished,  by  looking  a  little  into  the  arrange* 
ment  of  the  boys  at  the  outset,  and  so  modifying  it  ns  to 
diminish  the  amount  of  temptation  to  which  the  individuals 
are  exposed. 

This  should  be  done,  however,  cautiously,  deliberately, 
and  with  good  nature ; — keeping  the  object  of  it  a  good  d^ 
out  of  view.  It  must  be  done  cautiously  and  deliberately, 
for  the  first  appearances  are  exceedingly  fallacious  in  respect 
to  the  characters  of  the  different  children.  You  see  perhaps 
some  indications  of  play  between  two  boys  upon  the  same 
seat,  and  hastily  conclude  that  they  are  disorderly  boys  and 
must  be  separated.  Something  in  the  air  and  manner  of 
one  or  both  of  them  confirms  this  impression,  and  you  take 
the  necessary  measures  at  once.  You  then  find,  when  you 
become  more  fully  acquainted  with  them,  that  the  appearan- 
ces which  you  observed  were  only  momentary  and  accidental, 
and  that  they  would  have  been  as  safe  together  as  any  two 
boys  in  the  school.  And  perhaps  you  will  even  find,  that, 
by  their  new  position,  you  have  brought  one  or  the  other 
into  circumstances  of  peculiar  temptation.  Wait,  therefore, 
before  you  make  such  changes,  till  you  have  ascertained 
actual  character ^ — doing  this,  however,  without  any  unneces- 
sary delay." 

In  some  districts  in  New  England,  the  young  teacher 
will  find  one  or  more  boys,  generally  among  the  larger  ones, 
who  will  come  to  the  school  with  the  express  determination 
to  make  a  difficulty  if  they  can.  The  best  way  is  generally 
to  face  these  individuals  at  once,  in  the  most  direct  and 
open  manner,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  perfect  good  hu- 
mor, and  kindness  of  feeling  and  deportment  towards  them 
personally.  An  example  or  two  will  best  illustrate  what  I 
mean. 

A  teacher  having  had  some  trouble  with  a  rude  and  sav- 
age-looking boy,  made  some  inquiry  respecting  him  out  of 
school,  and  incidentally  learned  that  he  had  once  or  twice 
before  openly  rebelled  against  the  authority  of  the  school, 
and  that  he  was  now,  in  the  recesses,  actually  preparing  a 
club  with  which  he  was  threatening  to  defend  himself,  if  the 
teacher  should  attempt  to  punish  him. 

The  next  day,  soon  after  the  boys  had  gone  out,  he  took 
his  hat  and  followed  them,  and  turning  round  a  ooroer  of 
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tbe  Bclioolhouse,  foond  the  boys  standing  around  the  young 
rebel,  who  was  sitting  upon  a  log,  shaving  the  handle  of  the 
club  smooth,  with  his  pocket-knife.  He  was  startled  at  the 
onexpected  appearance  of  the  teacher,  and  the  first  impulse 
was  to  hide  his  club  behind,  but  it  was  too  late,  and  sup- 
poMDg  that  the  teacher  was  ignorant  of  his  designs,  he 
went  on  sullenly  with  his  work,  feeling,  however,  greatly 
embarrassed. 

*  Pleasant  day,  boys,'  said  the  teacher.  '  This  is  a  fine 
Boony  nook  for  you  to  talk  in.' 

*  Seems  to  me,  however,  you  ought  to  have  a  better  seat 
tiian  this  old  log,'  continued  he,  taking  his  seat  at  the  same 
tiBie  by  the  side  of  the  boy. 

*  Not  so  bad  a  seat,  however,  after  all.  What  are  you 
mtking,  Joseph  ?' 

Joseph  mumbled  out  something  inarticulate  by  way  of 
reply. 

*  I  have  got  a  sharper  knife,'  said  he,  drawing  his  penknife 
oat  of  his  pocket.  And  then,  *  Let  me  try  it,'  he  continued, 
gantly  taking  the  club  out  of  Joseph's  hand. 

The  boys  looked  surprised,  some  exchanged  nods  and 
winks,  others  turned  away  to  conceal  a  laugh ;  but  the 
teacher  engaged  in  conversation  with  them,  and  soon  put 
tbein  all  at  their  ease,  except  poor  Joseph,  who  could  not 
ten  how  this  strange  interview  was  likely  to  end. 

Id  the  mean  time  the  teacher  went  on  shaving  the  han- 
dle smooth,  and  rounding  the  ends.  '  You  want,'  said  he, 
*  a  rasp  or  coarse  file  for  the  ends,  and  then  you  could  finish 
it  finely.  But  what  are  you  making  this  formidable  club 
for.?' 

Joseph  was  completely  at  a  loss  what  to  say.  He  began 
to  show  evident  marks  of  embarrassment  and  confusion. 

*  I  know  what  it  is  for ;  it  is  to  defend  yourself  against  me 
with,  is  it  not,  boys  ?'  said  he,  appealing  to  the  others. 

A  faint '  yes  sir,'  or  two,  was  the  reply. 

*  Well  now,  Joseph,  it  will  be  a  great  deal  better  for  us 
both  to  be  friends  than  to  be  enemies.  You  had  better 
throw  this  club  away,  and  save  yourself  from  punishment  by 
being  a  good  boy.  Come  now,'  said  he,  handing  him  back 
his  dub,  *  throw  it  over  into  the  field  as  far  as  you  can,  and 
we  will  all  forget  that  you  ever  made  it.' 

Joseph  sat  the  picture  of  shame  and  confusion.  Better 
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feelings  were  struggling  for  admission,  and  the  case  was 
decided  by  a  broad-faced,  good-natured-looking  boy,  who 
stood  by  his  side  saying  almost  involuntarily, 
<  Better  throw  it,  Joe.' 

The  club  flew,  end  over  end,  into  the  field.  Joseph  re- 
turned to  his  allegiance,  and  never  attempted  to  rise  in 
rebellion  again. 

The  ways  by  which  boys  engage  in  open,  intentional  dis- 
obedience, are,  of  course,  greatly  varied,  and  the  exact  treat- 
ment will  depend  upon  the  features  of  the  individual  case. 
But  the  frankness,  the  openness,  the  plain  dealing,  and  the 
kind  and  friendly  tone,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  foregoing 
illustration  to  exhibit,  should  characterize  all." 


For  the  Annals  of  Educatioo. 

abt.  v.— order  in  school. 

Various  methods  have  been  tried  to  keep  perfect  order  in 
school.  The  necessity  of  complete  silence  and  quiet  is 
nearly  the  same  in  all  cases.  Persons  of  mature  minds  can 
seldom  study  to  any  good  purpose  in  a  noise  and  tumult. 
Much  less  can  the  young,  whose  habits  of  attention  areas  yet 
imperfectly  formed,  be  expected  to  make  any  satisfactory  pro- 
ficiency in  the  midst  of  disquiet  and  confusion.  The  youth- 
ful mind  naturally  turns  to  what  is  outward,  to  what  pleases 
and  attracts  the  sight  and  the  hearing.  The  intricacies  of  an 
abstruse  problem  in  Arithmetic  are  no  match  for  a  nimble 
whirligig,  or  a  well  aimed  paper  bullet.  To  tickle  Peter,  or 
hit  George,  are  matters  of  more  interest  than  hie  haec  hoc, 
and  Mary's  stray  curl  or  dangling  ribbon  will  gain  more  spec- 
tators than  the  blackboard.  Besides  all  the  trouble  that  arises 
from  the  intentionally  turbulent  and  mischievous,  causes  such 
as  these,  perfectly  natural  and  innocent  in  themselves,  give 
every  teacher  more  or  less  annoyance. 

It  is  of  course  in  every  way  desirable,  if  it  is  practicable, 
to  maintain  perfect  order  in  a  school  room.  How  far  it  is 
practicable  and  what  are  the  best  means,  are  problems,  the 
solution  of  which  will  do  much  towards  removing  the  moei 
grievous  of  those  daily  petty  vexations  which  miJce  the 
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kbors  and  the  lives  of  many  teachers  excessively  uncom- 
fortable. 

A  perfect  stillness,  when  there  is  life  and  power  of  motion, 
is  hardly  possible,  and  when  the  buoyancy  of  youthful  spirits 
and  the  irksomeness  of  long  confinement  are  superadded,  we 
must  perforce  be  content  to  have  our  miriimim  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  absolute.  Yet  no  faithful  teacher  will  think 
be  has  done  his  duty,  if  he  does  not  make  constant  efforts 
towards  the  furthest  limit.  The  attainment  of  such  a  degree 
of  uniform  quiet  and  order  as  that  the  exercises  and  occupa- 
tions of  the  school  room  shall  be  no  hindrance  to  the  most 
studious,  must  always  be  aimed  at,  and  indeed  always  se- 
cured ;  and  it  may  fairly  become  a  question  whether  the 
teacher  may  not  then  be  satisfied  and  in  fact  if  he  doe9  not 
err  in  attempting  anything  further. 

The  difficulty  of  keeping  strict  order  is  increased  or  di- 
minished by  a  variety  of  causes,  e.  g.  the  number  of  pupils, 
their  character,  the  size  of  the  room,  the  arrangement  and 
construction  of  the  seats  and  desks,  &c.  Slc.  The  methods 
to  be  adopted  will  of  course  vary,  in  different  schools  and  in 
the  bands  of  more  or  less  skillful  teachers.  Some  will  suc- 
ceed perfectly  on  a  plan,  with  which  another  will  fail  utterly. 

We  have  known  a  great  variety  of  schemes,  which  have 
been  tried  for  this  purpose,  and  have  tried  some  of  them 
ourselves.  There  is  the  frowning  system.  The  teacher, 
lyn^-eyed,  is  ever  on  the  watch,  and  by  a  frown  or  a  threat, 
expresses  his  displeasure  at  every  act  of  irregularity  or  dis- 
quiet. Such  a  course  is  apt  to  offend  the  careless,  and  dis- 
courage those  who  err  occasionally  and  without  design ;  while 
unless  it  is  followed  up  by  somewhat  severer  than  a  sign,  it 
will  hardly  intimidate  the  hardy  and  the  vicious.  Again 
there  is  the  system  of  specific  penalties  for  described  offoDces. 
For  example,  for  entering  the  school  room  after  the  hour  ap- 
pointed for  opening,  a  detention  after  school  of  twice  or 
thrice  the  time  of  the  tardiness  ;  for  each  act  of  whispering,  a 
slopping  after  school  five  or  ten  minutes,  &c.  &c.  Some 
we  have  known  administer  a  flogging  for  every  such  misde- 
meanor. This  plan  of  specific  penalties,  while  it  has  many 
excellencies,  is  very  troublesome  to  the  teacher,  as  it  requires 
much  oversight  and  accuracy,  and  often  proves  vexatious  to 
the  pupil.  Yet  as  it  is  founded  in  justice,  when  the  offences 
and  the  punishments  are  judiciously  chosen  and  strictly  and 
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impartially  administered,  the  result  is  almost  uniformly  good 
order.  In  this  ciise,  neither  teacher  nor  pupil  has  any  means 
of  evasion,  or  escape,  unless  the  spirit  of  the  rules  is  sacri- 
ficed to  the  letter.  Still  there  are  many  improprieties  and 
breaches  of  order  that  cannot  conveniently  be  reduced  to  rules. 
One  of  the  most  appropriate  and  effective  plans  of  this  class 
that  we  have  known  is  that  of  requiring  for  every  one  of  cer- 
tain named  ofTences,  such  as  whispering,  an  additional  lesson 
or  exercise.  For  example,  a  boy  studying  Virgil  is  required 
for  every  such  oflence  to  repeat  memoriter  ten  verses  of  Latin 
poetry,  and  so  in  other  cases.  This  rule  proceeds  on  the 
notion  that  if  a  lad  can  find  time  to  whisper  he  has  spare 
time  from  his  lessons,  and  the  teacher  may  fairly  assign  him 
an  additional  task. 

In  large  schools  (where  only  it  is  possible)  the  studies  of 
all  the  classes  may  be  carried  on  in  one  room,  appropriated 
to  study  only,  while  the  lessons  are  recited  in  separate  and 
smaller  apartments.  The  noise  and  confusion  of  recitations 
are  thus  avoided,  and  one  person,  whose  duty  it  may  be 
made,  can  easily  keep  all  quiet. 

Some  teachers  again,  finding  a  difficulty  in  all  these 
schemes,  throw  them  aside,  and  trust  to  the  effect  of  frequent 
admonition  and  instruction  on  the  subject  of  order.  They 
have  found  that  punishments  irritate,  and  are  desirous  to 
place  upon  their  pupils  the  responsibility  and  the  duty  of 
well  doing  in  this  thing.  We  have  known  few  who  have 
tried  this  plan  who  have  not  sooner  or  later  returned  to  the 
doctrine  of  authority,  and  made  quiet  and  orderly  behavior 
a  matter  of  necessity  and  duty,  and  not  of  choice. 

Perhaps  a  better  way  than  either,  would  be  a  combination 
of  them  all,  in  which,  the  teacher  shall  regard  such  delin- 
quencies, not  only  as  offences  against  good  order,  but  as  evi- 
dences of  character,  and  while  he  adopts  wise  measures  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  evil,  shall  also  use  them  as 
causes  and  materials  of  an  intelligent  reformation,  neither 
scowling  on  every  transgression,  nor  suffering  any  to  escape 
his  notice.  G.  L. 
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AnifUAL  Prizes  at  Caubridoe. 

Ih  the  year  1751,  bis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Chancellor  of 
the  University,  established  a  premium  of  two  gold  medals,  value  ten 
gulneaa  each,  to  be  given  to  two  persons,  who,  after  having  the  ac- 
ademical honors  of  senior  oph'me  conferred  on  them,  shall  be  found, 
ater  a  second  ezamtnaiion  before  certain  persons  appointed  by  his 
Grace,  to  excel  in  classical  learning.  This  premium  was  continued 
by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  University. 

Mr  Finch  and  Mr  Townsend  gave  yearly  two  prizes  of  fifteen 
gaioeas  each,  to  two  Senior  Hachelors  of  Arts,  and  the  like  to  two 
middle  Bachelors,  who  should  compose  the  best  exercises  in  Latin 
prose  ;  which  are  read  publicly  by  them  on  a  day  appointed.  These 
prizes  have  also  been  continued  by  the  late  and  present  Members  of 
Parliament  for  the  University. 

Mr  Seaton,  by  his  will,  in  1738,  gave  an  estate  to  the  University 
fore¥or  ;  the  rents  of  which  are  to  be  disposed  of  yearly  in  prizes, 
by  the  Vice  Chancellor.  The  subjects  to  be  such  as  one  or  other  of 
the  perfections  the  Divine  Being,  and  Death,  Judgment,  &c.  The 
rsof  of  the  estate  was  to  be  given  to  that  Master  of  Arts  whose  poem 
OD  the  subject  given  should  be  best  approved  by  the  Vice  Chancellor, 
liief  Master  of  Clare  Hall,  and  the  Greek  Professor.  The  poem 
wu  ordained  to  be  in  English,  and  printed,  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
estate,  deducting  the  expenses  of  printing,  given  to  the  author  of  the 
poem.    The  estate  is  worth  about  16£  |ier  annum. 

The  late  Dr  Robert  Smith,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  bequeathed 
two  annual  premiums  of  25£  each,  to  those  Junior  Bachelors  of 
Arts  who  shall  appear,  on  examination,  to  be  the  best  proficients  in 
aalhematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

Sir  William  Browne,  by  a  clause  in  his  will,  directed  his  executors 
loaend  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  annually,  two  gold 
■wdals,  each  of  five  guineas  value,  to  be  given  by  him  at  the  com- 
meDceinent,  to  two  undergraduates,  one  of  whom  shall  deliver  the 
best  Greek  ode  in  imitation  of  Sappho,  the  other  the  best  Latin  ode 
in  imitation  of  Horace.  He  gave  also,  in  a  codicil,  a  third  gold 
medal  of  the  same  value,  to  the  undergraduate  who  shall  produce 
the  best  Greek  epigram  after  the  model  of  the  Aothologia,  and  the 
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best  LatiD  epigram  after  the  model  of  Martial.  He  gave  also  a 
rent  charge  of  £30  per  aQoum,  Jot  founding  a  classical  scbolar- 
sbip. 

The  late  John  Norris,  Esq.  of  Witlon  in  Norfolk,  gave  by  wiH 
in  1768,  a  premium  of  £13  to  the  author  of  the  best  English  prose 
essay,  on  a  sacred  subject,  to  be  paiil  partly  in  a  gold  medal  and 
partly  in  books.  One  side  of  the  medal  represents  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  cross,  with  this  inscription  round  it:  "  The  wisdom  of 
Ood  unto  salvation  the  reverse  represents  (the  resurrection,  with 
the  inscription,  Death  is  swaUovfed  up  in  victory  upon  the  edge 
is  engraved  **  The  Norrisian  PrizCy^  and  if  there  is  room,  the  name 
of  the  successful  candidate  and  the  date  of  the  year. 

John,  Lord  Craven,  gave  £50  per  annum  to  two  scholars  the  best 
proficients  in  classical  learning.  William  Battice  left  an  estate  of 
£30  to  one  scholar  on  a  similar  plan.  William  Worts  gave  two 
pensions  of  £100  per  annum  each,  to  two  travelling  Bachelors  of 
Arts.  Rev.  John  Ilulse,  by  bis  will,  in  1777,  founded  two  scholar- 
ships in  St  Johns,  of  £40  each  ;  the  scholars  to  be  nominated  by 
the  Vice  Chancellor  and  the  Heads  of  Trinity  and  St  Johns.— FTil- 
«on'«  Memorab,  Cantab. 

Bust  of  MfiCfiiAS. 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  Report  of  the  seventh  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  A(fvauc6ment  of  Science,  commuoi- 
cated  to  the  editor  by  Dr  Bryce  of  Liverpool. 

**  It  was  long  a  cause  of  wonder  and  regret,  that  no  gem,  medal, 
or  statue  of  a  man  so  illustrious  had  ever  been  discovered.  At  length 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Regent  of  France,  early  in  the  last  century, 
by  a  happy  conjecture,  fixed  on  one  of  the  gems  in  his  collectioo, 
an  amethyst  of  small  size,  marked  with  the  name  of  the  Engraver 
Dioscorides,  as  being  tho  representation  of  the  head  of  Mecienai. 
Another  head  having  the  name  of  Solon,  the  engraver,  evidently 
representing  the  same  person,  was  afterwards  found  in  the  Faroenan 
museum  ;  and  a  ring  of  the  same,  a  sardonyx,  also  by  Solon,  htf 
since  been  discovered  in  the  collection  of  the  Prince  Ludovisi.  Ttm 
features  given  in  these  gems  agree  so  well  with  all  that  baa  been 
handed  down  in  the  Roman  Classics,  concerning  the  penonal  ap- 
pearance and  habits  of  Mecfenas,  that  the  suggestion  of  the  Duira 
of  Orleans  has  been  adopted  by  all  subsequent  antiquaries.  A  few 
years  after  the  recognition  of  the  head  of  Mecaenas  on  the  gems  %{ 
Dioacoridei  and  Solon,  both  artists  coeval  with  Augustus,  an  aotiqiM 
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fcwco  paiDtiog  waji  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  C«- 
an,  in  the  Palatine  Hill  at  Rome.  This  painting  represents  Augus- 
tnt,  surrounded  by  his  courtiers,  conferring  a  crown  of  the  Persian 
King  Phraates,  an  event  spoken  of  by  Horace.  In  the  first  rank  of 
tbe  courtiers  stands  one,  evidently  the  Prime  Minister,  in  the  act  of 
speaking,  whose  features  strongly  resemble  those  on  the  gems  of 
Macsenas  above  described.  Next  to  him  is  Agrippa,  who  is  readily 
eecoirriized,  from  medals,  coins,  and  statues  of  him.  Horace  also  is 
foQod  in  the  group.  A  copy  of  this  painting  was  bought  by  Dr 
Mead  and  brought  to  England  by  him  ;  and  an  engraving  of  it  may 
be  seen  in  Turnbull's  Essay  on  Ancient  Painting. 

This  was  the  extent  of  antiquarian  research  and  acquisition  con- 
eeioing  Meaecnas  during  the  last  half  century,  when  in  the  spring 
of  18dO,  a  bust  was  found  in  an  excavation  made  by  Professor 
mumi,  at  Carsoli,  the  ancient  Carsuli,  about  seventy  miles  from 
Kome,  on  the  Flaminian  Way. 

The  bust  was  of  colossal  size,  of  pure  Parian  marble,  and  perfect 
HI  every  feature.  On  being  cleaned  of  its  incrustation,  the  model- 
ling of  the  work  was  seen  to  be  of  that  masculine  firmness  which 
eharaeterizes  the  style  of  the  epoch  of  Augustus,  excelling  in  what 
is  call^  a  broad  manner — the  execution  that  of  a  master—  with  the 
greatest  freedom  and  grandeur ;  the  emaciation  by  age  of  the  indi- 
vidual being  faithfully  preserved.  The  striking  resemblance  of  the 
bust  to  the  gems  and  picture  of  Mecaenas  was  at  once  recognised  by 
tbe  most  eminent  antiquarians  and  learned  men  at  Rome.  A  con- 
doaive  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  in  Italy,  is  the 
Ikct  that  it  has  been  twice  copied  by  Thorwaldsen. 

P^Fsas  ON  Educatioh,  laid  before  the  British  Parliament,  Feb.  12, 

WhitehaU,  Feb.  4,  1889. 

Mt  Loan,— 

I  have  received  her  Majesty's  commands  to  make  a  communica- 
tioQ  to  your  Lordship  on  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance.  Her 
Majesty  has  observed  with  deep  concern  the  want  of  instruction 
which  is  still  observable  among  tbe  poorer  classes  of  her  subjects. 
All  tbe  inquiries  which  have  been  made  show  a  deficiency  in  the 
gtoeral  education  of  the  people  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
eiieracter  of  a  civilized  and  Christian  nation. 

Tbe  Reports  of  the  Chaplains  of  gaols  show  that  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  unfortunate  prisoners  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  truths 
ef  Bitural  and  repealed  religion  has  never  been  imparted. 
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It  id  some  consolation  to  her  Majesty  to  perceive  that  of  late  yean 
the  zeal  for  popular  education  has  increased,  that  the  Establisbed 
Church  has  made  great  efforts  to  promote  the  building  of  schools, 
and  that  the  National  and  British  and  Foreign  School  Societies 
hare  actively  endeavored  to  stimulate  the  liberality  of  the  benevo- 
lent and  enlightened  friends  of  general  education. 

Still  much  remains  to  be  done  ;  and  among  the  chief  defects  yet 
subsisting  may  be  reckoned  the  insufficient  Duml>er  of  qualified 
schoolmasters,  the  imperfect  mode  of  teaching  which  prevails  in, 
perhaps,  the  greater  number  of  the  schools,  the  absence  of  any  suf- 
ficient inspection  of  the  schools,  and  examination  of  the  nature  of 
the  instruction  given,  the  want  of  a  Model  school  which  might  serve 
for  the  example  of  those  Societies  and  Committees  which  anxiously 
seek  to  improve  their  own  methods  of  teaching,  and,  finally,  the 
neglect  of  this  great  subject  anK)ng  the  enactments  of  our  volumi- 
nous legislation. 

Some  of  these  defects  appear  to  admit  of  an  immediate  remedy, 
and  1  am  directed  by  her  Majesty  to  desire,  in  the  first  place,  that 
your  Lordship,  with  four  other  of  the  Queen's  servants,  should  form 
a  Board  or  Committee,  for  the  consideration  of  all  matters  affectiof 
the  tklucation  of  the  People. 

For  the  present  it  is  thought  advisable  that  this  Board  sbould 
consist  of— 

The  Lord  President  of  the  Council. 

The  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and 

The  Master  of  the  Mint. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Board  should  be  entrusted  with  the  appli- 
cation of  any  sums  which  may  be  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Education  in  England  and  Wales. 

Among  the  first  objects  to  which  any  grant  may  be  applied,  wiU 
be  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School. 

In  such  a  school  a  body  of  schoolmasters  may  be  formed,  compe- 
tent  to  assume  the  management  of  similar  institutions  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  In  such  a  school  likewise  the  best  modes  of  teachhig 
may  be  introduced,  and  those  who  wish  to  improve  the  scbools  of 
their  neighborhood  may  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  their 
results. 

The  Board  will  consider  whether  it  may  not  be  advisable,  for 
some  years,  to  apply  a  sum  of  money  annually  in  aid  of  Nonml 
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Sehooffs  of  ibe  National,  and  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Societies. 

They  will  likewise  determine  whether  their  measures  will  allow 
ifaem  to  afford  gratuities  to  deserving  schoolmasters ;  there  is  no 
daas  of  men  whose  rewards  are  so  disproportionate  to  their  useful- 
ness to  the  community. 

In  any  Normal  or  Model  School  to  be  established  by  the  Board, 
Ibar  principal  objects  should  be  kept  in  view,  viz: — 
1.  Religious  Instruction. 
S.  General  Instruction. 
S.  Moral  Training. 
4.  Habits  of  Industry. 

Of  these  ibur,  I  need  only  allude  to  the  first ;  with  respect  to  Re- 
figioos  Instmction  there  is,  as  your  Lordship  is  aware,  a  wide  or 
Apparently  wide  difference  of  opinion  among  those  who  have  been 
most  forward  in  promoting  education. 

The  National  Society,  supported  by  the  Established  Church,  con- 
trad  that  the  schoolmaster  should  be  invariably  a  Churchman  ;  that 
the  Church  Catechism  should  be  taught  in  the  school  to  all  the  scho- 
lars ;  that  all  should  be  required  to  attend  church  on  Sundays,  and 
that  the  schools  should  be  in  every  case  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish. 

The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  on  the  other  hand,  admit 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters  equally  as  schoolmasters,  require  that 
the  Bible  should  be  taught  in  their  schools,  but  insist  that  no  Cate- 
chism should  be  admitted. 

Others  again  contend  that  secular  instruction  should  be  the  busi- 
ness of  the  school,  and  that  the  ministers  of  different  persuasions 
should  each  instruct  separately  the  children  of  their  own  fol- 
lowers. 

In  the  midst  of  these  conflicting  opinions,  there  is  not  practically 
that  exelusiveness  among  the  Church  Societies,  nor  that  indifference 
to  religion  among  those  who  exclude  dogmatic  instruction  from  the 
sebool,  which  their  mutual  accusations  would  lead  bystanders  to 
■oppotfe. 

Maeh  therefore  may  be  effected  by  a  temperate  attention  to  the 
fair  claims  of  the  established  Church,  and  the  religious  freedom 
MNlCiotied  by  law. 

On  this  subject  I  need  only  say  that  it  is  her  Majesty's  wish  that 
the  youth  of  this  kingdom  should  be  religiously  brought  up,  and  that 
rigbt  of  oonscienee  should  be  respected. 
SO 
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Moreover,  there  is  a  large  class  of  children  who  may  be  fitted  to 
be  good  members  of  society,  without  injury  or  offence  to  any  party 
— I  mean  the  pauper  orphans,  childrpn  deserted  by  their  parents, 
and  the  offspring  of  criminals  and  their  associates. 

It  is  from  this  class  that  the  thieves  and  housebreakers  of  society 
are  continually  recruited.  It  is  this  class,  likewise,  which  has  5\*  A 
the  workhouse  with  ignorant  and  idle  inmates. 

The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  have  very  properly  undertaken  to 
amend  the  vicious  system  which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  metropolis  much  has  been  already  done  under 
their  auspices. 

It  is  in  this  direction  likewise  that  certain  good  can  be  accom- 
plished. It  sometimes  happens  that  the  training  which  a  child  of 
poor  but  virtuous  parents  receives  at  home,  is  but  ill  ext^hanged  for 
the  imperfect  or  faulty  instruction  which  he  receives  at  school,  de- 
based by  vicious  association  ;  but  for  those  whose  parents  are  dead, 
or  who  have  no  home  but  one  of  habitual  vice,  there  can  be  no  such 
danger. 

In  all  such  instances,  by  combining  moral  training  with  general 
instruction,  the  young  may  be  saved  from  the  temptations  to  crime, 
and  the  whole  community  receive  indisputable  benefit. 

These  and  other  considerations  will,  I  am  persuaded,  receive  from 
your  Lordship  the  most  careful  attention.  I  need  not  enter  at  pre- 
sent into  any  furtlier  plans  in  contemplation  for  the  extension  of  the 
blessings  of  sound  and  religious  education. 

I  have,  &c. ' 

(Signed)      J.  RUSSELL. 

The  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  &c. 

Berkley  Square,  Feb.  6,  1B39. 

My  Lord, — 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  Lordship's  letter,  conveying 
to  me  her  Majesty's  desire  that  I,  as  President  of  the  Council,  to- 
gether with  certain  other  of  her  Majesty's  servants,  should  compose 
a  Board,  or  Committee,  to  consider  the  state  of  education,  and  direct 
the  application  of  any  suras  which  may  be  appropriated  by  Parlia- 
ment for  promoting  its  improvement. 

I  hasten  to  express  my  readiness,  whilst  I  continue  to  fill  that  sit- 
uation, to  discharge  my  share  of  such  a  duty,  convinced  as  I  am  of 
the  importance  of  the  objects  proposed,  and  the  improbability  of 
their  being  satisfactorily  accomplished  without  the  countenance  and 
«iiperiDtendence  of  her  Majesty's  Govemme&t 
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I  at^be  same  time  beg  leave,  at  the  outset,  to  state  my  opinion, 
t&'ai^^e  establishment  of  a  Normal  School,  for  training  masters  in 
tlM  most  perfect  methods  of '""ommunieating  literary  and  industrial, 
lis  well  as  moral  and  religious  instruction,  is  the  most  pressing  and 
|n^portant  of  these  objects,  both  in  itself  and  as  being  a  necessary 
step  to  the  attainment  of  the  rest ;  and  also  the  strong  conviction 
which  I  entertain  that  it  should  be  a  positive  condition  of  such  an 
establishment,  that  it  should  be  so  regulated  and  provided  with  suf- 
ficient means  to  enable  the  teachers,  who  are  trained  there,  to  ac- 
quire and  to  give  such  religious  instructions  ns  may  be  required  at 
all  ordinary  schools,  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
without  any  exclusion  of  those  who  may  be  connected  with  such 
other  religious  persuasions  as  are  known  to  prevail  amongst  a  con- 
iiderable  portion  of  the  population  of  the  country,  who  may  be 
desirous  of  and  should  be  enabled  to  receive  similar  instruction  from 
their  own  ministers,  subject  to  the  control  and  superintendence  of 
the  authority  under  which  the  school  will  he  placed. 

That  such  a  regulation  should  be  distinctly  promulgated  and  un- 
derstood, appears  to  me  indispensable  for  its  success,  in  diffusing 
widely  those  benefits  which  all  are  alike  entitled  to  receive,  and 
combining  with  the  most  approved  methods  of  education  the  most 
■olid  foundation  on  which  it  can  be  placed. 

I  have,  &C. 

(Signed)  LANSDOWNE. 

The  Lord  John  Russell,  &c. 

Whitehall,  Feb.  0,  1839. 

Mt  Lord, — 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  lay  before  the  Queen  your  Lordship's 
letter  to  me  of  the  6th  instant,  and  1  am  commanded  to  inform  you 
that  her  Majesty  is  pleased  to  approve  of  the  course  your  Lordship 
proposes  to  pursue.  I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)      J.  RUSSELL. 

The  President  of  the  Council. 

Common  Schools  in  Pkvnstltania« 

Of  1083  districts  into  which  the  State  was  divided  under  the  Act 
of  June,  1836,  (exclusive  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,) 
840  have  within  the  past  year  assessed  a  school  tax,  and  received 
tkeir  portion  of  the  public  money.  The  number  of  schools  in  these 
840  dii<tricts  is  5269,  male  teachers  4758,  female  teachers  1974, 
male  scholars  127,677,  female  scholars  106,049.   Total  teholariy 
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impartially  administered,  the  result  is  almost  uniformly  good 
order.  In  this  case,  neither  teacher  nor  pupil  has  any  means 
of  evasion,  or  escape,  unless  the  spirit  of  the  rules  is  sacri- 
ficed to  the  letter.  Still  there  are  many  improprieties  and 
breaches  of  order  that  cannot  conveniently  be  reduced  to  rules. 
One  of  the  most  appropriate  and  effective  plans  of  this  class 
that  we  have  known  is  that  of  requiring  for  every  one  of  cer- 
tain named  offences,  such  as  whispering,  an  additional  lesson 
or  exercise.  For  example,  a  boy  studying  Virgil  is  required 
for  every  such  offence  to  repeat  memoriter  ten  verses  of  Latin 
poetry,  and  so  in  other  cases.  This  rule  proceeds  on  the 
notion  that  if  a  lad  can  find  time  to  whisper  he  has  spare 
time  from  his  lessons,  and  the  teacher  may  fairly  assign  him 
an  additional  task. 

In  large  schools  (where  only  it  is  possible)  the  studies  of 
all  the  classes  may  be  carried  on  in  one  room,  appropriated 
to  study  only,  while  the  lessons  are  recited  in  separate  and 
smaller  apartments.  The  noise  and  confusion  of  recitations 
are  thus  avoided,  and  one  person,  whose  duty  it  may  be 
made,  can  easily  keep  all  quiet. 

Some  teachers  again,  finding  a  difficulty  in  all  these 
schemes,  throw  them  aside,  and  trust  to  the  effect  of  frequent 
admonition  and  instruction  on  the  subject  of  order.  They 
have  found  that  punishments  irritate,  and  are  desirous  to 
place  upon  their  pupils  the  responsibility  and  the  duty  of 
well  doing  in  this  thing.  We  have  known  few  who  have 
tried  this  plan  who  have  not  sooner  or  later  returned  to  the 
doctrine  of  authority,  and  made  quiet  and  orderly  behavicHT 
a  matter  of  necessity  and  duty,  and  not  of  choice. 

Perhaps  a  better  way  than  either,  would  be  a  combination 
of  them  all,  in  which,  the  teacher  shall  regard  such  delin- 
quencies, not  only  as  offences  against  good  order,  but  as  evi- 
dences of  character,  and  while  he  adopts  wise  measures  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  evil,  shall  also  use  them  as 
causes  and  materials  of  an  intelligent  reformation,  neither 
scowling  on  every  transgression,  nor  suffering  any  to  escape 
his  notice.  G.  L. 
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AnifUAL  Prizes  at  Cambridge. 

In  the  year  1751,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Chancellor  of 
the  UDirersity,  established  a  premium  of  two  gold  medals,  value  ten 
guineas  each,  to  be  given  to  two  persons,  who,  after  having  the  ac- 
ademical honors  of  tenior  optime  conferred  on  them,  shall  be  found, 
after  a  second  examination  before  certain  persons  appointed  by  his 
Grace,  to  excel  in  classical  learning.  This  premium  was  continued 
by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  University. 

Mr  Finch  and  Mr  Townsend  gave  yearly  two  prizes  of  fifteen 
guineas  each,  to  two  Senior  Bachelors  of  Arts,  and  the  like  to  two 
middle  Bachelors,  who  should  compose  the  best  exercises  in  Latin 
prose  ;  which  are  read  publicly  by  them  on  a  day  appointed.  These 
prizes  have  also  been  continued  by  the  late  and  present  Members  of 
Parliament  for  the  University. 

Mr  Seaton,  by  his  will,  in  1738,  gave  an  estate  to  the  University 
forev<?r  ;  the  rents  of  which  are  to  be  disposed  of  yearly  in  prizes, 
by  the  Vice  Chancellor.  The  subjects  to  be  such  as  one  or  other  of 
the  perfections  the  Divine  Being,  and  Death,  Judgment,  &c.  The 
rent  of  the  estate  was  to  be  given  to  that  Master  of  Arts  whose  poem 
on  the  subject  given  should  be  best  approved  by  the  Vice  Chancellor, 
the  Master  of  Clare  Hall,  and  the  Greek  Professor.  The  poem 
was  ordained  to  be  in  English,  and  printed,  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
estate,  deducting  the  expenses  of  printing,  given  to  the  author  of  the 
poem.    The  estate  is  worth  about  16£  per  annum. 

The  late  Dr  Robert  Smith,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  bequeathed 
two  annual  premiums  of  35£  each,  to  those  Junior  Bachelors  of 
Arts  who  shall  appear,  on  examination,  to  be  the  best  proficients  in 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

Sir  William  Browne,  by  a  clause  in  his  will,  directed  his  executors 
to  send  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  annually,  two  gold 
medals,  each  of  five  guineas  value,  to  be  given  by  him  at  the  com- 
mencement, to  two  undergraduates,  one  of  whom  shall  deliver  the 
best  Greek  ode  in  imitation  of  Sappho,  the  other  the  best  Latin  ode 
in  imitation  of  Horace.  He  gave  also,  in  a  codicil,  a  third  gold 
medal  of  the  same  value,  to  the  undergraduate  who  shall  produce 
the  best  Greek  epigram  after  the  model  of  the  Anthologia,  and  the 
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best  Latin  epigram  afler  tbe  model  of  Martial.  He  gave  also  a 
rent  charge  of  £20  |>er  annum,  ^for  founding  a  classical  scholar- 
ship. 

The  late  John  Norris,  Eaq.  of  Witton  in  Norfolk,  gave  by  wiH 
in  1768,  a  premium  of  £13  to  the  author  of  the  best  English  prose 
essay,  on  a  sacred  subject,  to  be  paid  partly  in  a  gold  medal  and 
partly  in  books.  One  side  of  the  medal  represents  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  cross,  with  this  inscription  round  it:  "  The  wisdom  of 
God  unto  salvation  the  reverse  represents  {the  resurrection,  with 
the  inscription,  "  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory  upon  tbe  edge 
is  engraved  "  The  Norrisian  Prizey^  and  if  there  is  room,  the  name 
of  the  successful  candidate  and  the  date  of  the  year. 

John,  Lord  Craven,  gave  £50  per  annum  to  two  scholars  the  best 
proficients  in  classical  learning.  William  Battice  left  an  estate  of 
£20  to  one  scholar  on  a  similar  plan.  William  Worts  gave  two 
pensions  of  £100  per  annum  each,  to  two  travelling  Bachelors  of 
Arts.  Rev.  John  Hulse,  by  his  will,  in  1777,  founded  two  scholar- 
ships in  St  Johns,  of  £40  each  ;  the  scholars  to  be  nominated  by 
the  Vice  Chancellor  and  the  Heads  of  Trinity  and  St  Johns. — FFitf- 
fon'f  Memorab.  Cantab. 

Bust  of  MECjEiiAS. 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  Report  of  the  seventh  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Acfvaucement  of  Science,  communi- 
cated to  the  editor  by  Dr  Bryce  of  Liverpool. 

"  It  was  long  a  cause  of  wonder  and  regret,  that  no  gem,  medal, 
or  statue  of  a  man  so  illustrious  had  ever  been  discovered.  At  length 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Regent  of  France,  early  in  the  last  cenuiryi 
by  a  happy  conjecture,  fixed  on  one  of  the  gems  in  his  collectioo, 
an  amethyst  of  small  size,  marked  with  the  name  of  the  Engraver 
Dioscorides,  as  being  tho  representation  of  the  head  of  Mecsenai. 
Another  head  having  the  name  of  Solon,  the  engraver,  evidently 
representing  the  same  person,  was  afterwards  found  in  the  Fameaaii 
museum  ;  and  a  ring  of  the  same,  a  sardonyx,  also  by  Solon,  hii 
since  been  discovered  in  the  collection  of  the  Prince  Ludovisi.  Th* 
features  given  in  these  gems  agree  so  well  with  all  that  haa  boea 
handed  down  in  the  Roman  Classics,  concerning  the  personal  ap> 
pearance  and  habits  of  Mecosnas,  that  the  suggestion  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  has  been  adopted  by  all  subsequent  antiquaries.  A  few 
years  after  the  recognition  of  the  head  of  Meccenas  on  the  gems  «f 
Diosooridei  and  Solon,  both  artisttt  coeval  with  Augustus,  an  aotiqiM 
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fiesco  paiotiDg  wan  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Cae- 
ttn,  in  the  Palatine  Hill  at  Rome.  This  painting  repre8ent9  Augus- 
tos,  surrounded  by  his  courtiers,  conferring  a  crown  of  the  Persian 
King  Phraates,  an  event  spoken  of  by  Horace.  In  the  first  rank  of 
the  courtiers  stands  one,  evidently  the  Prime  Minister,  in  the  act  of 
speaking,  whose  features  strongly  resemble  those  on  the  gems  of 
Hecenaa  above  described.  Next  to  him  is  Agrippa,  who  is  readily 
necognized,  from  medals,  coins,  and  statues  of  him.  Horace  also  is 
foQod  in  the  group.  A  copy  of  this  painting  was  bought  by  Dr 
Mead  and  brought  to  England  by  him  ;  and  an  engraving  of  it  may 
be  Been  iu  Tumbull's  Essay  on  Ancient  Painting. 

This  was  the  extent  of  antiquarian  research  and  acquisition  con- 
oecoing  Meaecnas  during  the  last  half  century,  when  in  the  spring 
of  I8S0,  a  bust  was  found  in  an  excavation  made  by  Professor 
mutni,  at  Carsoli,  the  ancient  Carsuli,  about  seventy  miles  from 
Some,  on  the  Flaminian  Way. 

The  bust  was  of  colossal  size,  of  pure  Parian  marble,  and  perfect 
in  every  feature.  On  being  cleaned  of  its  incrustation,  the  model- 
iNlg  of  the  work  was  seen  to  be  of  that  masculine  firmness  which 
ehanieterizes  the  style  of  the  epoch  of  Augustus,  excelling  in  what 
is  call^  a  broad  manner — the  execution  that  of  a  master—  with  the 
greatest  freedom  and  grandeur ;  the  emaciation  by  age  of  the  indi- 
vidual being  faithfully  preserved.  The  striking  resemblance  of  the 
boat  to  the  gems  and  picture  of  Mecsnas  was  at  once  recognised  by 
tbe  roost  eminent  antiquarians  and  learned  men  at  Rome.  A  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  in  Italy,  is  the 
ftct  that  it  has  been  twice  copied  by  Thorwaldsen. 

FAYsat  on  Educatioh,  laid  before  the  British  Parliament,  Feb.  12, 
^1859. 

WhitehaUy  Feb.  4,  1839. 

M T  Lord, — 

I  have  received  her  Majesty's  commands  to  make  a  communica- 
tion to  your  Lordship  on  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance.  Her 
Majesty  has  observed  with  deep  concern  the  want  of  instruction 
which  it  still  observable  among  tbe  poorer  classes  of  her  subjects. 
All  the  inquiries  which  have  been  made  show  a  deficiency  in  the 
gtoeral  education  of  the  people  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
ebaracter  of  a  civilized  and  Christian  nation. 

Tbe  Reports  of  the  Chaplains  of  gaols  show  that  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  unfortunate  prisoners  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  truths 
•f  Bttcvral  and  rerealed  religion  has  never  been  imparted. 
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It  id  some  consolation  to  her  Majesty  to  perceive  that  of  late  yeaw 
the  zeal  for  popular  education  has  increased,  that  the  Establiftbed 
Church  has  made  great  efforts  to  promote  the  building  of  schools, 
and  that  the  National  and  British  and  Foreign  School  Societies 
have  actively  endeavored  to  stimulate  the  liberality  of  the  benevo- 
lent and  enlightened  friends  of  general  education. 

Still  much  remains  to  be  done  ;  and  among  the  chief  defects  yet 
subsisting  may  be  reckoned  the  insufficient  number  of  qualified 
schoolmasters,  the  imperfect  mode  of  teaching  which  prevails  in, 
perhaps,  the  greater  number  of  the  schools,  the  absence  of  any  suf- 
ficient inspection  of  the  schools,  and  examination  of  the  nature  of 
the  instruction  given,  the  want  of  a  Model  school  which  might  serve 
for  the  example  of  those  Societies  and  Committees  which  anxiously 
seek  to  improve  their  own  methods  of  teaching,  and,  finally,  the 
Deglect  of  this  great  subject  among  the  enactments  of  our  volumi- 
nous legislation. 

Some  of  these  defects  appear  to  admit  of  an  immediate  remedy, 
and  1  am  directed  by  her  Majesty  to  desire,  in  the  first  place,  tkit 
your  Lordship,  with  four  other  of  the  Queen's  servants,  should  form 
a  Board  or  Committee,  for  the  consideration  of  all  matters  affecting 
the  tkiucation  of  the  People. 

For  the  present  it  is  thought  advisable  that  this  Board  abouM 
consist  of— 

The  Lord  President  of  the  Council. 

The  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and 

The  Master  of  the  Mint. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Board  should  be  entrusted  with  the  appli- 
cation of  any  sums  which  may  be  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  pur« 
poses  of  Education  in  England  and  Wales. 

Among  the  first  objects  to  which  any  grant  may  be  applied,  wiH 
be  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School. 

In  such  a  school  a  body  of  schoolmasters  may  be  formed,  compe* 
tent  to  assume  the  management  of  similar  institutions  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  In  such  a  school  likewise  the  best  modes  of  teaching 
may  be  introduced,  and  those  who  wish  to  improve  the  Bchoola  of 
their  neighborhood  may  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  their 
results. 

The  Board  will  consider  whether  it  may  not  be  advisable,  for 
some  years,  to  apply  a  sum  of  money  annually  in  aid  of  Nonml 
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Schools  of  the  National,  and  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
tbdeties. 

They  will  likewise  determine  whether  their  measures  will  allow 
tiieni  to  afford  gratuities  to  deserving  schoolmasters ;  there  is  no 
^tuB  of  men  whose  rewards  are  so  disproportionate  to  their  useful- 
ness to  the  community. 

In  any  Normal  or  Model  School  to  be  established  by  the  Board, 
Ibiir  principal  objects  should  be  kept  in  view,  viz: — 
1.  Religious  Instruction. 
9.  General  Instruction. 
S.  Moral  Training. 
4.  Habits  of  Industry. 

Of  these  four,  I  need  only  allude  to  the  first ;  with  respect  to  Re- 
MgioQS  Instruction  there  is,  as  your  Lordship  is  aware,  a  wide  or 
•fiparently  wide  difference  of  opinion  among  those  who  have  been 
nost  forward  in  promoting  education. 

The  National  Society,  supported  by  the  Established  Church,  con- 
Imd  that  the  schoolmaster  should  be  invariably  a  Churchman  ;  that 
tk«  Church  Catechism  should  be  taught  in  the  school  to  all  the  scho- 
Im  ;  that  all  should  be  required  to  attend  church  on  Sundays,  and 
that  the  schools  should  be  in  every  case  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish. 

The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  on  the  other  hand,  admit 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters  equally  as  schoolmasters,  require  that 
the  Bible  should  be  taught  in  their  schools,  but  insist  that  no  Cate- 
chism should  be  admitted. 

Others  again  contend  that  secular  instruction  should  be  the  busi- 
nesB  of  the  school,  and  that  the  ministers  of  different  persuasions 
•hoold  each  instruct  separately  the  children  of  their  own  fol- 
lowers. 

In  the  midst  of  these  conflicting  opinions,  there  is  not  practically 
liMt  exelusiveness  among  the  Church  Societies,  nor  that  indifference 
to  religion  among  those  who  exclude  dogmatic  instruction  from  the 
■thool,  which  their  mutual  accusations  would  lead  bystanders  to 
Mfifpooe. 

Mooh  therefore  may  be  effected  by  a  temperate  attention  to  the 
Ihir  claims  of  the  established  Church,  and  the  religious  freedom 
MMtiODod  by  law. 

On  this  subject  I  need  only  say  that  it  is  her  Majesty's  wish  that 
the  youth  of  this  kingdom  should  be  religiously  brought  up,  and  that 
rigbt  of  ooDBcience  should  be  respected. 
SO 
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Moreover,  there  is  a  large  class  of  children  who  may  be  fitted  to 
be  good  members  of  society,  without  injury  or  offence  lo  any  party 
— I  mean  the  pauper  orphans,  childrpn  deserted  by  their  pareats, 
and  the  offspring  of  criminals  and  their  associates. 

It  is  from  this  class  that  the  thieves  and  housebreakers  of  society 
are  continually  recruited.  It  is  this  class,  likewise,  which  has  51'  A 
the  workhouse  with  ignorant  and  idle  inmates. 

The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  have  very  properly  undertaken  to 
amend  the  vicious  system  which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  metropolis  much  has  been  already  done  under 
their  auspices. 

It  is  in  this  direction  likewise  that  certain  good  can  be  accom- 
plished. It  sometimes  happens  that  the  training  which  a  child  of 
poor  but  virtuous  parents  receives  at  home,  is  but  ill  exchanged  for 
the  imperfect  or  faulty  instruction  which  he  receives  at  school,  de- 
based by  vicious  association ;  but  for  those  whose  parents  are  dead, 
or  who  have  no  home  but  one  of  habitual  vice,  there  can  be  no  such 
danger. 

In  all  such  instances,  by  combining  moral  training  with  general 
instruction,  the  young  may  be  saved  from  the  temptations  to  crime, 
and  the  whole  community  receive  indisputable  benefit. 

These  and  other  considerations  will,  I  am  persuaded,  receive  from 
your  Lordship  the  most  careful  attention.  I  need  not  enter  at  pre- 
sent into  any  further  plans  in  contemplation  for  the  extension  of  the 
blessings  of  sound  and  religious  education. 

I  have,  &c. ' 

(Signed)      J.  RUSSELL. 

The  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  &c. 

Berkley  Square,  Feb.  6,  1839. 

My  Loan, — 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  Lordship's  letter,  conveying 
to  me  her  Majesty's  desire  that  I,  as  President  of  the  Council,  to- 
gether with  certain  other  of  her  Majesty's  servants,  should  compose 
a  Board,  or  Committee,  to  consider  the  state  of  education,  and  direct 
the  application  of  any  suras  which  may  be  appropriated  by  Parlia- 
ment for  promoting  its  improvement. 

I  hasten  to  express  my  readiness,  whilst  I  continue  to  fill  that  sit- 
uation, to  discharge  my  share  of  such  a  duty,  convinced  as  I  am  of 
the  importance  of  the  objects  proposed,  and  the  improbability  of 
their  being  satisfactorily  accomplished  without  the  countenance  and 
uperiotendence  of  her  Majesty's  Govemme&t 
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I  at  the  same  time  beg  leave,  at  the  outset,  to  state  my  opinion, 
tfaa^ihe  establishment  of  a  Normal  School,  for  training  masters  in 
tke  most  perfect  methods  of  "communicating  literary  and  industrial, 
is  well  as  moral  and  religious  instruction,  is  the  most  pressing  and 
^n^portant  of  these  objects,  both  in  itself  and  as  being  a  necessary 
lAep  to  the  attainment  of  the  rest ;  and  also  the  strong  conviction 
which  I  entertain  that  it  should  be  a  positive  condition  of  such  an 
establishment,  that  it  should  be  so  regulated  and  provided  with  suf- 
ficient means  to  enable  the  teachers,  who  are  trained  there,  to  ac- 
quire and  to  give  such  religious  instructions  as  may  be  required  at 
all  ordinary  schools,  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
without  any  exclusion  of  those  who  may  be  connected  with  such 
other  religious  persuasions  as  are  known  to  prevail  amongst  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  population  of  the  country,  who  may  be 
desirous  of  and  should  be  enabled  to  receive  similar  instruction  from 
their  own  ministers,  subject  to  the  control  and  superintendence  of 
the  authority  under  which  the  school  will  he  placed. 

That  such  a  regulation  should  be  distinctly  promulgated  and  un- 
derstood, appears  to  me  indispensable  for  its  success,  in  diffusing 
widely  those  benefits  which  all  are  alike  entitled  to  receive,  and 
combining  with  the  most  approved  methods  of  education  the  most 
solid  foundation  on  which  it  can  be  placed. 

I  have,  &C. 

(Signed)  LANSDOWNE. 

The  Lord  John  Russell,  &c. 

Whitehall,  Feb.  0,  1839. 

Mt  Lord, — 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  lay  before  the  Queen  your  Lordship's 
letter  to  me  of  the  6th  instant,  and  1  am  commanded  to  inform  you 
that  her  Majesty  is  pleased  to  approve  of  the  course  your  Lordship 
proposes  to  pursue.  I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)      J.  RUSSELL. 

The  President  of  the  Council. 

Common  Schools  in  Pknmstltania. 

Of  1083  districts  into  which  the  State  was  divided  under  the  Act 
of  June,  1836,  (exclusive  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,) 
S40  have  within  the  past  year  assessed  a  school  tax,  and  received 
tlleir  portion  of  the  public  money.  The  number  of  schools  in  these 
840  districts  is  5269,  male  teachers  4758,  female  teachers  1974, 
male  scholars  127,677,  female  scholars  106,043.   Toui  teholan, 
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V719.   Average  number  of  months  taugbt  per  annum,  S  S-4 
Sage  salaries  of  male  teachers,  $18  95 ;  do  female,  $\  1  30.  The 
flhber  of  German  scholars  in  623  di>trict8  is  3061.    Colored  571. 
Bte  appropriation  for  schools  in  1839,  $S06,910i   Tax  assessed  for 
■ne  purpose  by  the  840  accepting  districts,  $385,788.  Total, 
■00,733. 

■  Schools  in  Michigan. 

M  Amid  all  these  schemes  and  operations  for  the  general  welfare* 
Bbe  great  subject  of  Education  has  not  been  nes^lecteil.    A  system 
■Tor  the  organization  and  support  of  primary  schools,  has  been  de- 
■vised—a  plan  for  a  University,  with  an  indefinite  numlier  of  branch- 
■  es,  adopted— and  measures  taken  fur  the  disposition  of  the  univer- 
I  siij  and  school  lands.    The  foundation  of  the  whole  is  laid  in  the 
I  constitution  of  the  State,  which  contains  provisions  not  to  be  found 
f  in  the  constitution  of  any  other  State  of  this  Union.   Of  the  Michi- 
gan school  system — the  siiperstniciure  reare<I  upon  this  basis— of 
the  suitableness  of  its  several  parts,  of  its  proportions,  and  adapta- 
tion to  the  wants  of  an  infant  republic  of  giant  strength,  I  shall  not 
speak,  and  the  reasons  will  doubtless  be  understood  and  duly  appre- 
ciated by  all  who  hear  mo.    But  of  the  means  of  our  State  for  the 
8up|)ort  of  education  in  all  its  departments,  I  can  speak  with  confi- 
dence.   If  the  University  lands  should  average  $StO  per  acre,  and 
they  bid  fair  to  do  that,  it  would  give  a  permanent  fund  of  ||9!2I,600; 
the  interest  of  which  would  be  annually  $64,512.   The  primary 
school  fund,  however,  is  the  most  magniticent,  and  really  the  most 
important.    It  is  soon  destined,  we  trust,  to  carry  the  means  of  a 
good  e<liication  to  every  child  within  the  limits  of  the  State.  The 
school  lands  amount  to  rising  of  1,100,000  ucre-^.    Should  the  ave- 
rage be  but  $5  the  acre,  it  would  give  us  over  ^5,000,000,  the  inte- 
rest of  this  would  l>e  $350,000  yearly.    Thexe  estimates  may  seem 
extravagant,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  result  will  exceed,  rather  than 
fall  short  of  this  computation.  Time,  the  great  discoverer  of  events^ 
will  yet  develop  the  resourt'es  of  Michigan  for  the  promotion  of 
literature  and  science,  and  enstamp  upon  them  a  value,  of  which 
few  (<eem  to  have  bad  any  adequate  conception.    It  is  true,  much 
depends  on  good  nianageinent  and  wise  councils, — Hon,  J. 
Pteree. 

Education  in  Texas. 

The  Committee  on  Education  in  the  Senate  have  made  a  Report, 
to  which  is  appended  a  Hill»  providing  that  each  county  in  the  Re- 
public shall  have  three  leagues  of  land  surveyed  and  set  apart  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  primary  schoul^  and  that  twenty  leagues 
of  land  l>e  set  a(>art  f)r  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  two 
CoUegv^s  or  Universities  hereaAer  to  be  created,  one  to  be  established 
in  the  Eastern  aud  the  other  in  the  Western  part  of  Texas. 
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Ah  Inaugural  Address,  delivered  at  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  at  the  An- 
nual Commencement  of  Marshall  College,  Sept.  36,  1838.  By 
Albert  Smith,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  the  Institution, 
pp.  28.   Published  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

This  address  is  written  with  great  skill  and  ability.  The  propori. 
tion  maintained  in  it  is  that  "  Education  separated  from  Religion, 
furnishes  no  security  to  Morality  and  Freedom."  Three  sources  of 
argument  in  support  of  this  proposition  are  suggested,  viz. :  the 
•eriptures,  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  lessons  of  history.  The  au^ 
thor  of  this  address  has  chosen  the  latter.  This  choice,  we  think, 
was  hardly  a  judicious  one.  The  argument  is  too  large  for  a  single 
address,  and  requires  a  more  minute  detail  and  more  severe  discrim- 
ination for  the  fair  exhibition  of  it  than  can  be  given  in  so  small 
compass.  While,  therefore,  we  heartily  believe  the  proposition  to 
be  true,  and  that  history  on  every  page  bears  unequivocal  testimony 
to  it,  we  are  not  satisfied  with  so  narrow  and  rapid  a  discussion.  It 
needs  more  extension.  We  will  add  that  the  impression  which  the 
reader  will  derive  from  the  sketch  of  the  state  of  morals  in  Athens 
and  Rome  is  less  favorable  than  we  think  it  should  be  ;  and  that  if 
Rome  and  Athens  were  compared  when  they  had  reached  the  same 
degree  of  civilization,  Athens  will  be  found  not  so  inferior  in  true 
Tirtue  as  might  be  inferred  from  this  representation. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  discussion  of  th^  proposition,  yet  we 
will  say,  that  although  intellectual  culture  alone  will  not  hold  a  na- 
tion in  the  practice  of  virtue,  all  the  tendencies  of  sound  learning 
are  coincident  with  the  nobler  instincts  and  virtuous  sentiments  of 
men,  that  wisdom  and  severe  discipline  and  truth  are  of  the  nature  of 
Tirtue,  though  of  a  power  too  feeble  always  to  stay  the  overmaster- 
ing passion.  Were  it  possible  to  disjoin  religion  and  knowledge,  the 
assertion  were  hardly  paradoxical  that  religion  separated  from  edu- 
cation furnishes  no  (adequate)  security  to  morality  and  freedonw 

Prof.  Smith  would  do  good  service  to  the  cause  of  education  and 
of  religion,  and  of  our  country,  if  pursuing  the  historical  argument 
he  has  sketched,  he  would  establish  his  proposition  on  clear  and  pre- 
cise statements  of  facts  and  thorough  and  accurate  historical  induc- 
tion. We  cannot  doubt  his  ability  to  do  this  work  well. 
20* 
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Strictures  o5  the  New  School  Laws  of  Ohio  and  Michigan  ; 
with  some  general  observations  on  the  systems  of  other  States. 
By  O.  S.  Leavitt,  Cincinnati,  1889. 

This  IS  the  work  of  a  disappointed  candidate  for  tbe  office  of 
Superintendent  of  schools  in  Michigan,  and  is  of  course  rather  war* 
like  in  its  character,  and  not  always  courteous.  How  far  his  state- 
ments may  be  affected  by  his  position^  we  know  not.  Doubtless 
those  systems  are  not  perfect. 

We  quote  some  passages  in  which  tbe  author  speaks  of  the  means 
of  forming  a  teacher's  profession,  which  subject  deserves  to  be  coo- 
sidered. 

"  Teachers  will  he  respected  and  paid ^  hy  the  people j  ti^en  a  ore- 
fession  of  Education  is  crtaltdy  recognized  ana  protected  by  lam. 
For  then  young  men  of  education  and  talents,  and  members  of  tbe 
other  professions  will  comeio  and  prove  themselves  worthy  of  hooof 
and  substantial  reward.*^ 

"  How  can  this  be  done  ?  I  answer,  by  putting  it  exactly  oo  tbe 
foundation  of  other  professions.  Make  it  an  independent,  self-gov- 
erning profession— subject  to  tbe  wholesome  restraint  of  some  gen- 
eral law.  We  can  trust  the  lawyers  and  doctors  to  examine  their 
own  candidates  and  manage  their  own  concerns  in  their  own  way» 
provided  they  do  not  interfere  with  tbe  right  of  others.  Experience 
shows  that  a  profcs.iion  in  our  country  will  elevate  its  character  and 
the  qualifications  of  its  own  members,  without  any  foreign  aid,  if 
protected  by  law.  Now  wby  not  trust  our  teachers  ?  Have  not 
qualified  teachers  as  much  learning,  and  wisilom,  and  patriotism  as 
physicians  and  lawyers?  If  they  have  not,  they  «Aotac^  have,  and 
rem  soon  have  by  enjoying  the  ordinary  legat  recognitioD  and  pro- 
tection granted  to  otner  professions. 

How  shall  this  be  commenced  ?  This  course  is  simple,  ptaio,  aa^ 
feasible.  Some  persons  must  be  first  named  by  the  Legislature,  or 
some  other  authority,  designated  by  law,  of  unquestionable  talent 
and  learning,  who  are  in  the  practice  of  this  profession — say  three 
in  each  county — who  form  the  teachers'  profession.  They  meet 
monthly  or  quarterly  to  examine  candidates  for  admiask>o>  discuae 
education  questions,  and  transact  any  business  that  they  nr>ay  deem 
necessary,  for  advancing  the  interests  of  their  cause.  They  are 
lawfully  constituted  to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  education,  and 
they  uiU  do  it^ — certainly  as  well  as  those  have  done^  who  have 
never  made  the  science  of  education  their  study.  Their  own  inter- 
ests will  require  it,  and  the  advancement  of  tbe  cause  will  lie  near 
their  hearts.  On  the  new  arena  thus  afforded,  they  are  to  gain  not 
only  respectability  but  faone.  By  our  laws  we  have  shown  tbero 
that  they  are  worth  respecting  and  trusting  ;  men  of  the  right  stamp 
will  hasten  to  their  ranks,  as  well  from  tbe  otb?r  three,  now  over- 
flowing, professions,  as  from  eur  colleges  and  other  seminaries  of 
learning." 

It  mav  be  asked  here,  <  how  do  the  laws  make  teaching  disrepu- 
table ?'   I  will  illustrate. 
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Suppose  we  abolish  the  present  plan  of  the  Medical  profession — 
have  a  certain  number  engaged  in  each  township,  eacli  to  practise 
in  his  own  district.  Being  so  very  important  to  have  good  physicians 
for  all  the  people,  and  that  the  poor  can  be  furnished  gratis  with 
*  doctoring '  (as  sickness  will  come  and  is  not  their  fault)  the  State 
lake  the  matter  in  hand  and  provide  a  fund  and  authorise  a  further 
tax  to  pay  these  physicians.  Now,  as  it  is  very  important  the  peo- 
ple be  not  imposed  upon  by  quacks — have  three  persons  appointed 
either  by  the  people  or  the  *  court,'  to  examine  these  physicians 
eoery  year  ;  and  to  prevent  dangerous  combinations  whereby  plans 
might  be  laid  for  <  striking  for  higher  wages,'  or  some  other  measure 
to  advance  their  own  interests  at  the  expense  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  have  the  laws  «o  framtd  that  they  must  be  discharged  every 
year,  and  make  new  engagements  where  they  may,  and  also  fix 
ttieir  wages  so  that  they  cannot  receive  more  than  a  certain  price. 
With  a  fixed  viuiximum  of  wages  ;  and  examinations  by  blacksmiths, 
lawyers  and  laborers ;  with  their  annual  discharge  from  employ- 
■eot ;  their  subjection  to  men  of  other  avocations  and  without  the 
privilege  of  determining  the  qualifications  of  their  own  members, 
■or  bemg  trusted  with  arranging  their  own  concerns  and  the  peculiar 
interests  of  their  own  cause,  1  nay,  with  all  these  instructions,  would 
tfce  practice  of  the  medical  profession,  under  the  law^  be  anything 
but  debasing,  disreputable  ?  Common  sense  answers — no !  Could 
nen  of  talents  be  induced  to  devote  their  time  and  money  to  fit  for  a 
profession  like  this,  when  justice  and  humanity  would  require  abso- 
Hite  celibacy,  to  practise  it  with  any  success  ?  If  then  the  practice 
of  physic  under  these  circumstances  would  be  disreputable,  the  busi- 
■ees  of  teaching  is  now  and  must  be  debasing  under  the  existing 
laws.  Teachers  are  now  situated  even  worse  than  physicians  would 
ho  under  the  supposed  law.  Private  schools  are  encouraged,  taught 
bj  persons  beyond  the  control  of  law  and  who  are  supposed  to  be 
ao  well  Qualified  as  not  to  require  even  an  examination.  They  are 
frequently  situated  permanently,  and  their  emoluments  depend  upon 
the  reputation  they  have  as  teachers,  and  (professionally  speaking) 
tuceess  of  their  practice.  These,  however,  do  not  constitute  a 
profession  ;  but  the  oest  are  thus  engaged,  and  the  others  being  uo- 
oer  the  denomination  of  <Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,'  are  placed  in  a 
ivther  unenviable  situation." 

Tbb  Inaugural  Address  at  the  Anniversary  of  the  Granville  Lit* 
erary  and  Theological  Institution,  Aug.  8,  1838.  By  Jonathan 
Going,  D.  D.  President  and  Professor  of  Theology.  Columbus, 
Ohio,  1839. 

The  theme  of  this  discourse  is  "the  reciprocal  inflnenee  of  Learn- 
ing and  Religion.*'  We  were  somewhat  startled  on  opening  it  to 
flnd  the  first  sentences  such  as  these,  "  The  doctrine  of  innate  ideaa 
ia  now  universally  exploded.  Man  is,  at  any  given  stage  of  hia  be- 
kif  y  exclusively  the  creature  of  education."  Has  not  our  author 
lieard  of  Kant,  and  Cousin,  and  Coleridge  ?  We  quote  a  parafraph, 
whieh  telle  the  plan  and  character  of  the  Institution. 
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*<The  Institution  whose  anniversary  we  this  day  celebrate,  is 
founded  on  the  principles  maintained  in  this  address.  It  is  the  Gran- 
ville Literary  and  Theological  Institution,  and  its  name  fully  indi- 
cates its  character  ;  it  is  sacred  to  Learning — it  is  consecrated  to 
Religion.  In  its  maturity,  it  contemplates  a  College  of  high  order, 
and  a  Divinity  School  for  the  thorough  training  of  young  men  for 
the  christian  ministry.  But  as  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  take  thiugi 
as  we  find  them,  and  make  them  better  as  far  and  as  fast  as  we  can, 
this  Institution  adjusts  itself  to  the  state  of  things  necessarily  exist- 
ing in  a  country  whose  institutions,  civil,  literary,  and  religious,  are 
immature.  It  is,  therefore,  a  Preparatory  School,  where  young  men 
are  fitted  for  admission  into  the  regular  college  course,  and  where 
are  taught  all  the  branches  of  a  practical  English  education — an  in- 
cipient college,  with  a  Freshmen,  a  Sophomore,  and  a  Junior  class 
dulv  organized — a  school  of  the  prophipts,  in  which  young  ministen 
and  candidates  for  the  ministry,  of  various  degrees  of  literary  attain- 
ment, may  receive  such  instruction  in  theology  as  shall  best  comport 
with  their  age,  previous  study  and  pecuniary  means,  and  with  the 
pressing  wants  of  the  churches." 

Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Ohio  Asylum 
for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  for  the  year  18S8.    Columbus,  1839. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Asylum  is  seventy,  of  which  number 
fiflyeight  are  supported  by  the  State.  The  school  went  into  opera- 
tion in  Oct.,  1829.  Since  that  time  it  has  received  152  pupils;  lOS 
of  them  came  from  families  which  contained  one  mute  each,  24  from 
families  containing  two  mutes  each,  19  from  families  containing 
three  mutes  each,  and  7  from  families  containing  four  mutes  each. 
In  no  instance  is  the  misfortune  believed  to  be  hereditary.  The 
deafness  of  64  was  congenital.  The  number  of  mutes  in  Ohio  if 
estimated  at  one  to  every  21 56  of  the  whole  population,  or  700  to 
800  for  the  the  whole  State.  The  census  of  the  United  States  for 
1830  gives  6106  as  the  whole  number  in  the  country.  The  expenM 
for  the  Asylum  for  the  past  year  were  $8,548.  It  is  under  the  super- 
intendence of  H.  N.  Hubbard. 

Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  New  Engtand 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.   Boston,  1839. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  who  regularly  attend  the  school  ii 
60,  of  whom  52  can  read  the  books  in  raised  letters  ;  25  can  write  a 
legible  hand  ;  all  above  eight  years  of  age  are  well  grounded  in 
grammar,  arithmetic  and  geography  ;  while  some  have  made  verj 
respectable  acquisitions  in  natural  philosophy,  algebra,  geometrjr 
and  astronomy.  Almoat  all  the  pupils  devote  a  large  portion  of  ihoir 
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im  to  music  They  have,  almost  without  exception,  a  musical  ear. 
Tortyfive  play  upon  the  piano  forte,  and  eighteen  upon  the  organ. 
We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  spacious  building  known  as  the 
ifount  Washington  House,  in  South  Boston^  is  to  be  occupied  by 
km  Institution.  The  site  is  healibful  and  the  accommodations  ez- 
mmre.  The  labors  of  the  unwearied  and  accomplished  Superin- 
andent  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind,  not  only  in  this  institution,  but  all 
be  world  over,  merit  the  highest  praise. 

Ur  Addrkss  delivered  to  the  Students  of  the  Louisville  Medical 
lostituce,  in  presence  of  the  citizens  of  the  place,  at  thecommence- 
Mnt  of  the  second  session  of  the  Institute,  Nov.  13,  1838.  By 
Joshua  B.  Flint,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy.  Louisville,  Ky. 
Frentice  &  Weissenger,  1838. 

We  have  been  much  pleased  with  this  address.  The  author  mod- 
itly  calls  it  « some  miscellaneous  remarks  on  the  objects  of  the 
ledical  profession,  the  personal  qualities  and  accomplishments  cal- 
■lated  to  secure  success  therein,  and  on  some  of  the  sources  and 
ids  of  medical  improvement.  The  suggestions  he  offers  are  appro- 
liate  and  valuable,  and  his  opinions,  w  here  they  differ  from  the 
Qoanion,  are  given  with  freedom  and  boldness.  He  evidently  po#^ 
B«M  a  genuine  reverence  and  enthusiasm  for  his  profession,  and 
lerated  notions  of  the  standard  of  character  and  attainment  which 
bsll  sustain  its  true  dignity.  His  remarks  on  the  importance  of  a 
tiprary  character  to  the  profession  are  most  pertinent,  and  M;e  regret 
» beKeve  too  much  needed.   We  quote  a  single  paragraph  on  this 

We  cannot  be  faithful  to  our  profession,  as  it  seems  to  me,  under 
m  present  svstem  of  medical  education,  which  scarcely  recognises 
eneral  scholarship,  and  especially  classical  learning,  even  among 
le  collateral  branches  of  study. 

Medical  schools  will  continue  to  exhibit  a  capital  defect  in  their 
rpinization,  until  some  good  measure  of  attainments  in  science  and 
terature  shall  be  made  a  condition  of  matriculation.  For  rarely 
fter  entering  on  the  absorbing  engagements  of  practice,  will  the 
l^ficiau  have  resolution,  if  he  have  the  inclination,  to  recur  to 
MDentary  studies  which  he  has  omitted  in  youth,  but  which  are 
■eotial  to  any  subsequent  proficiency.  These  preliminary  requi« 
dona,  must,  of  course,  be  moderate  at  first,  but  micht  sradually  be 
lamented,  until  the  candidate  for  medical  honors  should  possess  a 
ispectable  nhare  of  general  scholarship  before  entering  on  studies 
Bcoliarly  professional." 

The  observations  here  recorded,  which  Prof.  Flint  has  made  on 
m  Medical  Schools  of  Europe  are  at  variance  with  the  notions 
MDmooly  entertained  among  us.   Tet  we  bare  strong  confidence 
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in  the  substantial  accuracy  and  fidelity  of  his  statements.  We  know 
him  to  be  a  strict  and  close  observer,  and  one  whose  judgments  are 
as  freely  given  as  they  are  independently  formed.  Of  the  French 
school  he  says, 

"  Greneralizing  extremely  the  expression  of  my  objections,  I  should 
say  that  *  the  School  *  is  weakened  by  the  excessive  elaborateness  of 
its  organization,  and  burdened  by  the  multitude  and  detail  of  its 
lectures*— chat  anatomical  ioHtruction,  both  normal  and  pathological, 
is  too  deeply  tinctured  with  transcendentalism — and  that  the  practice 
in  the  hospitals  is  vitiated  by  a  servile  adherence  to  antiquated  rules, 
or  a  spirit  of  rash,  unjustifiable  experiment  in  the  present  practition- 
ers. In  one  or  other  of  these  two  extremes,  you  may  arrange  all 
you  can  see  of  medical  or  surgical  treatment  in  the  general  hospitals 
of  Paris— the  jiule  milieuj  so  much  talked  of  by  their  politicians, 
has  no  place  in  the  counsels  of  their  physicians.'' 

Of  the  English, 

"  In  a  critical  notice  of  the  medical  institutions  of  London,  I  could 
by  no  means  represent  them  as  faultless.  Among  the  patients  in 
some  of  the  hospitals  there  appeared  slovenly  habits  of  person  and 
apparel,  quite  inconsistent  with  Hospital  hygiene,  and  altogether 
out  of  character  among  a  people  so  remarkably  neat  in  all  such  par- 
ticulars, as  are  the  English.  In  others,  the  dietetic  arrangements 
seemed  to  be  very  exceptionable,  the  errors  being  generally  on  the 
side  of  excess,  and  in  most  of  these  institutions  the  records  of  the 
larger  part  of  the  cases  are  quite  too  meagre  and  imperfect  to 
present  anything  like  an  instructive  history  of  the  disease  or  iu  treat- 
ment.'' 

"The  British  surgeons  are  reposing  too  lon^  on  the  transcendant 
merits  of  John  Hunter,  and  among  their  physicians,  the  imitators  of 
the  assiduous  Baillie  are  far  less  numerous  than  his  admirers.*' 

He  seems  to  have  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  Medical  Fac- 
ulty in  Italy,  "  The  Faculty  of  Florence,"  he  says, 

«  Though  less  ostentatious  than  their  Gallic  neighbors,  are  quite 
as  assiduous  and  scientific,  more  deferential  to  the  common  sense 
of  the  profession,  more  ready  to  appreciate  the  progress  of  the  art  in 
other  nations,  and  therefore  in  a  more  promising  condition  for  ad- 
vancement themselves.*' 

"  On  the  whole,  if  an  American  medical  student  should  determine 
to  pursue  the  elementary  branches  abroad,  I  should  advise  him  to 
repair  at  once  to  Florence.  The  language  is  more  readily  acquired 
than  any  foreign  tongue,  the  expenses  of  living  are  less  than  in  any 
foreign  Capitol,  and  a  comfortable  passage  to  Leghorn  may  g«tt©- 
rally  be  secured  from  some  Atlantic  port,  for  a  less  price  thao  if 
demanded  by  the  packets  to  Liverpool  or  Havre," 

*  la  one  respect,  however,  the  routine  of  instruction  is  on  a  better  plu  thaa 
that  which  is  pursued  among  us— there  are  but  three  lectures  a  day  at  *  the 
School,'  during  the  term,  and  no  one  Professor  lectarei  ofiener  than  three  times  a 
week. 
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The  testimony  which  he  gives  to  the  merits  of  the  Americao 
sebools,  i8  flattering  and  we  doubt  not  just. 

"  Without  depreciating  at  all  the  advantages  of  foreign  travel  and 
observation,  it  is  but  just  to  domestic  institutions,  which  have  been 
reared  and  organized  throughout  the  country  with  much  liberality, 
to  affirm,  that  a  persevering  student  may  become  master  of  all  that 
is  positive  in  the  present  state  of  science,  and  of  whatever  is  most 


Atlantic.  The  refinements,  embellishments,  luxuries  of  professional 
education,  await  him,  in  tempting  variety  abroad — its  substantial, 
essential  elements  may  be  commanded  at  home." 

We  caiinot  leave  this  pamphlet  without  saying  that  it  has  seldom 
been  our  lot  to  have  met  a  book  so  disfigured  with  typographical 
errors. 

Satiricil  Hits  at  the  People's  Education,  pp.  88.  Pub- 
lished by  the  "  American  Common  School  Union,*'  N.  Y. 

If  there  can  be  satire  without  wit,  there  may  be  satire  in  this  pam- 
phlet. If  not,  there  is  a  misnomer.  The  plates  are  somewhat  hu- 
morousy  the  prose  is  almost  purely  didactic. 

The  Teachkr  :  or  Moral  Influences  employed  in  the  instruction 
and  government  of  the  young.  New  stereotype  edition  ;  with  an 
additional  chapter  on  "The  First  Day  in  School."  By  Jacob 
Abbott,  late  Principal  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Female  School,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  pp.  314.  Boston  :  published  by  Whipple  &  Damreil. 
1899. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  new  edition  of  this  valuable  work.  It  is 
written  in  the  peculiarly  sprightly  and  interesting  style  which  has 
reiidered  the  works  of  this  author  so  wonderfully  popular,  and  is 
fOled  with  principles  clearly  illustrated  and  practical  suggestions  of 
the  highest  value.  Indeed  it  is  eminently  a  practical  work,  written 
by  one  who  has  had  much  experience  as  a  teacher,  who  knows  in- 
timately his  wants,  and  who  has  more  than  almost  any  other  man, 
the  power  of  skilful  adaptation.  The  work  is  designed  particularly 
tor  young  teachers,  but  the  old  and  experienced  may  gather 
firoro  it  hints  of  new  methods,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  pleased  at  least 
by  the  spirit  of  sincere  and  earnest  interest  in  his  work  which  per- 
Tades  the  whole  of  iL 

While  we  heartily  commend  the  work  both  in  its  plan  and  execu- 
tion, we  would  interpose  a  caution  ;  and  we  do  this  the  more  con- 
fidently, because  we  know  that  those  featares  of  the  book  to  which 
we  shall  refer,  hare  been,  doubtless  beyond  the  intent  of  the  author, 
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the  occasion  of  errors  and  mistakes,  and  unfortunate  practice.  The 
reader  who  takes  this  book  for  authority,  and  on  many  points  it  U 
most  excellent  authority,  ought  to  remember  that  it  does  not  treat  of 
the  whole  subject  of  school  discipline.  It  is  intended  mainly  to 
show  the  value  and  teach  some  of  the  uses  of  moral  infltunee  in 
school  government.  The  fault  is  perhaps  not  in  the  author,  if  the 
reader  understands  this  phrase,  as  excluding  authority,  and  equiva- 
lent to  «  suasion  "  only.  Such  is  the  current  meaning  of  the  phrase. 
It  does  not  include  fear,  which  is  most  certainly  a  moral  influence. 
It  does  not  include  submission  to  what  the  teacher  perceives  to  be 
reasonable  ;  a  submission  which  is  at  the  basis  of  all  authority  ;  but 
only  to  what  the  pupil  perceives  to  be  such.  Now  the  doctrine  of 
authority,  though  fully  asserted  in  this  book  is  not  the  subject  of  it, 
and  therefore  very  properly  not  made  prominent  in  it.  Hut  the 
reader,  who  would  read  wisely,  must  remember  that  moral  influ- 
ences are  only^some  of  the  means,  and  we  venture  to  say,  taking 
that  phrase  in  its  common  acceptation,  not  the  surest  means  of  dis- 
cipline and  of  education  ;  and  if  as  a  teacher  he  gives  to  them  only 
a  place  in  his  plans  he  will  assuredly  fail. 

The  question  merits  a  careful  consideration  from  the  friends  of 
education,  whether,  in  our  abhorrence  of  violence  and  brute  force, 
we  are  not  rushing  to  the  opposite  and  worse  extreme  of  disregard- 
ing authority,  or  of  deceiving  ourselves  by  contrivances  to  secure 
its  effects,  while  we  disguise  and  conceal  the  thing  itself.  The  child 
must  learn  obedience,  for  the  man  must  practise  it.  He  must  tmsC 
to  the  conclusions  of  a  superior  reason,  while  he  cannot  yet  appre- 
hend the  principles  on  which  that  reason  decides.  No  one  doubu 
this  in  respect  to  childhood.  Yet  is  it  not  as  really  true  of  youth? 
Nay  is  it  not  the  highest  effort  of  our  maturest  manhood  to  yiekl 
implicitly  to  a  reason  higher  than  our  own,  whose  judgments  we 
cannot  fathom,  and  the  ground  of  whose  decisions  are  utterly  be- 
yond our  reach  ? 

Another  error  into  which  the  reader  may  fall,  is  to  forget  that  tha 
examples  with  which  the  book  abounds,  are  mere  illustrations  of 
principles,  and  thus  be  induced  to  try  precisely  the  same  raethodsi 
or  wait  for  the  occurrence  of  exactly  similar  cases.  If  the  princi- 
ple becomes  apparent,  the  occasions  for  its  use  will  be  infinitely 
rious,  and  the  method  of  their  application  will  vary  with  the  circnm- 
stances  of  every  schoof  and  the  temper  and  habit  of  every  teacher. 
The  plans  which  would  be  eminently  successful  in  the  hands  of  ooe, 
would,  if  strictly  followed,  prove  complete  failures  with  another. 
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Abt.  l^ASCUAM,  MILTON,  AND  LOCKE  ON  CLASSICAL 
EDUCATION. 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  FOR  THE  TOUT& 

After  the  childe  hath  learned  perfectlie  the  eiffht  parts 
t>f  speach,  let  him  then  learne  the  right  joyning  together  of 
snbstantives  with  adjectives,  the  nowne  with  the  verbe,  the 
rehtive  with  the  antecedent.  And,  in  learning  further  his 
syntazis,  by  my  advice,  he  shall  not  use  the  common  order 
in  common  scholes,  for  making  of  Latines:  whereby  the 
childe  commonly  learneth,  first,  an  evill  choice  of  wordes, 
^and  "  Right  choice  of  wordes,  saith  Cssar,  is  the  founda- 
tion of  eloquence then  a  wrong  placing  of  wordes ;  and, 
lastlie,  an  ill  framing  of  the  sentence,  with  a  perverse  judg- 
ment,  both  of  words  and  sentences.  These  faultes,  taking 
once  roote  in  youth,  be  never,  or  hardlie,  plucked  away  in 
age.  There  is  a  waie,  touched  in  the  first  booke  of  Cicero 
deOratore,  which,  wiselie  brought  into  scholes,  truly  taught, 
and  constantly  used,  would  not  only  take  wholly  away  this 
butcberlie  feare  of  making  of  Latines,  but  would  also  with 
ease  and  pleasure,  and  in  short  time,  as  I  know  by  good  ex- 
perience, worke  a  true  choice  and  placing  of  wordes,  a  right 
ordering  of  sentences,  an  easy  understanding  of  the  tonge, 
a  readiness  to  speake,  a  facilitie  to  write,  a  true  judgment, 
21 
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the  occasion  of  errors  and  mistakes,  and  unfortunate  practice.  The 
reader  who  takes  this  book  for  authority,  and  on  nnany  points  it  is 
most  excellent  authority,  ought  to  remember  that  it  does  not  treat  of 
the  whole  subject  of  school  discipline.  It  is  intended  mainly  to 
show  the  value  and  teach  some  of  the  uses  of  moral  inflwnu  in 
school  government.  The  fault  is  perhaps  not  in  the  author,  if  the 
reader  understands  this  phrase,  as  excluding  authority,  and  equiva- 
lent to  "  suasion  "  only.  Such  is  the  current  meaning  of  the  phrase. 
It  does  not  include  fear,  which  is  most  certainly  a  moral  influence. 
It  does  not  include  submission  to  what  the  teacher  perceives  to  be 
reasonable  ;  a  submission  which  is  at  the  basis  of  all  authority  ;  but 
only  to  what  the  pupil  perceives  to  be  such.  Now  the  doctrine  of 
authority,  though  fully  asserted  in  this  book  is  not  the  subject  of  it, 
and  therefore  very  properly  not  made  prominent  in  it.  Jlut  the 
reader,  who  would  read  wisely,  must  remember  that  moral  iufln- 
ences  are  only>ome  of  the  means,  and  we  venture  to  say,  taking 
that  phrase  in  its  common  acceptation,  not  the  surest  means  of  dis- 
cipline and  of  education  ;  and  if  as  a  teacher  he  gives  to  them  only 
a  place  in  his  plans  he  will  assuredly  fail. 

The  question  merits  a  careful  consideration  from  the  friends  of 
education,  whether,  in  our  abhorrence  of  violence  and  brute  force, 
we  are  not  rushing  to  the  opposite  and  worse  extreme  of  disregard- 
ing  authority,  or  of  deceiving  ourselves  by  contrivances  to  secare 
its  effects,  while  we  disguise  and  conceal  the  thing  itself.  The  child 
must  learn  obedience,  for  the  man  must  practise  it.  He  must  trust 
to  the  conclusions  of  a  superior  reason,  while  he  cannot  yet  appre* 
hend  the  principles  on  which  that  reason  decides.  No  one  doubts 
this  in  respect  to  childhood.  Yet  is  it  not  as  really  true  of  youth? 
Nay  is  it  not  the  highest  effort  of  our  maturest  manhood  to  yield 
implicitly  to  a  reason  higher  than  our  own,  whose  judgments  we 
cannot  fathom,  and  the  ground  of  whose  decisions  are  utterly  be- 
yond our  reach  ? 

Another  error  into  which  the  reader  may  fall,  is  to  forget  that  tha 
examples  with  which  the  book  abounds,  are  mere  illustrations  of 
principles,  and  thus  be  induced  to  try  precisely  the  same  raethodsi 
or  wait  for  the  occurrence  of  exactly  similar  cases.  If  the  princi- 
ple becomes  apparent,  the  occasions  for  its  use  will  be  infinitely  Ta- 
rious,  and  the  method  of  their  application  will  vary  with  the  circum- 
stances of  every  schoof  and  the  temper  and  habit  of  every  teacher. 
The  plans  which  would  be  eminently  successful  in  the  hands  of  ooe, 
would,  if  strictly  followed,  prove  complete  failures  with  another. 
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Abt.  L^ASCHAM,  MILTON,  AND  LOCKE  ON  CLASSICAL 
EDUCATION. 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  FOR  THE  TOUT& 

After  the  childe  hath  learned  perfectlie  the  eisht  parts 
speach,  let  him  then  learne  the  right  joyning  together  of 
substantives  with  adjectives,  the  nowne  with  the  verbe,  the 
rehtive  with  the  antecedent.  And,  in  learning  further  his 
«yiitazis,  by  my  advice,  he  shall  not  use  the  common  order 
in  common  scholes,  for  making  of  Latines:  whereby  the 
childe  commonly  leameth,  first,  an  evill  choice  of  wordes, 
^and  "  Right  choice  of  wordes,  saith  Cssar,  is  the  founda- 
tion of  eloquence ;")  then  a  wrong  placing  of  wordes ;  and, 
hstlie,  an  ill  framing  of  the  sentence,  with  a  perverse  judg- 
ment, both  of  words  and  sentences.  These  faultes,  taking 
once  roote  in  youth,  be  never,  or  hardlie,  plucked  away  in 
age.  There  is  a  waie,  touched  in  the  first  booke  of  Cicero 
deOratore,  which,  wiselie  brought  intoscholes,  truly  taught, 
and  constantly  used,  would  not  only  take  wholly  away  this 
butcberlie  feare  of  making  of  Latines,  but  would  also  with 
ease  and  pleasure,  and  in  short  time,  as  I  know  by  good  ex- 
perience, worke  a  true  choice  and  placing  of  wordes,  a  right 
ordering  of  sentences,  an  easy  understanding  of  the  tonge, 
a  readiness  to  speake,  a  facilitie  to  write,  a  true  judgment, 
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both  of  his  owne,  and  other  men's  doinges,  what  tongue 
soever  he  doth  use. 

The  waie  is  this.  After  the  three  concordances  learned, 
as  ]  touched  before,  let  the  roaster  read  unto  him  the  Epis- 
tles of  Cicero,  gathered  togither  and  chosen  out  by  Stur- 
mius,  for  the  capacitie  of  children. 

First,  let  him  teach  the  children,  cherefuUie  and  plainlie, 
the  cause  and  matter  of  the  letter :  then  let  him  construe  it 
into  English  so  oft,  as  the  childe  may  easilie  carrie  awaie  the 
understanding  of  it :  lastlie,  parse  it  over  perfitelie.  This 
done  thus,  let  the  childe,  by  and  by,  both  construe  and 
parse  it  over  againe  ;  so  that  it  may  appear,  that  the 
childe  doubteth  in  nothing  that  his  master  taughte  him  be- 
fore. After  this,  the  childe  must  take  a  paper  booke,  and, 
sitting  in  some  place,  where  no  man  shall  prompte  him,  by 
himself,  let  him  translate  into  Englishe  his  former  lesson. 
Then  shewing  it  to  his  master,  let  the  master  take  from  him 
his  Latin  booke,  and,  pausing  an  houre  at  the  least,  then  kt 
the  child  translate  his  own  Englishe  into  Latine  againe,  in 
an  other  paper  booke.  When  the  childe  bringeth  it,  turned 
into  Latin,  the  master  must  compare  it  with  Tullie's  booke, 
and  laie  them  both  togither:  and  when  the  childe  doth  well 
either  in  chosing,  or  true  placing  of  Tullie's  wordes  let  the 
master  praise  him,  and  saie,  Here  ye  do  well/'  For  I 
assure  you,  there  is  no  such  whetstone,  to  sharpen  a  good 
witte,  and  encourage  a  will  to  learninge,  as  is  praise. 

But  if  the  childe  misse,  either  in  forgetting  a  worde,  or  in 
chaunging  a  good  with  a  worse,  or  misordering  the  sentence, 
I  would  not  have  the  master  either  frowne  or  chide  with 
him,  if  the  childe  have  done  his  diligence,  and  used  no 
trowardship  therein.  For  I  know,  by  good  experience,  that 
a  childe  shall  take  more  profit  of  two  faultes  gentlie  warned 
of,  than  of  four  things  righdie  hitte.  For  then  the  master 
shall  have  good  reason  to  saie  unto  him,  Tullie  would  have 
used  such  a  word,  not  this ;  Tullie  would  have  placed  this 
worde  here,  not  there  ;  would  have  used  this  case,  this  num- 
ber, this  person,  this  degree,  this  gender ;  he  would  have 
used  this  moode,  this  tense,  this  simple  rather  than  this  com- 
pound ;  this  adverbe  here,  not  there  ;  he  would  have  ended 
this  sentence  with  this  verbe,  not  with  that  nowne  or  parti- 
ciple," &c.  In  these  few  lines  I  have  wrapped  up  the  moft 
tedious  part  of  grammari  and  also  the  ground  of  almost  all 
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the  rales  that  are  so  busielie  taught  by  the  master,  and  so 
hardlie  learned  by  the  scholar,  in  all  common  scholes  ;  which, 
after  this  sort,  the  master  shall  teach  without  all  error,  and 
the  scholer  shall  learne  without  great  paine,  the  master  being 
led  by  so  sure  a  guide,  and  the  scholer  being  brought  into 
so  plaine  and  easie  a  waie.  And  therefore  we  do  not  con- 
temne  rules,  but  we  gladlie  teache  rules ;  and  teach  them 
more  plainlie,  sensiblie,  and  orderlie,  than  may  be  commonly 
taught  in  common  scholes.  For  when  the  master  shall  com- 
pare TuHie's  booke  with  his  scholer's  translation,  let  the 
roaster,  at  the  first,  lead  and  teach  his  scholer  to  joine  the 
rules  of  his  grammar  booke  with  the  examples  of  his  present 
lesson,  until!  the  scholer,  by  himselfe,  be  able  to  fetch  out  of 
his  grammar  every  rule  for  every  example ;  so  as  the  gram- 
mar booke  be  ever  in  the  scholars  hand,  and  also  used  of  him 
as  a  dictionarie  for  every  present  use.  This  is  a  lively  and 
perfite  waie  of  teaching  of  rules ;  where  the  common  waie, 
used  in  common  scholes,  to  read  the  grammar  alone  by  itsclfe, 
is  tedious  for  the  master,  hard  for  the  scholer,  coldc  and 
uncomfortable  for  them  both.  Let  the  scholer  be  never 
afraid  to  ask  you  any  doubt,  but  use  discretelie  the  best 
allurementes  you  can,  to  encourage  him  to  the  same,  lest  his 
over  much  fearinge  drive  him  to  seeke  some  misorderlie 
shifte  ;  as  to  seeke  to  be  helped  by  some  other  booke,  or  to 
be  promted  by  some  other  scholer,  and  so  go  about  to  be- 
guile you  much,  and  himself  more. 

With  this  waie  of  good  understanding  the  matter,  plaine 
Gonstruinge,  diligent  parsinge,  dailie  translatinge,  cheerful 
admonishinge,  and  heedefull  amendinge  of  faultes ;  never 
leavinge  behinde  juste  praise  for  well  doinge,  I  would  have 
the  scholer  brought  up  withall,  till  he  had  read  and  trans- 
lated over  the  first  booke  of  the  Epistles  chosen  out  by 
Sturmius,  with  a  good  piece  of  a  comedie  of  Terence  also. 

As  you  see  your  scholar  to  goe  better  and  better  on  a  waie, 
first  with  understanding  his  lesson  more  quicklie,  with  pars- 
iuge  more  readilie,  with  translatinge  more  spedilie  and  per- 
fidiethan  he  was  wonte  ;  after  giving  him  longer  lessons  to 
translate,  and,  withall,  begin  to  teach  him,  both  in  nownes 
and  verbes,  what  is  Proprium,  and  what  is  Translatum ; 
winch  Synonymum,  what  Diversum  ;  which  be  Contraria, 
and  which  be  most  notable  Phrases  in  all  his  lecture.  As, 
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Propriam.  ^ 
Translatum.  ^ 


r  et  salus  reipubiicsB. 
Synonyma.      <  Ensis,  gladius. 

(     Laudare,  prsedicare. 
r  Diligere,  amare, 
Diversa.  <  Calere,  exardescere, 

(  Inimictis,  hostis. 


Contraria*  ^ 
Phrases.  | 


Your  scholar  then  must  have  the  third  paper  booke  ;  in  the 
which,  after  he  has  done  his  double  translation,  let  him  write, 
after  this  sort,  four  of  those  forenamed  six,  diligentKe  marked 
out  of  every  lesson. 


Contraria, 
^Phrases. 

Or  else  three,  or  two,  if  there  be  no  more  ;  and  if  there 
be  none  of  these  at  all  in  some  lecture,  yet  not  omttte  the 
order,  but  write  these : 


This  diligent  translating,  joined  with  this  heedeful  marking, 
in  the  foresaid  epistles,  and  afterwards  in  some  plaine  oration 
of  Tullie,  as  Pro  lege  Manilia,  Pro  Archia  Poeta,  or  in  tho0e 
three  Ad  C.  Ccet.  shall  worke  such  a  right  choice  of  words^ 
so  streight  a  framing  of  sentences,  such  a  true  judgment, 
oth  to  write  skilfullie,  and  speake  witteKe,  as  wise  men 
shall  both  praise  and  marvell  at. 

If  your  scholar  does  mtsse  sometimes,  in  marking  rightlie 
these  foresaid  six  things,  chide  not  hastilie,  for  that  shall 
both  dull  his  witte,  and  discourage  his  diligence,  but  monisb 
him  genllie ;  which  shall  make  him  both  willing  to  amende, 
and  glad  to  go  forward  in  love  and  hope  of  learning. 


Quatuor.  •< 


''Propria, 
Translata, 
Synonyma, 
Diversa, 


<  Diversa  nulla, 

(  Contraria  nulkt,  &c. 
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After  that  your  scholer,  as  I  sayd  before,  shall  come  in- 
deede,  first  to  a  readie  perfitness  in  translating,  then  to  a 
ripe  and  skilful!  choice  in  marking  oat  hys  sixe  points;  as, 
"1.  Proprium, 
2.  Translatum,^ 
J  3.  Synonymura, 
I  4.  Contrarium,  ^ 
5.  Diversum, 
^6.  Phrases. 

Then  take  this  order  with  him,  read  dayly  unto  him  some 
booke  of  Tullie ;  as  the  third  booke  of  episdes  chosen  out 
by  Sturmius;  de  Amicitia,  de  Senectute,  or  that  excellent 
epistle,  containyng  almost  the  whole  first  booke,  ad  Fratrem ; 
some  comedie  of  Terence,  or  Plautus.  But  in  Plautus,  skil- 
ful! choice  must  be  used  by  the  master,  to  traine  his  scholer 
fo  a  judgment,  in  cutting  out  perfitelie  over  old  and  unproper 
wordes.  Caesars  Commentaries  are  to  be  read  with  all  curi- 
ositie,  wherein  specially  (without  all  exception  to  be  made 
either  by  friend  or  foe)  is  scene  the  unspotted  proprietie  of 
the  Latin  tonge,  even  when  it  was  at  the  highest  pitch  of  all 
perfitenesse  ;  or  some  orations  of  T.  Livius,  such  as  be  both 
longest  and  plainest. 

These  bookes  I  would  have  him  read  now  a  good  deale 
at  every  lecture  ;  for  he  shall  now  use  daily  translations,  but 
only  construe  againe,  and  parse,  where  ye  suspect  is  any 
Dede :  yet  let  him  not  omitte  in  these  bookes  his  former  ex- 
ercise, in  marking  diligentlie,  and  writyng  orderlie  out  his 
six  pointes:  and  for  translating,  use  you  yourselfe,  every 
second  or  thyrd  day,  to  chose  out  some  epistle  ad  Atticum, 
some  notable  common  place  out  of  his  orations,  or  some 
ether  part  of  Tullie,  by  your  discretion,  which  your  scholer 
may  not  know  where  to  find  ;  and  translate  you  yourselfe, 
into  plaine  natural!  English  ;  and  then  give  him  to  translate 
into  Latin  againe,  allowing  him  good  space  and  tyme,  to  do 
it  both  with  diligent  heede,  and  good  advisement. 

Here  his  wjtte  shall  be  new  set  on  worke  ;  his  judgement, 
for  right  choice,  trewlie  tried  ;  his  memorie,  for  sure  reteyn- 
ing,  better  exercised,  than  by  learnyng  anything  without  the 
booke ;  and  here  how  much  he  hath  profited,  shall  plainlie 
appeare.  When  he  bringeth  it  translated  unto  you,  bring 
you  forth  the  place  of  Tullie  ;  lay  them  together,  compare 
2l» 
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the  one  with  the  other ;  commend  his  good  choice,  and  right 
placing  of  wordes ;  shew  his  fauUes  gently,  but  blame  them 
not  sharply ;  for  of  such  missings^  gentlie  admonished  of, 
procedeth  glad  and  good  heed  taking;  of  good  heed  taking 
springeth  chiefly  knowledge,  which  after  groweth  to  perfit- 
nesse,  if  this  order  be  diligently  used  by  the  scholer,  and 
jently  handled  by  the  master.  For  here  shall  all  the  hard 
pointes  of  grammar,  both  easilie  and  surelie  be  learned  up  ^ 
which  scholars  in  common  scholes,  by  making  of  Latines^ 
be  groping  at,  with  care  and  feare,  and  yet  in  many  years 
they  scarce  can  reach  unto  them. 

I  remember,  when  I  was  young,  in  the  north  they  went 
to  the  grammar  schole  little  children  ;  they  came  from  thence 
great  lubbers,  always  learnyng,  and  little  profiting  ;  leaniyng 
without  booke,  every  thing,  understanding  within  the  booke 
little  or  nothing.  Their  whole  knowledge^  by  learning 
without  the  booke,  was  tied  only  to  their  tonge  and  lips,  and 
never  ascended  up  to  the  hair  and  head ;  and  therefore  was 
soon  spitle  out  of  the  mouth  againe.  They  were  as  men 
alwayes  going,  but  ever  out  of  the  way.  And  why  ?  For 
their  whole  labour,  or  rather  great  toile  without  order,  was 
even  vaine  idlenesse  without  profit.  Indeede  they  took 
paynes  about  learnyng,  but  employed  small  labour  in  learn- 
yng ;  when  by  this  way  prescribed  in  this  booke,  being 
straight,  plaine,  and  easie,  the  scholer  is  always  labouring 
with  pleasure,  and  ever  going  right  on  forward  with  profit. 
Always  labouring,  I  say ;  for,  or  he  have  construed,  parsed, 
twice  translated  over  by  good  advisement,  marked  out  his 
six  pointes  by  skilfull  judgment,  he  shall  have  necessary  oc- 
casion, to  read  over  every  lecture  a  dozen  tymes  at  the  least. 
Which  because  he  shall  do  alwayes  in  order  he  shall  do  it 
alwayes  with  pleasure:  "and  pleasure  allureth  love,  love 
hath  lust  to  labor,  alwayes  obtaineth  his  purpose  as  most 
trewly  both  Aristotle  in  his  Rhetoricke,  and  CEdipus  in 
Sophocles  do  teach. 

And  this  oft  reading,  is  the  verie  right  following  of  that 
good  counsell,  which  Plinie  doth  give  to  his  frende  Fucas, 
saying,  Multum,  non  multa.    But  to  my  purpose  againe. 

When  by  this  diligent  and  spedie  reading  over  those  fore- 
named  good  bookes  of  Tullie,  Terence,  Cjesar,  and  Livie, 
and  by  this  second  kinde  of  translating  out  of  your  Englisht 
tyme  shall  breede  skill,  and  use  shall  bring  perfection :  then 
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ye  may  trie,  if  ye  will,  your  scholar  with  the  third  kinde  of 
tianslation  ;  although  the  two  first  wayes,  by  mine  opinion, 
be  not  onlie  sufficieot  of  themselves,  but  also  surer,  both  for 
the  master's  teaching,  and  scholer's  learnyng,  than  this  third 
way  is  ;  which  is  this : 

Write  you  in  EngUsh  some  letter,  as  it  were  from  him  to 
his  father,  or  to  some  other  frende,  naturallie,  according  to 
the  disposition  of  the  childe ;  or  some  tale,  or  fable,  or  plane 
narration  ;  and  let  him  translate  it  into  Latin  againe,  abi- 
ding in  such  place  where  no  other  scholer  may  prompt  him. 
But  yet,  use  you  your  own  self  such  discretion  for  choice 
therein,  as  the  matter  may  be  within  the  compass,  both  for 
words  and  sentences,  of  his  former  learnyng  and  reading. 
And  now  take  heede,  lest  your  scholer  do  not  better  in  some 
point  than  you  yourselfe,  except  ye  have  been  diligentlie  ex- 
ercised in  these  kindes  of  translating  before. 

I  had  once  a  profe  hereof,  tried  by  good  experience,  by 
a  deare  frend  of  myne,  when  I  came  first  from  Cambridge 
to  serve  the  queen's  magestie,  then  ladie  Elizabeth,  lying  at 
worthie  Syr  Antony  Deny's  in  Cheston,  John  Whitney,  a 
yong  gentleman,  was  my  bed  felloe  ;  who  willing  by  good 
nature,  and  provoked  by  mine  advise,  began  to  learne  the 
Latin  tonge  after  the  order  declared  in  this  booke.  We  be- 
gan after  Christmas;  I  read  unto  him  TuUie  de  Amicitia, 
which  he  did  twice  every  day  translate,  out  of  Latin  into 
English,  and  of  English  into  Latin  againe.  About  St 
Lawrence  tide  after,  to  prove  how  he  profited,  I  did  chose 
oat  Torquatus  tauike  de  Amicitia,  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
first  booke  de  Finibus ;  because  that  place  was  the  same  in 
matter,  like  in  wordes  and  phrases,  nigh  to  the  forme  and 
fiishion  of  sentences,  as  he  had  learned  before  in  de  Amicitia. 
I  did  translate  it  myselfe  into  plaine  English,  and  gave  it  to 
him  to  turn  into  Latin  ;  which  he  did  so  choislie,  so  orderlie^ 
80  without  any  great  misse  in  the  hardest  pointesof  grammar, 
that  some,  in  seven  years  in  grammar  scholes,  yea,  and  some 
in  the  universities  to,  cannot  do  half  so  welle.  This  worthie 
yong  gentleman,  to  my  greatest  grief,  to  the  great  lamenta- 
tion of  that  whole  house,  and  especiallie  to  that  noble  ladie, 
DOW  queene  Elizabeth  herselfe,  departed  within  a  few  days 
oot  of  this  world. 
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MILTON  ON  CLASSICAL  EDUCATION.* 

The  end  of  learning  is  to  repair  the  ruins  of  our  first  pa- 
rents by  regaining  to  know  God  aright,  and  of  that  know- 
ledge to  love  him,  to  imitate,  to  be  like  him,  as  we  may  the 
nearest  by  possessing  our  souls  of  true  virtue,  which,  being 
united  to  the  heavenly  grace  of  faith,  makes  up  llie  highest 
perfection.  But  because  our  understanding  cannot  in  this 
body  found  itself  but  on  sensible  things,  nor  arrive  so  clearly 
to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  things  invisible,  as  by  orderly 
conning  over  the  visible  and  inferior  creature,  the  same  me- 
thod is  necessarily  to  be  followed  in  all  discreet  teachii^. 
And  seeing  every  nation  affords  not  experience  and  traditioo 
enough  for  all  kind  of  learning,  therefore  we  are  chiefly 
taught  the  languages  of  those  people  who  have  at  any  time 
been  most  industrious  after  wisdom  ;  so  that  language  is  bat 
the  instrument  conveying  to  us  things  useful  to  be  known^ 
And  though  a  linguist  should  pride  himself  to  have  all  the 
tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into,  yet  if  he  have  nol 
studied  the  solid  things  in  them  as  well  as  the  words  and 
lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned 
man,  as  any  yeoman  or  tradesman  competently  wise  in  bit 
mother  dialect  only.  Hence  appear  the  many  mistakes  which 
have  made  learning  generally  so  unpleasing  and  so  unsne- 
cessful.    First,  we  do  amiss  to  spend  seven  or  eight  yean 

*  A Aer  his  return  (Void  Italy,  Milton  rented  a  honse  in  a  garden  in  Aldera- 

fate  street,  London,  where  ho  undertook  the  education  of  his  nephowt* 
ohn  and  tidward  Phillips;  and,  doubtless  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  bit 
income,  rerei  ved  other  Doys  at  boarders  and  pupils.  His  plan  as  will  b« 
perceived  from  his  Tractate'*  was  quite  extensive,  and  in  some  reapecto 
peculiar,  especially  so  in  insisting  on  copious  reading  of  authors  who  hM 
treated  of  the  physical  sciences.  *'  One  part  uf  his  method  deserves  gm^ 
eral  imitation.  He  was  careful  to  instruct  his  scholars  in  religien.  Every 
Sunday  was  spent  upon  theology,  of  which  he  dictated  a  short  sysMm 
which  he  gathered  from  the  writers  that  were  then  fashionable  in  the  Datdl 
Universities."  Of  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  Milton's  classical  attain- 
ments, his  English  no  less  than  his  Latin  writings  bear  ample  testimooy. 
Hia  mind  was  thoroughly  imboed  with  the  spirit  and  fortified  by  the  WW* 
dom  of  the  ancients.  No  where  does  he  seem  conscious  of  a^burtlMB. 
The  very  weight  of  his  knowledge  made  him  elastic.  Of  his  merits  and 
success  as  a  teacher,  we  have  no  record.  Such  however  was  his  xeal  hi 
education  that  he  prepared  for  the  use  of  learners  a  system  of  Latin  grm* 
mar,  an  edition  of  Ramus's  Logic,  and  accumulated  several  folios  of  mate* 
rials  for  a  Latin  Theaaurosi  which  he  designed  to  be  one  of  the  great  labors 
of  hia  life. 
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merely  in  scrafnng  together  so  much  miserable  Latin  and 
Greek)  as  might  be  learned  otherwise  easily  and  delightfully 
in  one  year.  And  that  which  casts  our  proficiency  therein 
so  much  behind,  is  our  time  lost  partly  in  too  oft  idle  vacan- 
cies given  both  to  schools  and  universities  ;  partly  in  a  pre- 
posterous exaction,  forcing  the  empty  wits  of  children  to 
compose  themes,  verses,  and  orations,  which  are  the  acts  of 
ripest  judgment,  and  the  final  work  of  a  head  filled,  by  long 
reading  and  observing,  with  elegant  maxims  and  copious 
invention.  These  are  not  matters  to  be  wrung  from  poor 
striplings,  like  blood  out  of  the  nose,  or  the  plucking  of  un- 
timely fruit ;  besides  the  ill  habit  which  they  get  of  wretched 
barbarizing  against  the  Latin  and  Greek  idiom,  with  their 
untored  Anglicisms,  odious  to  be  read,  yet  not  to  be  avoided, 
without  a  well  continued  and  judicious  conversing  among 
pure  authors  digested,  which  they  scarce  taste;  whereas,  if, 
after  some  preparatory  grounds  of  speech  by  their  certain 
forms  got  into  memory,  they  were  led  to  the  praxis  thereof, 
in  some  chosen  short  book  lessoned  thoroughly  to  them, 
they  might  then  forthwith  proceed  to  learn  the  substance  of 
gooitl  things,  and  arts  in  due  order,  which  would  bring  the 
whole  language  quickly  into  their  power.  This  I  take  to  be 
the  most  rational  and  most  profitable  way  of  learning  lan- 
guages, and  whereby  we  may  best  hope  to  give  account  to 
God  of  our  youth  spent  herein. 

And  for  the  usual  method  of  teaching  arts,  I  deem  it  to 
be  an  old  error  of  universities,  not  yet  well  recovered  from 
the  scholastic  grossness  of  barbarous  ages,  that,  instead  of 
beginning  with  arts  most  easy,  and  those  be  such  as  are 
most  obvious  to  the  sense,  they  present  their  young  unmat- 
riculated  novices  at  first  coming,  with  the  most  intellective 
abstractions  of  logic  and  metaphysics  ;  so  that  they,  having 
but  newly  left  those  grammatic  flats  and  shallows,  where 
they  stuck  unreasonably  to  learn  a  few  words  with  lamen- 
table construction,  and  now,  on  the  sudden,  transported 
under  another  climate,  to  be  tossed  and  turmoiled  with  their 
unballasted  wits  in  fathomless  and  unquiet  deeps  of  contro« 
▼ersy,  do  for  the  most  part  grow  into  hatred  and  contempt 
of  learning,  mocked  and  deluded  all  this  while  with  ragged 
notions  and  babblements,  while  they  expected  worthy  and 
delightful  knowledge,  till  poverty  or  youthful  years  call  them 
importunately  their  severaJ  ways,  and  hasten  them,  with  the 
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sway  of  friends  either  to  an  ambitious  and  mercenary,  or 
ignorantly  zealous  divinity ;  some  allured  to  the  trade  of  law, 
grounding  their  purposes,  not  on  the  prudent  and  heavenly 
contemplation  of  justice  and  equity,  which  was  never  taught 
them,  but  on  the  promising  and  pleasing  thoughts  of  litigious 
terms,  fat  contentions,  and  flowing  fees.  Others  betake 
them  to  state  affairs,  with  souls  so  unprincipled  in  virtue  and 
true  generous  breeding,  that  flattery,  and  court  shifts,  and 
tyrannous  aphorisms  appear  to  them  the  highest  points  of 
wisdom,  instilling  their  barren  hearts  with  a  conscientious 
slavery,  if,  as  I  rather  think,  it  be  not  feigned.  Others, 
lastly,  of  a  more  delicious  and  airy  spirit,  retire  themselves, 
knowing  no  better,  to  the  enjoyments  of  ease  and  luxury, 
living  out  their  days  in  feast  and  jollity,  which  indeed  is  the 
wisest  and  the  safest  course  of  all  these,  unless  they  were 
with  more  integrity  undertaken.  And  these  are  errors,  and 
these  are  the  fruits  of  misspending  our  prime  youth  at  tbt 
schools  and  universities,  as  we  do,  either  in  learning  mere 
word^,  or  such  things  chiefly  as  were  better  unlearned. 

I  shall  detain  you  now  no  longer  in  the  demonstration  of 
what  we  should  not  do,  but  straight  conduct  you  to  a  htH 
side,  where  I  will  point  you  out  the  right  path  of  a  virtuous 
and  noUe  education,  laborious  indeed  at  the  first  ascent,  but 
else  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of  goodly  prospect,  and 
melodious  sounds  on  every  side,  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus 
was  not  more  charming.  I  doubt  not  but  ye  shall  have  more 
ado  to  drive  our  dullest  and  laziest  youth,  our  stocks  and 
stubs,  from  the  infinite  desire  of  such  a  happy  nurture,  than 
we  have  now  to  bale  and  drag  our  choicest  and  hopefullesi 
wits  to  that  asinine  feast  of  sowthistles  and  brambles  which 
is  commonly  set  before  them  as  all  the  food  and  entertain- 
ment of  their  tenderest  and  most  docible  age.  I  call,  there* 
fore,  a  complete  and  generous  education,  that  which  fits  a 
man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously,  all  the 
oflices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war.  And 
how  all  this  may  be  done  between  twelve  and  one  and  twenty, 
less  time  than  is  now  bestowed  in  pure  trifling  at  grammar 
and  sophistry,  is  to  be  thus  ordered. 

First,  to  find  a  spacious  house  and  ground  about  it,  fit  for 
an  academy,  and  big  enough  to  lodge  a  hundred  and  fifty 
persons,  whereof  twenty  or  thereabout  may  be  attendants, 
all  under  the  government  of  one,  who  shall  be  thought  of 
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desert  sufficient  and  ability  either  to  do  all,  or  wisely  to  direct 
•nd  oversee  it  done.  This  place  should  be  at  once  both 
■chool  and  university,  not  needing  a  remove  to  any  other 
house  of  scholarship,  except  it  be  some  peculiar  college  of 
law,  or  physic,  where  they  mean  to  be  practitioners  ;  but  as 
Ibr  those  general  studies  which  take  up  all  our  time  from 
LiHy  to  commencing,  as  they  term  it,  master  of  art,  it  should 
be  absolute.  After  this  pattern,  as  many  edifices  may  be 
converted  to  this  use  as  shall  be  needful  in  every  city  through- 
oat  this  land,  which  would  tend  much  to  the  increase  of 
kuming  and  civility  every  where.  This  number,  less  or  more, 
thus  collected,  to  the  convenience  of  a  foot  company,  or 
mtercbangeably  two  troops  of  cavalry,  should  divide  their 
day's  work  into  three  parts  as  it  lies  orderly ;  their  studies, 
their  exercise,  and  their  diet. 

For  their  studies,  first,  they  should  begin  with  the  chief 
lad  necessary  rules  of  some  good  grammar,  either  tliat  now 
osed  or  any  better ;  and  while  this  is  doing,  their  speech  is 
to  be  fashioned  to  a  distinct  and  clear  pronunciation,  as  near 
OB  may  be  to  the  Italian,  especially  in  the  vowels.  For  we 
Englishmen,  being  far  northerly,  do  not  open  our  mouths  in 
the  cold  air  wide  enough  to  grace  a  southern  tongue,  but  are 
observed  by  all  other  nations  to  speak  exceeding  close  and 
inward,  so  that  to  smatter  Latin  with  an  English  mouth,  is 
OS  ill  a  hearing  as  law  French.  Next,  to  make  them  expert 
in  the  usefullest  points  of  grammar,  and  withal  to  season 
them  and  win  them  early  to  the  love  of  virtue  and  true  labor, 
ere  any  flattering  seducement  or  vain  principle  seize  them 
wandering,  some  easy  and  delightful  book  of  education  woukl 
be  read  to  them,  whereof  the  Greeks  have  store,  as  Cebes, 
Fhitarch,  and  other  Socratic  discourses ;  but  in  Latin  we 
have  none  of  classic  authority  extant,  except  the  two  or 
three  first  books  of  Quintilian,  and  some  select  pieces  else- 
where. But  here  the  main  skill  and  groundwork  will  be,  to 
temper  them  such  lectures  and  explanations  upon  every  op- 
portunity, as  may  lead  and  draw  them  in  willing  obedience, 
mflamed  with  the  study  of  learning  and  the  admiration  of 
virtue,  stirred  up  with  high  hopes  of  living  to  be  brave  men, 
and  worthy  patriots,  dear  to  God,  and  famous  to  all  ages, 
that  they  may  despise  and  scorn  all  their  childish  and  ill 
taught  qualities,  to  delight  in  manly  and  liberal  exercises ; 
which  he  who  bath  the  art  and  proper  ekxiuence  to  eatch 
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them  with,  what  with  mild  and  eifectual  persuasions,  and 
what  with  the  intimation  of  some  fear,  if  need  be,  butchieflf 
by  his  own  example,  might,  in  a  short  space,  gain  them  Id 
an  incredible  diligence  and  courage,  infusing  into  their  yon*  g 
breasts  such  an  ingenuous  and  noble  ardor,  as  would  not  m 
to  make  many  of  them  renowned  and  matchless  men. 

At  the  same  time,  some  other  hour  of  the  day,  might  be 
taught  them  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  soon  after  the  ele- 
ments of  geometry,  even  playing,  as  the  old  manner  wai. 
After  evening  repast,  till  bed-time,  their  thoughts  would  be 
best  taken  up  in  the  easy  grounds  of  religion,  and  the  stoij 
of  scripture.  The  next  step  would  be  to  the  authors  ol 
agriculture,  Cato,  Varro,  and  Columella,  for  the  matter  is 
most  easy ;  and  if  the  language  be  difficult,  so  much  the 
better;  it  is  not  a  difficulty  above  their  years.  And  beie 
will  be  an  occasion  of  inciting  and  enabling  them  hereafier 
to  improve  the  tillage  of  their  country,  to  recover  the  bad 
soil,  and  to  remedy  the  waste  that  is  made  of  good  ;  for  this 
was  one  of  Hercules's  praises.  Ere  half  these  authors  be  read, 
which  will  soon  be  with  plying  hard  and  daily,  they  cannot 
choose  but  be  masters  of  any  ordinary  prose.  So  that  it 
will  be  then  seasonable  for  them  to  learn,  in  any  modem 
author,  the  use  of  the  globes,  and  all  the  maps  ;  first  with 
the  old  names,  and  then  with  the  new  ;  or  they  might  be 
then  capable  to  read  any  compendious  method  of  natural 
philosophy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  might  be  entering  into 
the  Greek  tongue,  after  the  same  manner  as  was  before  pre- 
^ribed  in  the  Latin,  whereby  the  difficulties  of  grammar  be- 
ing soon  overcome,  all  the  historical  physiology  of  Aristode 
and  Theophrastus  are  open  before  them,  and,  as  I  may  say, 
under  contribution.  The  like  access  will  be  to  Vitruvius, 
to  Seneca's  natural  questions,  to  Mela,  Celsus,  Pliny,  or 
Solinus. 

And  having  thus  passed  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  ge- 
ometry, astronomy,  and  geography,  with  a  general  compact  of 
physics,  they  may  descend  in  mathematics  to  the  instrumen- 
tal science  of  trigonometry,  and  from  thence  to  fortification, 
architecture,  enginery,  or  navigation.  And  in  natural  philo- 
sophy they  may  proceed  leisurely  from  the  history  of  meteors, 
minerals,  plants,  and  living  creatures,  as  far  as  anatomy. 
Then  also  in  course  might  be  read  to  them  out  of  some  not 
tedious  writer,  the  institution  of  physic,  that  they  may  know 
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lempen,  the  IramorB,  the  seasons,  and  how  to  manage  a 
chidity,  which  he  who  can  wisely  and  timely  do,  is  not  only 
'A  freat  physician  to  himself  and  to  his  friends,  but  also  may, 
Y**  »ome  time  or  other,  save  an  army  by  his  frugal  and  ex- 
pe^seless  means  only,  and  not  let  the  healthy  and  stout 
bodies  of  young  men  rot  away  under  him  for  want  of  this 
discipline,  which  is  a  great  pity,  and  no  less  a  shame  to  the 
commander.  To  set  forward  all  these  proceedings  in  nature 
and  mathematics,  what  hinders  but  that  they  may  procure, 
tift  as  shall  be  needful,  the  helpful  experiences  of  hunters, 
fowlers,  fishermen,  shepherds,  gardeners,  apothecaries,  and, 
ID  the  other  sciences,  architects,  engineers,  mariners,  anato- 
mists, who  doubtless  would  be  ready,  some  for  reward,  and 
8ome  to  favor  such  a  hopeful  seminary.  And  this  will  give 
them  such  a  real  tincture  of  natural  knowledge,  as  they  shall 
never  forget,  but  daily  augment  with  delight.  Then  also 
those  poets  which  are  now  counted  most  hard,  will  be  both 
fiicile,  and  pleasant,  Orpheus,  Hesiod,  Theocritus,  Aiatus. 
Nicander,  Oppian,  Dionysius,  and  in  Latin,  Lucretius,  Ma- 
nilius,  and  the  rural  part  of  Virgil. 

By  this  time,  years  and  good  general  precepts  will  have 
furnished  them  more  distinctly  with  that  act  of  reason,  which, 
in  ethics,  is  called  proairesis,  that  they  may  with  judgment 
contemplate  upon  moral  good  and  evil.  Then  will  be  re- 
quired a  special  reinforcement  of  constant  and  sound  indoc- 
trinating to  set  them  right  and  firm,  instructing  them  more 
amply  in  the  knowledge  of  virtue  and  the  hatred  of  vice, 
while  their  young  and  pliant  affections  are  led  through  all 
the  moral  works  of  Plato,  Xenophon,  Cicero,  Plutarch, 
Lacrtius,  and  those  Locrian  remnants,  but  still  to  be  reduced 
in  their  nightward  studies,  wherewith  they  close  the  day's 
work,  under  the  determinate  sentence  of  David  or  Solomon, 
or  the  evangels  and  apostolic  scriptures.  Being  perfect  in 
the  knowledge  of  personal  duty,  they  may  then  begin  the 
study  of  oeconomics.  And  either  now  or  before  this,  they 
may  have  easily  learned  at  any  odd  hour  the  Italian  tongue. 
And  soon  after,  but  with  wariness  and  good  antidote,  it  would 
be  wholesome  enough  to  let  them  taste  some  choice  comedies, 
Greek,  Latin,  or  Italian ;  those  tragedies  also  that  treat  of 
household  matters,  as  Trachiniae,  Alcestis,  and  the  like. 

The  next  removal  must  be  to  the  study  of  politics,  to  know 
the  beginning,  end,  and  reasons  of  political  societies,  that 
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they  may  not,  in  a  dangerous  fit  of  the  commonwealth,  be 
such  poor,  shaken,  uncertain  reeds,  of  such  a  tottering  con- 
science, as  many  of  our  great  counsellors  have  lately  shown 
themselves,  but  steadfast  pillars  of  the  state. 

After  this,  they  are  to  dive  into  the  grounds  of  law,  and 
legal  justice,  deUvered  first,  and  with  best  warrant,  by  Moses, 
and,  as  far  as  human  prudence  can  be  trusted,  in  those  ex- 
tolled remains  of  Grecian  law-givers,  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Zalea- 
cus,  Charondas,  and  thence  to  all  the  Roman  edicts  and 
tables  with  ti  eir  Justinian,  and  so  down  to  the  Saxon  and 
common  laws  of  England,  and  the  statutes. 

Sundays  also  and  every  evening  may  be  now  understand- 
ingly  spent  in  the  highest  matters  of  theology,  and  church 
history,  ancient  and  modern  ;  and,  ere  this  time,  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  at  a  set  hour,  might  have  been  gained,  that  the 
scriptures  may  be  now  read  in  their  own  original,  whereto  it 
would  be  no  impossibility  to  add  the  Chaldee  and  the  Syrian 
dialect. 

When  all  these  employments  are  well  conquered,  then 
will  the  choice  histories,  heroic  poems,  and  Attic  tragedies 
of  stateliest  and  most  regal  argument,  with  all  the  famous 
political  orations,  offer  themselves,  which,  if  they  were  not 
only  read,  but  some  of  them  got  by  memory,  and  solemnly 
pronounced  with  right  accent  and  grace,  as  might  be  taught, 
would  endue  them  even  with  the  spirit  and  vigor  of  Demos- 
thenes or  Cicero,  Euripides  or  Sophocles. 

And  now,  lastly,  will  be  the  time  to  read  with  them  those 
organic  arts  which  enable  men  to  discourse  and  write  per- 
spicuously, elegantly,  and  according  to  the  fitted  style  of 
lofty,  mean,  or  lowly.  Logic,  therefore,  so  much  as  is  useful, 
is  to  be  referred  to  this  due  place  with  all  her  well  couched 
heads  and  [topics,  until  it  be  time  to  open  her  contracted 
palm  into  a  graceful  and  ornate  rhetoric,  taught  out  of  the 
rule  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Phalereus,  Cicero,  Hermogenes, 
Longinus ;  to  which,  poetry  would  be  made  subsequent,  or 
indeed  rather  precedent,  as  being  less  subtile  and  fine,  bat 
more  simple,  sensuous,  and  passionate.  I  mean  not  here 
the  prosody  of  a  verse,  which  they  could  not  but  have  hit  on 
before  among  the  rudiments  of  grammar;  but  that  sublime 
art,  which,  in  Aristotle's  Poetics,  in  Horace,  and  the  Italian 
commentaries  of  Castelvetro,  Tasso,  Mazzoni,  and  others, 
teaches  what  the  laws  are  of  a  true  epic  poem^  what  of  a 
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dramatic,  what  of  a  lyric,  what  decorum  is,  which  is  the 
gmntl  masterpiece  to  observe.  This  would  make  them  soon 
perceiTe  what  despicable  creatures  our  common  rhymers  and 
playwriters  be,  and  show  them  what  religious  and  ma^rniti- 
cent  use  might  be  made  of  poetry,  both  in  divine  and  human 
things. 

From  hence,  and  not  till  now,  will  be  the  right  season  of 
forming  them  to  be  able  writers  and  composers  in  every  ex- 
cellent matter,  when  they  shall  be  thus  fraught  with  an  uni- 
versal insight  into  things.  Or  whether  they  be  to  speak  in 
parliament  or  council,  honor  and  attention  would  be  waiting 
on  their  lips.  There  would  then  also  appear  in  pulpits  other 
Tisages,  other  gestures,  and  stuff  otherwise  wrought  than 
what  we  now  sit  under,  ofttimes  to  as  great  a  trial  of  our 
patience  as  any  other  tha.t  they  preach  to  us. 

These  are  the  studies  wherein  our  noble  and  our  gentle 
youth  ought  to  bestow  their  time  in  a  disciplinary  way  from 
twelve  to  one  and  twenty,  unless  they  rely  more  upon  their 
ancestors  dead,  than  u[>on  themselves  living.  In  which  me- 
thodical course,  it  is  so  supposed  they  must  proceed  by  the 
steady  pace  of  learning  onward,  as  at  convenient  times  for 
memory's  sake  to  retire  back  into  the  middle  ward,  and 
sometimes  into  the  rear  of  what  they  have  been  taught,  until 
they  have  confirmed  and  solidly  united  the  whole  body  of 
their  perfected  knowledge,  like  the  last  embattling  of  a  Ro- 
man legion. 
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X 

But  how  necessary  soever  Latin  be  to  some,  and  is  thought 
to  be  to  others,  to  whom  it  is  of  no  manner  of  use  or  service, 
yet  the  ordinary  way  of  learning  it  in  a  grammar-school,  is 
that,  which  having  had  thoughts  about,  1  cannot  be  forward 
to  encourage,  'i'he  reasons  against  it  are  so  evident  and 
cogent,  that  they  have  prevailed  with  some  intelligent  persons 
to  quit  the  ordinary  road,  not  without  success,  though  the 
method  made  use  of  was  not  exactly  that  which  I  imagine 
the  easiest,  and  in  short  is  this :  to  trouble  the  child  with  no 
grammar  at  all,  but  to  have  Latin,  as  English  has  been,  with- 
out the  perplexity  of  rules,  talked  into  him  ;  for,  if  you  will 
consider  it,  Latin  is  no  more  unknown  to  a  child,  when  he 
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comes  into  the  world,  than  English  :  and  yet  he  learns  Eng- 
lish without  master,  rule,  or  grammar:  and  so  might  he  Latin 
too,  as  Tully  did,  if  lie  had  somebody  always  to  talk  to  him 
in  this  language.  And  when  we  so  often  see  a  French- 
woman teach  an  English  girl  to  speak  and  read  French  per- 
fectly in  a  year  or  two,  without  any  rule  of  grammar,  or  any 
thing  else  but  prattling  to  her ;  1  cannot  but  wonder,  how 
gentlemen  have  been  oversoon  this  way  for  their  sons,  and 
thought  them  more  dull  or  incapable  than  their  daughters. 

U,  therelore,  a  man  could  be  got,  who,  himself  speaking 
good  Latin,  would  always  be  about  your  son,  talk  constantly 
to  him,  and  sutler  him  to  speak  or  read  nothing  else,  this 
will  be  the  true  and  genuine  way,  and  that  which  1  would 
propose,  not  only  as  the  easiest  and  l>est,  wherein  a  child 
might  without  pains  or  chiding,  get  a  language,  which  othen 
are  wont  to  be  whipped  for  at  school,  six  or  seven  years  to- 
gether ;  but  also  as  that,  wherein  at  the  same  time  he  might 
have  his  mind  and  manners  formed,  and  he  be  instructed  to 
boot  in  several  sciences,  such  as  are  a  good  part  of  geogra- 
phy, astronomy,  chronology,  anatomy,  besides  some  parts  of 
history,  and  all  other  parts  of  knowledge  of  things,  that  &U 
under  the  senses,  and  require  little  more  than  memory. 

But  if  such  a  man  cannot  be  got,  who  speaks  good  Latiiiy 
and,  being  able  to  instruct  your  son  in  all  these  parts  of 
knowledge,  will  undertake  it  by  this  method  ;  the  next  best 
is  to  have  him  taught  as  near  this  way  as  may  be,  which  is 
by  taking  some  easy  and  pleasant  book,  such  as  ^sop*s 
Fables,  and  writing  the  English  translation,  (made  as  literal 
as  it  can  be,)  in  one  line,  and  the  Latin  words,  which  an* 
swer  each  of  them,  just  over  it  in  another.  These  let  him 
read  every  day  over  and  over  again,  till  he  perfectly  under- 
stands the  Latin  ;  and  then  go  on  to  another  fable,  till  he  be 
also  perfect  in  that,  not  omitting  what  he  is  already  perfect 
in,  but  sometimes  reviewing  that,  to  keep  it  in  his  memory. 
And  when  he  comes  to  write,  let  these  be  set  him  for  copies  ; 
whif'h,  with  the  exercise  of  his  hand,  will  also  advance  him 
in  Latin.  This  being  a  more  imperfect  way  than  by  talking 
Latin  into  him,  the  formation  of  the  verbs  first,  and  after- 
wards the  declensions  of  the  nouns  and  pronouns  perfectly 
learnt  by  heart,  may  facilitate  his  acquaintance  with  the  ge- 
nius and  manner  of  the  Latin  tongue,  which  varies  the  sig- 
nification of  verbs  and  nouns,  not  as  the  modern  languages 
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do,  by  particles  prefixed,  but  by  changing  the  last  syllables. 
More  than  this  of  grammar  I  think  he  need  not  have,  till  he 
can  read  himself  *^  Sanctii  Minerva,"  with  Scioppiiis  and 
Perizonius's  notes. 

In  teaching  of  children  this  too,  I  think,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  in  most  cases,  where  they  stick,  they  are  not  to 
be  forther  puzzled,  by  putting  them  upon  findingit  out  them- 
selves ;  as  by  asking  such  questions  as  these,  viz.  Which  is 
the  nominative  case  in  the  sentence  they  are  to  construe  ? 
or  demanding  what  "  aufero"  signifies,  to  lead  them  to  the 
knowledge  wiiat  abstulere"  signifies,  &c.  when  they  can- 
not readily  tell.  This  wastes  time  only  in  disturbing  them  ; 
for  whilst  they  are  learning,  and  applying  themselves  with 
attention,  they  are  to  be  kept  in  good  humor,  and  everything 
made  easy  to  them,  and  as  pleasant  as  possible.  There- 
fore, whenever  they  are  at  a  stand,  and  are  willing  to  go 
forwards,  help  them  presently  over  the  difficulty  without  any 
rebuke  or  chiding ;  remembering  that,  where  harsher  ways 
are  taken,  they  are  the  effect  only  of  pride  and  peevishness 
in  the  teacher,  who  expects  children  should  instantly  be  mas- 
ters of  as  much  as  he  knows  :  whereas  he  should  rather  con- 
sider, that  his  business  is  to  settle  in  them  habits,  not  angrily 
to  inculcate  rules,  which  serve  for  little  in  the  conduct  of  our 
bves ;  at  least  are  of  no  use  to  children,  who  forget  them  as 
soon  as  given.  In  sciences  where  their  reason  is  to  be  ex- 
ercised, 1  will  not  deny,  but  this  method  may  sometimes 
be  varied,  and  difficulties  proposed  on  purpose  to  excite  in- 
dustry, and  accustom  the  mind  to  employ  its  whole  strength 
and  sagacity  in  reasoning.  But  yet,  I  guess,  this  is  not  to 
be  done  to  children  whilst  very  young;  nor  at  their  entrance 
upon  any  sort  of  knowledge :  then  everything  of  itself  is 
difficult,  and  the  great  use  and  skill  of  a  teacher  is  to  make 
all  as  easy  as  he  can.  But  particularly  in  learning  of  lan- 
guages there  is  least  occasion  for  posing  of  children.  For 
languages  being  -to  be  learned  by  rote,  custom,  and  memory, 
are  then  spoken  in  greatest  perfection,  when  all  rules  of 
grammar  are  utterly  forgotten.  I  grant  the  grammar  of  a 
umgaage  is  sometimes  very  carefully  to  be  studied  :  but  it  is 
only  to  be  studied  by  a  grown  man,  when  he  applies  himself 
to  the  understanding  of  any  language  critically,  which  is 
seldom  the  business  of  any  but  professed  scholars.  This,  I 
think,  will  be  agreed  to,  that,  if  a  gentleman  be  to  study 
22* 
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any  language,  it  ought  to  that  of  his  own  country,  that 
he  may  understand  the  language,  which  he  has  constant  usd 
of,  with  the  utmost  accuracy. 

When,  by  this  way  of  interlining  Latin  and  English  one 
with  another,  he  has  got  a  moderate  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  he  may  then  be  advanced  a  little  farther  to  the  read- 
ing of  some  other  easy  Latin  book,  such  as  Justin,  or  Eutro- 
pius  ;  and  to  make  the  reading  and  understanding  of  it  the 
less  tedious  and  difficult  to  him,  let  him  help  himself,  if  he 
please,  with  the  English  translation.  Nor  let  the  objectioo» 
that  he  will  then  know  it  only  by  rote.«  fright  any  one.  This, 
when  well  considered,  is  not  of  any  momenta  against,  but 
plainly  for,  this  way  of  learning  a  language ;  for  languages 
are  only  to  be  learned  by  rote ;  and  a  man,  who  does  nol 
speak  English  or  Latin  perfectly  by  rote,  so  that  faaviog 
thought  of  the  thing  he  would  speak  of,  his  tongue  of  course^ 
without  thought  of  rule  or  grammar,  falls  into  the  proper 
expression  and  idiom  of  that  language,  does  not  speak  it  well, 
nor  is  master  of  it.  And  I  would  fain  have  any  one  name 
to  me  that  tongue,  that  any  one  can  learn  or  speak  as  he 
should  do,  by  the  rules  of  grammar.  Languages  were  made 
not  by  rules  or  art,  but  by  accident,  and  the  common  use  of 
the  people.  And  he  that  will  speak  them  well,  has  no 
other  rule  but  that ;  nor  anything  to  trust  to  but  his  memory, 
and  the  habit  of  speaking  after  the  fashion  learned  from 
those  that  are  allowed  to  speak  properly,  which,  in  other 
words,  i»only  to  speak  by  rote. 

It  will  possibly  be  ask^  here,  Isgrammar  then  of  no  use? 
And  have  those  who  have  taken  so  much  pains  in  reducing 
several  languages  to  rules  and  observations,  who  have  writ 
so  much  about  declensions  and  conjunctions,  about  concordfl 
and  syntaxis,  lost  their  labor,  and  been  learned  to  no  purpose  ? 
I  say  not  so  ;  grammar  has  its  place  too.  But  this  I  think  I 
may  say,  there  is  more  stir  a  great  deal  made  with  it  than 
there  needs,  and  those  are  tormented  about  it,  to  whom  it 
does  not  at  all  belong  ;  I  mean  children,  at  the  age  wherma 
they  are  usually  perplexed  with  it  in  grammar-schools. 

But  more  particularly  to  determine  the  proper  season  for 
grammar  ;  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  reasonably  be  made  any 
one's  study,  but  as  an  introduction  to  rhetoric :  when  it  is 
thought  time  to  put  any  one  upon  the  care  of  polishing  bis 
tongue,  and  of  speaking  better  than  the  illiterate^  then  is  the 
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time  for  him  to  be  instructed  in  the  rules  of  grammar,  and 
not  before.  For  grammar  being  to  teach  men  not  to  speak, 
but  to  speak  correctly,  and  according  to  the  exact  rules  of 
the  tongue,  which  is  one  part  of  elegancy,  there  is  little  use 
of  the  one  to  him  that  has  no  need  of  the  other ;  where 
rhetoric  is  not  necessary,  grammar  may  be  spared.  I  know 
not  why  any  one  should  waste  his  time  and  beat  his  head 
about  the  Latin  grammar,  who  does  not  intend  to  be  a  critic, 
or  make  speeches,  and  write  despatches  in  it.  When  any 
one  finds  in  himself  a  necessity  or  disposition  to  study  any 
fiNreign  language  to  the  bottom,  and  to  be  nicely  exact  in  the 
knowledge  of  it,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  take  a  grammati- 
cal survey  of  it.  If  his  use  of  it  be  only  to  understand  some 
books  writ  in  it  without  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  tongue 
itself,  reading  alone,  as  I  have  said,  will  attain  this  end,  with- 
out charging  the  mind  with  the  multiplied  rules  and  intrica- 
cies of  grammer. 

For  the  exercise  of  his  writing,  let  him  sometimes  translate 
Latin  into  English  ;  but  the  learning  of  Latin  being  nothing 
but  the  learning  of  words,  a  very  unpleasant  business  both 
to  young  and  old,  join  as  much  other  real  knowledge  with  it 
as  you  can,  beginning  still  with  that  which  lies  most  obvious 
to  the  senses;  such  as  is  the  knowledge  of  minerals,  plants, 
and  animals,  and  particularly  timber  and  fruit  trees,  their 
parts  and  ways  of  propagation,  wherein  a  great  deal  may  be 
taught  a  child,  which  will  not  be  useless  to  the  man.  But 
more  especially  geography,  astronomy,  and  anatomy.  But 
whatever  you  are  teaching  him,  have  a  care  still,  that  you 
do  not  clog  him  with  too  much  at  once  ;  or  make  anything 
his  business  but  downwright  virtue,  or  reprove  him  for  any- 
thing but  vice,  or  some  apparent  tendency  to  it. 

But  under  whose  care  soever  a  child  is  put  to  be  taught, 
during  the  tender  and  flexible  years  of  his  life,  this  is  certain, 
it  should  be  one  who  thinks  Latin  and  language  the  least 
part  of  education  ;  one,  who  knowing  how  much  virtue,  and 
a  well-tempered  soul,  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  sort  of  learn- 
ing or  language,  makes  it  his  chief  business  to  form  the  mind 
of  his  scholars,  and  give  that  a  right  disposition:  which  if 
once  got,  though  all  the  rest  should  be  neglected,  would,  in 
due  time,  produce  all  the  rest ;  and  which  if  it  be  not  got, 
and  settled,  so  as  to  keep  out  ill  and  vicious  habits,  langua- 
ges and  sciences,  and  all  the  other  accomplishments  of  ^u- 
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cation,  will  be  to  no  purpose,  but  to  make  the  worse  or  more 
dangerous  man.  And  indeed,  whatever  stir  there  is  made 
about  getting  of  Latin,  as  the  great  and  difficult  business; 
his  mother  may  teach  it  him  herself,  if  she  will  but  speed 
two  or  three  hours  in  a  day  with  him,  and  make  him  read 
the  evangelists  in  Latin  to  her  :  for  she  need  but  buy  a  Latia 
Testament,  and  having  got  somebody  to  mark  the  last  syl- 
lable but  one,  where  it  is  long,  in  words  above  two  syllables, 
(which  is  enough  to  regulate  her  pronunciation,  and  accent- 
ing the  words,)  read  daily  in  the  Gospels ;  and  then  let  her 
avoid  understanding  them  in  Latin,  if  she  can.  And  when 
she  understands  the  Evangelists  in  Latin,  let  her,  in  the  same 
manner,  read  ^sop's  Fables,  and  so  proceed  on  to  Eutro- 
pius,  Justin,  and  other  such  books.  1  do  not  mention  tbif 
as  an  imagination  of  what  I  fancy  may  do,  but  as  of  a  thing 
I  have  known  done,  and  the  Latin  tongue,  with  ease,  got 
this  way. 

But  to  return  to  what  I  was  saying:  he  that  takes  on  him 
the  charge  of  bringing  up  young  men,  especially  young  gen- 
tlemen, should  have  something  more  in  him  than  Latin,  more 
than  even  a  knowledge  in  the  liberal  sciences ;  he  should  be 
a  person  of  eminent  virtue  and  prudence,  and  with  good 
sense  have  good  humor,  and  the  skill  to  carry  himself  with 
gravity,  case,  and  kindness,  in  a  constant  conversation  with 
his  pupils. 

This  is,  in  short,  what  I  have  thought  concerning  a  young 
gentleman's  studies ;  wherein  it  will  possibly  be  wondered, 
that  I  should  omit  Greek,  since  amongst  the  Grecians  is  to 
be  found  the  original,  as  it  were,  and  foundation  of  all  that 
learning  which  we  have  in  this  part  of  the  world.  I  grant 
it  so  ;  and  will  add,  that  no  man  can  pass  for  a  scholar  that 
is  ignorant  of  the  Greek  tongue.  But  I  am  not  here  con- 
sidering the  education  of  a  professed  scholar,  but  of  a  gen- 
tleman, to  whom  Latin  and  French,  as  the  world  now  goes, 
is  by  every  one  acknowledged  to  be  necessary.  When  he 
comes  to  be  a  man,  if  he  has  a  mind  to  carry  his  studies  far- 
ther, and  look  into  the  Greek  learning,  he  will  then  easily 
get  that  tongue  himself ;  and  if  he  has  not  that  inclination, 
his  learning  of  it  under  a  tutor,  will  be  but  lost  labor,  and 
much  of  his  time  and  pains  spent  in  that,  which  will  be  neg- 
lected and  thrown  away  as  soon  as  he  is  at  liberty.  For 
how  many  are  there  of  an  hundred,  even  amongst  scholars 
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themselves,  who  retain  the  Greek  they  carried  from  school ; 
or  ever  improve  it  to  a  familiar  reading,  and  perfect  under- 
ftending  of  Greek  authors  ?       *  #       #  # 

But  yet,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  designed  to  be 
fcholars,  I  will  add  what  the  same  author*  subjoins,  to  make 
good  his  foregoing  remark.  It  will  deserve  to  be  considered 
Djr  all  who  desire  to  be  truly  learned,  and  therefore  may  be 
a  fit  rule  for  tutors  to  inculcate,  and  leave  with  their  pupils, 
to  guide  their  future  studies : 

"  The  study,"  says  he,  "  of  the  original  text  can  never  be 
fafficiently  recommended.  It  is  the  shortest,  surest,  and 
most  agreeable  way  to  all  sorts  of  learning.  Draw  from  the 
spring-head,  and  take  not  things  at  second-hand.  Let  the 
writings  of  the  great  masters  be  never  laid  aside;  dwell  upon 
them,  settle  them  in  your  mind,  and  cite  them  upon  occa- 
sion ;  make  it  your  business  thoroughly  to  understand  them 
in  their  full  extent,  and  all  their  circumstances :  acqua'mt 
yourself  fully  with  the  principles  of  original  authors ;  bring 
them  to  a  consistency,  and  then  do  you  yourself  make  your 
deductions.  In  this  state  were  the  first  common tators,and  do 
not  you  rest  till  you  bring  yourself  to  the  same.  Content 
not  yourself  with  those  borrowed  lights,  nor  guide  yourself 
by  their  views,  but  where  your  own  fails  you,  and  leaves  you 
in  the  dark.  Their  explications  are  not  yours,  and  will  give 
you  the  slip.  On  the  contrary,  your  own  observations  are 
the  product  of  your  own  mind,  where  they  will  abide,  and 
be  ready  at  hand  upon  all  occasions  in  converse,  consulta- 
tion, and  dispute.  Lose  not  the  pleasure  it  is  to  see  that 
you  were  not  stopped  in  your  reading,  but  by  difficulties  that 
ate  invincible ;  where  the  commentators  and  scholiasts  them- 
selves are  at  a  stand,  and  have  nothing  to  say  ;  those  copious 
expositors  of  other  places,  who,  with  a  vain  and  pompous 
overflow  of  learning,  poured  out  on  passages  plain  and  easy 
in  themselves,  are  very  free  of  their  words  and  pains,  where 
there  is  no  need.  Convince  yourself  fully  by  thus  ordering 
ur  studies,  that  it  is  nothing  but  men's  laziness,  which 
th  encouraged  pedantry  to  cram,  rather  than  enrich  libra- 
ries, and  to  bury  good  authors  under  heaps  of  notes  and 
commentaries  ;  and  you  will  perceive,  that  sloth  herein  hath 
acted  against  itself  and  its  own  interests,  by  multiplying 
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reading  and  inquiries,  and  increasing  the  pains  it  endeavored  7 
to  avoid." 

This,  though  it  may  seem  to  concern  none  but  direct  scho-  ^ 
lars,  is  of  so  great  moment  for  the  right  ordering  of  their 
education  and  studies,  that  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  blamed  kit  \ 
inserting  of  it  here,  especially  if  it  be  considered,  that  it  majb^: 
be  of  use  to  gentlemen  too,  when  at  any  time  they  have 
mind  to  go  deeper  than  the  surface,  and  get  themselves  a 
solid,  satisfactory,  and  masterly  insight  in  any  part  of  leam* 
ing. 

[We  have  given  in  the  foregoing  article,  the  judgment  o£ 
three  scholars  and  philosophers  whose  reputation  gives  muck  . 
weight  to  their  opinions,  on  the  subject  of  classical  educa*^ 
tion.  The  plans  and  methods  proposed  by  them,  with  that 
recommended  in  the  extracts  from  Prof.  Lewis  in  the  two 
last  numbers  of  the  Annals,  are  the  most  important  that  hav6 
been  suggested.  Our  readers  are  competent  to  form  a  decis* 
ion  on  their  respective  n>erits.  It  ought  however  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  plans  of  Ascham,  of  Milton,  and  of  Locke 
were  designed  to  attain  ends  somewliat  diverse,  and  adapted 
to  different  classes  of  learners.  That  of  Ascham  is  suited 
to  private  tuition,  and  accurate  knowledge, — that  of  Milton 
will  prepare  the  undertaker  of  it  for  extensive  and  thorough 
scholarship, — while  Locke's  is  fitted  only  for  a  "  gentleman" 
whose  classical  studies  are  a  mere  matter  of  accomplishment, 
and  whose  object  can  be  reached  by  very  superficial  acquire- 
ments. Experience  had  we  think  fully  shown  that  Lockers 
plan  is  almost  useless  for  all  the  purposes  of  true  knowledge, 
and  of  doubtful  value  as  a  means  of  discipline  ;  while  thai 
of  Ascham,  the  excellence  of  which  lies  in  its  difiference  from 
Locke's,  and  not,  as  often  supposed,  in  its  identity,  comt 
mends  itself  more  thoroughly  on  the  more  thorough  trial. 
We  think  also  that  the  aid  the  student  may  derive  from  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  syntax  has  not  been  fuUj 
appreciated  by  either  Milton  or  I^ocke,  and  that  their  error 
was  owing  rather  to  a  partial  purpose,  or  a  peculiar  experi- 
ence, than  to  a  careful  consideration  of  the  true  value  of 
them.] 
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The  treatises  of  Davies  and  Peirce,  are  somewhat  more 
extensive  tlian  Bailey's,  and.  they  cover  much  more  ground, 
so  as  necessarily  to  be  more  concise  and  compact.  They 
require  a  higher  degree  of  intellectual  advancement  in  the 
pupil  or  more  close  application  in  the  pursuit  of  the  study. 
They  both  purport  to  be  founded  in  some  measure  upon  the 
treatise  of  Boudon — and  appear  to  be  highly  exact  in  a  sci- 
entific point  of  view.    I'hey  have  still  less  than  Bailey's,  any 
pretension  to  be  considered  analytical  treatises,  in  the  sense 
in  which  that  phrase  is  understood  among  teachers  in  this 
country.    The  only  one  in  the  collection  we  have  before  us 
which  can  claim  this  character,  is  Euler's ;  that,  however, 
possesses  the  character  in  perfection.    It  is  one  of  the  most 
simple  and  beautiful  specimens  of  mathematical  analysis  in 
existence.  Though  composed  more  than  half  a  century  ago, 
it  has  still  the  freshness  and  beauty  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
retain  its  position  for  a  long  time  to  come.    In  fact  it  has 
very  little  of  the  character  of  mathematical  text  book  ;  it  is 
a  dissertation  on  the  science,  an  exposition  of  principles  in  a 
style  almost  narrative,  with  all  that  peculiar  charm  which 
genius  and  science  combined,  can  throw  about  every  subject 
which  they  attempt  to  elucidate.    No  previous  attainments 
are  necessary  to  read  Euler's  essay ;  it  commences  at  the 
very  foundation.    But  then  a  certain  maturity  of  mind  is 
necessary  in  order  to  appreciate  it.    Or  perhaps  it  is  less  a 
maturity  of  mind  that  is  required,  than  a  certain  readiness 
at  perceiving  mathematical  relations, — a  facility  of  taking 
the  steps  of  mathematical  reasoning.    The  study  of  other 
treatises  gives  this  readiness,  and  is  therefore  a  good  prepar- 
ation for  the  reading  of  such  a  work  ;  but  such  preparatory 
studies  aid  the  pupil,  not  by  furnishing  him  with  knowledge 
w  ich  is  necessary  as  a  preliminary,  but  only  with  skill  in 
the  power  of  perceiving  [mathematical  sequences,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  follow  the  author  with  the  readiness  and  flu- 
ency, so  to  speak,  which  the  peculiar  character  of  the  dis- 
cussion requires  in  the  movements  of  the  mind  which  it  leads 
along. 

Euler  was  a  genius.  There  is  an  almost  f)oetical  charm 
in  the  aspect  and  relations  in  which  he  exhibits  even  the 
most  abstruse  scientific  truths.  The  beautiful  generalizations 
— the  gradual  development  of  truth  by  the  successive  steps 
of  an  exact  analysis^ — the  constant  surprises  which  the  reader 
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experiences  in  arriviDg  unexpectedly  upon  great  and  impor- 
tant principles,  as  he  moves  along,  apparently  without  any 
dts^n  of  seeking'  them, — these  and  other  characteristics 
analogous  to  them,  conspire  to  give  to  the  method  of  which 
this  treatise  is  so  favorable  a  specimen,  a  charm  which  is 
almost  irresistible. 

And  yet,  although  this  method  has  been  highly  popular  in  this 
country,  we  have  never  ourselves  considered  it  really  adapted 
to  the  business  of  elementary  instruction.  Uneducated  minds 
cannot  move  on  through  such  a  chain  of  ratiocination  with 
the  readiness  and  strength  necessary  to  keep  their  position 
in  mind,  and  to  appreciate  the  peculiar  force  and  beauty 
which  pertains  to  such  a  method  of  investigation.  They 
must  be  taught  at  the  outset  more  dogmatically.  The  de- 
tails, the  processes,  the  nomenclature,  and  even  some  idea 
of  the  very  nature  of  mathematical  reasoning,  must  be  ac- 
qoired  by  ordinary  minds,  by  slow  and  successive  steps,  in 
which  truth  is  taken  first  upon  trust,  and  the  logical  foun- 
dations on  which  it  rests  are  seen  afterwards.  It  might  be 
possible  to  carry  a  single  pupil,  or  even  a  very  small  class  of 
nmture  and  powerful,  and  well  disciplined  minds,  over  the 
treatise  of  Euler,  as  their  first  text  book  ;  though  we  should 
anticipate  the  necessity  of  a  [great  deal  of  explanatory  lectu- 
ring upon  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  also  great  diflicultv 
in  keeping  different  minds  at  all  in  company  ;  and  after  all, 
the  peculiar  force  and  point  of  the  successive  steps  of  the 
reasoning,  all,  in  fact,  which  constitutes  the  peculiar  charm 
and  beauty  of  the  method,  would  probably  be  very  imper- 
iisctly  appreciated. 

A  few  years  ago  this  method  was  acquiring  great  favor, 
mnd  attempts  to  extend  it  to  a  great  variety  of  branches  of 
instruction  were  made  in  all  quarters.  But  we  imagine  its 
friends,  in  forming  this  favorable  opinion,  considered  more 
its  intrinsic  scientific  beauty,  than  its  actual  adaptedness  to 
the  purposes  of  instruction.  There  is  now  an  evident  ten- 
dency to  a  return  to  the  old  mode,  in  which  the  various  parts 
out  of  which  the  great  system  is  constructed,  are  taught  in 
detafl, — directions  are  taken  upon  trust, — the  memory  is 
employed  to  fix  them, — practice  is  resorted  to  to  make  them 
ftmiliar, — and  at  last  the  system  as  a  whole  is  seen  and  un- 
derstood at  the  end,  by  the  combination  of  elements  and 
puts  slowly  and  somewhat  dogmatically  communicated. 
S3 
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And  the  great  system  instead  of  being  presented  as  a  whole, 
is  divided  into  detached  and  separate  parts,  which  are 
brought,  one  by  one,  in  distinct  individuahty,  before  the 
mind.  Expedients  and  processes  are  taught  separately  and 
expressly, — not  brought  up  incidentally  as  the  difficulties  oc- 
cur which  they  are  intended  to  remove.  In  a  word,  the 
tendency  now  is  to  a  return  to  a  method  based  on  its  adapt- 
edness  to  the  limited  and  imperfect  and  undisciplined  minds, 
whose  wants  are  to  be  supplied  rather  than  on  the  intrinsic 
and  absolute  nature  of  the  principles  of  science.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  return  is  a  judicious  one,  and  we  are 
convinced  that  a  work  on  the  plan  of  Davies's  or  Peirce's,  will 
be  found  altogether  better  adapted  to  use  as  a  manual  for 
class  instruction  than  Euler's.  We  are  not  sure  however 
that  Davies  does  not  go  to  the  opposite  extreme.  For  in- 
stance we  think  a  class  must  be  a  very  extraordinary  class 
indeed  to  be  carried  to  a  state  of  mind  of  even  tolerable  sat- 
isfaction and  repose,  in  respect  to  the  whole  subject  of  nega- 
tive exponents,  as  it  is  disposed  of  on  page  16,  in  a  mere 
corrollary  to  what  will  appear  to  the  pupil  an  accidental  ex- 
ample. It  is  true  the  proposition  ^  =a"",  is  rigidljr  demon- 
strated, but,  most  pupils,  while  they  might  understand,  would 
not  feel  the  force  of  the  demonstration, — for  it  seems  to  us 
there  is  such  a  distinction.  And  then  the  very  perplexing 
point,  as  it  certainly  appears  to  all  beginners,  and  often  to 
those  that  are  not  mere  beginners,  why  such  an  expressioa 

as  a-"  should  be  employed  as  equivalent  to  ^,  which  foroee 
itself  upon  the  mind  at  least,  seems  worthy  of  some  greater 
atttempt  at  explanation  ;  especially  when  we  consider  that 
the  doctrine  of  negative  exponents  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
so  important  a  part  of  the  subsequent  mathematical  struc- 
ture. 

We  do  not  mention  this  as  an  objection  to  the  book  so 
much  as  an  example  illustrating  its  character.  It  seems  to 
be  condensed,  compact,  rigid,  in  the  highest  degree.  It  is  a 
text  book,  and  the  teacher  must  supply  the  commentary. 

In  respect  to  the  theory  of  powers  and  exponents,  we 
have  never  met  with  any  satisfactory  view  of  it.  The  dif- 
ferent classes  of  exponents  are  generally  treated  entirely  dis- 
tinctly, i.  e.  so  far  as  the  foundation  on  which  the  notation 
is  based :  whereas  they  evidently  belong  to  one  and  the 
fame  system,  and  ought  to  be  brought  into  the  same  geooral 
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fiew.  The  source  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  in  the  defi- 
nition of  the  word  power.  Davies  says,  following  the  uni- 
rersal  custom  we  believe, — "  The  power  of  a  quantity  is  the 
pioduct  which  results  from  multiplying  the  quantity  by  itself," 
lod  an  exponent,  though  not  expressly  defined  to  be  such,  is 
iliU  represented  to  be  the  number  that  shows  how  many 
times  the  number  is  taken  as  a  factor.  This  is  applicable 
to  all  those  powers  whose  indices  are  positive  and  plural,  but 
we  want  a  representation  of  the  case  which  will  include  the 
Rrhole  class,  for  they  all  are  evidently  one  in  nature ;  such  as 
j;a2,  aS  a-2,  ai,  a-4. 

Only  one  of  the  above  is  the  product  of  a  quantity  multi- 
pfied  by  itself,  and  of  course  only  one  is  included  under  the 
definition.  Now  there  certainly  is  a  very  clear  and  obvious 
Boalogy  between  these  expressions,  i.  e.  clear  and  obvious  in 
ilp  nature,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  clothe  it  in  language, 
it  finks  them  together,  forms  of  them  one  class,  and  enables 
Hi  to  combine  the  indices  and  operate  upon  them  in  every 
my,  as  numbers  identical  in  their  nature.  This  hidden  an- 
llogy  we  ought  to  develop,  and  make  it  the  foundation  of 
the  theory  instead  of  giving  a  definition,  as  we  always  do 
DQitir,  which  applies  only  to  one  of  the  above  cases,  and  then 
empirically  extends  our  reasonings  and  rules  to  the  others. 

In  fact  there  is  a  confusion  exactly  analogous  to  this,  far- 
ther back,  in  the  ordinary  attempts  at  defining  multiplication. 
The  true  general  idea  of  multiplication  is  not  expressed,  or 
even  attempted  to  be  expressed.  Bailey  says,  as  in  fact 
DBOst  writers  on  arithmetic  and  algebra  substantially  do, 
"  Multiplication  is  merely  a  short  way  of  performing  addi- 
tion, when  the  quantities  to  be  added  happen  to  be  equal." 
Peirce,  Davies  and  Euler,  as  if  instinctively  shrinking  from 
the  difficulty,  attempt  no  definition  whatever.  In  respect, 
however,  to  the  common  definition,  we  may  ask  what  addi- 
tion is  it  that  is  performed  in  the  case  a  x  ^,  or  a  x  1 ,  or  a 
X  — 1  ?  To  this  question  it  may  perhaps  be  replied  that 
the  term  multiplication  is  in  strict  propriety  applied  only  to 
the  case  where  the  multiplier  is  positive  and  plural ;  and  this 
matf  be  a  sufficient  answer,  though  far  from  satisfactory  to 
m*  In  all  the  above  cases  the  operations  are  strictly  analo- 
gons,  the  term  multiply  is  constantly  used  by  all  writers  in 
reepect  to  each  of  them,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
perfection  of  science  requires  that  this  common  analogy 
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should  be  made  the  foundation  of  the  definition  and  the 
theory.  It  ought  however  to  be  stated,  distinctly  that  the 
authors  of  these  works  are  not  in  fault  at  all,  in  respect  to 
these  points.  It  is  the  present  state  of  the  science  that  we 
are  criticising,  and  not  the  success  of  their  attempts  to  ex« 
hibit  it.  In  respect  however  to  the  theory  of  powers  and 
the  analogy  of  positive,  negative,  integral  and  fractional  ex- 
ponents, we  had  some  further  suggestions  to  make,  but  must 
postpone  them  to  some  future  occasion. 


Art.  III.— academies  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Another  defect  in  the  constitution  of  the  Academies  of 
New  England  is  the  want  of  funds.  From  this  want  arises 
that  dependence  on  popular  favor,  which,  if  it  require  these 
institutions  to  keep  pace  with  the  improvement,  real  or  fan- 
ciful, of  the  age,  also  and  for  that  very  reason,  forbids  the 
establishment  and  enforcement  of  any  thorough  plan  of  dis- 
cipline, or  any  permanent  system  of  instruction.  The  re- 
sources of  these  institutions  are  in  most  instances  too  meagre 
to  support  an  adequately  qualified  teacher,  and  those  who 
are  not  willing  to  be  subject  to  the  caprice  of  patronage, 
seek  a  surer  competence  in  a  steadier  occupation.  The 
same  difficulty  substantially  is  felt  in  nearly  every  school  and 
college  in  the  country.  In  many  of  the  latter  the  Professors 
are  straitened  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  conse- 
quence is  obvious.  The  dependent  cannot  well  be  manly,  and 
in  a  cause  which  most  of  all  ought  to  be  kept  aloof  from  the 
changing  influences  of  party  and  of  whim,  the  seeking  of 
favor  introduces  servility,  and  the  clamors  of  the  ignorant  are 
more  regarded  than  the  decisions  of  the  learned.  We  have 
ample  proof  of  the  utility  of  permanent  endowments  in  the 
instance  of  the  few  academies  among  us  which  are  thus 
provided.  Were  it  not  invidious  we  could  select  instances 
thoroughly  in  point. 

We  have  said  that  academies  are  like  to  be  continued  in 
New  England  for  many  years.  Many  of  the  larger  towns 
in  Massachusetts  and  probably  in  other  States,  have  recently 
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established  High  Schools,  which  will  draw  off  many  students 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  resort  to  academies.  This, 
however,  will  effect  no  material  change  in  the  system  of  in- 
struction hitherto  practised,  and  certainly  will  not,  we  think, 
diminish  the  number  of  academies.  If  this  scheme  of  in- 
struction, which  has  been  a  favorite  one  in  New  England,  is 
to  be  continued,  the  establishment  of  it  on  a  foundation  of 
stable  utility  is  a  duty  which  the  friends  of  it  will  hardly  at- 
tempt to  evade. 

We  have  no  full  statistical  account  of  the  incorporated 
academies  in  New  England.  The  following  statement  will 
be  found,  we  think,  not  far  from  accurate.  In  Maine  are 
40,  more  than  half  of  which  are  endowed  with  1 1 ,500  acres 
of  land.  In  New  Hampshire,  about  40,  several  of  which 
have  large  funds.  In  Vermont,  between  20  and  30,  slightly 
or  not  at  all  endowed.  In  Massachusetts,  about  60,  23  of 
which  have  received  from  the  State  a  tract  of  land  in  Maine, 
six  miles  square.    In  Connecticut,  about  30.        C.  C. 

We  annex  to  the  foregoing  article,  a  list  of  academies  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  taken  from  the  American 
Quarterly  Register,  and  amended  according  to  our  best 
knowledge.  The  list  was  made  several  years  ago  and  some 
changes  may  have  been  made  of  which  we  are  not  aware. 

New  Hampshire. 

The  Adams  female,  Derry,  was  incorporated  1823;  Al- 
stead,  1S16;  Atkinson,  1791;  Boscawen,  1828;  Brackett, 
Greenland,  1824;  Chesterfield,  1790;  Effingham,  1819; 
Francestown,  1819 ;  Franklin,  Dover,  1803  ;  Gilford,  1820; 
Gilmanton,  1794;  Hampton,  1810;  Haverhill,  1794; 
Hillsborough,  1821  ;  Holmes,  Plymouth,  1608;  Hopkinton, 
1827;  Kimball  Un.  Plainfield,  1813;  Lancaster,  1808; 
New  Hampton,  1821 ;  New  Ipswich,  1789  ;  Newport,  1819  ; 
Pembroke,  1818 ;  Phillips,  Exeter,  1781  ;  Pinkerton,  Derry, 
1814;  Portsmouth.  1808;  Salisbury,  1808;  Rochester, 
1827;  Wakefield,  1827  ;  Walpole,  1831  ;  Wolfeboro'  and 
Tuftonboro'  1820;  Woodman,  Sanbornton,  1820. 

Phillips'  Exeter  academy  was  founded  at  Exeter,  by  the 
Hon.  John  Phillips,  LL.  D.  It  is  one  of  the  best  endowed 
institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  It  has  a  libra- 
ry of  600  volumes  and  a  valuable  philosophical  apparatus. 
The  building  is  an  edifice  76  by  86  feet,  two  stories  high, 
23* 
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with  two  wings,  34  by  28  feet,  one  story  high.  The  num- 
ber of  students  is  75.  The  Adams  female  academy  in  Derry, 
has  a  fund  of  $4,000.  It  has  a  good  chem'ual  and  philo- 
sophical apparatus.  All  the  branches  of  an  Enghsh  educa- 
tion are  taught  with,  the  Latin  and  French  languages.  The 
Gilmanton  academy  has  funds — 6,000  dollars  at  interest, 
and  7,000  acres  of  land  in  Coos  county.  The  Kimball 
Union  academy  has  40,000  dollars  in  funds,  the  donation  ot 
Hon.  Daniel  Kimball.  The  income  is  devo  ed  principally 
to  aid  pious  and  indigent  young  men  in  preparing  for  the 
Christian  ministry.  The  Pinkerton  academy  was  founded 
by  Major  John  Pinkerton.  Funds,  15,000  dollars,  besides 
real  estate. 

MassachiLsetts. 

The  academy  at  Williamstown  was  incorporated  in  1828 ; 
the  Pittsfield  female  academy  in  1807 ;  the  Stockbridge 
academy  in  1828;  the  Lenox  academy,  incorporated  in  1803, 
has  prepared  a  large  number  of  individuals  for  college,  and 
is  a  very  useful  institution  ;  the  average  number  of  scholars, 
60  or  70  ;  the  North  field  academy  has  107  students  and  the 
annual  expense  for  instruction,  &c.  is  $800,  At  Greenficbi 
is  the  Fellenberg  institution"  under  the  instruction  of  Mr 
James  H.  Coffin  ;  the  students  are  essentially  aided  by  pro- 
visions for  manual  labor.  Deerfield  academy  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  State,  and  was  incorporated  in  1797  ;  it  has  a 
valuable  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus.  Amherst 
academy  was  incorporated  in  1816;  the  number  of  scholars 
is  from  90  to  120,  all  males  ;  a  class  of  20  or  30  are  fitted 
for  college  each  year  ;  it  has  been  ever  since  its  establish- 
ment one  of  the  principal  academies  in  the  State.  At  Had- 
ley  is  Hopkins  academy,  incorporated  in  1816  ;  the  income 
from  the  funds  amounts  to  about  $400  per  annum.  At 
Southampton,  eight  miles  south  of  Northampton,  is  the 
"  Sheldon  academy,"  incorporated  in  1829.  Wejstfield 
academy  was  incorporated  in  1793  ;  the  academy  is  provi- 
ded with  a  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus  ;  lectures 
are  given  on  a  variety  of  subjects ;  the  academy  has  a  fund, 
the  income  of  which  is  applied  to  the  payment  of  teachers 
in  part.  At  Springfield  ^600  is  paid  annually  for  the  support 
of  a  high  school.  At  Wilbraham,  is  the  Wesleyan  semin* 
ary,  incorporated  in  1824,  and  a  flourishing  institution,  em* 
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bracing  males  and  females,  and  a  various  course  of  study. 
At  Monson  is  a  very  flourishing  institution ;  the  half  town- 
ship of  land  given  to  this  academy  was  sold  for  $5,000; 
attached  to  the  institution  is  a  general  fund  of  $6,000,  a 
premium  fund  of  $500,  and  a  charity  fund  of  $6,500, 
Baking  in  all  $13,000;  the  charity  fund  is  designed  to  aid 
young  men  in  preparing  for  the  ministry  ;  facilities  are  en- 
joyed at  this  academy  for  manual  labor ;  board  is  very  rea- 
sonable. At  Leicester  is  one  of  the  oldest  academies  in  the 
State,  incorporated  in  1784  ;  the  funds  amount  to  $19,000; 
average  number  of  scholars,  60  or  70  ;  a  new  building  has, 
within  a  few  years,  been  erected  for  the  use  of  this  academy. 
At  Dudley  is  Nichols  academy,  incorporated  in  1819.  At  Mil- 
ford  is  an  academy,  incorporated  in  1828,  which  has  about 
35  scholars  each  quarter.  At  Westminster  is  an  academy, 
incorporated  in  1833,  which  has  25  scholars,  about  one  half 
from  the  neighboring  towns.  The  academy  at  New  Salem 
was  incorporated  in  1795  ;  the  Gates  in  Marlboro'  in  1830, 
funds,  $2,000;  the  Framingham  in  1799,  funds  $7,000; 
the  Billerica  in  1820;  the  Groton  in  1793;  the  Lancaster 
in  1828;  the  Lexington  in  1822  ;  the  Westford  in  1793  ; 
the  Middlesex  female  at  Concord  in  1806 ;  the  Haverhill  in 
182^^;  Central  village  academy  in  Dracut,  in  1833;  the 
Bradford  academy  in  the  west  parish  of  Bradford,  in  1804» 
The  Dummer  academy  at  Newbury,  incorporated  in  1782, 
has  large  funds,  given  by  the  gentleman  whose  name  it  bears. 
The  Newburyport  academy,  incorporated  in  1807.  The 
Ipswich  female  seminary  was  incorporated  in  1828.  It  is 
the  leading  object  of  the  seminary  to  prepare  young  ladies 
of  mature  minds  for  active  usefulness,  especially  to  become 
teachers ;  none  are  received  under  the  age  of  14  years. 
The  winter  term  commences  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  Oc- 
tober, and  continues  25  weeks,  including  a  vacation  of  one 
week.  The  summer  term  commences  the  last  Wednesday 
in  May,  and  continues  16  weeks.  At  Topsfield  is  an  acad- 
emy incorporated  in  1828  ;  Marblehead  in  1792  ;  at  Lynn 
incorporated  in  1805 ;  at  North  Andover,  the  Franklin  acad- 
emy, incorporated  in  1803  ;  at  East  Bradford,  the  Merrimac, 
incorporated  in  1822.  Phillips,  at  Andover,  south  parish, 
was  incorporated  in  1780,  and  has  two  departments,  classical 
and  English.  The  institution  is  provided  with  a  respectable 
building  and  with  a  library  of  several  hundred  volumes ;  the 
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English  school  was  commenced  in  the  autumn  of  1830;  it 
has  an  excellent  building  of  stone,  is  furnished  with  various 
apparatus,  and  is  altogether  a  very  eligible  place  for  acqui- 
ring an  education  ;  a  boarding  establishment  is  conne"^^ 
with  both  institutions,  with  land  and  mechanical  accommo- 
dations for  manual  labor ;  a  student  by  laboring  three  hours 
in  a  day  may  pay  a  considerable  portion  of  his  expens*** 
A  short  distance  from  the  two  institutions  just  named,  is 
Abbot  female  academy,  incorporated  in  1829.  At  Wobum 
is  the  Warren  academy,  incorporated  in  1830;  funds,  08,- 
000,  and  accommodations  for  manual  labor.  The  South 
Reading  acadenly  was  incorporated  in  1828,  and  is  10  miles 
north  of  Boston  ;  the  building  cost  2,700  dollars,  defrayed 
chiefly  by  the  Baptist  society  of  South  Reading ;  two  de- 
partments. English  and  classical.  At  Charlestown  is  a 
female  seminary,  incorporated  in  1833. 

In  Weymouth,  the  Braintree  and  Weymouth  academy, 
incorporated  in  1828;  Bridgewater  academy,  incorporated 
in  1799,  with  5,000  dollars  funds  ;  Bristol,  at  Taunton,  in- 
corporated in  1792  ;  Chatham,  1829  ;  Day's,  at  Wrentham, 
1806;  Derby,  at  Hingham,  1797,  25,000  dollars  funds; 
Friends,  at  New  Bedford,  1812,  funds  5,000  dollars,  library, 
1,200  volumes;  Hanover,  1829;  Kingston,  1816;  Middle- 
boro',  1829,  Baptist;  Sherburne,  1828;  Sandwich,  1824; 
Plymouth,  1793;  Nantucket,  1801  ;  in  the  same  town  89 
scholars  attend  "  admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin's  school,"  the  ex- 
pense of  which  is  1,243  dollars,  besides  which  49  private 
schools  are  returned  at  an  expense  of  9,552  dollars;  at 
Edgartown,  there  are  two  academies.  "  Edgartown"  and 
**  Dukes  county,"  both  incorporated  in  1833 — students  iit 
both,  100  ;  expense  of  both,  1 ,000  dollars ;  Palridge  at 
Duxbury,  1829  ;  Milton,  1798;  Randolph,  1833  ;  Franklin, 
1833 ;  Newton  female ;  Young  ladies  school  in  North 
Bridgewater. 
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Kt.  St  Mart's  Hall,  Burlivoton,  N.  J. 

>^^^iKB  service  is  attended  not  only  on  the  Lord's  day,  but  on  all 
tfcw  lestivals  and  fasts  of  the  Christian  year,  by  all  the  pupils  of  St 
Mary'^  Hall,  in  the  Parish  Church,  of  which  they  are  considered 
pwrMiioners,  and  of  which  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  is  rector. 

During  the  winter  terra,  the  family  rise  at  half  past  six  o'clock. 
Porljrfive  minutes  are  allowed  for  the  pupils  to  dress,  make  their 
beds,  and  arrange  their  wardrobes.  The  bell  for  silence  is  then 
mug,  and  fifteen  minutes  are  spent  in  reading  the  Scriptures  and  in 
■aeret  prayer,  r  At  half  past  seven  o'clock  the  whole  family  assemble 
IB  tbe  study  hall,  where  the  reverend  chaplain  conducts  the  morn- 
iof  aervices,  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  using  such  a  selec- 
doB  from  the  Liturgy  as  he  considers  appropriate.  This  service  oc- 
cupies fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  A  short  interval  is  then  allowed 
for  recreation,  and  at  eight  o'clock  breakfast  is  provided. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  pupils  again  assemble  in  the  study  hall,  when 
tbe  "  Word  for  the  Day"  is  recited  simultaneously,  by  the  whole 
■ebool,  followed  by  a  few  observations,  practical  and  expository,  by 
tbe  principal  teacher.  The  word  for  the  day  consists  of  one  or  two 
renes  of  Scripture,  selected  at  the  commencement  of  the  term,  by 
Bbhop  Doane,  and  is  intended  to  furnish  subjects  for  devout  and 
profitable  meditation  for  each  day.  At  the  close  of  this  exercise, 
which  never  exceeds  five  minutes,  the  word  is  announced  for  the  fol- 
bwing  day  ;  and  the  classes  retire,  with  their  respective  teachers, 
to  their  appropriate  recitation  rooms.  The  forenoon,  until  twelve 
o'clock,  is  devoted  exclusively  to  recitations  in  the  English  branches. 
An  hour  is  then  allowed  for  recreation  and  exercise,  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  teachers,  either  in  the  play-grounds  or  the  hall,  ac- 
cocding  to  the  state  of  the  v^ather. 

The  family  dine  at  one  o'clock  throughout  the  year  ;  but  tbe  hours 
for  rising,  for  breakfast  and  tea,  vary  according  to  tbe  seasons.  Tbe 
afternoons,  from  two  to  five  o'clock,  are  given  to  study,  to  recita- 
ttona  in  tbe  ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  to  musical  instruc- 
tion and  practice ;  drawing  and  other  ornamental  branches  are  taught 
delusively  on  Saturdays. 
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A  portion  of  the  evening  is  devoted  to  study,  and  a  part  to  recre- 
ation  ;  and  at  half  past  eight  the  reverend  chaplain  performs  even- 
ing service,  using,  as  at  morning  prayer,  a  selection  from  the  Liturgy, 
and  reading  a  portion  of  scripture,  accompanied  by  suitable  com- 
ments. At  nine  o'clock  the  young  ladies,  with  their  teachers,  retire 
to  their  dormitories,  where  a  portion  of  time  is  passed  in  private 
prayer,  as  in  the  morning  ;  and  at  half  past  nine  o'clock  the  lighu 
are  extinguished. 

The  religious  instruction,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  stated 
above,  consists  in  biblical  lectures  by  the  bishop,  onCe  a  week,  (oa 
Monday  forenoon,)  at  which  time  the  pupils  recite,  and  are  exam- 
ined, upon  a  lesson  previously  assigned  to  them  by  the  bishop.  On 
Sunday  morning,  the  pupils  constitute  a  Sunday-school,  under  the- 
■uperintendence  of  the  principal  teacher,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
other  teachers.  The  evenings  of  Sunday  are  devoted  by  the  reve- 
rend chaplain  to  catechetical  and  other  religious  instruction. 

We  have  thus  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  distribution  of  exer- 
cises in  St  Mary's  Hall,  because  it  is  from  such  that  our  readers  wiU 
best  perceive  the  admirable  manner  in  which  religious  duties  are 
intermixed  with  all  the  engagement!!  and  recreations  of  the  week.— 
Journal  of  Religious  Education. 

The  Trot  Episcopal  Institute. 

Provision  is  made  for  thorough  study  in  all  departments  of  educa- 
tion. Pupils  are  prepared  for  college,  for  the  counting-room,  er 
any  other  position  in  life  they  may  be  called  upon  to  assume.  The 
number  of  teachers  is  therefore  large.  No  less  than  eight  are  em- 
ployed, seven  of  whom  are  of  collegiate  education. 

Due  care  has  been  taken  to  furnish  the  laboratory  with  a  chemical 
apparatus  and  other  instruments  useful  in  illustrating  the  natural 
sciences.  The  students  have  also  access  to  a  library  consisting  of 
several  hundred  volumes,  selected  with  reference  to  the  several 
courses  of  study,  and  proper  literary  recreation. 

One  feature  of  the  institute  deserves  a  separate  and  particular 
notice.  It  is  the  arrangement  which  is  adopted  for  securing  the 
undivided  attention  of  the  instructors  and  their  pupils  to  the  studies 
they  are  pursuing.  The  lessons  of  the  pupils  are  acquired  in  an 
ample  and  cheerful  apartment  admirably  arranged  for  the  purpose, 
in  which  one  of  the  instructors  preside,  whose  sole  care  is  to  pre- 
serve the  order  of  the  room,  and  render  such  judicious  assistance  to 
the  pupils  as  may  stimulate  their  own  exertions,  without  affording 
the  least  eocouragemeDt  to  idlenew  and  negligence.  These  lessooi 
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•re  recited  to  the  difTerent  instructors  in  separate  rooms,  so  that  the 
only  basiness  of  the  teacher  and  the  taught  is,  to  attend  to  the  sub- 
ject immediately  before  them.  The  admirable  result  of  this  arrage- 
meat  was  seen  in  the  examination  and  exhibition  which  closed  the 
recent  session  of  the  institute,  in  which  the  thorough  proficiency  of 
the  pupils  evinced  the  pains  and  care  bestowed  upon  their  training. 

But  the  feature  that  especially  commends  this  institution  to  the 
approbation  of  the  religious  world, and  particularly  to  Episcopalians, 
it  the  imparting  of  ail  instruction  upon  Christian  principles.  From 
first  to  last  there  is  a  reference  to  the  sublime  truths  and  lessons  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles  ;  and  no  effort  is  spared  to  illustrate  and  en- 
force them  in  each  department  of  knowledge. — lb. 

Common  Schools  jv  Ohio. 

Female  education  is,  in  Ohio,  decidedly  low  ;  and  is  not  generally 
adapted  to  the  sphere  of  life  in  which  women  have  to  move. 

School  Houses,  At  least  1000  houses  have  been  built  or  building 
daring  the  year,  mostly  brick  or  frame.  Many  county  towns  have 
▼Gted  to  raise  from  03,000  to  $6,000  for  school  houses,  and  are  pro- 
gressing on  the  best  systems. 

Corporate  Totons,  In  Cleveland,  Warren,  Newark,  Portsmouth, 
Dayton,  Chillicothe,  Lebanon,  and  other  towns,  the  people  have 
▼oted  money  to  erect  commodious  school  houses. 

School  Lands,  The  following  is  the  amount  of  the  proceeds  of 
lands  sold,  and  the  estimated  value  of  what  remains  unsold. 


1.  Capital  of  Virginia  Military  fund,  304,612 

t.  Capiul  of  the  U.  S.  Military  School  fund,  115,593 

8.  Capital  of  the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve,  143,645 

4.  Proceeds  of  Section  16,  960,334 


Total  of  Funded  School  Fund,  $1,434,474 
Valae  of  unsold  School  lands,  1,341 ,41 1 


Aggregate  of  School  Fund,  $3,766,586 

Schools—  Teachers—  Children, 
There  are  in  Ohio, 

Townships    -----  1,377 

Districts       -----  8,334 

Common  Schools     -  6,880 

Male  Teachers        -  4,569 

Female  Teachers     ....  3,946 
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Whole  number  of  youth  in  the  State  between  4  and  30, 
Enrolled  in  Common  Schools, 
Wages  paid  Male  Teachers, 
Do.   do.  Female  do. 

$342,954 


Paid  from  Public  Funds,  209,900 

**      Private  Subscriptions,  132,454 

Amount  of  income  from  State  School  Fund,  200,000 

Amount  of  Special  Tax,  201,179 

Other  funds,  about,  87,000 


Aggregate  income,  $488,179 


Average  amount  of  income  to  each  youth  between  4  and  30  is 
only  82^  cents. 

Such  is  an  abstract  of  the  facts  collected  by  the  Superintendent, 
on  the  subject  of  common  school  education. 

Normal  Schools  in  MAsiACHuasTTf. 

The  most  material  point,  in  regard  to  the  Normal  Schools,  relatet 
to  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  therein  pursued.  The  elements 
for  a  decision  of  this  question  are  found  in  the  existing  wants  of  our 
community.  We  want  improved  teachers  for  the  Common  Schools, 
where  the  mass  of  the  children  must  look  for  all  the  aids  of  educa* 
tion,  they  will  ever  enjoy.  In  the  Common  School,  whether  it  be 
better  or  poorer,  the  great  majority  of  the  future  members  of  the 
State, — those  who  are  to  form  its  society  and  uphold  or  overthrow 
its  institutions, — are  to  obtain  the  principal  part  of  all  the  educa* 
tion,  they  will  ever  receive.  Others,  of  different  fortunes,  will 
have  superior  advantages.  But  whosoever  cares  most  for  the  great- 
est number  will  look  first  to  the  welfare  of  the  ComoMn  Schools. 
In  establishing  the  regulations  for  the  Normal  Schools,  and  the 
course  of  studies  to  be  pursued  therein,  the  idea  has  not  for  a  mo- 
ment been  lost  sight  of  by  the  Board,  that  they  are  designed  to  im- 
prove the  education  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  We  proceed 
to  state  some  of  the  leading  rules  in  the  code,  by  which  they  will 
be  governed. 

Admission, — As  a  prerequisite  to  admission,  candidates  must  de- 
clare it  to  be  their  intention  to  qualify  themselves  to  become  school 
teachen.  If  malesj  they  must  have  attained  the  age  of  severUtm 


588,590 
^  186,000 
263,379 
78,975 
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years  complete,  and  of  sixteeny  if  females  ;  and  must  be  free  from 
aoy  disease  or  infirmity,  which  would  unfit  them  for  the  office  of 
teachers.  They  must  undergo  an  examination  and  prove  theraseWes 
to  be  well  versed  in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  gram- 
msLTf  geography  and  arithmetic.  They  must  furnish  satisfactory 
evidence  of  good  intellectual  capacity  and  of  high  moral  character 
and  principles.  Examinations  for  admission  will  take  place  at  the 
commencement  of  each  academic  year,  and  oflener  at  the  discretion 
and  convenience  of  the  Visitors  and  the  Principal. 

Term  of  Study. — The  minimum  of  the  term  of  study  is  fixed  at 
one  year.  If  application  have  been  assiduous  and  proficiency  good, 
the  pupil  may  receive,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  a  certificate  of 
qualification. 

Cowrie  of  Study, — The  studies  first  to  be  attended  to,  in  the  Nor- 
mal Schools,  are  those  which  the  law  requires  to  be  taught  in  the 
district  schools,  viz.  orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  gram- 
mar, geography  and  arithmetic.  When  these  are  thoroughly  mas- 
tered, those  of  a  higher  order  will  be  progressively  taken. 

Any  person  wishing  to  remain  at  the  school  more  than  one  year, 
in  order  to  increase  his  qualifications  for  teaching  a  public  school, 
may  do  so,  having  first  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Principal ;  and 
therefore  a  further  course  of  study  is  marked  out.  The  whole 
coane,  properly  arranged,  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Orthography,  Reading,  Grammar,  Composition  and  Rhetoric, 
Logic. 

a.  Writing,  Drawing. 

8.  Arithmetic,  mental  and  written,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Book- 
keeping, Navigation,  Surveying. 

4.  Geography,  ancient  and  modem,  with  Chronology,  Statistics 
and  General  History. 

5.  Physiology. 

6.  Mental  Philosophy. 

7.  Music. 

8.  Constitution  and  History  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the  United 
States. 

9.  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy. 

10.  Natural  History. 

11.  The  principles  of  Piety  and  Morality,  common  to  all  sects  of 
Christians. 

13.  Tex  SCIBHCE  ARD  ART  OF  T£ACHIZfO,  WITH  RErXEXNCB  TO 
ALL  TBK  ABOVX  NAMED  STUDIES. 
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A  portion  of  the  Scriptures  shall  be  read  daily,  in  every  Normal 
School. 

A  selection  from  the  above  course  of  studies  will  be  made  for 
those  who  are  to  remain  at  the  School  but  one  year,  according  to 
the  particular  kind  of  school,  it  may  be  their  intention  to  teach. 

Visiteri, — Each  Normal  School  will  be  under  the  immediate  in- 
spection of  Visiters,  who  are,  in  all  cases,  to  be  chosen  from  the 
Board,  except  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  shall  be  competent  to 
serve  as  one  of  said  Visiters. 

Irutructors, — The  Board  will  appoint  for  each  School  a  Principal 
Instructor,  who  shall  direct  and  conduct  the  whole  business  of  gov- 
ernment and  instruction,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Board  and  the 
supervision  of  the  Visiters. 

At  all  examinations,  the  Principal  shall  attend  and  take  such  part 
therein,  as  the  Visiters  may  assign  to  him  ;  and  he  shall  make  re- 
ports to  them,  at  such  times  and  on  such  points,  as  they  may  re- 
quire. 

The  Visiters  will  appoint  the  assistant  Instructors,  when  author- 
ized and  directed  to  do  so  by  tlie  Board.  The  assistants  will  per- 
form such  duties,  as  the  Principal  may  assign  to  them. 

To  each  Normal  School,  an  Experimental  or  Model  School  will 
be  attached,  where  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  can  apply  the 
knowledge,  which  they  acquire  in  the  science  of  teaching,  to  prac- 
tice. 

For  aught  that  can  be  now  foreseen,  the  first  system  of  Normal 
Schools,  properly  so  called,  to  be  founded  in  this  country,  will  be 
established  in  Massachusetts.  Strong  indications  are  given,  how- 
ever, that  other  States,  emulating  this  noble  example,  will  soon 
enter  upon  the  career  of  furnishing  higher  and  more  efficient  means 
for  the  education  of  the  rising  generation  ; — thus  providing  new 
guaranties  for  the  permanency  of  their  institutions,  and  adopting  the 
most  direct  course  to  make  a  wiser,  a  better  and  a  happier  people. 
— Common  School  Journal. 

Jubilee  College. 

Bishop  Chase  is  about  to  establish  a  College  at  Peoria,  Illinois, 
under  the  above  name.  At  the  land  sales  in  December  last,  he  pur- 
chased 2500  acres  of  land  in  Peoria  county,  with  funds  obtained  in 
England  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution.  He  supposes  the  income 
of  the  lands  will  ultimately  prove  an  abundaut  endowment  for  the 
projected  Semioary. 
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LiTKRART  FuifD  AND  CoMMOIf  ScHOOLS  Ilf  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

We  have  selected  the  following  informatioD  from  a  Report  o(  the 
President  and  Directors  of  the  Literary  Fund  of  N.  C.  on  the  sub- 
ject of  common  schools,  made  in  November,  1838.  it  was  prepared, 
we  believe,  by  the  President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

"  North  Carolina  extends  over  an  area  of  50,000  square  miles,  or 
33,000,000  of  acres.  In  1830  her  population  consisted  of  472,843 
whites,  19,543  free  persons  of  color,  and  245,601  slaves.  The  ave- 
rage aggregate  population  to  the  square  mile  was  about  14  7-10,  and 
of  white  population  9  4-10.  The  aggregate  population  in  1840  will 
probably  be  about  850,600,  or  17  to  the  square  mile,  and  the  white 
population  550,000,  or  1 1  to  the  square  mile.  The  number  of  white 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fiAeen  years  was,  in  1830, 
129,583— in  1840  the  number  will  be  about  150,000,  or  3  to  the 
■quare  mile. 

Out  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  voters  who  gave  testimony,  in 
relation  to  the  contested  election  in  the  first  session  of  the  S2d  Con- 
gress, twentyeight  made  their  marks  ;  in  other  words,  one  fourth 
could  not  write  their  names.  It  must  be  remembered  however,  that 
the  Congressional  District  referred  to  is  on  our  western  frontier,  and 
that  although  it  certainly  yields  to  no  section  of  the  State  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  mental  and  physical  vigor,  nevertheless,  owing  to  its 
comparatively  recent  settlement  aud  the  sparseness  of  its  popula- 
tion, the  means  of  education  are  less  generally  diffused  than  else- 
wbere«  The  class  of  individuals  too  whose  votes  are  most  likely  to 
be  challenged  are  not  always  the  most  intelligent  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. But  afler  all  proper  allowances  are  made,  the  existence  of 
such  a  fact  in  the  most  populous  Congressional  District  in  the  State, 
and  the  one  for  which  it  will  be  most  difficult  to  provide,  in  any  gen- 
eral scheme  of  education,  is  startling.  In  1840,  more  than  one 
eighth  of  the  voters  of  the  State  will  l>e  found  in  this  region.  In 
the  same  district  of  country,  there  are  not  more  than  two  well  regu- 
lated seminaries,  where  instruction  is  given  in  classical  learning ; 
and  in  these,  no  means  are  provided  for  the  illustration  of  the  phy- 
sical sciences.  With  the  exception  of  the  University,  we  have  but 
one  institution  in  the  State  possessed  of  philosophical  and  chemical 
apparatus  ;  a  third  will  in  a  short  time  be  supplied.  There  are  not 
probably  a  dozen  academies  prepared  to  give  instruction  in  the  use 
of  the  maps  and  globes,  or  half  of  this  number  furnished  with 
Hbraries. 
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The  average  Dumber  of  students  on  the  catalogues  of  the  Uni?er- 
sity  for  the  last  twenty  years,  is  one  hundred  and  eighteen,  or  in  the 
ratio  of  about  one  to  every  four  thousand  of  our  white  population 
in  1830.  During  this  whole  period  however,  many  of  our  young 
men,  probably  a  third,  were  educated  at  the  colleges  of  other 
States,  and  if  so,  the  ratio  of  students  at  college  to  the  white  popu- 
lation would  be  as  one  to  three  thousand. 

Sources  of  Revenue, — The  tax  imposed  by  law  upon  the  retailers 
of  spirituous  liquors — the  tax  on  auctioneers — all  moneys  paid  into 
the  Treasury  on  entries  of  vacant  lands  (except  Cherokee  lands) — 
and  all  profit  accruing  to  the  State,  for  subscriptions  to  works  of 
Internal  Improvement,  and  from  loans  made  from  the  Internal  Im- 
provement Fund,* 

Ettimated  Annual  Income. — The  Bank  and  Navigation 
stock  will  probably  yield  a  yearly  profit  of  six  per 
cent,  on  $1,100,000,  66,000 
Wilmington  and  Raleigh  Rail  Road  stock,  6  per  cent,  on 

9600,000,  36,000 
Tax  on  retailers  of  spirituous  liquors,  3,800 

Do.  on  auctioneers,  1,300 
Moneys  paid  for  entries  of  vacant  lands,  5,000 


$111,000 

Of  the  50,000  square  miles,  or  32,000,000  acres,  constituting  the 
surface  of  North  Carolina,  a  million  and  a  half  of  acres  were  esti- 
mated by  the  Engineers  appointed  to  examine  them,  to  consist  of 
vacant  and  inaccessible  swamp  lands  in  the  Eastern  section  of  the 
State.  If  this  estimate  approximates  accuracy,  and  we  add  to  the 
extent  of  the  swamps,  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  west  unsus- 
ceptible of  cultivation,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  at  least  one 
tenth  of  the  State  is  uninhabited.  There  remain,  then,  45,000 
square  miles  of  inhabited  territory.  If  this  area  be  divided  into 
common  school  districts,  six  miles  square,  or  as  nearly  so  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  country  will  admit,  the  State  will  contain  1250  districts 
If  the  population  were  diffused  throughout  the  State,  with  precise 
equality,  each  district  would  contain  about  one  hundred  and  eight 
children,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  and  the  most  remote 
child  would  be  a  little  more  than  four  miles,  in  a  direct  line,  from 


*  The  permanent  property  belonging  to  ihe  Literary  Fund  is  estimated  at 
tl,732,486. 
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the  centre  of  his  district,  while  the  greater  number  would  be  less 
than  half  the  distance. 

It  may  be  very  desirable,  and  certainly  will  be  so  ultimately,  to 
have  smaller  districts  and  more  numerous  schools. 

The  division  proposed,  would,  if  our  counties  were  all  of  the 
same  extent,  give  about  nineteen  schools  to  each  county. 

The  Board  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  the  opinion  is  con- 
fidently entertained,  that  there  have  been  at  no  time  a  dozen  good 
schools  sustained  in  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  of  our  counties. 
It  is  believed,  moreover,  that  if  the  requisite  funds  were  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Board,  the  establishment  of  a  greater  number  of  schools 
would  not  be  desirable,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  supply  them  with  competent  instructors. 

If  the  scheme  now  suggested  should  be  carried  in  successful  ope- 
ration, all  will  have  been  done,  perhaps,  that  is  proper  to  be  at- 
tempted at  the  present  time.  The  foundation  of  a  Universal  Sys- 
tem will  have  been  laid,  which  properly  beginning  with  society  in  its 
incipient  stage,  will  ultimately  adapt  itself  to  every  period  of  life, 
and  to  all  the  wants  of  the  country.  Well  endowed  academies  will 
succeed  to  common  schools,  at  no  long  interval,  and  colleges  and 
universities,  in  due  time,  complete  the  structure."* 

Teacher's  Association  iir  Buffalo. 

We  give  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  what  teacher's  associa- 
tions may  do  and  ought  to  do. 

January  9,  1839. 
Present— eleven  members.   Minutes  of  last  two  meetings  read 
and  approved. 

The  report  of  committee  on  a  "  Series  of  Reading  Books,"  was 
first  in  order.  The  chairman  being  absent,  a  report  was  read  by 
Mr  Robinson  from  this  committee,  which  was  accepted,  so  far  as  to 
discharge  the  committee. 

Mr  Potter  from  the  committee  on  "  Temperature  of  School- 
rooms," on  account  of  labor  attendant  upon  a  proper  examination 

*  For  suBtainiog  such  a  system  of  common  schools,  and  a  Normal  school  or 
schools  for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  the  Report  proposes,  that  every  county 
shall  raise  and  appropriate  twice  the  amount  it  -would  receive  from  an  equal  dis- 
tribution of  the  Literary  Fund,  as  a  condition  of  such  a  distribution ;  thus  making 
for  the  entire  support  of  common  schools  in  the  State,  an  annual  expenditure  ol 
t300,000. 

24* 
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and  investigation  of  this  subject  as  per  instruction,  plead  for  time. 
Granted. 

The  reports  of  the  committee  on  rules  for  the  internal  regulation 
of  Schools  under  the  care  of  the  Asssciation,  as  also  of  Members, 
in  regard  to  absence  and  tardiness  of  pupils,"  deferred  until  next 
meeting. 

The  discussion  on  the  report  upon  "  Reading  Books,^  was  called 
and  continued  until, 

On  motion  of  F.  W.  Parmalee,  it  was  determined  that  the  further 
discussion  thereof  should  be  deferred  until  the  next  meeting,  and 
that  the  members  should  bring,  at  that  time,  for  examination,  lists  of 
the  titles,  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  specimens  of  reading  books, 
such  as  they  have  in  use  or  are  accquainted  with. 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  best 
method- of  lighting  school-rooms— the  quantity  of  light  necessary— 
the  proper  color  of  the  walls,  and  such  other  matters  as  may  come 
under  their  notice  connected  with  this  subject. 

Resolved,  That  each  member  of  the  Association  be,  and  is  hereby 
instructed  to  report,  monthly,  the  number,  if  any,  of  pupils  expelled 
from  his  school,  and  the  causes  of  such  expulsion.  Adjourned. 

EoucATioif  Fund  and  School  Laws  in  Illinois. 

From  an  ordinance  adopted  by  the  Convention  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois in  1918,  the  following  propositions  appear  to  have  been  made 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  accepted  by  the  Conven- 
tion : — 

"The  section  numbered  sixteen  in  every  township,  or  land  equiv- 
alent thereto,  and  as  contiguous  us  may  be,  shall  be  granted  to  the 
State  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  township  for  the  use  of 
schools. 

That  three  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  lands  lying  within 
such  State,  and  which  shall  be  sold  by  Congress  from  and  aAer  the 
first  day  of  January,  1819,  be  appropriated  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  of  which  one-sixth  part 
shall  be  exclusively  bestowed  on  a  college  or  university. 

That  thirtysix  sections,  or  one  entire  township,  which  shall  be 
designated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  together  with  tlie 
one  heretofore  reserved  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  reserved  for  the 
use  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  vested  in  the  legislature  of  the 
said  State,  to  be  appropriated  solely  to  the  use  of  such  seminary  by 
the  said  legislature.*' 
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Thus  the  acceptance  of  these  propositions,  among  the  condition* 
on  which  this  State  was  received  into  the  Union,  secures  the  means 
for  an  extensive  fund  for  the  purposes  of  education.  The  accumu- 
lation and  proper  application  of  this  fund  appear  always  to  have 
been  regarded  by  the  Legislature  as  an  object  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. Though  nothing  is  found  in  the  statutes  like  an  efficient  sys- 
tem of  school  education,  yet  ample  provision  is  made  for  the  pro- 
tection, leasing  and  sale  of  the  school  lands,  and  for  the  loaning  and 
security  of  the  school  funds. 

In  the  statutes  of  1837,  is  an  act,  the  last  general  one  on  the  sub- 
ject of  common  school  education,  whose  object  is  to  provide  for  a 
better  application  of  the  interest  on  the  education  funds,  and  "  es- 
tablish a  system  of  common  schools  throughout  the  State."  This 
act  makes  it  the  duty  of  every  township  which  chooses  to  be  incor- 
porated for  the  purpose,  to  elect  five  trustees,  residents  and  free- 
holders within  the  township,  who  shall  be  styled  Trustees  of 
Schools,"  in  said  township,  to  superintend  the  business  and  affaira 
of  the  township  in  relation  to  education  and  schools  generally. 
Their  duties  are  prescribed  as  follows  "  Trustees  of  schools  in 
townships  shall  have  a  general  superintendence  over  all  schools 
kept  in  the  township,  they  shall  have  power,  under  the  rules  and 
regulations  herein  prescribed,  to  lay  ofi*  their  townships  in  school 
districts  3  to  call  meetings  ofthe  voters  of  the  township,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  of,  and  devising  ways  and  means  for  promoting 
the  cause  of  education  in  their  township ;  to  make  contracts  for 
building  school  houses ;  to  employ  teachers  when  necessary  ;  to 
adopt  by-laws,  regulating  the  mode  of  conducting  schools,  and  de- 
fining and  regulating  the  duties  of  all  officers  of  the  corjioration  ;  to 
purchase  libraries  for  the  use  of  schools  in  their  townships  ;  and  to 
provide  for  the  protection  and  safe-keeping  of  all  funds  and  property 
of  the  township." 

No  teacher  is  entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  school  funds,  without 
having  obtained  from  the  trustees  of  schools,  a  certificate  of  his 
or  her  qualifications  as  a  teacher  of  the  branches  of  learning  taught 
by  said  teacher." 

In  regard  to  the  present  condition  of  the  State  education  funds,  it 
appears  from  the  late  report  of  the  Auditor  to  the  General  Assembly, 
that  the  amount  of  School  Fund  received  into  the  Treasury  is  $379,- 
085  06.  Add  to  this  $335,592  33,  the  surplus  revenue,  which  is 
constituted  a  part  of  the  School  Fund,  and  it  makes  the  whole 
amount  ofthat  fund  $614,677  38.  The  College  Fund  is  $55,800  98  ; 
and  the  Seminary  Fund  $49,806  85.  The  aggregate  of  these  funds, 
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the  interest  of  which  is  annually  distributed  among  the  counties  for 
the  support  of  schools,  amounts  to  $719,784  61.  This  is  all  loaned 
to  the  State,  at  six  per  cent,  interest ;  and  the  amount  of  interest, 
for  the  last  year,  which  is  now  ready  for  distribution,  is  $43,571  5S. 

The  value  of  the  sixteenth  section,  of  every  township  in  the  State 
has  been  estimated  at  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars.  If  this  esti- 
mate be  correct,  as  immense  quantities  of  the  public  lands  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  seminary  lands  yet  remain  unsold,  the 
resources  of  Illinois  for  a  permanent  fund  for  the  purposes  of  edu- 
cation may  be  valued  at  three  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Mrdressehs  in  Broosa  akd  Constantinople. 

"  While  in  Broosa  we  visited  the  Mcdresseh,  or  college,  attached 
to  the  mosque  of  the  Sultan  Mourad.  The  Medressehs  are  always 
Connected  with  a  mosque,  though  every  mosque  does  not  possess  a 
Medresseh  ;  the  one  which  we  visited  is  probably  a  favorable  spec- 
imen of  them  all.  It  is  a  large  building,  erected,  like  a  monastery, 
around  a  central  court,  with  numerous  cells  for  the  students,  and  an 
open  apartment  at  one  end  of  the  court,  surmounted  by  a  lofty 
dome,  where,  as  we  were  told,  the  professor  lectures  in  the  summer 
season.  The  students  are  in  number  about  sixty.  From  a  charita- 
ble foundation  two  loaves  of  bread  a  day  are  given  to  them,  and  the 
rest  of  their  living  they  must  contrive  to  obtain  for  themselves. 
Some  of  them  seemed  to  be  more  than  forty  years  of  age,  and  most 
of  them  between  thirty  and  forty.  They  told  us  that  twenty  yean 
were  necessary  to  complete  their  course  of  study,  and  that  after- 
wards, in  order  to  become  teachers,  they  must  go  to  Constantinople, 
and  obtain  a  license.  The  Medressehs  have  a  regular  course  of 
study,  but  the  books  being  in  Arabic  the  students  understand  very 
little  of  them.  "  Science,  you  know,  is  a  ladder,"  said  one  of  the 
students  in  answer  to  the  question  what  books  they  studied  ;  "  Sci- 
ence, you  know,  is  a  ladder ;  we  go  from  one  book  to  another." 
They  have  the  study  of  astronomy  ;  it  is  little  better  than  the  super- 
stitious science  of  astrology.  They  have  the  study  of  logic  ;  its 
conclusions  are  in  the  Koran.  All  their  theology,  of  course,  is  there, 
and  so  is  the  whole  science  of  Turkish  law.  Of  mathematics  they 
have  little  more  than  the  name  ;  history  and  geography  they  know 
nothing  of. 

During  the  space  of  three  months  about  the  feast  of  Ramazan, 
the  students  of  the  Medressehs  are  at  liberty  to  go  out  into  the  vil- 
lages, and  act  as  Imaums  at  the  mosques,  receiving  contributioni 
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from  the  people.  In  this  way  they  get  sufficient,  together  with  their 
two  loaves  a  day,  to  help  them  along  through  their  twenty  years. 
This  custom  reminded  me  of  the  habit  among  our  students  at  home, 
of  spending  their  long  winter  vacation  in  teaching  the  village  schools. 
There  are  18  of  these  Medretisehs,  or  literary  institutions,  in  Broosa. 
In  Constantinople,  of  course,  they  are  much  more  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  contain  a  greater  number  of  scholars,  of  all  ages, 
from  15  even  to  70,  supplied  with  their  food  from  the  Imarets,  or 
charitable  cooking  houses,  attached  to  the  mosques.  The  students 
are  not  obliged  to  leave  the  Medressehs  at  the  end  of  their  twenty 
years,  if,  indeed,  there  be  any  fixed  period  for  the  close  of  their 
studies  ;  so  that,  unless  they  have  friends  of  sufficient  influence  to 
obtain  for  them  some  employment  or  situation,  they  may  remain 
students  for  their  lives.  For  this  reason  the  Medressehs  are  oflen 
called  ^  Houses  of  Laziness."  During  the  reign  of  the  Janissaries, 
the  number  of  students  belonging  to  single  Medressehs,  is  said  to 
have  been  sometimes  upward  of  a  thousand,  so  that  their  professors 
possessed  a  great  and  dangerous  influence  in  the  capital.  The  pre- 
sent Sultan  has  remedied  this  evil. 

The  Sultan  is  said  to  have  resolved  on  the  establishment  of  seven 
new  academical  institutions,  three  in  European  Turkey,  at  Constan- 
tinople, Adrianople,  and  Salonica,  and  four  in  his  Asiatic  dominions, 
in  Broosa  and  Smyrna.  Mathematics,  the  physical  sciences,  chem- 
istry, grammar,  geography,  and  history,  are  to  be  taught.  He  in- 
tends also  to  have  a  large  school  in  each  large  town.  There  is  al- 
ready in  Constantinople  a  military  school  of  400  pupils,  who  learn 
the  Turkish,  French,  mathematics,  geography  and  history.  A  naval 
school  is  also  in  existence,  of  240  pupils,  and  a  new  medical  school 
has  recently  been  opened  in  Pera.**  G.  B.  Cheever. 

Works  of  Pouschkin. 

The  two  guardians  of  the  children  of  the  celebrated  deceased 
Russian  poet,  Alexander  Pouschkin,  have  lately  published  his  works 
for  the  account  of  their  wards,  in  8  volumes  8vo.  with  a  portrait 
from  a  picture  by  M.  Outkine.  Although  the  edition  consisted  of 
10,000  copies,  it  has  been  entirely  taken  up  in  the  short  space  of  six 
weeks,  so  eager  has  been  the  zeal  of  the  Russians  to  make  provision 
for  the  children  of  their  most  celebrated  national  poet.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  literary  inheritance  of  his  children  will  be  worth  over 
600,000  rubles. 
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REVIEWS   AND  NOTICES. 

The  Women  of  Enolaud,  their  Social  Duties,  and  Domestic  Hab* 
its.  By  Mrs  Ellis,  author  of  Poetry  of  Life,  Pictures  of  Private 
Life,  PreteRsion,  &c.  Philadelphia:  E.  L.  Carey  and  A.  Hart. 
18S9. 

It  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  an  old  friend,  though  under  a  new 
name.  Miss  Stickney  has  been  long  and  favorably  known  to  the 
reading  public,  and  we  venture  to  predict  that  Mrs  Ellis  will  meet 
a  reception  no  less  cordial.  Those  who  have  read  the  autbor^s 
"  Poetry  of  Life,"  will  expect  to  find  in  this  new  work  evidence  of 
a  cultivated  mind,  a  refined  taste,  a  sincere  appreciation  of  the  beau- 
tiful, and  a  pure  and  loving  heart.  But  they  may  not  be  prepared 
to  find  so  much  that  is  practical  and  useful,  so  many  judicious  coun- 
sels, and  such  evidences  of  reflection,  good  sense  and  sincere  piety. 
Nor  is  it  by  any  means  fitted  to  profit  exclusively  the  "  Women  of 
England.''  We  feel  assured  that  no  one  can  read  it  without  profit, 
and  if  its  instructions  were  generally  followed  and  its  spirit  imbibed 
we  should  have  more  specimens  of  female  character  answering  to 
the  beautiful  description  of  Wordsworth  : 

"  The  reftsoQ  finn,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength  and  skill ; 
A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned 
To  warn,  to  comfort  and  command.'' 

In  one  respect,  at  least,  this  book  differs  considerably  from  other 
recent  publications,  having  a  similar  object.  Although  written  espe- 
cially for  youT^  ladies,  the  author  does  not  seem  to  think  it  necessary 
to  instruct  them  in  the  minutias  of  fashionable  manners.  She  does 
not  teach  them  what  sort  of  expression  they  must  wear  upon  their 
faces,  when  they  enter  a  room  full  of  company,  in  order  that 
they  may  teem  to  be  interested  in  others ;  she  directs  as  to  the  fed' 
%ng8  of  interest  and  benevolence  which  should  exist,  apparently  sup- 
posing that  these  will  regulate  the  expression  of  the  countenance. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  her  book  contains  not  one  lesson  on  the 
proper  mode  of  entering  a  room,  of  holding  the  hands  in  company, 
or  disposing  of  the  gloves  at  a  dinner-party.  Neglecting  these  all- 
important  matters,  Mrs  Ellis  lays  great  stress  upon  the  cultivation 
of  habits  of  disinterested  kindness,  of  fortitude  and  patient  endo- 
rance,  of  moral  courage,  and  other  kindred  virtues,  rather  unfashf 


iooable,  she  seems  to  snppose,  amonp  rooiu:  Imcbcs.  st}&l4  )eftre 
u>  oar  fair  readers  to  decide  upoD  the  coin|iaratire  merits  <ki  liMste 
nro  classes  of  aocompiishment&,  the  €Xtemm3  and  ibr  iDieroa].  and 
also  to  decide  wiietber  the  former  may  doi  be  more  soreh  acquired 
throo^h  the  possessiao  of  the  laner.  ihan  in  aiij  other  war*  In  the 
meao  time  we  Teoture  to  commend  Mrs  LUiis  to  their  especial  re» 
gmfd. 

A  PaAcncAL  Teultibb  ok  AajTHHsric  ;  wherein  ererr  phociple 
taught  is  explained  in  a  limple  and  obrions  manner,  containing 
Domerous  questiona,  and  camtiining  the  Qsefn]  profienics  of  fcu^ 
mer  works,  with  the  modem  improTements.  Beini?  a  complete 
■jstem.  To  which  is  added  a  Description  of  Book4ceepin|r,  with 
Examples  for  Practice.  Bt  George  Leonard,  Jr.  Boston,  Geo, 
W.  UgbL  1839.  limo.  ppT  547. 

We  are  frank  to  confesB  that  we  had  seen  new  arithmetics  and 
geographies  and  grammars,  aQ  claiming  to  be  improved  ones,  till 
we  were  ready  to  be  heart-sick  at  the  sight  of  them.  But  here  comes 
one  more,  and  circomstaitces  having  led  os  to  examine  it,  we  will, 
with  all  honesty,  make  one  more  confession,  which  is,  tliat  we  like 
IL  Without  making  very  high  claims,  without  any  claims  which 
are  immodest,  it  really  seems  to  us  to  embrace  important  improve- 
meots. 

One  of  these  improvements  consist  in  placing  Federal  Money  aAer 
Decimal  Fractions,  and  not  before  them  as  has  usually — we  know  not 
but  always — been  done.  The  Square  and  Cube  Root  are  also  made 
more  intelligible  than  in  any  work  of  the  kind  we  have  seen.  The 
articles  on  Mensuration  and  Simple  Machines,  are  of  first  rate  im- 
portance. Book-keeping,  or  as  the  author  modestly  calls  it,  a  dt» 
nripium  of  book-keeping,  seems  to  us  highly  desirable  in  a  work  of 
4his  kind,  and  we  are  glad  to  witness  the  present  effort.  We  do  not 
yalue  the  questions  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages,  as  highly  as  many 
teachers  do  ;  nevertheless,  they  may  be  useful  to  some  persons.  In 
general,  however,  we  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  work  ;  and 
we  wish  it  were  introduced  into  all  our  schools. 

Tbb  Bible  Reader  ;  being  a  new  selection  of  reading  lessons  fVom 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  the  use  of  schools  and  families.  Bv 
William  Bentley  Fowle,  author  of  the  Primary  Reader,  and  vari- 
ous other  school  books,  pp.  383.  Boston :  published  by^  the  au- 
thor. 1839. 

<'Af\er  reading  the  Scriptures  more  than  seventeen  years  In  hig 
own  school,"  says  the  author  in  hisprefacSi  ''nhars  are  femala 
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children  of  every  age  and  of  every  denomination  of  christians,  the 
compiler  has  endeavored  to  meet  his  own  wants,  after  waiting  in 
▼ain  to  have  them  better  supplied.*'  We  cannot  better  express  the 
plan  and  purpose  of  the  work  than  in  the  words  of  the  compiler. 
"  The  work  is  divided  into  three  Parts ;  the  first  containing  selec- 
tions from  the  Old  Testament ;  the  thirds  selections  from  the  New, 
in  chronological  order,  so  that  a  correct  general  outline  of  Scripture 
history  may  be  impressed  upon  the  mind  by  the  perusal  of  this  com- 
pend  ;  and  the  »ee<md  part  contains  such  miscellaneous  passages  as 
most  forcibly  exhibit  the  precepts  of  our  religion,  arranged  under 
suitable  heads.  The  compiler  has  been  anxious  not  only  to  make 
every  lesson  a  lesson  of  wisdom,  but  also  to  show  that  besides  their 
inestimable  value  as  the  only  safe  guide  of  faith  and  practice,  the 
Holy  Scriptures  abound  in  the  best  reading  lessons  that  our  literature 
affords."  "  The  text  of  the  common  translation  has  been  scrupu- 
lously followed." 

From  a  somewhat  cursory  examination  of  this  volume,  we  judge 
that  Mr  Fowle  has  done  this  work  well,  that  the  selections  are  judi- 
ciously made,  and  that  the  work  is  wisely  arranged  to  answer  the 
purposes  intended  by  its  author.  We  have  not  found  the  difficulty 
which  Mr  Fowle  has  experienced  in  making  a  suitable  selection 
from  the  Bible  itself,  nor  do  we  think  with  him  that  this  is  the  cause 
why  the  Bible  is  not  universally  used  as  a  reading  book.  The  diffi- 
culty lies  rather  in  the  peculiar  and  diseased  state  of  public  senti- 
ment, which  requires  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  our  schools,  and  virtu- 
ally excludes  it  by  the  outcry  of  aectarianiam.  We  do  not  doubt 
that  the  volume  published  by  Mr  Fowle  will  find,  as  it  deserves,  a 
ready  reception  and  ample  success. 

The  PaiM  art  Reader  ;  consisting  of  original  and  selected  les80DS». 
intended  to  instruct  as  well  as  improve  the  younger  class  of  learn- 
ers. By  William  Bentley  Fowle,  Principal  of  the  Boston  Female 
Monitorial  School,   pp.  160.   Boston,  18S7. 

A  book  of  sprightly  narratives,  which  will  as  well  interest  at 
instruct  its  young  readers.  It  reminds  us  strongly  of  the  reading 
lessons  in  Noah  Webster,  which  charmed  our  early  days — no  mean 
recommendation  in  these  years  of  stately  reading  books. 

The  Characters  op  Schiller  ;  by  Mrs  Ellet.  Otis,  Broadera  & 
Company.  1839. 

We  hope  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  this  volume  in  oar 
next.  The  mechanical  execution  of  it  is  Yery  good. 


AMERICAN 


ANNALS  OF  EDUCATION. 


JULY,  1839. 


Art.      reading,  AND  READING  DOOKa 

pWoi  the  lecoMi  Report  of  Hen.  Herece  Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Maisachiiaettt 
Board  of  Educatioa.] 

Rbadino  m  divisible  into  two  parts.  It  consists  of  the  me- 
€hanic4U^  and  the  mental.  The  mechanical  part  is  the  utterance 
of  the  articulate  sounds  of  a  language,  or  inspecting  its  writ- 
tea  or  printed  signs.  It  is  called  mechanical,  because  the  ope- 
ratioD  closely  resembles  that  of  a  machine,  which  may  receive  the 
best  of  materials  and  run  through  a  thousand  parcels  of  them 
€Tery  year; — tlie  machine  itself  remaining  just  as  bare  and  na- 
ked at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  it  was  at  the  beginning.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  portion  of  the  mental  part  of  reading  consists 
in  a  reproduction  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  of  whatever  was  in 
the  mind  of  the  author;  so  that  whether  the  author  describes 
Moma  or  worlds,  narrates  the  history  of  individuals  or  nations, 
Tsindles  into  sublimity,  or  melts  in  pathos, —  whatever  was  in  the 
author's  mind  starts  into  sudden  existence  in  the  reader's  mind, 
as  nearly  as  their  different  mental  constitutions  will  allow.  An 
•zarople  of  the  purely  mechanical  part  is  exhibited  in  reading  a 
foreign  language,  no  word  of  which  is  understood ;  as  in  the 
ease  of  Milton's  daughters,  who  read  the  dead  languages  to  their 
Mind  father ; — they,  with  eyes,  seeing  nothing  but  black  marks 
upon  white  paper,— «he,  without  eyes,  surveying  material  and 
spiritual  worlds, — at  once  charmed  by  their  beauties,  and  in- 
structed by  their  wisdom. 

With  the  mental  part,  then,  reading  becomes  the  noblest  in- 
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strument  of  wisdom  ;  without  it,  it  is  the  most  despicable  part 
of  folly  and  worthlessness.  Beforehand^  it  would  seem  quite  as 
incredible,  that  any  person  should  compel  children  to  go  through 
with  the  barren  forms  of  reading,  without  ideas ;  as  to  make 
them  perform  all  the  motions  of  eating,  without  food.  The  body 
would  not  dwindle  under  the  latter,  more  certainly,  than  the 
mind,  under  the  former.  The  inevitable  consequences  are,  that 
all  the  delight  of  acquisition  is  foregone ;  the  reward  which 
nature  bestows  upon  the  activity  of  the  faculties  is  forfeited,— 
a  reward  which  is  richer  than  all  prizes  and  more  efficient  than 
all  chastisement ; — and  an  inveterate  habit  is  formed  of  dissoci- 
ating  thought  and  language.  Understandest  thou  what  thou 
readest/'  therefore,  is  a  question  quite  as  apposite  when  put  by 
a  teacher  to  a  child  in  his  horn  book,  as  when  asked  by  ao 
Apostle  of  the  ambassador  of  a  Queen. 

Entertaining  views  of  the  im)K)rtance  of  this  subject,  of  which 
the  above  is  only  the  feeblest  expression,  I  have  devoted  especial 
pains  to  learn,  with  arime  degree  of  numerical  accuracy,  how  far 
the  reading,  in  our  common  schools,  is  an  exercise  of  the  mind 
in  thinking  and  feeling,  and  how  far  it  is  a  barren  action  of  the 
organs  of  speech  upon  the  atmosphere.  My  information  is 
derived,  principally,  from  the  written  statements  of  the  school 
committees  of  the  respective  towns,— gentlemen,  who  are  cer- 
tainly exempt  from  all  temptation  to  disparage  the  schools,  they 
superintend.  The  result  is,  that  more  than  eleven-twelfths  of 
all  the  children  in  the  reading  classes,  in  our  schools,  do  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  words  they  read;  that  they  do 
not  master  the  sense  of  the  reading  lestsons,  and  that  the  ideas 
and  feelings  intended  by  the  author  to  be  conveyed  to,  and  ex- 
cited in,  the  reader's  mind,  still  rest  in  the  author's  intention, 
never  having  yet  reached  the  place  of  their  destination.  And 
by  this,  it  is  not  meant,  that  the  scholars  do  not  obtain  such  a 
full  comprehension  of  the  subject  of  the  reading  lessons,  in  its 
various  relations  and  bearings,  as  a  scientific  or  erudite  reader 
would  do,  but  that  they  do  not  acquire  a  reasonable  and  practi- 
cable undeistanding  of  them.  It  would  hardly  seem  that  the 
combined  efforts  of  all  persons,  engaged,  could  have  accom- 
plished more,  in  defeating  the  true  objects  of  reading. 

How  the  cause  of  this  deficiency  is  to  be  apportioned  among 
the  legal  supervisors  of  the  schools,  parents,  teachers  or  authors 
of  school  books,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but  surely  it  is  an  evil, 
gratuitous,  widely  prevalent,  and  threatening  the  most  alarming 
f^nsequences.  But  it  is  not  a  remediless  one.  There  is  intel- 
ligence enough,  in  this  community,  to  search  out  the  cause,  and 
Wisdom  enoug;b  to  find  and  apply  a  remedy. 

Ir  has  bimi  Uratdj  stated,  that  we  may  acquire  a  knowledge 
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of  a  Tery  few  things, — such  as  are  placed  within  the  range  of 
our  senses, — without  the  use  of  language  ;  but  that  language  is 
the  only  medium,  by  which  anything,  prior  to  our  own  memory 
and  experience  or  beyond  our  own  vision,  can  be  made  known 
to  us.  Although,  therefore,  the  words  which  our  language  is 
said  to  contain,  seem  to  be  many  ;  yet  when  we  think  of  all  the 
relations  of  human  life, — domestic,  business,  and  social ; — of 
the  countless  objects  in  the  different  kingdoms  of  nature,  with 
their  connexions  and  dependencies  ; — of  the  sciences,  which 
have  been  founded  upon  them,  and  of  the  arts,  to  which  they 
have  been  made  subservient of  all,  in  fine,  external  to  our- 
selves, within  the  circle  of  time  and  beneath  the  arch  of  heaven ; 
and  of  our  own  conscious  hopes,  fears,  desires,  to  which  that 
arch  is  no  boundary  ;  we  shall  see,  at  once,  that  the  words  of 
cor  language,  numerous  as  they  are,  are  only  as  one  to  infinity, 
compared  with  the  number  of  the  objects  to  which  they  are 
daily  applied.  And  yet  these  words  are  sufficient  not  only  to 
present  us  with  an  image  and  a  record  of  past  and  present  exis- 
tences, but  they  are  capable  of  outrunning  the  course  of  time, 
and  describing  the  possibilities  of  the  future,  and  of  transccnd- 
iog  the  limits  of  reality  and  portraying  the  fancy-peopled  worlds, 
ereated  by  the  imagination.  And,  what  is  still  more  wonderful, 
is,  that  with  the  aid  of  these  comparatively  few  words,  we  can 
designate  and  touch,  as  it  were  with  the  finger,  any  fact  or  event 
in  this  universe  of  facts  and  events,  or  parcel  out  any  groups  of 
them,  from  tens  to  tens  of  myriads ;  or  we  can  note  any  period 
on  the  dial-plate  of  by-gone  centuries,  just  as  easily  as  we  refer 
to  the  hours  of  the  passing  day.  Now  to  accomplish  this,  it  is 
obvious,  that  language  must  be  susceptible  of  combinations  in- 
definitely numerous ;  that  most  of  its  single  words  must  assume 
difierent  meanings,  in  different  collocations,  and  that  phrases, 
eapable  of  expressing  any  one,  or  any  millions  of  these  facts, 
vicissitudes,  relations,  must  be  absolutely  inexhaustible.  Then, 
tgain,  language  has  various,  strongly  marked  forms,  as  collo- 
quial, philosophical,  poetical,  devotional ;  and  in  each  of  these 
divisions,  whatever  subject  we  wish  to  separate  from  the  rest, 
language  can  carve  it  out  and  display  it  distinctly  and  by  itself, 
for  our  examination.  It  handles  the  most  abstruse  relations  and 
affinities,  and  traces  the  most  subtile  analogies  to  their  vanishing 
point ;  or,  with  equal  ease,  it  condenses  the  most  universal  prin- 
ciples into  brief  sentences,  or,  if  we  please,  into^single  words. 
Hence,  in  using  it,  to  express  any  greater  or  smaller  part  of 
what  is  perceived  by  the  senses,  by  intellect,  or  by  genius,  the 
the  two  conditions  are,  that  we  must  discern,  mentally,  what 
individual  object  or  quality,  or  what  combinations  of  objects  and 
qaalities,  we  wish  to  specify ;  and  then  we  roust  select  the  words 
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aod  form  the  phrases, — or  rolumes,  if  need  be, — which  will 
depict  or  designate  by  name,  the  individual  objects  we  mean,  or 
will  draw  a  line  round  the  combination  of  objects  we  wish  to 
exhibit  and  describe.  All  true  use  of  language,  therefore, 
necessarily  involves  a  noental  act  of  adjustment,  measure,  pre- 
cision, pertinency  ;  otherwise  it  cannot  fix  the  extent  or  gauge 
the  depth  of  any  subject.  Language  is  to  be  selected  and  ap- 
plied to'the  subject-matter,  whether  that  subject-matter  be  busi- 
oess,  history,  art  or  consciousness,  just  as  a  surveyor  applies  his 
chain  to  the  measurement  of  areas,  or  as  an  artist  selects  his 
colors  to  portray  the  original.  But  what  must  be  the  result,  if 
the  surveyor  knows  nothing  of  the  length  of  the  chaio  he  uses, 
and  if  the  arti:st  selects  his  colors  by  chance,  and  knows  not  to 
what  parts  he  applies  them? 

Hence,  the  acquisition  of  language  consists  far  less  in  master- 
ing words  as  individuals,  than  it  does  in  adjusting  their  applica- 
tions to  things,  in  sentences  and  phrases.  And  one  great  object 
— there  are  others  not  less  important — of  teaching  the  children 
in  our  schools  to  read,  is  that  they  may  there  commence  this 
habit  of  adjustment,  of  specifying  and  delineating  with  precis- 
ion, whatever  is  within  the  range  of  their  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience. Ail  attempts,  therefore,  to  teach  language  to  children, 
are  vain,  which  have  not  this  constant  reference  to  the  subject- 
matter,  intended  to  be  specified  and  described.  If  the  thing 
signified  is  not  present  to  the  mind,  it  is  impossible,  that  the 
language  should  be  a  measure,  for,  by  the  supposition,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  measured.  It  becomes  a  mere  hollow  sound  ;  and 
with  this  disadvantage,  that,  from  the  parade,  which  is  made  in 
administering  the  nothingness,  the  child  is  led  to  believe  he  has 
received  something.  The  uselessness  of  such  a  process  would 
seem  to  be  enough,  without  the  falsity.  The  fact,  that  many 
children  may  not  be  able  to  make  great  progress  in  this  adjust- 
ment of  words  to  things,  so  far  from  being  any  re|>ly  to  this  view 
of  the  subject,  only  renders  it  so  much  the  more  important,  that 
what  is  done  should  be  done  rightly. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  treasures  of  knowledge,  accu- 
mulated, in  the  past  six  tlK>usand  ycdrs,  and  the  immense  differ- 
ence between  the  learned  men  of  our  own,  and  of  ancient  times; 
yet  no  one  denies  that  children  are  now  brought  into  the  world 
in  the  same  state  of  ignorance,  as  they  were  before  the  flood. 
When  born,  only  a  single  instinct  is  developed, — that  of  appe* 
tite  for  food.  Weeks  pass,  before  the  quickest  of  all  the  senses 
— the  sight — takes  note  of  any  object.  At  about  the  age  of  a 
year,  the  faculty  of  language  dimly  appears.  One  after  another* 
other  powers  bud  forth ;  but  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
beat  metapbjsiciaos.  that  the  bigheat  faculiies  of  the  iiit«U«ct— 
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those  which,  in  their  full  development  and  energy,  make  the 
lawgivers  of  the  race,  and  the  founders  of  moral  dynasiies— 
hardly  dawn  before  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years.  And 
jet,  in  many  of  the  reading  books,  now  in  use,  in  the  schmils, 
the  most  pithy  sayings  of  learned  men  ;  the  aphorisms  in  which 
moralists  have  deposited  a  life  of  observation  and  experience ; 
the  maxims  of  philosophers,  embodying  the  highest  forms  of 
intellectual  truth,  are  set  down  as  First  Lessons  for  children 
as  though,  because  a  child  was  born  after  Bacon  and  Franklin, 
he  could  understand  them  of  course.  While  a  child  is  still  en- 
grossed with  visible  and  palpable  objects,  while  his  juvenile  play- 
things are  yet  a  mystery  to  him,  he  is  presented  with  some  ab- 
•traction  or  generalization,  just  discovered,  afler  the  profoundeat 
study  of  men  and  things,  by  some  master  intellect.  But  it  mat* 
ters  not  to  children,  how  much  knowledge  or  wisdom  there  may 
he  in  the  world,  on  subjects  foreign  to  themselves,  until  they 
have  acquired  strength  ot  mind  sufficient  to  receive  and  appro- 
priate them.  The  only  interest  which  a  child  has.  in  the  attain- 
ments of  the  age,  in  which  he  is  born,  is,  that  they  may  be  kept 
from  him,  until  he  has  been  prepared  to  receive  them.  Erudite 
md  scit-ntific  men,  for  their  own  convenience,  have  formed 
snmmaries,  digests,  abstracts,  of  their  knowledge,  each  sentence 
of  which  contains  a  thousand  elements  of  truth,  that  had  been 
mastered  in  detail ;  and,  on  inspection  of  these  abbreviated 
forms,  they  are  reminded  of,  not  taught,  the  individual  truths 
they  contain.  Yet  these  are  given  to  children,  as  though  they 
would  call  up  in  their  minds  the  same  ideas,  which  they  suggest 
to  their  authors.  But  while  children  are  subjected  to  the  law  of 
their  Creator,  that  of  being  born  in  ignorance,  their  growth  is 
the  desideratum,  which  Education  should  supply,  and  their  in- 
tellect cannot  thrive  upon  what  it  does  not  understand  ; — nay, 
more,  the  intellect  carries  a^  a  burden  whatever  it  does  not  as- 
similate as  nourishment.  An  indispensable  quality  of  a  school 
hook,  then,  is  its  adjustment  to  the  power  of  the  learner.  No 
matter  how  far,  or  how  little,  advanced,  from  the  starting-point 
of  ignorance,  a  child  may  be,  the  teacher  and  the  book  must 
go  to  him.  And  this  is  only  saying,  that  he  cannot  proceed 
upon  his  journey  from  a  point  not  yet  reached,  but  must  first  go 
through  the  intermediate  stages.  A  ch  id  must  know*  individ- 
nal  objects  of  a  species,  before  he  can  understand  a  name  de- 
scriptive of  the  species  itself.  He  must  know  particulars,  be- 
fore he  can  understand  the  relations  of  analogy  or  contrast 
hetween  them ;  he  must  be  accustomed  to  ideas  of  visible  and 
tangible  extension,  before  it  is  of  any  use  to  tell  him  of  the 
height  of  the  Alps  or  the  length  of  the  Amazon;  he  must  have 
definite  notions  of  weight,  before  he  can  anderstand  the  forot 
•25* 
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of  graviiRt'mg  planets ;  he  must  be  acquainted  with  pKenomem, 
beiore  he  can  be  instructed  in  the  laws,  which  harmonize  their  i 
conflicting  appearances  ;  and  he  musi  know  something  of  the  | 
relations  of  men,  before  he  is  qualified  to  infer  the  duti 
spring  frfim  them. 

Nor  should  the  first  lessons  be  simple  and  elementar 
regard  to  the  subject  only  ;  but  the  language  of  the  earliest  oi. 
should  be  literal.    All  figurative  or  metaphorical  expression  '  : 
based  upon  the  literal,  and  can  have  no  intelligible  existed'  » 
without  It.    After  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  literal  me^" 
of  words,  there  is  a  charm  in  their  figurative  applications; 
cause  a  comparison  is  silently  made  between  the  figurative  uuu 
the  literal  nieanings,  and  the  resemblance  perceived  awakens  a 
delightful  emotion.    And  this  pleasure  is  proportioned  to  the 
distinctness  of  the  related  ideas.    But  how  can  a  child  un- 
derstand those  figures  of  speech,  where  a  part  is  put  for 
the  whole,  or  the  whole  for  a  part,  when  he  knows  nothing  either 
of  whole  or  part ; — where  sensible  objects  are  put  for  intelligible,  li 
or  animate  things  for  inanimate,  when  he  is  wholly  ignorant  of  Mk 
the  subjects,  likened  or  contrasted?    How  can  there  be  aoy 
such  thing  as  tautology  to  a  child,  who  is  unacquainted  with 
what  went  before ;  or  how  can  he  perceive  antithesis  if  botft 
extremes  are  visible  1    In  writings,  beautiful  from  the  richnesi 
of  their  suggestion,  the  tacit  reference  to  collateral  ideas  ii 
wholly  lost ;  and  yet  it  is  the  highest  proof  of  a  master,  to  is* 
terweave  ideas  with  which  pleasurable  emotions  have  becone 
associated.    Hence,  a  child,  put  into  reading  lessons  which  ait 
beyond  his  ability,  not  only  reads  with  a  dormant  utiderstandii^ 
but  all  the  faculties,  productive  of  taste,  refinement,  elegaiMt, 
beauty,  are  torpid  also.    The  faculties  being  unemployed,  titt 
reading,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  a  pleasure,  becow 
irksome  and  repulsive.    There  is  another  pernicious  cooai' 
quence,  inseparable  from  the  practice  of  depositing,  in  the  fiM» 
ory  of  children,  those  general  and  synoptical  views,  which  thaf 
do  not  understand.    It  leads  to  an  opposite  extreme  in  iostn^ 
tion  ;  for  when  children,  whose  memory  only  has  beeu  cultiv 
are  really  to  be  taught  any  subject  with  thoroughneaa,  and  fclldB 
practical  application  ;  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  simplify  wGer 
degrade  it  to  the  level  of  their  feeble  apprehension.    But  vlfl^aj 
cannot  the  faculties  be  strengthened  by  exercise,  so  that,  ii  H  i 
process  of  time,  they  can  master  more  difficult  subjects,  as  itl|Mi 
as  to  degrade  subjects  to  the  level  of  weak  faculties? 

In  communicating  the  elements  of  knowledge  to  childfCi^ 
there  is,  at  first,  but  little  danger  of  being  too  minute  and  ptf 
ticular.    Expansion,  explanation,  illustration,  circumlocution^  aaiti 
all  are  oeceMary,   But,  as  the  child  advances,  less  diffuteptf  fltac 
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is  requisite.    The  prolix  becomes  concise.    Different  and  more 
comprehensive  words  are  used,  or  the  same,  in  an  enlarged  sig- 
nification.   What  was  pulverized  and  examined  in  atoms,  is 
^         /ollected  and  handled  in  masses.    Care,  however,  is  to  be 
I  1  at  every  step,  in  the  first  place,  that  what  is  presented  to 

f         /*^aruer  should  demand  a  conscious  effort  on  his  part,  for 
^      >fihout  such  an  effort,  there  will  be  no  increase  of  strength  ; 
^jd,  in  the  next  place,  that  what  is  presented  should  be  attain- 
*e  by  an  effort,  for  without  success,  discouragement  and  de- 
^Vm^  will  ensue.    School  books,  however,  are  made  for  classes 
i  j  not  for  individual  minds,  and  hence  the  best  books  will  be 
'«.<^.e  precisely  adapted  to  some  minds  than  toothers.  This 
difference,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  equalize,  by  giving 
I     more  copious  explanations  to  the  dull  and  unintelligent,  and  by 
f    tasking  the  strong  and  apprehensive  with  more  difficult  questions, 
li    connected  with  the  text.    Every  sentence  will  have  related  ideas 
lil^  of  cause  and  effect,  of  what  is  antecedent,  consequent  or  col- 
hl^  lateral,  which  may  be  explored  to  the  precise  extent,  indicated 
by  different  abilities.    The  old  Balearic  islanders  of  theMediter- 
xm  ftnean,  fnmed  among  the  ancients  for  being  the  best  bowmen 
tod  slingsmen,  in  the  then  known  world,  had  in  this  respect  a 
if  true  idea  of  Education.    They  placed  the  food  of  their  children 
■  upon  the  branches  of  the  trees,  at  different  heights  from  the 
S    ground,  according  to  age  and  proficiency,  and  when  the  children 
\i   had  di:<lodged  it,  by  bow.  or  sling,  they  had  their  meals,  but  not 
f  before. 

4  Tented  by  this  criterion,  are  not  many  of  the  reading  books 
It.,  io  our  schools,  too  elevated  for  the  scholars?    It  seems  gene- 

J rally  to  have  been  the  object  of  the  compilers  of  these  books,  to 
cull  the  most  profound  and  brilliant  passages,  contained  in  a 
g|.  language,  in  which  the  highest  efforts  of  learning,  talent  and 
^  genius  have  been  embalmed.  Had  there  been  a  rivalry,  like 
^  that  at  the  ancient  Olympic  games,  where  emulous  nations,  in- 
ill  .stead  of  individuals,  had  entered  the  classic  lists,  as  competi- 
tors  for  renown,  and  our  fame  as  a  people  had  been  staked  upon 
1^  .9Qr  eloquent,  school  book  miscellanies,  we  should  have  ques- 
tioned  the  integrity  of  the  umpire,  had  we  not  won  the  prize. 
|pt  Certainly  from  no  ancient,  probably  from  no  other  modern  lan- 
glf^aage«  could  such  a  selection  of  literary  excellencies  be  made, 
^fjt%8  some  of  them  exhibit  ;-^emonstrative  arguments  on  the 
^•lliost  abstruse  and  recondite  subjects,  tasking  the  acutencss  of 
practised  logicians,  and  applicable  only  by  them  ; — brilliant  pas- 
Homages  of  parliamentary  debates,  whose  force  would  be  irresistible, 
I  ^  provided  only  that  one  were  familiar  with  all  contemporary  in- 
i«^  mitutions  and  events ; — scenes  from  dramas,  beautiful  if  under- 
AMood,  but  unintelligible  without  an  acquaintance  with  heatbeo 
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iDythology ; — wit,  poetry,  eloquence,  whose  shafts,  to  the  Tision 
of  educated  minds,  are  quick  and  refulgent  as  lightning,  bat 
giving  out  to  the  ignorant,  only  an  empty  rumbling  of  words;— 
everything,  in  fine,  may  be  found  in  their  pages,  which  can 
make  them,  at  once,  worthy  the  highest  admiration  of  the  learned, 
und  wholly  unintelligible  to  children.  If  I  may  recur  to  the 
illustrntion  of  the  Balearic  islanders,  given  above ;  the  prize  of 
the  joung  slingers  and  archers  is  invaluable,  if  it  can  be  obtain- 
ed, but  it  is  placed  so  high  as  to  be  wholly  invisible.  Children 
can  advance  from  the  proposition,  that  one  and  one  make  two, 
up  to  the  measurement  of  planetary  distances,  but  an  immense 
number  of  steps  must  be  taken  in  traversing  the  intermediate 
spaces.  Anil  it  is  only  by  a  similar  gradation  and  progressive- 
ness,  that  a  child  can  advance  from  understanding  buch  nursery 
talk,  as  *'  the  ball  rolls,"  the  dog  barks,"  **  the  horse  trots," 
until  his  mind  acquires  such  compass  and  velocity  of  movement, 
that  when  he  reads  the  brief  declaration  of  the  Psalmist,  "Oh, 
Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works;  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made 
them  all  !"  his  swift  conception  will  sweep  over  all  known  parti 
of  the  universe  in  an  instant,  and  return  glowing  with  adoration 
of  their  Creator. 

Using  incomprehensible  reading  books  draws  afler  it  the  iner- 
itable  consequence  of  bad  reading.  Except  the  mental  part  is 
well  done,  it  is  impossible  to  read  with  any  rhetorical  grace  or 
propriety.  Could  any  one,  ignorant  of  the  Latin  and  French 
languages,  expect  to  read  a  Latin  or  French  author  with  just 
modulations  and  expressiveness  of  voice,  at  the  first  or  at  the 
ten  thousandth  trial  ?  And  it  matters  not  what  language  we 
readf  provided  the  mechanical  process  is  animated  by  no  vitality 
of  thought.  Something,  doubtless,  depends  upon  flexibility  and 
pliancy  of  physical  organs ;  but  should  they  be  ever  so  perfect, 
a  fitting  style  of  delivery  is  born  of  intelligence  and  feeling  only, 
and  can  have  no  other  parentage.  Without  these,  there  will  be 
no  perception  of  impropriety,  though  epitaphs  and  epigrams  are 
read  in  the  same  manner.  If  the  pieces  of  which  the  reading 
books  consist,  are  among  the  most  difficult  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, is  it  not  absurd  to  expect,  that  the  least  instructed  poi^ 
tion  of  the  people,  speaking  English — the  very  children — should 
be  able  to  display  their  meaning  with  grace  and  fulness?  To 
encourage  children  to  strive  after  a  supposed  natural  way  of  ex- 
pressing emotions  and  sentiments  they  do  not  feel,  encourages 
deception,  not  !»incerity  ;  a  discord,  not  a  harmony  between  the 
movements  of  mind  and  tongue.  No  rules,  in  regard  to  read- 
ing, can  supply  a  defect  in  understanding  what  is  read.  Rhe- 
torical directions,  though  they  should  equal  the  variety  of  musi- 
cal notation,  would  not  suffice  to  indicate  the  slower  or  swifter 
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lenciation  of  emphatic  or  unemphatic  words,  or  those  modu- 
lions  of  the  human  foice,  which  are  said  to  amount  to  hun- 
wds  of  thousands  in  number.  Inflections  and  the  rate  of  utter- 
m,  are  too  volatile  and  changeful  to  be  guided  by  rules; 
NNigh  perceptible,  they  are  indescribable.  Ail  good  reading  of 
rttmatic  or  poetic  worki«  springs  from  emotion  Nothing  but 
m  greatest  histrionic  power,  can  express  an  emotion  without 
eling  it.  But,  once  let  the  subject  matter  of  the  reading  les- 
ID  be  understood,  and,  almost  universally,  nature  will  supply 
m  proper  variations  of  voice.  A  child  makes  no  mistake  in 
Iking,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  he  never  undertakes  to  say 
iHit  he  does  not  understand.  Nature  is  the  only  master  of 
letoric  on  the  play-ground.  Yet  there,  earnestness  gives  a 
itek  and  emphatic  utterance ;  the  voice  is  roughened  by  com- 
itive  feelings  ;  it  is  softened  by  ail  joyous  and  grateful  emotions, 
id  it  is  projected,  as  by  the  accuracy  of  an  engineer,  to  strike 
le  ear  of  a  distant  play-fcilow.  Nay,  so  perfect  are  undrilled 
iHldren  in  this  matter,  that  if  any  one  of  a  group  of  twenty 
mkes  a  false  cadence  or  emphasis,  or  utters  interrogatively  what 
B  meant  to  affirm,  a  simultaneous  shout  proclaims  an  observance 
r  the  blunder ;  yet,  if  the  same  group  were  immediately  put  to 
tiding  from  some  of  our  school  books,  their  many-sounding 
NC6d  would  shrink  from  their  wide  compass,  into  a  one-toned 
itlrument;  or  what  is  far  worse,  if  they  affected  an  expression 
faentiment,  they  would  cast  it  so  promiscuously  over  the  sen- 
inees  as  to  make  good  taste  shudder.  Occasionally,  in  some 
r  the  reading  books,  there  are  lessons  which  the  scholars  fully 
nderstand  ;  and  I  presume  it  is  within  the  observation  of  every 
irton,  conversant  with  schools,  that  the  classes  learn  more  from 
loee  lessons,  than  from  the  residue  of  the  book.  The  moment 
lefa  lessons  are  reached,  the  dull  machinery  quickens  into  life ; 
18  moment  they  are  passed,  it  becomes  droning  machinery 
pin.  Even  the  mechanical  part  of  reading,  therefore,  is  de* 
ladent  for  all  its  force,  gracefulness  and  variety  upon  the 
(•ntal. 

There  are  other  features  of  our  reading  books,  too  important 
^  be  unnoticed,  even  in  a  brief  discussion  of  their  merits.  Two 
KNninent  characteristics  are,  the  incompleteness  of  the  subjects 
r  the  reading  lessons,  considered  each  by  itself;  and  the  dis- 
irdance  between  them,  when  viewed  in  succession.  Iiord 
jumes  maintains,  in  substance,  that  there  is  an  original,  instinc- 
fe  propensity  or  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  demands  the  com- 
letion  or  finishing  of  what  has  been  begun,  and  is  displeased 
f  in  untimely  or  abrupt  termination.  Other  metaphy:>ician8 
ttest  the  same  doctrine.  Whether  such  mental  tendeiipy  be 
■life  or  superinduced,  its  practical  value  can  hardly  be  over- 
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estimated  ;  and  whaterer  conduces  to  establish  or  eonfirm  it, 
should  be  sedulously  fostered.    In  our  state  of  ciTilizatioii,  dl 
questions  have  become  complex.    Hence,  an  earnest  desire  to 
learn  all  the  facts,  to  consider  all  the  principles,  which  rightfully 
•go  to  modify  conclusions,  is  a  copious  and  unfailing  source  of 
practical  wisdom.    Error  of\eo  comes,  not  from  any  mistake  in 
our  judgments,  upon  the  premises  given  ;  but  from  omitting 
Tiews,  as  much  belonging  to  the  subject,  as  those  which  are  coo- 
sidered.    We  often  see  men,  who  will  develop  one  part  of  t 
case  with  signal  ability,  and  yet  are  always  in  the  wrong,  bectose 
they  overlook  other  parts,  equally  essential  to  a  sound  result 
Thus  error  becomes  the  consequence  of  seeing  only  parts  of 
truth.    Ofcen,  the  want  of  the  hundredth  part  to  make  a  whole, 
fenders  the  possession  of  the  other  ninetynine  valueless.  If 
one  planet  were  left  out  of  our  astronomical  computations,  the 
motions  of  the  solar  system  could  not  be  explained,  though  all 
about  the  others  were  perfectly  known.    Children,  therefore, 
should  not  only  be  taught,  but  habituated,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
compass  the  subject  of  inquiry,  to  explore  its  less  obvious  pnrts, 
and,  if  I  may  so  speak,  to  circumnavigate  it ;  so  that  their  minds 
will  be  impatient  of  a  want  of  completeness  and  thoroughness, 
and  will  resent  one-sided  views  and  half-representations.  Merely 
a  habit  of  mind  in  a  child  of  seeking  for  well  connected,  well- 
proportioned  views,  would  give  the  surest  augury  of  a  great  man. 
Now,  if  there  be  such  a  tendency  in  the  human  mind,  urging  it 
to  search  out  the  totality  of  any  subject,  and  rewarding  success, 
not  only  with  utility,  but  with  a  lively  pleasure,  is  not  the  read- 
ing pupil  defrauded  both  of  the  benefit  and  the  enjoyment,  by 
having  his  mind  forcibly  transferred,  in  rapid  succession,  from  a 
few  glimpses  of  one  subject  to  as  few  glimpses  of  another  ?  On 
Kx>king  into  a  majority  of  the  reading  books  in  our  schools,  I 
believe  it  will  be  found,  that  they  contain  more  separate  pieces 
than  leaves.    Often,  these  pieces  are  antipodal  to  each  other  in 
style,  treatment  and  subject.    There  is  a  solemn  inculcation  of 
the  doctrine  of  universal  peace  on  one  page,  and  a  martial, 
slaughter-breathing  poem  on  the  next.    I  have  a  reading  book, 
in  which  a  catalogue  of  the  names  of  all  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  is  followed  immediately,  and  on  the  same 
page,  by  a  *'  receipt  to  make  good  red  ink."    But  what  is  worst 
of  all  is,  that  the  lessons,  generally,  have  not,  in  any  logical 
sense,  either  a  beginning  or  an  end.   They  are  splendid  passages, 
carved  out  of  an  eloquent  oration  or  sermon,  without  premises 
or  conclusion  ; — a  page  of  compressed  thought,  taken  from  a 
didactic  poem,  without  the  slightest  indication  of  the  system  of 
docteines  embodied  in  the  whole; — extracts  from  forensic  arga« 
aeats,  witboat  toy  statement  of  the  facu  of  the  ease,  so  tEit 
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tW  imagiDation  of  the  young  reader  is  inflamed,  while  thoee 
fii^oUiea  which  determine  the  fitness  and  reJevancy  of  the  ad?o^ 
appeaJs  are  whoJJy  unexercised  ; — forty  or  fifty  lines  of  the 
Ittflderest  pathos,  unaccompanied  by  any  circumstances,  lending 
to  awaken  sympathy,  and  leaving  the  children  to  guess  both  al 
eause  and  consolation  ; — and  while  no  dramatist  dares  violate  ao 
abford  rule,  that  every  tragedy  written  for  the  stage,  shall  have 
fire  acts,  a  single  isolated  scene,  taken  from  the  middle  of  one 
of  them,  seems  to  be  considered  a  fair  proportion  for  a  child* 
Pkobably  in  a  school  of  an  average  number  of  scholars,  three 
or  foar  of  these  pieces  would  be  read  at  each  exercise,  so  that, 
even  if  the  pieces  were  intelligible  by  themselves,  the  contradic- 
tory impressions  will  effectually  neutralize  each  other.  Surely, 
It^  according  to  liord  Kalmes,  there  be  an  innate  desire  or  pro- 
pensity tojinish^  we  should  expect  that  the  children  would  man- 
ifbtl  it,  in  such  cases,  by  desiring  to  have  done  with  the  book 
Kmrer. 


Art.  IL— school  OF  PLATO  AT  ATHENS. 
(Tniialsted  from  the  German  of  Tenneman,  by  Prof.  Edwards  of  Aodover.] 

When  Plato  had  completed  his  travels  and  had  reached 
tbe  end  of  their  various  dangers  and  calamities,  he  returned 
tp  Athens  and  began  publicly  to  teach  philosophy  in  the 
academy.  He  had  here  a  garden  from  his  paternal  inher- 
itance, which  was  purchased  for  five  hundred  drachmae.* 
If  now  the  story  about  Anniceris  be  true,  Plato  must  have 
hid  two  gardens  in  this  place,  which  also  a  passage  from 
Diogenes  allows  us  to  conjecture.  This  writer  remarks  that 
Plato  taught  philosophy  first  in  the  academy,  but  afterwards 
ID  a  garden  at  Colonus.f  His  academy  very  soon  became 
celebrated  and  was  quite  numerously  atteodeid  by  high-born 
a^  able  young  men,  for  he  had  before,  by  means  of  his 
timvels,  and  probably  by  some  publications,  acquired  a  dis- 
tii^ished  name.  He  might  indeed  have  taught  some  per- 
iQps  in  philosophy  before  he  founded  hia  academy,  for  he 

*  Ap«il.  367.  Plat,  de  Exilio,  60.3,  aaya  it  was  bought  for  3000  drachmae. 
B«t  1  conjficture  that  the  4ranicriber  read  ^r,  intteftd  of  t.  [The  drachma 
b  reckoned  at  8  cenU.] 

f  Dkf.  JI1.5. 
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says  in  a  letter  to  Dionysius,  which  might  have  been  written 
about  the  one  hundred  and  fourth  Olympiad,  th  it  some  per- 
sons fur  thirty  years  had  reflected  on  his  philosophy.*  As 
Plato  came  to  Syracuse  about  the  ninetyeighth  Olympiad, 
be  could  not  have  commenced  teaching  in  the  academy  tiD 
about  the  nineiyninth  Olympiad.  The  names  of  his  most 
celebrated  disciples  are  known,  so  that  I  need  not  stop  to 
mention  them.  The  regulation  of  his  school  and  his  mode 
of  teaching  were  regarded  by  ancient  writers  as  circumstao- 
ces  so  unimportant,  that  they  passed  them  by  almost  in 
silence.  By  a  diligent  investigation,  I  have  been  able  to 
bring  together  nothing  more  than  some  disconnected  ac- 
counts, which  I  here  communicate  in  the  hope  that  intelli- 

Snt  men  may  employ  their  talents  in  uniting  these  detached 
iginents  into  one  whole. 

Plato  in  teaching  pursued  a  method  altogether  different 
from  Socrates,  inasmuch  as  his  philosophy,  in  its  contents, 
extent,  form  and  object  was  very  far  removed  from  the  So- 
cratic.  Socrates  wished  to  quicken  and  develop  the  moral 
feeling.  This  object  he  could  accomplish  in  no  better  man- 
ner than  by  his  own  ability  to  exert  a  direct  influence  on  the 
hearts  of  his  disciples  by  means  of  conversations.  Plato,  on 
the  contrary,  rather  labored  to  give  his  philosophy  a  syste- 
matic form,  since  he  considered  it  proved  that  all  knowledge 
and  action  must  rest  on  certain  grounds  which  philosohpy 
only  could  establish.  The  doctrines  of  Socrates  were  of 
common  practical  utility,  and  designed  for  universal  applica- 
tion ;  to  them  was  fitted  a  popular  delivery.  Plato*s  philo- 
sophy, for  the  most  part,  was  not  intended  for  the  public, 
inasmuch  as  it  contained  the  scientific  grounds  of  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  philosophy,  whose  results  Socrates  commu- 
nicated in  the  way  of  conversation.  Hence  Socrates  wai  a 
teacher  of  the  people;  while  Plato  founded  a  school  for 
those  who  would  educate  themselves  as  philosophers.  Con- 
sequently he  could  not,  as  his  teacher  had  done,  go  round 
to  the  public  resorts,  but  he  taught  in  a  fixed  place.f  Ought 
he  not,  however,  at  least  to  have  made  the  attempt  to  bring 
publicly  before  the  great  mass  of  the  people  some  results  of  * 
his  philosophizing,  which  he  regarded  as  truths  generally 
necessary  and  fitted  to  the  dignity  of  man  ?    I  find  in  The- 
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mistius  a  few  notices  that  he  actually  did  something  of  this 
aort^  and  that  he  lectured  in  the  Piraeus  on  goodness,  but 
that  he  found  no  adequate  encouragement  in  the  mass  of 
people  who  ran  together,  and  who  left  him  also  as  rapidly  as 
they  had  collected.'^  Whether  this  statement  is  authentic  I 
cannot  say.  Plato's  establishment  very  much  resembled  the 
Pythagorean  school ;  it  had,  however,  its  peculiarities.  He 
required  of  his  pupils  no  oath  of  secrecy,  and  he  taught  be- 
fore no  fixed  circle,  not  even  in  a  closed  chamber.f  Every 
body  had  access.  In  the  mean  time,  whenever  he  felt 
obliged  to  animadvert  on  various  errors  in  (he  religion  of  the 
people,  and  to  lay  down  many  positions  which  were  contrary 
to  the  orthodox  system,  he  was  compelled,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  perils  with  which  freedom  of  thought  had  so  often  ta 
contend,  either  to  expound  at  certain  hours  his  esoteric  phi- 
losophy to  his  own  pupils  only,  or  to  communicate  it  simply 
in  a  written  form.  We  learn  from  Aristotle,  that  he  gave 
such  a  sketch  of  his  esoteric  philosophy.^ 

In  respect  to  the  method  which  he  pursued  in  his  philo- 
sophical statements,  I  find  two  contrary  opinions.  Brucker 
bel  lieves  that  it  was  not  diflferent  from  the  one  which  we  find 
in  his  writings.  Meiners,  on  the  contrary,  maintains  that 
he  adopted  the  manner  of  the  sophist8.<^  But  we  here  want 
definite  information,  so  that  we  cannot  decide  positively  re* 
specting  it.  In  the  mean  time,  though  Plato  did  not  ex- 
pound his  system  by  means  of  conversations,  but  in  con- 
nected discourses,  still  it  is  not  probable  that  he  would  de- 
claim exactly  in  the  manner  of  the  sophists,  inasmuch  as  his 
design  was  not  to  excite  astonishment,  or  to  make  use  of 
persuasion,  but  to  convince  by  arguments.  ||  Hence  it  is  to 
me  at  least  evident,  that  his  method  was  the  dialogistic,  if 
not  universally,  still  in  certain  cases,  especially  in  the  pre- 
tence of  recently  admitted  scholars.  It  was  customary  then 
to  teach  philosophy  by  means  of  questions  and  answers,  and 
no  other  mode  of  instruction  was  fitted  so  well  to  his  doc- 
trines respecting  ideas.  It  seem^  that  Plato  always  examined 
new  students  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  fur- 
nished with  the  necessary  qualifications.  This  examination 
consisted  in  his  presenting  to  them  before  everything  else 

■  Orat  XXI.  edit.  Harduini,  145.  t  Oljrmp. 

I  AriiHot.  Fhyaic.  IV.  2.      §  Epitt.  2.  70, 72.       j|  Bpirt.  2.  70. 
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the  excellence  of  philosophy,  and  also  the  difficulties  with 
which  one  must  struggle,  and  the  exertions  which  he  must 
make,  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  it.  If  by  such  repre- 
sentations, the  desire  was  not  suppressed  but  rather  strength- 
ened, if  zeal  and  unquenchable  interest  gleamed  forth,  he  re- 
garded it  as  a  good  omen,  and  believed  that  such  pupils  had 
the  talents  and  dispositions  to  dedicate  themselves  to  philo- 
sophy.* Perhaps  he  gave  to  them  certain  propositions  and 
problems,  and  allowed  them  to  make  trial  of  their  powers, 
so  that  they  might  see  whether  they  could  search  out  in  their 
own  reflection,  the  necessary  arguments  and  proofs.  Thii 
'  exertion,  this  calling  to  self-reflection  was  a  part  of  the  ex- 
amination to  which  he  subjected  new  pupils.f  The  study  of 
the  mathematics  was  regarded  as  a  preparatory  exercise  to 
philosophy,  as  it  accustomed  the  mind  to  self-knowledge, 
and,  what  Plato  particularly  valued,  to  the  use  of  the  pure 
reason.  According  to  Brucker,  Plato  required  of  his  pupih 
that  they  should  make  themselves  perfectly  acquainted  with 
mathematics  before  they  commenced  the  study  of  philosophy. 
But  though  he  has  brought  no  definite  testimony  in  favor  of 
this  conclusion,  still  every  one  will  think  it  probable  that 
Plato  gave  instructions  to  his  disciples  in  this  science,  since 
it  has  so  intimate  a  connection  with  philosophy,  and  since 
he  was  not  far  from  being  the  greatest  mathematician  of  his 
time. 

The  Platonic  school  had  some  resemblance  to  the  Pytha- 
gorean, inasmuch  as  the  improvement  of  the  heart  was 
united  with  the  cultivation  of  the  understanding.  For  this 
purpose,  Pythagoras  had  introduced  a  kind  of  orderly  ar- 
rangement which  required  of  the  members  a  strict  observance 
of  certain  rules,  and  by  means  of  subordination  and  disci- 
pline which  were  inseparably  attendant,  he  exercised  control 
over  them.  Plato  did  not  adopt  this  regulation,  but  followed, 
in  respect  to  it,  an  entirely  different  maxim.  Without  giving 
himself  the  air  and  appearance  of  a  king,  who  is  used  only 
to  command,  he  sought  to  educate  the  moral  character  of  his 
friends  and  to  amend  their  faults,  while  by  means  of  argu- 
ments, admonitions  and  his  own  example,  he  influenced 
their  mode  of  thinking  and  action  in  a  way  which  was  con- 
sistent with  their  native  rights  and  personal  freedom.  By 
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ih  means,  be  brought  Speusippus  back  to  a  better  mind> 

0  in  his  youth  had  trodden  the  hazardous  path  of  dissi- 
lon.    The  sharp  reproofs  and  admonitions  of  his  parents 

1  been  in  vain.  But  Plato,  by  gentle  conduct  and  an  en- 
itf  different  treatment,  awakened  the  feeling  of  shame 
1  the  resoluion  of  amendment.* 


Art.  111.— DILLAWAY  S  TERENCE. 

t.  Terentii  Afri  Andria  Adelphiqub.  Ex  editione  Wes- 
erhoviana.  Accedunt  Notse  Anglicae.  Cura  C.  K.  Dillaway, 
I.  M.    Bostonise  :  Perkins  et  Marvin.  1839. 

^MONG  Latin  writers,  next  to  Horace,  Terence  has  pleased 
•I  universally  and  most  deeply.  The  refined  elegance  of 
*fpi^  the  vigorous  majesty  of  Lucretius,  and  the  elaborate 
Mh  of  Ovid  have  each  found  warm  admirers ;  but  the 
irtier,  the  philosopher,  and  the  epicurist  must  yield  the 
m  of  universal  favor  to  the  slave  ;  the  early  and  thorough- 
trained  Romans  to  the  foreigner.  The  charm  of  the 
nedies  of  Terence  every  classical  student  feels,  and  they 
I  no  less  appreciated  by  the  mere  man  of  taste  and  wit. 
ere  is  in  them  perfect  simplicity  and  purity  of  language, 
ioh  yet  never  descends  to  grossness  and  vulgarity,  and 
passing  truth  and  completeness  in  the  delineation  of  char- 
ier ;  no  coarse  buflbonery  to  excite  disgust,  and  no  aflfecta- 
a  of  singularity  in  the  sketches  of  life.  The  expressions 
feeling  arise  naturally  from  natural  incidents,  and  with 
■ily  marked  humor  of  both  character  and  plot  are  mingled 
Ipriptions  of  great  beauty  and  truth,  and  touches  of  ex- 
■ite  pathos.  The  comic  element,  does  not  predominate 
4be  plays  of  Terence.  They  seldom  excite  a  laugh. 
mf  are  comedies,  not  so  much  because  witty  and  divert- 
f,  MB  because  the  incidents  and  characters  are  taken  from 

anion  life,  and  are  true  representations  of  it. 
*  *  #         *  « 

Of  the  peculiarities  of  the  character  and  Hfe  of  Terence 
I  have  little  knowledge,  but  what  is  mere  inference  and 

Plot*  de  Discrimine  Amici  et  Adul-  71.  negl  tpdadalq^g  p.  491. 
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uncertain.  He  is  supposed  to  have  perished  by  shipwreck 
on  his  return  from  Greece,  when  not  far  from  thirtyfive  years 
old.  Six  of  his  comedies  remain,  Andria,  Eunuchus,  Heao- 
tontimoroumenos,  Adelphi,  Hecyra,  Phorraio.  For  the  plot 
of  his  plays  he  was  mostly  indebted  to  M enander.  How  br 
he  was  a  mere  translator,  and  how  far  his  own  taste  and 
genius  changed  the  style  of  his  original,  are  topics  we  can- 
not now  discuss.  Yet  there  is  an  apparent  freedom  in  all 
his  writings  which  leads  us  to  doubt  that  his  obligations  in 
this  respect  have  been  overrated.        »        #  * 

The  edition  of  Mr  Dillaway  is  put  forth  with  the  sanae 
accuracy  and  neatness  which  have  distinguished  the  series  of 
classic?  fcogf)  the  «aipe  press.  The  form  and  size  are  con- 
veniehlfc  '  TOl^lhwdre^iat^  prepared  with  good  taste.  Were 
•We  disposed  to  find  hiH^i  with  the  work,  we  should  repeat 
what  has  been  said  of  another  volume  of  the  series  in  this 
journal,  that  the  notes  have  not  a  specific  adaptation  to  any 
class  of  readers.  There  are  many  which  the  scholar  familiar 
With  the  author  does  not  need,  and  others  which  the  mere 
beginner  will  hardly  profit  by.  The  illustrations  of  senti- 
ment and  diction  from  other  poets,  both  English  and  Latin, 
are  not  always  appropriate,  at  least  not  obviously  so.  For 
example,  the  quotations  from  Virgil  in  the  note  to  page  30 
line  19,  and  on  p.  9  line  4.  Sometimes  the  notes  are  so 
brief,  a  mere  paraphrase,  that  a  learner  will  hardly  under- 
stand their  pertinence  ;  e.  g.  the  notes  to  p.  35,  lines  1,  2 
and  3.  The  account  of  the  metres  might  well  have  been 
made  more  full  and  definite. 

The  text  is  that  of  the  splendid  and  copious  edition 
of  Westerhof.  The  editions  of  Westerhof  and  of  Bentley 
appeared  in  the  same  year,  1726.  Bishop  Monk,  in  his 
life  of  Bentley,  relates  a  curious  anecdote  of  them  which 
is  worth  repeating.  Bentley  s  dissertation  upon  the. Ter- 
entian  metres,  he  says,  at  once  made  plain  and  easy  a 
subject  which  was  before  intricate,  and,  as  many  imagined, 
entirely  hopeless ;  and  an  edition  of  this  author  containing 
the  scansion  of  every  verse,  proved  to  all,  even  to  those  who 
might  take  occasional  exceptions,  that  the  problem  was  fairly 
solved,  and  the  laws  of  Terence's  measures  discovered. 
This  publication  was  attended  with  another  peculiar  circum- 
stance of  triumph.  A  large  and  handsome  edition  of  Ter- 
encci  accompanied  with  a  commentary,  had  been  for  some 
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tame  in  the  press  at  the  Hague ;  the  Dutch  editor,  Westerhof, 
mentions  in  his  preface  Bentley's  idea  of  restoring  the  met- 
rical arrangement  of  the  lines  of  this  comedian,  with  the 
following  sneer :  Habebit  igitur  in  quo  se  exerceat  Vir  CI. 
RiCHARDUs  Bentleius,  si  quod  ad  Horat.  Serm.  ii.  5,  79, 
p.  513.  profit etury  aliquando  novem  Terentii  edidonem  ad 
prucos  numeros  adomaturus  sit.  He  then  proceeds  to  show 
tbe  difficulty  of  recovering  the  metres  of  the  comedian, 
and  argues  that  the  attempt  must  be  at  the  present  day  hope- 
less, chimerical,  and  absurd.  Unluckily  for  Westerhof, 
Bentley's  Terence  appeared  at  the  same  moment  as  his  own ; 
and  scholars  saw  the  very  achievement  which  one  editor 
pronounced  to  be  impossible,  actually  accomplished  by  the 
other.  Nor  was  this  all ;  the  popularity  of  Bentley's  perform- 
ance causing  another  edition  to  be  immediately  in  request,  it 
was  printed  at  Amsterdam ;  and  the  person  employed  by 
tbe  bookseller  to  construct  the  index  was  no  other  than 
Westerhof  himself,  who  thus  condescended  to  assist  the 
triumph  of  "his  rival. 


A»T.  IV.   VIEWS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF 
NEW  ENGLAND. 

COTTON  MATHBR's  EDUCATION  OF  HIS  CHILDREN. 

"  In  the  business  of  educating  his  children.  Cotton  Mather 
was  far  more  judicious  than  could  have  been  expected  from 
a  roan  of  his  peculiar  temperament,  and  certainly  deserves 
gieat  credit  for  acting  on  a  system,  which  was  entirely  op- 
posed to  the  prevailing  theory  and  practice.  His  son,  who 
Bad  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing,  says  that  he  was 
aealous  against  <  the  slavish  way  of  education  carried  on 
with  raving,  kicking,  and  scourging ;  he  looked  upon  it  as  a 
dreadful  juagment  of  God  upon  the  world.' 

He  believed  that  children  were  alive  to  principles  of  rea- 
iOD  and  honor  at  a  much  earlier  period  of  life  than  is  gene- 
ndly  supposed.  He  endeavored,  first  of  all,  to  convince 
thmi  of  his  own  aflection,  and  in  that  way  to  lead  them  to 
the  belief  that  to  follow  his  judgment  was  the  best  way  to 
aecore  their  own  good.  He  impressed  upon  them  that  it 
was  shameful  to  do  wrong ;  and,  when  one  of  his  children 
26* 
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mythology ; — wit,  poetry,  eloquence,  whose  shafts,  to  the  Tision 
of  educated  miuds,  are  quick  and  refulgent  as  lightning,  but 
giving  out  to  the  ignorant,  only  an  empty  rumbling  of  words;— 
eterything,  in  fine,  may  be  found  in  their  pages,  which  can 
make  them,  at  once,  worthy  the  highest  admiration  of  the  learned, 
and  wholly  unintelligible  to  children.  If  I  may  recur  to  the 
illustrntion  of  the  Balearic  islanders,  given  above ;  the  prize  of 
the  joung  slingers  and  archers  is  invaluable,  if  it  can  be  obtain- 
ed, but  it  is  placed  so  high  as  to  be  wholly  invisible.  Children 
can  advance  from  the  proposition,  that  one  and  one  make  two, 
up  to  the  measurement  of  planetary  distances,  but  an  immense 
number  of  steps  must  be  taken  in  traversing  the  intermediate 
spaces.  And  it  is  only  by  a  similar  gradation  and  progressive- 
ness,  that  a  child  can  advance  from  understanding  buch  nursery 
talk,  as  "the  ball  rolls,"  the  dog  barks,"  ** the  horse  trots," 
until  his  mind  acquires  such  compass  and  velocity  of  movement, 
that  when  he  reads  the  brief  declaration  of  the  Psalmist,  **  Oh, 
Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works;  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made 
them  all  !"  his  swift  conception  will  sweep  over  all  known  parti 
of  the  universe  in  an  instant,  and  return  glowing  with  adoration 
of  their  Creator. 

Using  incomprehensible  reading  books  draws  afler  it  the  inev- 
itable consequence  of  bad  reading.  Except  the  mental  part  is 
well  done,  it  is  impossible  to  read  with  any  rhetorical  grace  or 
propriety.  Could  any  one,  ignorant  of  the  Latin  and  French 
languages,  expect  to  read  a  Latin  or  French  author  with  just 
modulations  and  expressiveness  of  voice,  at  the  first  or  at  the 
ten  thousandth  trial  ?  And  it  matters  not  what  language  wa 
readi  provided  the  mechanical  process  is  animated  by  no  vitality 
of  thought.  Something,  doubtless,  depends  upon  flexibility  and 
pliancy  of  physical  organs;  but  should  they  be  ever  so  perfect, 
a  fitting  style  of  delivery  is  born  of  intelligence  and  feeling  only, 
and  can  have  no  other  parentage.  Without  these,  there  will  be 
no  perception  of  impropriety,  though  epitaphs  and  epigrams  are 
read  in  the  same  manner.  If  the  pieces  of  which  the  reading 
books  consist,  are  among  the  most  difficult  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, is  it  not  absurd  to  expect,  that  the  least  instructed  por- 
tion of  the  people,  speaking  English — the  very  children — should 
be  able  to  display  their  meaning  with  grace  and  fulness?  To 
encourage  children  to  strive  after  a  supposed  natural  way  of  ex- 
pressing emotions  and  sentiments  they  do  npt  feel,  encourages 
deception,  not  .«»incerity  ;  a  discord,  not  a  harmony  between  the 
movements  of  mind  and  tongue.  No  rules,  in  regard  to  read- 
ing, can  supply  a  defect  in  understanding  what  is  read.  Rhe- 
torical directions,  though  they  should  equal  the  variety  of  musi- 
cii  notation,  would  not  suffice  to  indicate  the  slower  or  swifter 
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MHiciation  of  emphatic  or  unemphatic  words,  or  those  modu- 
liions  of  the  human  foice,  which  are  said  to  amount  to  hun- 
rada  of  thousands  in  number.  Inflections  and  the  rate  of  utter- 
■ee,  are  too  volatile  and  changeful  to  be  guided  by  rules; 
MMgh  perceptible,  they  are  indescribable.  All  good  reading  of 
rmmatic  or  poetic  worki«  springs  from  emotion  Nothing  but 
lie  greatest  histrionic  power,  can  express  an  emotion  without 
leling  it.  But,  once  let  the  subject  matter  of  the  reading  les- 
ID  be  understood,  and,  almost  universally,  nature  will  pupply 
It  proper  variations  of  voice.  A  child  makes  no  mistake  io 
liking,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  he  never  undertakes  to  say 
ilat  he  does  not  understand.  Nature  is  the  only  master  of 
iMfrtoric  on  the  play-ground.  Yet  there,  earnestness  gives  a 
nick  and  emphatic  utterance  ;  the  voice  is  roughened  by  com- 
■five  feelings  ;  it  is  softened  by  all  joyous  and  grateful  emotions, 
nd  it  is  projected,  as  by  the  accuracy  of  an  engineer,  to  strike 
fee  ear  of  a  distant  play-fcllow.  Nay,  so  perfect  are  undrilled 
bildren  in  this  matter,  that  if  any  one  of  a  group  of  twenty 
lakes  a  false  cadence  or  emphasis,  or  utters  interrogatively  what 
e  meant  to  affirm,  a  simultaneous  shout  proclaims  an  observance 
r  the  blunder  ;  yet,  if  the  same  group  were  immediately  put  to 
feeding  from  some  of  our  school  books,  their  many-sounding 
pieed  would  shrink  from  their  wide  compass,  into  a  one-toned 
lelrument ;  or  what  is  far  worse,  if  they  affected  an  expression 
Taentiment,  they  would  cast  it  so  promiscuously  over  the  sen- 
Mices  as  to  make  good  taste  shudder.  Occasionally,  in  some 
r  the  reading  books,  there  are  lessons  which  the  scholars  fully 
nderstand  ;  and  I  presume  it  is  within  the  observation  of  every 
eraon,  conversant  with  schools,  that  the  classes  learn  more  from 
lore  lessons,  than  from  the  residue  of  the  book.  The  moment 
lefa  lessons  are  reached,  the  dull  machinery  quickens  into  life ; 
le  moment  they  are  passed,  it  becomes  droning  machinery 
gain.  Even  the  mechanical  part  of  reading,  therefore,  is  de- 
aDdent  for  all  its  force,  gracefulness  and  variety  upon  the 
Mtital. 

There  are  other  features  of  our  reading  books,  too  important 
I  be  unnoticed,  even  in  a  brief  discussion  of  their  merits.  Two 
rominent  characteristics  are,  the  incompleteness  of  the  subjects 
r  the  reading  lessons,  considered  each  by  itself;  and  the  dis- 
ordance  between  them,  when  viewed  in  succession.  Lord 
Laimes  maintains,  in  substance,  that  there  is  an  original,  instinc- 
i?e  propensity  or  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  demands  the  com- 
ielion  or  finishing  of  what  has  been  begun,  and  is  displeased 
J  an  untimely  or  abrupt  termination.  Other  metaphysicians 
Meat  the  same  doctrine.  Whether  such  mental  tendeiipy  be 
latite  or  superinduced,  its  practical  value  can  hardly  be  over- 
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estimated;  and  whatever  conduces  to  establish  or  eon  firm  it, 
-should  be  sedulously  fostered.    In  our  state  of  civilizatioii,  dl 
-questions  have  become  complex.    Hence,  an  earnest  desire  to 
learn  all  the  facts,  to  consider  all  the  principles,  which  rightfully 
go  to  modify  conclusions,  is  a  copious  and  unfailing  source  of 
practical  wisdom.    Error  often  comes,  not  from  any  mistake  in 
our  judgments,  upon  the  premises  given  ;  but  from  omitting 
Tiews,  as  much  belonging  to  the  subject,  as  those  which  are  cnn- 
sidered.    We  often  see  men,  who  will  develop  one  part  of  t 
case  with  signal  ability,  and  yet  are  always  in  the  wrong,  because 
they  overlook  other  parts,  equally  essential  to  a  sound  result 
Thus  error  becomes  the  consequence  of  seeing  only  parts  of 
truth.    Ofcen,  the  want  of  the  hundredth  part  to  make  a  whole, 
renders  the  possession  of  the  other  ninetynine  valueless.  If 
one  planet  were  left  out  of  our  astronomical  computations,  the 
motions  of  the  solar  system  could  not  bo  explained,  though  all 
about  the  others  were  perfectly  known.    Children,  therefore, 
should  not  only  be  taught,  but  habituated,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
compass  the  subject  of  inquiry,  to  explore  its  less  obvious  parts, 
and,  if  I  may  so  speak,  to  circumnavigate  it  j  so  that  their  minds 
will  be  impatient  of  a  want  of  completeness  and  thoroughness, 
and  will  resent  one-sided  views  and  half-representations.  Merely 
a  habit  of  mind  in  a  child  of  seeking  for  well  connected,  well- 
proportioned  views,  would  give  the  surest  augury  of  a  great  man. 
Now,  if  there  be  such  a  tendency  in  the  human  mind,  urging  it 
to  search  out  the  totality  of  any  subject,  and  rewarding  successi 
not  only  with  utility,  but  with  a  lively  pleasure,  is  not  the  read- 
ing pupil  defrauded  both  of  the  benefit  and  the  enjoyment,  by 
having  his  mind  forcibly  transferred,  in  rapid  succession,  from  a 
few  glimpses  of  one  subject  to  as  few  glimpses  of  another  ?  On 
looking  into  a  majority  of  the  reading  books  in  our  schools,  I 
believe  it  will  be  found,  that  they  contain  more  separate  pieces 
than  leaves.    Often,  these  pieces  are  antipodal  to  each  other  in 
style,  treatment  and  subject.    There  is  a  solemn  inculcation  of 
the  doctrine  of  universal  peace  on  one  page,  and  a  martial, 
slaughter-breathing  poem  on  the  next.    I  have  a  reading  book, 
in  which  a  catalogue  of  the  names  of  all  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  is  followed  immediately,  and  on  the  name 
page,  by  a  *'  receipt  to  make  good  red  ink."    But  what  is  worst 
of  all  is,  that  the  lessons,  generally,  have  not,  in  any  logical 
sense,  either  a  beginning  or  an  end.   They  are  splendid  pasi^ages, 
carved  out  of  an  eloquent  oration  or  sermon,  without  premises 
or  conclusion  ; — a  page  of  compressed  thought,  taken  from  a 
didactic  poem,  without  the  slightest  indication  of  the  system  of 
doctfines  embodied  in  the  whole; — extracts  from  forensic  arga- 
aeats,  witboot  any  atatement  of  the  facu  of  tho  ease,  so  that 
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thi  imagination  of  ihm  young  reader  is  inflamed,  while  theae 
ffteoltiea  which  determine  the  fitness  and  relevancy  of  the  adn>* 
eMe*s  appeals  are  wholly  unexercised  ; — forty  or  fifty  lines  of  the 
tef^erest  pathos,  unaccompanied  by  any  circumstances,  tending 
19  awaken  sympathy,  and  leaving  the  children  to  guess  both  al 
eaose  and  consolation  ; — and  while  no  dramatist  dares  violate  an 
•beard  rule,  that  every  tragedy  written  for  the  stage,  shall  have 
fire  acts,  a  single  isolated  scene,  taken  from  the  middle  of  one 
of  them,  seems  to  be  considered  a  fair  proportion  for  a  child* 
Plobably  in  a  school  of  an  average  number  of  scholars,  three 
or  foor  of  these  pieces  would  be  read  at  each  exercise,  so  that, 
eecn  if  the  pieces  were  intelligible  by  themselves,  the  contradic- 
lery  impressions  will  effectually  neutralize  each  other.  Surely, 
i(  according  to  liord  Kalmes,  there  be  an  innate  desire  or  pro- 
ppDsity  io  finish^  we  should  expect  that  the  children  would  man- 
ifest it,  in  such  cases,  by  desiring  to  have  done  with  the  book 
tojcerer. 


AaT.  n.— SCHOOL  OF  PLATO  AT  ATHENS. 
[Tnnalated  from  th«  Gennan  of  Tenneman,  by  Prof.  Edwards  of  Aodover.] 

When  Phto  had  completed  his  travels  and  had  reached 
the  end  of  their  various  dangers  and  calamities,  he  returned 
tQ  Athens  and  began  publicly  to  teach  philosophy  in  the 
academy.  He  had  here  a  garden  from  his  paternal  inher- 
itance, which  was  purchased  for  five  hundnsd  drachmae.* 
If  now  the  story  about  Anniceris  be  true,  Plato  must  have 
had  two  gardens  in  this  place,  which  also  a  passage  from 
Diogenes  allows  us  to  conjecture.  This  writer  remarks  that 
Pkto  taught  philosophy  first  in  the  academy,  but  afterwards 
io  a  garden  at  Colonus.f  His  academy  very  soon  became 
celebrated  and  was  quite  numerously  attended  by  high-born 
aod  able  young  men,  for  he  had  before,  by  means  of  his 
travels,  and  probably  by  some  publications,  acquired  a  dis- 
tinguished name.  He  might  indeed  have  taught  some  per- 
•QP»  in  philosophy  before  he  founded  his  academy,  for  he 

*  AfMil.  367.  Plat,  de  Ezilio,  603,  aaya  it  was  boagbt  for  3000  drachma*. 
Bet  1  conjecture  that  the  4r«nicriber  read  ^r*  instead  of  t.  [The  dracbms 
as  reckoned  at  8  centa.] 
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says  in  a  letter  to  Dionysius,  which  might  have  been  written 
about  the  one  hundred  and  fourth  Olympiad,  th  tt  some  per- 
sons fur  thirty  years  had  reflected  on  his  philosophy  *  As 
Plato  came  to  Syracuse  about  the  ninety  eighth  Olympiad, 
he  could  not  have  commenced  teaching  in  the  academy  till 
about  the  ninetyninth  Olympiad.  The  names  of  his  most 
celebrated  disciples  are  known,  so  that  I  need  not  stop  to 
mention  them.  The  regulation  of  his  school  and  his  mode 
of  teaching  were  regarded  by  ancient  writers  as  circumstan- 
ces so  unimportant,  that  they  passed  them  by  almost  in 
silence.  By  a  diligent  investigation,  I  have  been  able  to 
bring  together  nothing  more  than  some  disconnected  ac- 
counts, which  I  here  communicate  in  the  hope  that  intelli- 

Snt  men  may  employ  their  talents  in  uniting  these  detached 
igments  into  one  whole. 

Plato  in  teaching  pursued  a  method  altogether  diflferent 
from  Socrates,  inasmuch  as  his  philosophy,  in  its  contents, 
extent,  form  and  object  was  very  far  removed  from  the  So- 
cratic.  Socrates  wished  to  quicken  and  develop  the  moral 
feeling.  This  object  he  could  accomplish  in  no  better  man- 
ner  than  by  his  own  ability  to  exert  a  direct  influence  on  the 
hearts  of  his  disciples  by  means  of  conversations.  Plato,  oo 
the  contrary,  rather  labored  to  give  his  philosophy  a  syste- 
matic form,  since  he  considered  it  proved  that  all  knowledge 
and  action  must  rest  on  certain  grounds  which  philosohpy 
only  could  establish.  The  doctrines  of  Socrates  were  of 
common  practical  utility,  and  designed  for  universal  applica- 
tion ;  to  them  was  fitted  a  popular  delivery.  Plato*s  philo- 
sophy, for  the  most  part,  was  not  intended  for  the  public, 
inasmuch  as  it  contained  the  scientific  grounds  of  theoreti- 
cal  and  practical  philosophy,  whose  results  Socrates  commu- 
nicated in  the  way  of  conversation.  Hence  Socrates  was  a 
teacher  of  the  people;  while  Plato  founded  a  school  for 
those  who  would  educate  themselves  as  philosophers.  Con- 
sequently he  could  not,  as  his  teacher  had  done,  go  round 
to  the  public  resorts,  but  he  taught  in  a  fixed  place.f  Ought 
he  not,  however,  at  least  to  have  made  the  attempt  to  bring 
publicly  before  the  great  mass  of  the  people  some  results  of* 
his  philosophizing,  which  he  regarded  as  truths  generally 
necessary  and  fitted  to  the  dignity  of  man  i    I  find  in  The- 
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Biistius  a  few  notices  that  he  actually  did  something  of  this 
aort,  and  that  he  lectured  in  the  Piraeus  on  goodness,  but 
that  he  found  no  adequate  encouragement  in  the  mass  of 
people  who  ran  together,  and  who  left  him  also  as  rapidly  as 
they  had  collected.'*  Whether  this  statement  is  authentic  I 
cmnnot  say.  Plato's  establishment  very  much  resembled  the 
jE^thagorean  school ;  it  had,  however,  its  peculiarities.  He 
lequired  of  his  pupils  no  oath  of  secrecy,  and  he  taught  be- 
Ibre  no  fixed  circle,  not  even  in  a  closed  chamber.f  Every 
body  had  access.  In  the  mean  time,  whenever  he  felt 
obliged  to  animadvert  on  various  errors  in  the  religion  of  the 
people,  and  to  lay  down  many  positions  which  were  contrary 
to  the  orthodox  system,  he  was  compelled,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  perils  with  which  freedom  of  thought  had  so  often  to 
contend,  either  to  expound  at  certain  hours  his  esoteric  phi- 
losophy to  his  own  pupils  only,  or  to  communicate  it  simply 
in  a  written  form.  We  learn  from  Aristotle,  that  he  gave 
each  a  sketch  of  his  esoteric  philosophy.^ 

In  respect  to  the  method  which  he  pursued  in  his  philo- 
flophical  statements,  I  find  two  contrary  opinions.  Brucker 
bdieves  that  it  was  not  different  from  the  one  which  we  find 
in  his  writings.  Meiners,  on  the  contrary,  maintains  that 
he  adopted  the  manner  of  the  sophists.^^  But  we  here  want 
definite  information,  so  that  we  cannot  decide  positively  re* 
•pecting  it.  In  the  mean  fime,  though  Plato  did  not  ex- 
pound his  system  by  means  of  conversations,  but  in  con- 
nected discourses,  still  it  is  not  probable  that  he  would  de- 
claim exactly  in  the  manner  of  the  sophists,  inasmuch  as  his 
design  was  not  to  excite  astonishment,  or  to  make  use  of 
persuasion,  but  to  convince  by  arguments.  ||  Hence  it  is  to 
me  at  least  evident,  that  his  method  was  the  dialogistic,  if 
not  universally,  still  in  certain  cases,  especially  in  the  pre- 
•ence  of  recently  admitted  scholars.  It  was  customary  then 
to  teach  philosophy  by  means  of  questions  and  answers,  and 
no  other  mode  of  instruction  was  fitted  so  well  to  his  doc- 
trines respecting  ideas.  It  seem^  that  Plato  always  examined 
new  students  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  fur- 
nished with  the  necessary  qualifications.  This  examination 
consisted  in  his  presenting  to  them  before  everything  else 

*  Orat  XXI.  edit.  Harduini,  145.  t  Olymp. 

I  Aristot  Fbync.  IV.  2.      §  Epiat  8.  70,  72.       ||  fiput  2.  70. 
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the  excellence  of  philosophy,  and  also  the  difficulties  with 
which  one  must  struggle,  and  the  exertions  which  he  must 
make,  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  it.  If  by  such  repre- 
sentations, the  desire  was  not  suppressed  but  rather  strength- 
ened, if  zeal  and  unquenchable  interest  gleamed  forth,  he  re- 
garded it  as  a  good  omen,  and  believed  that  such  pupils  had 
the  talents  and  dispositions  to  dedicate  themselves  to  philo- 
sophy.* Perhaps  he  gave  to  them  certain  propositions  and 
problems,  and  allowed  them  to  make  trial  of  thew  powers, 
so  that  they  might  see  whether  they  could  search  out  in  their 
own  reflection,  the  necessary  arguments  and  proofs.  Thii 
/  exertion,  this  calling  to  self-reflection  was  a  paut  of  the  ex- 
amination to  which  he  subjected  new  pupils.f  The  study  of 
the  mathematics  was  regarded  as  a  preparatory  exercise  to 
philosophy,  as  it  accustomed  the  mind  to  self-knowledge, 
and,  what  Plato  particularly  valued,  to  the  use  of  the  pure 
reason.  According  to  Brucker,  Plato  required  of  his  pupib 
that  they  should  make  themselves  perfectly  acquainted  with 
mathematics  before  they  commenced  the  study  of  philosophy. 
But  though  he  has  brought  no  deflnite  testimony  in  favor  of 
this  conclusion,  still  every  one  will  think  it  probable  that 
Plato  gave  instructions  to  his  disciples  in  this  science,  since 
it  has  so  intimate  a  connection  with  philosophy,  and  since 
he  was  not  far  from  being  the  greatest  mathematician  of  hii 
time. 

The  Platonic  school  had  some  resemblance  to  the  Pytha- 
gorean, inasmuch  as  the  improvement  of  the  heart  was 
united  with  the  cultivation  of  the  understanding.  For  this 
purpose,  Pythagoras  had  introduced  a  kind  of  orderly  ar- 
rangement which  required  of  the  members  a  strict  observance 
of  certain  rules,  and  by  means  of  subordination  and  disci- 
pline which  were  inseparably  attendant,  he  exercised  control 
over  them.  Plato  did  not  adopt  this  regulation,  but  followed, 
in  respect  to  it,  an  entirely  different  maxim.  Without  giving 
himself  the  air  and  appearance  of  a  king,  who  is  used  onfy 
to  command,  he  sought  to  educate  the  moral  character  of  his 
friends  and  to  amend  their  faults,  while  by  means  of  argu- 
ments, admonitions  and  his  own  example,  he  influenced 
their  mode  of  thinking  and  action  in  a  way  which  was  con- 
sistent with  their  native  rights  and  personal  freedom.  By 
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luch  means,  he  brought  Speusippus  back  to  a  better  mind, 
irbo  in  his  youth  had  trodden  the  hazardous  path  of  dissi- 
3ttion.  The  sharp  reproofs  and  admonitions  of  his  parents 
ini  been  in  Tain.  But  Plato,  by  gende  conduct  and  an  en- 
tirely different  treatment,  awakened  the  feeling  of  shame 
ind  the  resoluion  of  amendment.^ 


Art.  UI.— DILLAWAY  S  TERENCE. 

Pub.  Tbrentii  Apri  Andria  Adelphiqub.  Ex  edilione  Wes- 
terho?iana.  Accedunl  Nets  Anglicae.  Cura  C.  K.  Dillaway, 
Jk.  M.    Bostoniae  :  Perkins  et  Marvin.  1839. 

Among  Latin  writers,  next  to  Horace,  Terence  has  pleased 
noBt  universally  and  most  deeply.  The  refined  elegance  of 
ifirgil,  the  vigorous  majesty  of  Lucretius,  and  the  elaborate 
jolish  of  Ovid  have  each  found  warm  admirers ;  but  the 
Murtier,  the  philosopher,  and  the  epicurist  must  yield  the 
pa3m  of  universal  favor  to  the  slave  ;  the  early  and  thorough- 
ly trained  Romans  to  the  foreigner.  The  charm  of  the 
somedies  of  Terence  every  classical  student  feels,  and  they 
lie  no  less  appreciated  by  the  mere  man  of  taste  and  wit. 
There  is  in  them  perfect  simplicity  and  purity  of  language, 
Rphich  yet  never  descends  to  grossness  and  vulgarity,  and 
lorpassing  truth  and  completeness  in  the  delineation  of  char- 
icter ;  no  coarse  buffoonery  to  excite  disgust,  and  no  aflfecta- 
iMNi  of  singularity  in  the  sketches  of  life.  The  expressions 
of  feeling  arise  naturally  from  natural  incidents,  and  with 
detrly  marked  humor  of  both  character  and  plot  are  mingled 
detcriptions  of  great  beauty  and  truth,  and  touches  of  ex- 
i|iuate  pathos.  The  comic  element,  does  not  predominate 
m  the  plays  of  Terence.  They  seldom  excite  a  laugh. 
Tbey  are  comedies,  not  so  much  because  witty  and  divert- 
ing, as  because  the  incidents  and  characters  are  taken  from 

oommon  Ufe,  and  are  true  representations  of  it. 

#         #         #         *  # 

Of  the  peculiarities  of  the  character  and  life  of  Terence 
we  have  little  knowledge,  but  what  is  mere  inference  and 

*  Pint  de  Discrimine  Amici  et  Adul-  71.  negi  tpHLadehj^g  p.  491. 
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uncertain.  He  is  supposed  to  have  perished  by  shipwreck 
on  his  return  from  Greece,  when  not  far  from  thirtyfive  years 
old.  Six  of  his  comedies  remain,  Andria,  Eunuchus,  Heau- 
tontimoroumenos,  Adelphi,  Hecyra,  Phormio.  For  the  plot 
of  his  plays  he  was  mostly  indebted  to  Menander.  How  fiu* 
he  was  a  mere  translator,  and  how  far  his  own  taste  and 
genius  changed  the  style  of  his  original,  are  topics  we  can- 
not now  discuss.  Yet  there  is  an  apparent  freedom  in  all 
his  writings  which  leads  us  to  doubt  that  his  obligations  in 
this  respect  have  been  overrated.        »        *  » 

The  edition  of  Mr  Dillaway  is  put  forth  with  the  same 
accuracy  and  neatness  which  have  distinguislied  the  series  of 
cJaHsip^  fcog)  the  aame  press.  The  form  and  size  are  con- 
veniehli  IWlfvo^  prepared  with  good  taste.  Were 
•We  disposed  to  find  (b|lt  with  the  work,  we  should  repeat 
what  has  been  said  of  another  volume  of  the  series  in  this 
journal,  that  the  notes  have  not  a  specific  adaptation  to  any 
class  of  readers.  There  are  many  which  the  scholar  familiar 
With  the  author  does  not  need,  and  others  which  the  mere 
beginner  will  hardly  profit  by.  The  illustrations  of  senti- 
ment and  diction  from  other  poets,  both  English  and  Latin, 
are  not  always  appropriate,  at  least  not  obviously  so.  For 
example,  the  quotations  from  Virgil  in  the  note  to  page  30 
hne  19,  and  on  p.  9  line  4.  Sometimes  the  notes  are  so 
brief,  a  mere  paraphrase,  that  a  learner  will  hardly  under- 
stand their  pertinence  ;  e.  g.  the  notes  to  p.  35,  lines  1,  2 
and  3.  The  account  of  the  metres  might  well  have  been 
made  more  full  and  definite. 

The  text  is  that  of  the  splendid  and  copious  edition 
of  Westerhof.  The  editions  of  Westerhof  and  of  Bentley 
appeared  in  the  same  year,  1726.  Bishop  Monk,  in  his 
life  of  Bentley,  relates  a  curious  anecdote  of  them  which 
is  worth  repeating.  Bentley  s  dissertation  upon  the. Ter- 
entian  metres,  he  says,  at  once  made  plain  and  easy  a 
subject  which  was  before  intricate,  and,  as  many  imagined, 
entirely  hopeless ;  and  an  edition  of  this  author  containing 
the  scansion  of  every  verse,  proved  to  all,  even  to  those  who 
might  take  occasional  exceptions,  that  the  problem  was  fairly 
solved,  and  the  laws  of  Terence's  measures  discovered. 
This  publication  was  attended  with  another  peculiar  circum- 
stance of  triumph.  A  large  and  handsome  edition  of  Ter- 
ence, accompanied  with  a  commentary,  had  been  for  some 
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time  in  the  press  at  the  Hague ;  the  Dutch  editor,  Westerhof, 
meDtions  in  his  preface  Bentley's  idea  of  restoring  the  met- 
rical arrangement  of  the  lines  of  this  comedian,  with  the 
following  sneer :  Habtbit  igitur  in  quo  se  exerceat  Vir  CL 
RiCHARDUS  Bentleius,  si  quod  ad  Horat.  Serm.  ii.  5.  79. 
p.  513.  profitetur,  aliquando  novem  Terentii  editionem  ad 
jniicos  numeros  adomaturus  sit.  He  then  proceeds  to  show 
the  difficulty  of  recovering  the  metres  of  the  comedian, 
and  argues  that  the  attempt  must  be  at  the  present  day  hope- 
less, chimerical,  and  absurd.  Unluckily  for  Westerhof, 
Bentley's  Terence  appeared  at  the  same  moment  as  his  own  ; 
ud  scholars  saw  the  very  achievement  which  one  editor 
pionounced  to  be  impossible,  actually  accomplished  by  the 
other.  Nor  was  this  all ;  the  popularity  of  Bentley's  perform- 
uice  causing  another  edition  to  be  immediately  in  request,  it 
was  printed  at  Amsterdam ;  and  the  person  employed  by 
the  bookseller  to  construct  the  index  was  no  other  than 
Westerhof  himself,  who  thus  condescended  to  assist  the 
triumph  of  liis  rival. 


Awr.  IV.  VIEWS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF 
NEW  ENGLAND. 

COTTON  MATHBR's  EDUCATION  OF  HIS  CHILDRKIT. 

In  the  business  of  educating  his  children.  Cotton  Mather 
was  far  more  judicious  than  could  have  been  expected  from 
t  man  of  his  peculiar  temperament,  and  certainly  deserves 
gieat  credit  for  acting  on  a  system,  which  was  entirely  op- 
poaed  to  the  prevailing  theory  and  practice.  His  son,  who 
md  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing,  says  that  he  was 
sealous  against  '  the  slavish  way  of  education  carried  on 
with  raving,  kicking,  and  scourging ;  he  locked  upon  it  as  a 
dieadiul  judgment  of  God  upon  the  world.' 

He  believed  that  children  were  alive  to  principles  of  rea- 
ion  and  honor  at  a  much  earlier  period  of  life  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed.  He  endeavored,  first  of  all,  to  convince 
them  of  his  own  affection,  and  in  that  way  to  lead  them  to 
the  belief  that  to  follow  his  judgment  was  the  best  way  to 
secure  their  own  good.  He  impressed  upon  them  that  it 
was  ahameful  to  do  wrong ;  andi  when  one  of  his  childrea 
26* 
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had  offended,  his  first  punishment  was,  to  express  bis  asto- 
nishment that  the  child  could  do  anything  so  unworthy. 
Removal  from  his  presence  was  his  ordinary  punishment, 
and  it  was  only  in  extreme  and  peculiar  cases  that  he  ever 
inflicted  a  blow.  He  rewarded  obedience  by  teaching  them 
some  curious  piece  of  knowledge,  which  he  had  always  at 
command  ;  and  thus,  beside  giving  the  immediate  recom- 
pense of  good  conduct,  he  conveyed  the  impression,  that  to 
gain  instruction  was  not  a  hardship,  but  a  privil^e  and  re- 
ward. His  earliest  attempt  at  intellectual  education  con- 
sisted in  entertaining  his  children  with  stories,  generally 
selected  from  the  Scriptures.  He  hardly  ever  rose  from  the 
table  without  some  effort  to  excite  reflection  in  young  minds. 
He  also  sought  opportunities  to  teach  moral  lessons,  showing 
them  the  duty  of  being  kind  to  each  other,  and  warmly  ap- 
plauding them  when  they  had  obeyed  the  law  of  love.  He 
taught  them  to  write  at  an  earlier  age,  and  in  a  less  formal 
way,  than  is  usual,  and  thus  enabled  them  to  record  for 
themselves  many  things,  which  it  was  important  for  them  to 
remember.  If  they  deserved  censure,  he  would  forbid  their 
reading  and  writing  ;  a  prohibition  which  was  strongly  asso- 
ciated in  their  minds  with  degradation.  All  this  was  well- 
judged  ;  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  such  cases  were  often  to 
be  found  in  those  days,  when  parental  discipline  was  gene- 
rally conducted  more  in  the  spirit  of  fear  than  love. 

Though  he  was  deeply  interested  in  having  his  children 
governed  by  principles  of  reason  and  honor,  he  did  not  rely 
on  those  impulses  alone.  He  led  their  minds  as  early  as 
possible  to  religious  thoughts  and  contemplations ;  giving 
them  views  of  religion,  which  were  as  solemn  as  possible,  but 
taking  care  to  make  them  sensible  of  the  goodness  of  God. 
He  often  told  them  of  the  good  angels,  whose  oflace  it  was 
to  protect  them,  and  who  ought  never  to  be  offended  by 
misconduct  or  neglect.  '  He  would  not  say  much  to  them 
about  the  evil  angels,  because  he  would  not  have  them  en- 
tertain any  frightful  fancies  about  the  apparitions  of  devils ; 
but  yet  he  would  briefly  let  them  know  that  there  are  devils, 
who  tempt  them  to  wickedness,  who  are  glad  when  they  do 
wickedly,  and  who  may  get  leave  of  God  to  kill  them  for  it.' 
But  his  chief  aim  was  to  give  them  a  spirit  of  prayer,  and  to 
lead  them  to  make  known  their  wants  and  cares  to  his  £i- 
ther,  and  ^ir  father,  to  kia  God  and  their  God/' 


Maiher^i  Dirediaiu  to  hit  Son. 
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[The  following  letter  of  Cotton  Mather  to  his  son  Samuel 
is  copied  from  the  American  Quarterly  Register,  for  May.] 

Mr  Son  ; 

I.  The  first  thing  to  be  urged  and  charg'd  upon  you  is. 
That  you  chuse  and  fix  the  Chief  End  of  your  life  in  The 
service  of  the  glorious  God  ;  that  you  live  under  the  conti- 
nual influence  of  these  thoughts  ;  Mat/  the  glorious  God  be 
gratified  in  beholding  the  acknowledgements  w^.  by  a  patient 
continuance  in  well  doing  1  am  to  render  and  procure  unto 
Him ;  that,  in  order  to  this,  you  immediately  and  eflfectually 
seek  a  reconcialiation  to  God,  by  pleading  the  Sacrifice  and 
Righteousness  of  your  Saviour,  for  your  justification  before 
Him :  and  make  your  daily  flights  thereto,  that  being  justi- 
fied by  faith  you  may  have  peace  with  God. 

II.  Be  sure  that  you  maintain  the  Religion  of  the  Closet, 
and  every  day  retire  for  secret  prayer,  ^nd  therein  pour  out 
your  heart  unto  the  Lord. 

III.  Let  not  a  day  pass  you  ordinarily  without  Reading  b. 
portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  this  not  carel^sly  but 
attentively,  and  in  the  porismatic  way,  that  is  to  say,  Fetch 
lessons  and  then  wishes  out  of  every  verse  before  you.  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  raise  Questions  upon  y?  passages 
of  the  Bible,  and  seek  Answers  to  them. 

IV.  My  Dear  Child,  look  on  Idleness  as  no  better  than 
wickedness.  Begin  betimes  to  set  a  value  upon  Tltme,  and 
[be]  very  lothe  to  throw  it  away  on  impertinencies.  You 
have  but  a  little  time  to  live  ;  but  by  the  truest  wisdom  you 
may  live  much  in  a  little  Time.  Every  night  think.  How 
*have  I  spent  my  time  to-day  1  And  be  grieved,  if  you  can't 
say,  you  have  got  or  done  some  good  in  the  day. 

V.  Be  exact  and  faithful  in  your  daily  recitations  to  your 
Tutor.  But  be  also  well  advised  what  Books  you  shall  pe- 
ruse, to  fill  the  chambers  of  your  soul  with  all  precious  and 
pleasant  riches.  Therewithal  have  your  Blank  Books, 
wherein  you  shall  for  the  most  part  every  day  enter  something 
worthy  to  be  preserved  and  remembered  of  what  you  have 
met  withall.  In  these  Quotidiana  will  anon  be  hived  a 
marvellous  collection  of  such  things  as  will  be  of  perpetual 
use  to  you  in  all  your  performances. 

VI.  When  the  Lord^s  day  arrives  be  sure  to  keep  it  holy 
to  the  Lord.    Use  to  write  after  the  preacher ;  but  after 
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every  sermon  think,  What  special  Request  am  I  now  to  ad* 
dress  to  the  glorious  God  1  And  make  it.  Nor  let  the 
Lord's  day  evening  pass  you  ordinarily  without  some  serious 
thoughts  on  that  question,  Am  I  doing  what  1  should  if  I 
now  lay  a  dying  wish  to  have  done  1  What  books  of  piety 
I  would  recommend  to  you  I  would  have  you  from  time  to 
time  enquire  of  me.  Perhaps  the  church  history  of  your 
own  countrey,  especially  the  lives  of  the  excellent  psons  in 
it,  may  deserve  a  particular  perusal  with  you- 

VII.  My  son,  let  that  word  for  ever  make  an  awful  im- 
pression upon  you,  He  that  watketh  with  the  wise  shall  be 


the  company  of  all  prophane  and  vicious  persons,  as  you 
would  the  pestilence.  As  much  as  you  can,  enjoy  the  com- 
pany of  such  as  may  be  your  superiors.  Betimes  impose  it 
as  a  law  upon  yourself,  that  whatever  company  you  come 
into  you  shall  speak  something  that  shall  be  profitable,  if  it 
be  decent  for  you  to  speak  at  all,  before  you  leave  it.  And 
if  you  can  find  a  companion  with  whom  your  conversation 
shall  be  still  managed  in  the  Latin  tongue,  this  will  be  a 
great  advantage  to  you. 

I  judge  these  few  and  short  hints  to  be  sufficient  for  y*"  pre- 
sent conduct.  These  few  and  short  hints  well  pursued  will 
sufficiently  answer  and  secure  the  intention  of  the  Education 
^th  ^ch  preparing  to  do  good  in  the  world. 

Such  a  v)ise  son  will  make  a  glad  father.  May  he  be 
rendered  such  a  one  by  the  blessing  of  the  glorious  God 
upon  him. — [Dated  1719. 

Instructions  of  Rev.  Thomas  Shepard,  Minister  of 
Charlestown,  Mass.  to  his  son,  while  a  member  of  College.* 

1.  To  remember  the  great  end  of  this  life  even  the  glorify- 
ing of  God  through  Christ,  and  the  end  of  this  turn  of  life 
even  the  fitting  him  for  the  most  glorious  work  of  the  holy 
X  ministry.  For  this  end,  your  father  hath  set  you  apart  with 
many  tears,  and  hath  given  you  up  to  your  God  that  he 
might  delight  in  you.  And  I  had  rather  see  you  buried  in 
your  grave,  than  grow  light,  loose,  wanton  or  profane :  God's 
secrets  in  the  holy  Scriptures  are  never  made  known  to  com 
mon  and  profane  spirits ;  and  therefore  be  sure  to  begin  and 


?/  fools  shall  be  destroyed.  Shun 


*  Tbej  wera  written  about  1674. 
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end  every  day  wherein  you  study,  with  earnest  prayer  to 
God ;  reading  some  part  of  the  Scripture  daily,  and  setting 
apart  some  time  in  the  day  (though  but  one  quarter  of  an 
hour)  for  meditations  of  the  things  of  God. 

2.  To  remember  that  these  are  times  of  much  know- 
ledge, and  therefore  one  almost  as  good  be  no  scholar,  as  not 
to  excel!  in  knowledge  ;  wherefore  abhor  one  hour  of  idle- 
ness, as  you  would  be  ashamed  of  one  hour  of  drunkenness. 
Though  I  would  not  have  you  study  late  in  the  night  usually, 
yet  know  that  God  will  curse  your  soul,  while  the  sin  of 
idleness  is  nourished,  which  hath  spoiled  so  many  hopeful 
youths  in  their  first  blossoming  in  the  college.  Hence  don't 
content  yourself  to  do  as  much  as  your  tutor  sets  you  about, 
but  know,  that  you  will  never  excel  in  learning,  unless  you 
do  somewhat  else  in  private  hours,  wherein  his  care  can  not 
reach  you. 

3.  To  make  your  studies  as  pleasant  and  as  fruitful  as  dan 
be,  first  by  singling  out  two  or  three  scholars,  the  most  godly, 
learned  and  studiouS;  and  such  as  you  can  love  best,  and 
such  as  will  most  love  you,  of  any  that  you  find  among  your 
equals,  as  also  some  that  are  superiors,  and  often  manage 
discourses  with  them  on  all  subjects  which  you  have  before 
you  ;  and  mark  diligently  what  occurred  remarkable  in  every 
one's  conferences,  disputations  and  other  exercises,  but  by 
no  means  letting  too  much  leak  away  by  visits.  Next  by 
having  a  variety  of  studies  before  you,  that  when  you  shall 
be  weary  of  one  book  or  theme,  you  may  have  recourse  with 
another.  Then,  by  prosecuting  studies  in  some  order  and 
method  ;  and  therefore,  every  year  at  least,  if  not  oftener, 
fixing  the  course  thereof,  so  as  you  may  not  allow  yourself 
to  be  ordinarily  therein  interrupted.  Fourthly,  by  giving  of 
difficult  studies  the  flower  of  your  thoughts,  and  not  suffer- 
ing any  difficulty  to  pass  you,  till  by  industry  or  inquiry,  you 
bave  mastered  it.  Fifthly,  by  keeping  an  appetite  for  studies, 
by  intermixing  meditation,  and  at  fit  seasons  recreation,  but 
by  such  as  might  moderately  stir  thee,  and  render  the  spirit 
more  lively  to  its  duties.  Sixthly,  by  making  of  choice  col- 
lections from  what  authors  you  peruse  and  having  proper 
indices  to  your  collections,  and  therewithal  contriving  still 
how  to  reduce  all  unto  your  more  particular  service  in  your 
exercises  or  otherwise.  Seventhly,  by  taking  pains  in  pre- 
paring for  your  recitations,  declamations,  disputations,  and 
not  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  hurry  them  off  indigestedly. 
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Reading  without  meditation  is  useless  ;  meditation  without 
reading  will  be  barren.  But  here  I  would  not  have  you  for- 
get a  speech  of  your  blessed  grandfather  to  a  scholar  that 
complained  to  him  of  a  bad  memory,  which  discouraged  him 
from  reading.  Lege,  lege,  aliquid  h?erebit.  That  sentence 
in  Proverbs  xiv.  23,  deserves  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold 
on  your  study-table,  "  In  all  labor  there  is  profit."  But, 
lastly,  by  praying  much  not  only  for  heavenly,  but  also  hu- 
man learning ;  for  reniember  that  prayer  at  Christ's  feet,  for 
all  the  learning  you  want,  shall  fetch  you  in  more  in  an  hour, 
than  possibly  you  may  get  by  all  the  books,  and  helps  yoo 
have  otherwise,  in  many  years. 

4.  To  be  grave  in  your  carriage  towards  all  the  scholars ; 
but  be  watchful  a^inst  the  two  great  sins  of  many  scholars, 
of  which  the  first  is  youthful  lusts,  speculative  wantonness, 
and  secret  filthiness,  for  which  God  blinds  and  hardens  young 
men's  hearts,  and  his  Holy  Spirit  departing  from  such  un- 
clean sties.  The  second  is  malignancy  and  secret  distase  of 
holiness,  and  the  power  of  godliness  and  the  professors  of  it. 
Both  of  these  sins  you  will  fall  into,  unto  your  own  perdi- 
tion, if  you  be  not  careful  of  your  company  ;  for  there  are, 
and  will  be  such  in  every  scholastical  society,  as  will  teach 
you  how  to  be  filthy,  and  how  to  jest,  and  scoff,  and  to  scorn 
at  godliness,  and  at  the  professors  thereof ;  whose  company 
I  charge  you  to  fly  as  from  the  devil,  and  abhor  ;  and  that 
you  may  be  kept  from  these  read  often  that  Scripture,  Pro- 
verbs ii.  10— 12,  16. 

5.  Remember  to  entreat  God  with  tears  before  you  come 
to  hear  any  sermon,  that  thereby  God  would  powerfully 
speak  to  your  heart,  and  make  his  truth  precious  to  you. 
Neglect  not  to  write  after  the  preacher  always  in  handsome 
books,  and  be  careful  always  to  preserve  and  peruse  the 
same.  And  upon  Sabbath  days  make  exceeding  conscience 
of  sanctification  ;  mix  not  your  other  studies,  much  less  vain 
and  carnal  discourses,  with  the  duties  of  that  holy  day,  but 
remember  that  command,  Leviticus  xix.  30 — "  Ye  shall  keep 


my  Sabbaths,  and  reverence  my  sanctuary :  I  am  the  Liord^ 
6.  Remember  that  whensoever  you  hear,  read,  or  conceive 
any  divine  truth, 'you  study  to  affect  your  heart  with  it.  Take 
heed  of  receiving  truth  into  your  head,  without  the  love  of  it 
in  your  heart,  lest  God  give  you  to  strong  delusions.  If  God 
reveal  any  truth  to  you,  be  sure  you  be  humbly  and  deeply 
thankful. 
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Art.  v.— RICHARD  BENTLEY. 

Richard  Bentley  was  born  Jan.  27,  1662,  at  Oulton, 
near  Wakefield,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  He  was 
taught  the  rudiments  of  Latin  by  his  mother,  and  received 
the  principal  part  of  his  education  preparatory  to  the  Uni- 
Tersity,  in  the  grammar  school  at  Wakefield,  under  Mr  John 
Baskerville.  He  entered  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  in  1676.  At  this  time  he  began  an  ac- 
quaintance, which  afterwards  became  an  intimate  friendship, 
with  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  was  then  Lucasian  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  Among  his  contemporaries  at  the  Uni- 
versity were  Garth*  and  William  Wotton.f  He  commenced 
bachelor  of  arts  after  the  usual  term,  and  was  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  appointed  head  master  of  the  grammar  school  at 
Spaulding  in  Lincolnshire.  During  this  year  he  was  selected 
by  Dr  Stillingfleet,|  then  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  as  the  private  tutor 

*  Samuel  Gartb,  author  of  the  Dispeniary,  well  known  ai  a  poet,  phjsi- 
dan,  and  philanthropist.  During  the  controyersy  with  Boyle  on  ithe  Epit- 
tl«B  of  Phalaria,  Garlh  inserted  iu  his  Dispensary  the  following  judgment 
of  the  combatants. 

So  diamonds  take  a  lustre  from  their  foil, 
And  to  a  Bentley  *tis  we  owe  a  Boyle. 

An  unfortunate  couplet,  as  posterity  have  reversed  hia  judgment. 

i  William  Wotton  was  not  only  a  uniyersity  contemporary  but  a  [friend 
through  life  of  Bentley.  It  is  testified  not  by  one,  but  by  many  persons  of 
sense  and  learning,  that  at  six  years  of  age  he  was  able  to  read  and  trans- 
late Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  to  which  at  s«yen  he  added  some  know- 
ledge of  the  Arabic  and  Syriac.  On  his  admission  at  Catharine  Hall,  in 
his  tenth  year,  the  master,  Dr  Eachard,  the  anatomist  of  Hobbes,  recorded, 
QuUelmus  WoUon^  infra  decern  annos^  nee  Hammondo  nee  GroHo  seeundus. 
When  he  proceeded  Bachelor  of  Arts,  he  was  acquainted  with  twelye 
languages ;  and  as  there  was  no  precedent  for  cranting  thai  degree  to  a 
boy  of  thirteen,  Dr  Humphrey  Gower,  one  of  the  Caput,  thought  fit  to 
pat  upon  record  a  notice  of  his  extraordinary  proficiency  in  every  species 
of  literature,  as  a  justification  of  the  University.  In  after  life  Wotton 
naintained  a  reputation  much  higher  than  is  generally  the  case  with  per- 
•one  famed  for  precocious  intellect  in  childhood. 

t  Edward  Stillin^fleet,  of  whom  Bentley  says,  "  that  by  hie  vast  and  com- 
prehensive genius  he  is  as  great  in  all  parts  oi  learning,  as  the  greatest 
next  himself  are  in  any."  He  was  the  confidential  adviser  of  Queen  Mary, 
in  the  matter  of  ecclesiastical  patronage.  It  is  said  that  a  nobleman  dining 
with  Bentley,  at  the  Bishop's,  was  struck  with  his  powers  of  conversation, 
aikl  remarked  afler  dinner,  that  chaplain  of  yours  is  an  extraordinary 
MD."  Yea,**  said  Stillingfleet, «  had  he  but  the  gift  of  humiUty,  he 
would  be  the  moat  extraordinary  man  in  Eorope." 
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of  his  son.  In  this  station  he  resided  in  London  for  several 
years,  having  free  access  to  the  noble  library  of  his  patron, 
and  mingling  with  the  refined  society  of  that  city.  In  this 
period  of  his  tutorship  "  he  wrote,  before  he  was  twenty  four 
years  of  age,  a  sort  of  Hexapla  ;  a  thick  volume  in  quarto, 
in  the  first  column  of  which  he  inserted  every  word  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  alphabetically ;  and  in  five  other  columns  all 
the  various  interpretations  of  those  words  in  the  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  Vulgate  Latin,  Septuagint  and  Aquila  Symmachus 
and  Theodotion,  that  occur  in  the  whole  Bible.  This  he  made 
for  his  own  use,  to  know  the  Hebrew,  not  from  the  late 
Rabbins,  but  from  the  ancient  versions ;  when  bating  Arabic, 
Persic,  and  iEthiopic,  he  read  over  the  whole  Polyglot."  In 
the  same  period  he  wrote  another  quarto  volume,  containing 
the  various  readings  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible,  which 
are  found  in  the  ancient  versions,  which  though  done  in 
those  green  years,  would  make  a  second  part  of  the  famous 
Capella's  Critica  Sacra."  He  was  also  accustomed  to  pre- 
pare indexes  of  the  authors  quoted  by  the  scoliasts,  &c. 
From  this  it  appears  that  his  labors  were  bestowed  upon 
theological  subjects  and  a  preparation  for  orders,  and  that 
classical  philology,  in  which  he  afterwards  became  the  fore- 
most of  English  scholars,  was  made  subordinate,  for  we  can 
hardly  suppose  it  neglected. 

In  1689,  Bentley  accompanied  young  Stillingfleet  to  Ox- 
ford, where  he  entered  Wadham  College.  Bentley  was  here 
made  Master  of  Arts,  a  degree  which  he  had  before  received 
at  Cambridge.  He  soon  buried  himself  in  the  rich  libraries 
of  Oxford,  and  began  by  collating  three  manuscripts  of 
Hoephsestion,  with  annotations.  The  next  year  he  was  or- 
dained deacon,  and  made  chaplain  to  Dr  Stillingfleet,  who 
had  been  promoted  by  King  William,  to  the  see  of  Worces- 
ter. He  was  here  strongly  urged,  by  friends  who  knew  his 
powers  and  habits,  to  publish  the  remains  of  the  Greek  Lex- 
icographers, a  work  which  it  was  supposed  would  fill  four 
folio  volumes.  The  plan  was  abandoned  ;  not  however  till 
Bentley  had  made  five  thousand  corrections  in  the  text  of 
Hesychius.  About  this  time  a  plan  was  formed  of  publish- 
ing the  chronicle  of  Johannes  Malelas,  a  work  of  value  only 
for  the  fragments  quoted  in  it  from  writers  whose  works  have 
perished.  Dr  Mill  was  the  editor.  He  showed  the  sheets 
as  they  came  from  the  press,  to  Bentley,  who  wrote  commeoti 
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principally  on  the  text,  which  were  appended  to  the  edition 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  editor.  They  are  valuable  for 
the  critical  sagacity  and  skill  they  display,  being  chiefly  resto- 
rations of  passages  partly  quoted,  and  of  verses  from  the  old 
poets  in  which  the  metre  had  been  confused  by  the  trans- 
criber, as  well  as  for  vast  and  accurate  learning.  This 
work  established  his  fame  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  the  year  1691  the  honorable  Robert  Boyle  had  by  will 
appropriated  fifty  pounds  a  year  to  maintain  a  permanent 
lectureship  against  infidelity.  Bentley  was  chosen  to  deliver 
the  first  lectures.  This  was  no  slight  compliment  to  a  young 
man,  who  had  not  yet  taken  priest's  orders.  In  1693  he 
was  appointed  librarian  to  the  King,  by  which  he  was  acci- 
dentally involved  in  a  celebrated  and  curious  controversy. 
It  had  been  for  some  time  the  practice  of  Dr  Aldrich,  the 
head  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  to  encourage  his  best  scho- 
hrs  every  year  to  exercise  and  show  their  learning,  by  pub- 
fishing  an  edition  of  some  classical  author.  Charles  Boyle, 
a  young  man  of  fine  taste  and  scholarship  was  this  year 
chosen  editor,  and  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris  as  the  material  of 
the  edition.  These  epistles  were  selected  probably  for  the 
authority  and  consequence  given  them  by  an  opinion  of  Sir 
William  Temple,  who  in  opposition  to  Fontenelle  and  others, 
maintained  the  superiority  of  the  ancients  over  the  moderns^ 
add  in  proof  of  his  assertion  that  the  oldest  books  extant  are 
the  best  of  their  kind,  mentioned  Esop's  Fables  and  the 
Epistles  of  Phalaris  strongly  afllirming  their  antiquity,  and 
passing  a  high  encomium  on  their  merit.  To  aid  in  prepar- 
ing his  edition,  Boyle  was  desirous  of  obtaining  a  manuscript 
of  the  author  belonging  to  the  Royal  Library,  and  applied 
to  Bentley  for  it.  By  fault  of  the  agent  whom  he  employed, 
he  foiled  to  get  it,  and  when  he  put  out  the  edition,  he  re- 
flected somewhat  severely  in  his  preface  on  Bentley,  through 
whose  dislike  he  thought  he  had  failed  of  the  desired  col- 
lation. His  resentment  was  increased  by  a  remark  of 
Bentley's  that  the  episdes  were  spurious  and  not  worth  re- 
imnting.  Bentley  was  induced  by  his  friend  Wotton  to 
write  an  essay  on  their  genuineness,  which  was  published  as 
an  appendix  to  Wotton's  Reflections  on  ancient  learning. 
In  this  he  demonstrates  beyond  a  doubt  that  they  are  spun- 
OQS,  by  arguments  drawn  from  chronology,  and  from  their 
s^,  ODotents,  and  late  appearance.  To  this  the  coterie  of 
27 
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Christ  Church  replied,  assailing  the  character,  since  they 
could  not  refute  the  argument  of  Bentley  ;  and  Swift,  who  wai 
then  in  the  family  of  Sir  William  Temple,  added  a  chapter 
to  his  Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  soon  after  wrote  his  Battle  of  the 
Books.  The  reply  was  thought  triumphant,  and  the  wits  of 
Cambridge  printed  a  caricature,  in  which  Phalaris  appears 
forcing  Bentley  into  the  brazen  throat  of  the  bull,  while  un- 
derneath is  written  I  had  rather  be  roasted  than  Boyled." 
Next  year  however  he  published  an  enlarged  edition  of  his 
dissertation,  in  which  every  position  taken  by  his  oppo- 
nents was  attacked  and  destroyed,  their  personalities  answer- 
ed, and  the  original  argument  enforced  and  demonstrated, 
to  their  utter  confusion  and  discomfiture ;  the  whole  written 
with  so  much  severity  of  sarcasm,  so  inexhaustible  learning, 
and  such  elegant  strength  of  style,  that  he  fairly  extin- 
guished them,  and  confirmed  his  own  reputation  as  the 
master  of  English  critics.  His  manifest  supremacy  gained 
him,  though  the  graduate  of  another  college,  the  Mastership 
of  Trinity  College,  which  became  vacant  in  1699. 

Trinity  College  was  founded  by  King  Henry  VIII,  about 
one  month  before  his  death,  and  endowed  with  revenues 
taken  from  the  dissolved  monasteries.  After  experiencing 
some  difficulties  from  the  conflict  of  the  popish  and  reformed 
churches,  it  rose  rapidly  under  Elizabeth,  and  till  the  civil 
troubles  under  Charles  I.,  flourished  in  a  manner  unexampled 
in  the  history  of  academical  institutions.  During  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  1.  a  greater  number  of  Bishops  pro- 
ceeded from  this,  than  from  any  other  society.  Lord  Coke 
and  Lord  Bacon  were  among  its  sons.  Six  of  the  translators 
of  the  Bible  were  resident  Fellows  of  Trinity.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  might  claim  the  two 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  no  less  than  seven 
other  principal  prelates  of  the  English  bench.  Donne, 
Cowley,  and  Dryden  received  their  academical  educatipn 
there.  Under  the  Commonwealth  all  the  royalist  Fellows 
were  expelled,  and  though  under  Charles  IL  its  privileges 
and  dignities  were  restored,  its  prosperity  flowed  in  a  less 
ample  tide.  Yet  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  John  Pearson 
and  Isaac  Barrow  were  successively  Masters,  and  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  for  many  years  a  resident  Fellow.  The  relaxation 
of  discipline  and  the  filling  of  vacancies  by  letters  mandatory 
from  the  Kingp  and  a  neglect  of  the  old  system  of  academ- 
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ical  study  aided  the  decline  which  the  agitations  of  the  times 
bad  commenced. 

The  appointment  of  Bentley,  who  was  of  another  college 
and  had  not  for  many  years  resided  at  Cambridge,  was  at 
the  outset  unpopular,  and  the  dislike  to  him  was  increased 
by  his  arbitrary  and  novel  decisions,  and  his  capricious  and 
unaccommodating  temper.  He  was  involved  in  an  almost 
perpetual  course  of  quarrels  and  lawsuits  with  the  college 
and  the  Visitor,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  which  embittered  his  life, 
and  deprived  the  learned  world  of  much  it  might  have  hoped 
for  from  his  Unbounded  learning  and  unparalleled  sagacity. 
Yet  he  retained  much  of  his  literary  zeal,  kept  up  a  various 
correspondence,  aided  in  the  perfecting  of  the  University 
press,  and  the  improvement  of  the  Library. 

In  1706,  he  put  to  the  press  his  edition  of  Horace. 
Through  haste,  and  unfortunately,  the  text  was  struck  off 
before  the  notes  were  written  and  it  became  necessary  for 
Bentley,  in  preparing  his  notes,  to  defend  his  daring  and 
often  rash  emendations,  with  all  the  skill  and  verbal  subtlety 
of  which  he  was  master.  His  many  collegiate  occupations 
left  him  little  leisure  for  such  a  work,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  prepare  piecemeal,  during  vacations.  Among  the  learned 
foreigners  with  whom  he  now  corresponded,  were  Spanheira,* 
Graevius,'!'  Kuster,|  and  Hemsterhuis.^^    While  this  great 

*  Ezekiel  Spanheim  was  born  at  Geneva,  in  1629.  He  went  in  1642  with 
his  father  to  Leyden,  and  became  the  friend  of  Heinsus  and  Salmasias.  In 
165 L  he  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  of  Theology  in  Geneva,  but  pre- 
ferred to  talie  charge  of  the  education  of  the  son  of  the  elector  palatine. 
He  was  employed  by  him  in  several  diplomatic  services,  and  afterwHrda 
was  induced  to  enter  the  service  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  ennobled  him. 
He  went  as  Prussian  ambassador  to  London  in  1702,  and  died  there  in  1710. 
Hia  most  important  literary  works  are  a  Commentary  on  Callimachus  and 
Aristophanes,  a  dissertation  on  the  medals  of  the  ancients,  in  2  vols,  folio. 
His  father,  Frederic,  was  professor  of  divinity  at  Geneva  and  I^vden,  and 
bti  brother  Frederic  at  Heidelberg  in  1665,  and  at  Leyden  in  1670. 

f  John  George  Grsvius  was  born  in  Naumburg  in  Saxony,  in  1632.  He 
•tndied  in  the  Universities  of  Leipsic  and  Amsterdam,  and  succeeded  J. 
F.  Gronovius,  as  Professor  at  Deventer.  He  was  aAerwards  invited  to  the 
ehair  of  history  and  rhetoric  at  Utrecht,  which  he  held  41  y^ears.  He  died 
ill  1703.  Among  his  liierarj  works  are  an  excellent  edition  of  Cicero's 
Oratitins,  and  of  Suetonius,  Hesiod,  &.c.  He  likewise  published  two  large 
coUections  of  antiquities,  Thtsaurut  jintiquUatum  Romanarum  in  12  vols. 
fbl.,and  Thesaurus  AtUiqiiitatum  IttUiat^  6  vols,  fo I. 

X  Ludolf  Kuster,  a  Westphalian.  He  was  Greek  professor  at  an  academy 
in  Berlin  and  had  receivea  the  royal  pormission  to  travel  to  foreign  uni- 
vmitiM.   He  resided  some  time  at  Cambridge,  at  the  inttance  of  BeDtlej, 
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work,  his  Horace,  remained  on  his  hands,  he  still  was  busied 
in  classical  labors,  and  wrote  an  extended  series  of  notes  to 
Da  vies'  edition  of  Cicero's  Tusculan  Questions.  These 
notes  are  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive,  and  show  a 
great  knowledge  of  the  philosophical  writings  of  Cicero,  in 
addition  to  many  ingenious  corrections  of  corrupted  metrical 
fragments  of  ancient  Latin  poets.  Detained  from  longer 
labors  by  college  quarrels,  he  found  time  to  review  LeClerc's 
edition  of  the  fragments  of  Philemon  and  Menander.  This 
work  published  in  1709,  by  a  man  of  great  scholarship, 
seems  to  have  been  so  defective  and  mutilated  as  to  be  al- 
most worthless.  This  review,  which  was  published  at 
Utrecht  by  Burmann,*  under  the  title  of  Phileleutherus  Lip- 
to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  by  Grsviug.  He  was  occupied  here  maioly 
on  an  edition  of  Suidas,  and  labored  with  so  much  diligence  that  in  foar 
years  his  work  was  completed  in  three  massy  folios.  He  attended  as  the 
rppiesentative  of  Cambridge,  at  the  centenary  celebration  of  the  UniT«r- 
sity  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  in  1706.  On  account  of  snme  slight  he  rt* 
ceived  at  Berlin  he  resigned  his  professorship,  and  returned  to  Utrecht, 
where  he  commenced  an  edition  of  Hesychiu«,  and  pnblfshed  one  of  Aristo- 
phanes. In  1713  he  went  to  Paris,  became  a  Catholic,  received  a  pension 
cf  2000  livres,  and  was  appointf  d  a  member  of  the  Academie  des  Inscrip- 
tions. He  here  devoted  himself  with  so  iotensu  application  to  his  great 
project  of  an  edition  of  Hesychius,  that  his  health  was  undermined  and  he 
died  in  1716. 

§  Tiberius  Hemsterhuia  was  born  at  Groningen  in  1685.  Fie  entered  the 
school  of  that  city  and  devoted  himself  theie  chiefly  to  mathematical  stu- 
dies. He  resided  some  time  at  Ley  den,  and  befi>re  20  years  of  age  was 
made  professor  of  mathematics  at  Amsterdam.  Ho  here  entered  on  hit 
glorious  career  of  philology,  and  before  he  was  nineteen,  by  the  advice  of 
the  vetersn  Grtevius,  he  undertook  to  complete  an  edition  of  Julius  Pollux 
the  lexicographer,  three  books  of  which  had  been  left  unfinished  by  Led- 
erlin.  This  led  him  into  a  correspondence  with  Bentley,  whoso  corrections 
of  those  points  in  which  he  thought  himself  most  perfect,  the  restoration 
of  the  comic  fragments,  so  discouraged  him  that  for  two  months  he  refused 
to  open  a  Greek  book.  He  soon  however  resumed  his  studies  with  greater 
ardor,  and  almost  rivalled  Bentley  in  his  peculiar  province,  becoming  the 
most  profound  srammarian  and  critic  of  his  age.  We  are  mainly  indebted 
to  him  for  the  founding  of  the  Analogical  School  of  studv  for  the  Greek 
language.  Salmasius  and  Joseph  Scaliger  had  prepared  the  way.  His 
principal  works  are  the  edition  of  Pollux  above  mentioned,  an  edition  of 
the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes,  and  of  select  dialogues  of  Lucian.  He  died  in 
1756.  Ruhnken  and  Valcknaer  were  his  pupils.  His  son,  Francis  Hem- 
Bterhuis,  was  also  distinguished  for  his  classical  and  philosophical  attain- 
ments. 

*  The  Burroann  family  originated  at  Cologne  Francis;  who  was  born  in 
1632,  was  a  theologian  at  Utrecht,  where  he  died  m  1669.  Peter,  his  son, 
was  born  at  Utrecht  in  1668,  and  studied  ther^*  and  at  Ley  den.  In  16d8  be 
became  Doctor  of  Law,  and  devoted  himself  to  that  profession.  In  1696 
be  was  made  Profeieor  of  History  and  Rhetoric  at  Uueeht,  and  nAerwavto 
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iensis,  exposed  the  ignorance  and  presumption  of  the  editor 
fith  the  keenest  irony,  and  contains  many  emendations  of 
be  text  conceived  in  Bentley's  happiest  style  and  for  tKe 
ntsmt.  part  certain  and  irrefragable. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1711,  Bentley  completed  the 
loles  to  his  Horace.  It  appeared  either  by  accident  or  de- 
%ti  on  the  birth-day  of  the  poet  himself,  and  was  dedicated 
n  a  highly  complimentary  preface,  to  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
>zford.  The  greater  part  of  the  notes  were  written  in  the 
pace  of  five  months,  a  space  too  brief  for  anything  but  per- 
fect self-confidence  and  incredible  labor.  This  work  is  a 
pecimen  of  both  the  excellencies  and  faults  of  Bentley, 
bmonstrating  unequalled  erudition,  and  wonderful  critical 
■gacity,  and  at  the  same  time,  licentiousness  of  emendation 
Jid  insufferable  arrogance  The  alterations  of  the  common 
eadings  of  Horace  were  between  seven  and  eight  hundred 
ti  number,  and  were  all  introduced  into  the  text.  Many  of 
hem  are  supported  by  old  editions  and  manuscripts,  but  the 
Bost  are  purely  conjectural,  and  though  they  are  defended 
Qigeniously  and  often  convincingly,  he  was  himself  con- 
tiained  to  acknowledge  a  regret  for  about  twenty.  Of  his 
foposed  alterations  the  greater  part  are  dubious,  many  un- 
leoessary,  others  harsh  and  improbable.  It  called  forth  a 
i08t  of  critics,  by  whom  he  was  assailed  with  every  sort  of 
reapon,  grave  refutation,  irony,  and  ridicule. 

In  1717  Bentley  was  elected  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity, 
lie  subject  of  his  Prelection  was  the  genuineness  of  John 

7,  which  he  rejected  as  spurious.  However  deserving  of 
Im  office  he  might  have  been  on  the  ground  of  scholarship , 
oe  can  hardly  doubt  that  his  rude  temper,  and  quarrelsome 
fe  fully  justified  the  opposition  he  experienced.  His  elec- 
iOQ  seems  to  have  been  compassed  by  a  manceuvre  hardly 
>  have  been  expected  from  a  candidate  for  a  divinity  chair. 

We  pass  over  his  suits  in  the  King's  Bench,  his  quarrels 
rith  Colbach  and  Middleton,  and  his  projected  editions  of 

f  Greek.  He  became  Profesior  of  Eloqaence,  History,  and  Greek,  at 
<tydeii  in  1715,  and  died  in  1741.  He  pablisbed  editioni  of  man?  Latin 
liwire,  whicb  are  diatin^ished  for  tbe  learning  and  aeeoraejr  diaplajed  in 
haiB.  Among  tbem  were  Phaedrna,  Locan,  Petroniua  Arbiter,  oc.  The 
dbrence  in  the  text  ia  to  him.  Peter  Burmann,  hia  nephew,  born  in  1713. 
MiMBor  of  Eloquence  al  Franeeker  in  1735,  and  of  ancient  langnagee  and 
r  poetry  at  Anuterdam,  wm  alao  deyoted  to  philology,  and  toe  editor  of 
Ittygoodeditloiifof  tlieelaarice.  He  died  ui  1778. 
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the  New  Testament,  and  of  a  series  of  classics  in  usum 
Frederici  Principis,  to  his  edition  of  Terence.  This  seems 
to  have  been  a  favorite  work,  and  early  and  long  contem* 

Elated.  In  1724  Dr  Hare,  a  former  intimate  friend  of  Bent- 
iy,  though  of  late  there  had  been  much  coldness  between 
them,  published  an  edition  of  Terence,  in  which  he  took 
great  pains  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  metres.  Indeed  the 
metres  throughout  were  marked,  and  by  an  unfortunate  mis- 
take of  Bentley's  instructions  from  which  he  had  plainly  de- 
rived all  his  knowledge  of  the  subject,  one  species  was  uni- 
formly marked  wrong.  Bentley  considered  this  an  intrusion 
on  his  premises  and  an  unfair  abuse  of  his  former  kindness, 
and  was  particularly  incensed  as  Hare  had  made  some  insin- 
uations against  him.  He  immediately  resolved  to  crush  his 
rival  by  an  edition  of  his  own.  It  appeared  in  1725.  The 
notes  were  written  at  the  rale  of  a  comedy  a  week,  and  con- 
tain the  illustration  and  vindication  of  a  thousand  changes 
in  the  text.  They  are  compact,  pertinent,  and  full  of  bitter 
rebuke  of  Hare.  This  work  though  disfigured  by  Bendey's 
besetting  sin  of  conjectural  emendation,  gives  probably  the 
best  text  of  Terence  that  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world. 
Prefixed  to  the  edition  is  his  essay  on  the  metres  of  Terence, 
the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  account  that  has  ever  yet 
been  written  of  that  difficult  subject. 

Just  before  this  period,  the  Bishoprick  of  Bristol  was  of- 
fered to  Bentley,  through  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  When 
it  was  declined,  his  grace  asked  "  what  sort  of  preferment 
he  expected  or  desired  "  such  preferment,"  replied  Bent- 
ley,   as  would  not  induce  me  to  desire  an  exchange." 

We  have  space  only  to  mention  his  disastrous  undertaking 
to  edit  Milton,  a  work  for  which  his  critical  sagacity  did  not 
qualify  him,  and  for  which  his  want  of  imagination  utterly 
unfitted  him.  The  notion  in  which  this  work  originated,  if 
it  were  not  rather  a  fiction  devised  to  justify  it,  was  that 
numerous  errors  had  been  foisted  into  the  text  by  the  copy- 
ist, which  Milton,  being  blind,  could  not  detect.  We  give 
a  single  specimen  of  his  notes.    It  is  upon  B.  IVy323. 

"  Adam,  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  born 
His  sons,  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve." 

I'll  not  believe  this  distich  to  be  Milton's.  The  sense 
is  entirely  expressed  in  the  lines  preceding;  and  the  dictkm 
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is  very  vicious.  Adam  *  the  goodliest  of  his  sons,'  Eve  *  the 
fairest  of  her  daughter/  which  in  strict  construction  implies 
him  to  have  been  one  of  his  sons,  and  her  one  of  her  daugh- 
ters. Besides,  his  sons,  her  daughters  ;  as  if  his  sons  were 
not  hers,  and  her  daughters  his.  He  might  have  avoided 
the  fault  of  expression  thus  : 

Adam,  a  goodlier  man  than  men  since  born 
His  sons,  and  fairer  than  her  daughters  Eve. 

But  the  whole  is  silly,  superfluous,  and  spurious." 

On  the  fourteenth  of  July,  1742,  Bentley  died,  having 
just  completed  his  eightieth  year.  His  literary  character  we 
need  not  commend,  his  ambition,  selfishness,  and  arrogance 
we  would  gladly  forget.* 


Art.  VI.— the  HISTORY  OF  MERCHANT  TAYLORS'  SCHOOL.f 

The  great  establishments  which  have  been  founded  in  this 
country  for  the  advancement  of  learning,  generally  look  to 
kings  as  their  nursing  fathers  and  queens  as  their  nursing 
mothers ;  to  churchmen,  when  the  church  possessed  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  kingdom's  wealth  and  the  power  of  the 
state  ;  and  to  a  scarce  inferior  source,  the  piety  of  individ- 
uals distinguished  for  their  wealth  and  their  virtues.  At 
length  commerce  also,  when  commerce  began  to  rear  its 
head  and  become  a  column  of  support  to  the  growing  pros- 
perity of  the  nation,  had  its  share  in  promoting  science  and 
encouraging  learning  ;  and  it  is  suSicient,  without  enlarging 
on  a  subject  where  the  allotted  space  can  allow  of  little  more 
than  a  few  historical  notices,  to  come  at  once  to  the  example 
which  has  been  afforded  by  the  Merchant  Taylor's  Company 
of  London. 

The  origin  of  this  company,  with  the  progressive  details 

*  The  above  imperfect  sketch  has  been  taken,  often  verbatim,  from 
Monk's  Life  of  Bentley.  This  work  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  valu- 
able, for  the  literary  history  of  those  times. 

t  We  have  a  series  of  articles  containing  the  history  of  the  principal 
schools  or  colleges  in  England,  such  as  Eton,  Westminster,  Slc.  We  have 
■elected  the  account  of  the  Merchant  Taylors*  School  as  b«8t  suiting  the 
erowded  state  of  our  pagee. 
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of  its  history  ;  the  kings  and  princes,  the  nobles  and  prelates, 
the  naval  and  military  heroes,  and  municipal  magistrates, 
who  have  been  admitted  into  its  fraternity,  with  the  current 
of  charity  which,  from  century  to  century,  has  flowed  through 
it,  will  naturally  excite  an  honorable  pride  in  the  bosoms  of 
those  who  have  received  their  education  in  that  school  which 
was  founded  by  it. 

This  brief  narrative,  or  historical  sketch,  of  the  Company 
of  Merchant  Taylors  and  its  School  which  follows,  is  taken, 
and  in  some  measure  literally  copied,  from  a  work  which 
confers  no  common  honor  on  the  industry,  ingenuity,  and 
antiquarian  research  of  its  author  :♦  and  so  far  from  apolo- 
gizing for  what  these  pages  have  borrowed  from  it,  their 
compiler  has  rather  to  lament,  that  it  is  not  in  his  power  to 
heighten  their  interest  and  extend  their  information  by  addi- 
tional extracts. 

The  worshipful  Company  of  Merchant  Taylors,  the  foun- 
ders of  this  distinguished  seminary  of  learning  which  bears 
their  name,  have,  in  the  language  of  Stow,  been  a  guild  or 
fraternity  time  out  of  mind,  by  the  name  of  Taylors  and 
Linen-Armorers  ;  as  it  appears  that  Edward  I.  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  his  reign,  confirmed  this  guild  under  the  afore- 
said names,  and  gave  to  the  brethren  thereof  leave  and 
licence  every  Midsummer  to  hold  a  feast,  and  then  chuse 
them  a  governor  or  master,  with  wardens.f  This  society 
was  afterwards  incorporated  by  letters  patent  of  the  fifth  of 
Edward  IV.  in  the  year  1466,  and  they  soon  after  received 
a  grant  of  arms,  nearly  the  same  as  those  borne  by  the  pre- 
sent company.  But  many  of  the  members  being  great  and 
opulent  merchants,  and  Henry  VII.  enrolled  among  them, 
as  several  of  his  royal  progenitors  had  been,  that  monarch, 
by  his  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal,  in  the  year  1530, 
was  pleased  to  reincorporate  the  society  by  the  name  of  the 
Masters  and  Wardens  of  the  Merchant  Taylors  of  the  Fra- 
ternity of  St  John  the  Baptist  in  the  city  of  London  ;  and, 
as  appears  by  the  oath  prescribed  to  be  taken  by  every  person 
admitted  on  the  livery,  provision  was  made  that  the  company 

•  The  History  of  Merchant  Taylors'  Sekooly  by  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Wilton,  B. 
D.  Second  Undermaster. 

t  Stow's  Survsy,  toI.  ii.  p.  227. 
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should,  in  all  times  to  come,  consist  of  men  fearmg  God, 
honoring  the  king,  and  loving  the  brotherhood.* 

Their  spacious  and  stately  hall  in  Threadneedle  street  was 
not  only  at  the  service  of  their  fellow-citizens,  whenever 
public  processions  required  a  place  of  rendezvous  more  com- 
modious than  what  the'taverns  of  the  metropolis  could  then 
aflford,  but  was  often  the  scene  of  royal  entertainments,  more 
splendid  and  magnificent  than  the  most  gaudy  fetes  of  the 
present  day.f 

The  names  of  sovereign,  royal,  noble,  and  eminent  per- 
sons of  all  the  superior  ranks  in  Ufe,  who  have  been  enrolled 
in  the  fraternity  of  this  company,  are  such  as  must  give  it  an 
unrivalled  distinction.  They  display  ten  kings  of  England  ; 
four  foreign  potentates ;  twentythree  princes  and  dukes  ; 
Afty  earls;  twentyseven  prelates ;  fortythree  barons,  &c.  ; 
Jive  eminent  naval  and  military  characters  below  the  peerage ; 
and  twentyeight  lord  mayors  of  London.^ 

But  it  is  not  on  these  adventitious  honors,  adds  the  histo- 
rian, that  the  glory  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company, 
however  brightened  by  them,  is  permanently  founded :  it 
originates  in  the  use  which  they  have  always  made  of  the 

*  "  From  various  documents  it  appears,  that  the  proper  chartered  names  of 
the  company  is  not  Merchant  Toi/orj,  as  sometimes  wiitten,  but  Marchauni 
Tayfors  ;  and,  I  trust,  the  Taylors  with  a  y  will  keep  out  the  Tailors  with 
an  t,  especially  as  (without  meaning  anything  uncivil  to  a  trade  conducive 
to  our  personal  comfort)  the  latter  mode  of  spelling  must  unavoidably  lead 
the  public  to  suppose,  that  the  company  is  composed  of  men  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  make  clothes :  whereas  there  are  none  of  that  trade  on  the 
court  of  the  company,  and  of  the  three  hundred  on  the  livery,  which  is 
open  to  men  of  all  professions,  not  ten  are  to  be  found  who  are  tailors  bj 
trade.  As  for  the  Merchant  Taylors  of  old  time,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
they  were  principally  engaged  m  manufacturing  pavilions  for  our  kinffs, 
robes  of  state  for  our  nobles,  and  tents,  &.c.  for  our  soldiers :  hence  the 
arms  they  bear — a  pavilion  between  two  royal  mantles.  Nor  is  it  unde- 
serving of  notice,  that  when  latinized,  they  were  never  called  by  any  term 
implying^  makers  of  ordinary  garments,  but  Mercatores  Scissores ;  and 
though  Taylors  with  a  or  Tailors  with  an  t,  is  equally  derived  from  the 
French  verb  Tailler,  to  cut,  it  is  not  unusual,  in  our  language,  for  a  word, 
having  two  acceptations,  to  acquire  in  time  a  variety  in  its  spelling,  for  the 
better  marking  of  its  several  senses :  and,  therefore,  since,  on  the  authority 
of  Dr  Johnson,  the  makers  of  clothes  should  be  spelled  TailorSy  I  would 
suggest  that  they,  whose  business  was  not  of  that  limited  nature,  ought  to 
retain  the  old  orthography,  which  even  Mr  Fennant,  in  his  Account  of 
London,  does  not  disturb,  though  he  seems  anxious  enough  to  identify  the 
Merchant  Taylors  of  London  with  the  Tailors  throughout  the  kingdom." 
tfilson's  Hist,  of  Merchant  Taylors*  School.   Note  to  preface,  p.  18. 

t  Ibid,  pref  22. 

t  See  the  list  at  large,  ibid.  pp.  25, 27,  ut  tujfra. 
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great  estates  belonging  to  them ;  by  being  from  age  to  age 
the  almoners  of  the  ^nevolent,  and  discharging  their  trust 
with  integrity  and  honor.  Nor  is  it  the  least  of  their  good 
works,  that  they  employed  the  superfluity  of  their  wealth  in 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  their  school  for  classi* 
cal  education  ;  and,  amidst  all  the  revolutions  of  their  affairs, 
preserved  an  unshaken  attachment  to  the  interests  of  learn* 
ing  and  religion,  thereby  displaying  a  wisdom  as  weliai 
munificence  of  character  that  no  commercial  fraternity  has 
ever  displayed  but  itself. 

The  Merchant  Taylor's  Company  manifested  their  design 
of  founding  a  Grammar  School,  according  to  Stow,  some 
time  between  July  1560,  and  May  1561  ;*  and  part  of  the 
manner  of  the  Rose,  in  the  parish  of  St  Lawrence  Pountney 
(a  mansion  which  had  successively  belonged  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  and  the  EsltIs  of 
Sussex,)  being  considered  as  an  eligible  building  for  the  pur- 
pose, Mr  Richard  Hills,  a  leading  member  of  the  court, 
generously  contributed  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds,  a 
very  large  sum  in  those  days,  towards  the  purchase  of  It : 
but  the  institution  was  not  completely  organized  till  the  24th 
of  September,  1561,  on  which  day  the  statutes  were  framed, 
and  a  schoolmaster  elected  .f 

The  statutes,  of  which  this  is  a  brief  abstract,  are  intro- 
duced with  the  following  preamble : 

"  Whereas  the  Maister,  Wardens,  and  Assistants,  in  the 
names  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Marchaunt  Taylors  in  Lon- 
don, have,  for  the  better  education  and  bringing  up  of  chil- 
dren in  good  manners  and  literature,  erected  a  schoole  within 
the  parish  of  St  Laurence  Pountney  in  London,  and  also 
meete  and  convenient  lodgings  for  a  Schoolmaster  and  three 
Ushers  to  inhabite  and  dwell  in ;  and  for,  because  nothing 
can  contynue  long  and  endure  in  good  order  without  lawes 
and  statutes  in  that  behalf  provided,  therefore  they,  the  said 
Maister,  Wardens,  and  Assistants,  have  fully  concluded, 
agreed,  and  decreed,  and  by  these  presents  do  conclude, 
agree,  and  decree,  that  the  said  schoole  shall  be  directed  and 
contynued,  and  to  have  contynuance,  by  God's  grace,  for- 
ever, in  such  manner  and  forme,  and  according  as  hereafter 
is  expressed,  mencioned,  and  declared,  viz. 

*  Stow's  Survey^  b.  i.  p.  169. 
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n.the  grammar  schoole  founded  in  the  parish  of  St  Lau- 
oe  Pountney  in  London,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God 
I-  thousand  fyve  hundred  sixtyone,  by  this  worshipful 
mpany  of  the  Marchaunt  Taylors  of  the  citty  of  London, 
iie  honor  of  Christ  Jesu,  shall  be  first  an  High  Master, 
b  High  Master,  in  doctrine,  learning,  and  teaching,  shall 
set  all  the  schoole  :  he  shall  be  chosen  by  the  right  wor- 
pful  the  Master,  Wardens,  and  Assistants  of  the  said 
mpany  of  Marchaunt  Taylors,  with  such  advise  and  coun- 
i  of  well-learned  men  as  they  can  gett ;  a  man  in  body 
ale,  sober,  discrete,  honest,  vertuous,  and  learned  in  good 
I  deane  Latine  literature,  and  also  in  Greeke ;  a  wedded 
D,  a  single  man,  or  a  priest  that  hath  no  benefice  with 
oflBce,  nor  service  that  may  lett  his  due  business  in  the 
oole.  He  is  to  continue  in  possession  of  his  office  while 
does  his  duty,  and  is  not  of  his  own  mind  to  give  notice 
bis  departure  without  a  warning  of  twelve  months  :  nor 
lie  to  be  absent  more  than  twenty  working  days  from  the 
loole  in  the  year  (conjunctim  aut  divisim,)  without  some 

Et  or  allowable  cause :  that  he  shall  have  a  house  and 
^  igs  free  of  rent,  where  he  may  dwell  and  keep  hows- 
Id  to  his  power  ;  but  is  not  permitted  to  have  or  teach  at 
e  time  with  the  schoole  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
lolars  :  one  hundred  of  which  are  to  be  taught  for  nothing, 
y  at  two  shillings  per  quarter,  and  the  remaining  hundred 
five  shillings  per  quarter,  according  to  their  respective 
aditions  and  situations. 

There  shall  also  be  one  Chief  Usher,  or  Under-Master,  of 
)  same  character  and  qualities  as  the  High  Master,  by 
looi  he  shall  be  appointed,*  and  to  whom,  in  case  of  va- 
iifji  he  shall  succeed.  When  his  election  is  approved  by 
9  Master  and  Wardens,  he  shall  also  have  his  lodgings  as- 
jped ;  and  he  is  subject  to  the  same  periods  of  absence 
d  terms  of  resignation  as  have  been  already  mentioned. 
In  case  of  curable  or  temporary  sickness,  the  full  stipends 
a  to  be  continued,  and  the  other  Masters  or  Ushers  are  to 
idertake  the  whole  duty  :  but  if  it  should  so  happen  that 

*  The  compaDy  soon  found  it  necessary  to  reserve  to  themselves  the  ap- 
untment  of  the  under  teachers ;  and,  bj  so  doing,  they  rendered  the  eitu- 
•B  more  acceptable  to  men  of  talent  and  reqMCtabUity . 
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the  Master  and  Ushers  should  be  sick  at  the  same  tirF^  ^^^^0^ 
during  such  visitation  the  school  is  to  cease. 

There  shall  be  two  Under-Ushers,  good,  honesty  v**^ 
and  learned  young  men,  who  shall  be  chosen  from  1 
time  by  the  High  Master,  and  who  shall  teach  in  the  ^ 
under  his  directions.    They  are  to  have  no  office^  r  ^ 
kind  that  may  interfere  with  a  due  attention  to  their 
in  the  school.    They  shall  teach  the  children,  if  ner 
the  Catechism,  and  instructions  of  the  Articles  of  the  I" 
and  the  Ten  Commandments,  in  Latin  ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  Catechism  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Queen's  Mo:  ^ 
that  now  is,  and  by  the  Honorable  Court  of  Parliamer. 
this  realme  from  tyme  to  tyme.    If  they  fail,  in  their  den  - 
nor,  they  are  to  be  removed,  and  others  chosen,  with 
consent  of  the  High  Master  and  Usher. 

There  shall  be  taught  in  the  said  school  children  of_  - 
nations  and  countries  indifferently,*  coming  thither  tO— l 
taught :  but  they  must  be  able  to  read  perfectly  and  Wfc.  ^ 
competently,  and  be  acquainted  with  the  Catechism  in  Eii 
hsh  or  Latin,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  admission.  Ene.<-Y 
scholar  on  his  entrance  shall  pay  twelve-pence  for  writing  n..  i 
his  name,  which  is  to  be  given  to  such  person  as  shall  beap.ir 
pointed  by  the  High  Master,  &c.  to  keep  the  school,  thi 
court  and  the  avenues  thereto,  free  from  uncleanness. 

The  children  shall  come  to  school  at  seven  in  the  morniog  ^ 
both  winter  and  summer,  and  tarry  till  eleven  ;  and  returifc.. 
at  one  in  the  afternoon,  and  depart  at  five.'l'  Thrice  in  tbi^ 
day,  morning,  noon,  and  evening,  they  shall  say  their  prayeiiiH 
contained  in  a  tablet  set  up  in  the  school.  \z 

They  shall  never  use  tallow-candles  in  the  school,  but  waz^ 
only  :  nor  are  they  to  eat  or  drink  in  the  school ;  nor  to  in-  : 
dulge  in  cock-fighting,  tennis-play,  nor  riding  about  of  vie*  ■* 
toring,  nor  disputing  abroad.  They  are  to  have  no  leave  to'  • 
play,  but  once  in  the  week,  and  that  only  when  there  falleth 
no  holiday. 

If  any  child,  after  he  is  received  into  this  school,  go  to 
any  other  school  to  learn  there,  or  shall  be  absent  from  the 

*  Children  of  Jews  were  excepted  by  order^of  coart  December  1731. 

t  The  boys  do  not  now  come  to  school  till  eight  in  the  morning;  from  the 
Ist  of  November  to  the  1st  of  March.  The  mornins  business  is  still  con- 
cluded at  eleven  ;  but  in  the  afternoon  the  school  does  not  open  till  two, 
and  closes  for  the  day  at  four. 
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diately  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  hit 
instruction,  and,  in  less  than  twelve  months,  the  new  estab- 
lishment was  submitted  to  the  solemn  visitation  of  the  dio- 
cesan, Grindal,  Bishop  of  London  ;  when,  August  16,  \56% 
it  was  declared  by  that  prelate,  assisted  by  other  learned 
divines,  that  the  schoolmaster  was  worthy  of  great  commen- 
dation as  some  of  the  boys  had  made  a  proficiency  equal  to 
that  which  had  been  attained  by  the  scholars  of  any  school 
in  the  realm. 

The  visitations  of  several  successive  years  were  attended 
with  similar  marks  of  approbation,  when  the  benefaction  of 
Sir  Thomas  White  gave  a  consequence  to  the  foundation, 
which  advanced  it  to  a  superior  rank  among  the  public  sem- 
inaries of  the  country.  He,  as  a  member  of  the  court,  had 
already  been  a  co-founder  of  the  school,  and  was  now  a 
munificent  benefactor  to  it,  by  appropriating  thirtyseven  fel- 
lowships at  St.  John's  College,  in  Oxford,  which  he  had  re- 
cently founded  at  his  sole  expense.  Merchant  Taylors' 
School  now  became  as  completely  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versities, as  the  Colleges  of  Winchester,  Eton,  and  West- 
minster.* 

It  cannot  be  considered  as  a  free-school,  because  no  boy 
can  become  a  scholar  without  being  subject  to  the  payment 
of  five  pounds  a  year  ;  he  also  pays  the  Head-Master  a  quar- 
terage of  ten  shillings,  and  twelve  shillings  for  breaking-up 
money  each  quarter.  The  boys  taught  there  are  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  class  in  society,  the  company  having 
always  considered  it  as  open  to  any  persons  who  wished  to 
bring  up  their  sons  decently  :  according  to  the  statute,  they 
should  be  recommended  to  the  school  by  the  Master  and 
Wardens  of  the  company,  but  in  general  they  are  put  in  by 
the  Head-Master  promiscuously  as  they  occur.  They  are 
taught  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  :  they  receive  a  compleCe 
classical  education,  and  nothing  more.  The  boys  are  con- 
sidered merely  as  day-scholars,  except  when  they  happen  to 
board  with  the  Masters,  which  is  a  private  concern. 

The  School,  as  it  has  been  already  mentioned,  was  kept 
in  a  house  which  belongted,  at  an  early  period  of  our  history, 

*  Fortythree  fellowships  were  actually  leflby  Sir  Thomai  White  So  Mer- 
ehaat  Taylors*  School ;  but  as  six  of  them  are  subject  to  the  claim  of  tlie 
founder's  kin.  who  are  werj  numerous,  the  number  unreservedly  appropri* 
ated  ^  tiie  aplMM  is  bat  tbinyseven:  for  Uioii|rb,  in  default  of  m  fbnwlar's 
kin'candidate,  the  vaeancj  ia  filled  up  by  a  Merohant  Taylora'  boy,  llie 
«^1  repays  the  taro  al  the  next  election. 


to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  was  a  residence  of  the 
nobleman  of  that  title  who  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  London  to  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Richard  III.  But  that  edifice  being  destroyed  by 
the  great  fire  in  1666,  the  present  structure  was  erected  upon 
tbe  same  spot  by  the  munificence  of  the  Merchant  Taylors' 
Company.  It  is  a  considerable  structure,  part  of  which  is 
supported  by  stone  pillars,  forming  a  handsome  cloister, 
within  which  are  apartments  for  the  Assistant-Masters. 
There  is  also  a  library  of  collegiate  appearance,  a  chapel, 
which  is  more  particularly  appropriated  for  the  solemn  half- 
yearly  examination  of  the  scholars,  and  a  house  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Head-Master. 

The  School -Room,  which  ranges  over  the  cloister,  is  a 
spacious  apartment  of  handsome  proportions,  but  without 
any  elevated  seats,  to  mark  the  distinctive  characters  of  the 
tespective  Masters.  The  public  instruction  of  this  school, 
>fend  better  instruction  is  no  where  given,  is  conveyed  in  the 
peripatetic  form  ;  the  Masters  generally  perambulating  before 
their  respective  classes. 

The  Chapel  does  not  wear  the  appearance  of  a  place  of 
worship,  though  it  has  all  the  canonical  character  which  ori- 
ginal conseciation  could  give  it,  when  it  was  the  chapel  of 
9ie  ancient  manor-house  of  the  Rose  ;  the  tradition  asserts, 
that  one  of  its  existing  walls  survived  the  conflagration 
which  destroyed  the  rest.  On  that  wall  is  the  whole-length 
portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  White,  Knight,  Alderman,  Merchant 
Taylor  of  London,  and  the  munificent  Founder  of  St  John's 
CoU^e,  Oxford.  This  room  is  also  decorated  with  an  ap- 
propriate display  of  engravings. 

Much  of  the  useful  learning  which  has  so  remarkably 
•mlightened  the  middle  ranks  of  the  English  nation^  and 
rendered  us  a  wise  and  understanding  people,  has  proceeded 
from  the  public  schools  established  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  It  is  in  these  truly  respectable  nurseries  of  litera- 
ture that  education  has  effected  its  most  generous  and  valu- 
able purposes.  The  idea,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
confined  by  sordid  habits,  has  been  expanded ;  genius,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  hidden  from  itself  and  from  the 
worid,  has  been  called  forth  to  the  honor  of  human  nature ; 
,  while  the  general  manners,  which  would  have  otherwise  been 
rode  and  unpolished,  have  been  rendered  easy,  Goorteoos, 
and  pcli.e. 
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To  those  seminaries,  however,  which  nre  connected  with 
the  Universities,  England  is  under  particular  obligations.  In 
them  have  been  trained  the  professors  of  every  liberal  science 
that  can  serve,  dignify,  or  adorn  mankind  ;  and  to  them  will 
an  enlightened  people  never  cease  to  look  up  with  affection 
and  gratitude,  as  to  the  sources  of  every  sterling  principle 
that  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  British  character.  If 
we  inquire  from  what  quarters  the  commonwealth  has  been 
furnished  with  men  of  abilities  to  fill  the  great  offices  of  slate, 
he  must  have  been  an  inattentive  observer  who  should  refer 
us  anywhere  but  to  those  foundations,  on  which  enlarged 
sentiments  and  notion  are  acquired  from  a  system  of  educa- 
tion intimately  conversant  with  ancient  learning ;  and  if,  in 
like  manner,  we  ask  whence  our  established  church  has  been 
supplied  with  a  regular  and  sufficient  succession  of  qualified 
teachers  for  the  ordinary  work  of  the  ministry,  and  of  able 
champions  of  the  truth  at  every  conjuncture  of  controversy 
and  discussion,  we  can  be  sent  only  to  those  schools,  at  which 
a  plan  of  instruction  is  pursued  at  once  classical  and  chris- 
tian, a  discipline  calculated  to  produce  learning  free  from 
scepticism,  and  belief  untinctured  with  enthusiasm. 

Merchant  Taylors'  School  does  not  indeed  affect  to  enroD 
among  her  scholars  many  of  the  mighty  or  the  noble.  Her 
worthies  have  not  been  distinguished  for  hereditary  rank, 
though,  in  many  instances,  the  foundations  of  greatness  have 
been  laid  within  her  walls.  Nor  has  it  often  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  her  youth  to  fight  the  battles  of  her  country,  though, 
when  occasion  has  offered,  they  have  shown  themselves  not 
deficient  in  patriotism  and  valor.  But  wherever  the  higher 
walks  of  commerce  invite  the  British  merchant  to  honorable 
enterprise,  her  sons  are  to  be  seen  the  foremost  in  pursuits 
to  which  the  British  empire  is  indebted  for  its  opulence  and 
grandeur.  The  healing  art  recognizes  some  of  them  among 
her  ablest  and  most  successful  practitioners.  Law,  the  guar- 
dian of  the  constitution,  and  the  preserver  of  every  man's 
reasonable  rights  and  liberties,  welcomes  in  them  the  most 
upright  and  assiduous  of  her  administrators.  But,  above  all, 
does  the  church  rely  on  the  fidelity  of  such  of  them  as  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  her  altars  ;  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  oflSciating  clergy  of  the  metropolis 
having  been  educated  under  the  modest  dome  of  Merchant 
Taylors'."* 


•  WUmii'i  ITift.  p.  645. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  UTERARY  INTELUGENCE. 

Peospkctivb  Education  in  Ebolaiid. 

We  copy  from  an  English  paper  the  plan  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  appointed  to  superintend  the  application  of  the 
money  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  education. 

First,  it  is  resolved  to  found  a  School,  in  which  candidates  for  the 
office  of  Teacher  in  Schools  for  the  poorer  classes  may  acquire  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  their  future  profession,  and 
may  be  practised  in  the  most  approved  methods  of  religious  and 
moral  training  and  instruction.  This  School  is  to  include  a  Model 
School,  in  which  children  of  all  ages,  from  three  to  fourteen,  may 
be  taught  and  trained  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form  an  Infant  School, 
as  well  as  Schools  for  children  above  seven.  Religious  instruction 
is  to  be  considered  as  general  and  special.  It  is  to  be  combined  with 
the  whole  matter  of  instruction,  and  to  regulate  the  entire  system  of 
discipline:  but  periods  are  to  beset  apart  for  such  peculiar  doctrinal 
iDStruction  as  may  be  required  for  the  religious  training  of  n  e  chil« 
dren.  A  Chaplain  is  to  be  appointed  to  conduct  the  religious  in- 
Stniction  of  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  belong  to  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  but  the  parent  or  natural  guardian  of  any  other 
cbild  is  to  be  permitted  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  licensed 
Minister  of  his  own  persuasion,  at  the  period  appointed  for  special 
religious  instruction,  in  order  to  give  such  instruction  apart ;  and  a 
licensed  Minister  is  to  be  appointed  to  give  such  special  religious 
instruction,  wherever  the  number  of  children  in  attendance  on  the 
Model  School  belonging  to  any  religious  body  dissenting  from  the 
Established  Church,  is  such  as  to  appear  to  the  Committee  to  re- 
quire such  special  provision.  A  portion  of  every  day  is  to  be  devo- 
ted to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  School,  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Committee,  and  superintendence  of  the  Rector. 
Roman  Catholics,  if  their  parents  or  guardians  require  it,  to  read 
their  own  version  of  the  Scriptures,  either  at  the  time  fixed  for 
reading  the  Scriptures,  or  at  the  hours  of  special  instruction.  In- 
struction in  industry  is  to  be  included  as  a  special  department  of 
the  moral  training  of  the  children,  and  such  a  character  given  to  the 
matter  of  instruction  in  the  School  as  to  keep  it  in  close  relation 
28* 
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with  the  condition  of  workmen  and  servants.  Besides  the  physical 
training  of  the  children  in  various  employments,  such  exercises  are 
to  be  introduced  during  the  hours  of  recreation  as  will  develop  their 
strength  and  activity,  and  the  moral  training  of  the  children  is  at  all 
tiroes  to  be  attended  to  as  an  object  of  special  solicitode.  In  the 
Normal  School,  apartmetits  are  to  be  provided  for  the  re.-idence  of 
the  candidate  Teachers,  and  the  class-rooms  so  constructed  as  to 
afford  the  candidate  teachers  an  o(^portunity  of  attending  each  class 
in  the  Model  School  without  distracting  the  attention  of  the  chil- 
dren or  of  the  teacher.  It  is  also  resolved  to  provide  means  for  the 
instruction  of  the  candidate  teachers  in  the  theory  of  their  art,  and 
for  furnishing  them  with  whatever  knowledge  is  necessary  for  suc- 
cess in  it.  To  appoint  a  Rector  to  give  lectures  on  the  method  and 
matter  of  instruction,  and  on  the  whole  art  of  training  children  of 
the  poor ;  to  examine  the  candidate  teachers,  &c.  subject  to  the 
rules  of  the  Committee.  The  religious  instruction  of  the  candidate 
teachers  is  to  form  an  essential  and  prominent  element  of  their 
studies,  and  no  certificate  to  be  granted  unless  the  authorized  relig- 
ious teacher  have  previously  attested  his  confidence  in  the  character, 
religious  knowledge  and  zeal  of  the  candidate  whose  religious  in- 
struction he  has  superintended.  The  religious  instruction  of  all 
candidate  teachers  connected  with  the  Established  Church  to  be 
committed  to  the  Chaplain,  and  the  special  religious  instruction  to 
be  committed  (in  any  case  in  which  a  wish  to  that  effect  is  expres- 
sed,) to  the  licensed  Minister  of  the  religious  persuasion  of  the  can- 
didate teacher,  who  is  to  attend  the  School  at  stated  periods,  to  as- 
sist and  examine  the  candidate  teachers  in  their  reading  on  religious 
•ubjects,  and  to*afford  them  spiritual  advice.  The  candidate  teach- 
ers in  all  other  respects  to  conform  to  such  regulations  of  the  entire 
internal  economy  of  the  household  as  may  be  issued  by  the  Rector, 
with  the  approval  of  this  Committee.  It  is  further  resolved,  that 
accommodation  shall  be  provided  in  the  Model  School  for  at  least 
450  children,  who  are  to  be  lodged  in  the  house,  viz.  ISO  infants, 
900  boys  and  girls  receiving  ordinary  instruction,  and  50  boys  and 
50  girls  receiving  superior  instruction,  and  30  children  probably 
absent  from  sickness  or  other  causes  ;  and  to  establish  a  Day  School 
of  150  or  200  children  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  in  which  the  can- 
didate teaphers  may  realize  the  application  of  the  best  methods  of 
instruction,  under  the  limitations  and  obstructions  which  must  arise 
in  a  small  village  or  town  Day  School.  Respecting  the  grantf 
heretofore  made  to  different  societies,  it  is  decided,  that  a  grant  not 
ezoeediog  S^SOM.  shall  be  made  to  the  National  Society*  and  the 
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British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  for  the  establishmeDt  of  their  Nor- 
mal Schools,  but  DO  further  grant  to  be  made.  That  the  Conimittee 
will  DOt  adhere  invariably  to  the  rule  which  confines  grants  to  the 
National  Society,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  and 
will  not  give  the  preference  in  all  ca^es  whatever  to  the  school  to 
which  the  largest  proportion  is  subscribed.  That  in  no  case  shall 
more  than  one-half  of  the  expense  of  building  a  school  be  advanced, 
Dor  will  the  Committee  expend  in  grants  for  the  building  of  schools 
more  in  any  one  year  than  10,000/.  That  Inspectors  be  appointed, 
not  exceeding  at  first  two  in  number,  to  carry  on  an  inspection  of 
schools  which  have  been  or  may  be  hereafter  aided  by  grants  of 
public  money,  and  to  convey  to  conductors  and  teachers  of  private 
schools  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  country  a  knowledge  of  all  improve- 
meols  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  likewise  to  report  to  this  Com- 
mittee the  progress  made  in  education  from  year  to  year ;  and  that 
gratuities  be  granted  to  such  teachers  as  may  appear  to  deserve  en- 
couragement. 

The  RoTiL  Gboseaphicil  Socibtt. 

This  society  was  instituted  May,  18S1,  under  the  patronage  of 
King  William  lY.  Among  its  objects  are — to  collect  and  print  such 
new  and  useful  facts  and  discoveries  as  the  society  may  from  time 
to  time  acquire, — to  prepare  maps  illustrative  of  particular  branches 
of  geographical  knowledge,  more  especially  those  relating  to  oro- 
loS7»  hydrology,  and  geology, — ^to  establish  sew  divisions  of  the 
earth's  surface,  formed  upon  philosophical  principles,  and  adapted 
to  different  departments  of  science, — to  prepare  and  improve  road 
books,  gazetteers,  geographical  and  statistical  tables,  &.c. — to  furnish 
hints  to  travellers  for  the  guidance  of  their  inquiries  and  observa- 
tions in  foreign  countries,  &.C.  &c.  The  society  is  now  quite  large. 
It  has  absorbed  several  minor  associations.  In  1831  the  African, 
and  in  1834  the  Palestine  Associations  were  merged  in  it.  It  has 
published  every  year  one  or  more  volumes  of  very  valuable  and  in- 
teresting memoirs.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  one  of  the  regular  meetings. 

Jpril  23  W.  R.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Extracts  from  the  following  papers  were  read  : 

1.  A  letter  from  Lieut  Saumarez  Brock,  R.  N.,  dated  Malta  30th 
March,  addressed  to  Captain  Beaufort,  R.  N. 

"  I  have  at  length  the  satisfaction  of  forwarding  the  chart  of  the 
Golf  of  Kos,  on  the  south-western  coast  of  Anatolia,  with  the  sor- 


wgf^nnspT  VI  IK  «Mn»  if  tsml  «em.  le  sbw^  h-  «ugu;  oabaac  bis 
HMRT-rinniu.  iir  He  aiicxBivv  -k  h  ^  ^  if  iiir  ta^.  Mr 
flip  4^  Hm  *iiraiBn'%  He  inlaim^  ■  ipimim  ^ rffiage  ol 
iLtt^uo.  ji  Hi»  TvLsv  if  He  innxaiL.  TT-i  mi  :  if^mig  yiirr  of  pil- 
jpfuoff  ji  -:ift  ^unau.  :*90'  ml.  vml  hk  lliBiti  aeB,  le  is  Mrtben 
w,  i.|^>  F-igica        ir  wry  MM  Ed^te       Wfv  tke  lefri 

:|,  Ol  -af^  ^msseuiiitT  if  ^sxjmana^       joores  «f  the  WUce 

^  £a  «9  «9Kisfic  /MBRMv  :a  aouHr  nl  bnAoas,*'  acfs  Mr  Hol- 
nyfA,  ^  ti7  toiMcna  vw  ^urvsma.  »       «c  dK  gmt  ^eiidermii  in 
klr^jkjx  jpM^n^fiy.  oomoj.  as  rrrftmair  the  miccs  «f  tke  Btk 
et  Ar^«l   M  ia  opMcoa        C«n  ia  tie  Bmiii  of  July  in  a 
iMmmr,  wtrft  a  4na^ltt  of  wior  wc  exeeefinf  two  leet,  it  might, 
tricJi  %        e«re,  put  a2      emneo  becvees  Cairo  and  Klwrtoii. 
kX  kii^  SAt,  tfe  eacwMS  of  Emu  &apfM»n  and  becomes  a 
/apvrL   Tiie  weood  cacarKS  is  a  mrnxjoamim  of  rapid*  fmm  Wiifi 
Hai&h  U>  the  tliird  cataract,  ax  Hamiek,  viucli  latter  is  most  im- 
pry>peii7  called  a  cataract,  note  ctcb  at  low  Nile  there  is  hardly 
aajr  faU  to  attract  ootice.    Tbe  foarth  and  fif.h  I  have  aot  aeeo,  but 
I  learned  that  thej  woold  form  oo  obstacle ;  and  the  sixth  b  paMd 
without  aojr  diificultj.    I  meotioiied  the  sobiect  of  passing  tbe  cat- 
aracts to  Mr  Perriog,  an  emioeot  civil  engineer  in  the  emploj  of 
MobarnrnM  Ali  Pasha,  who  very  kindly  made  a  drawing  of  a 
steafner  calculated  for  a  steam  expedition.   He  reooromended  a 
boat  of  light  sbeet^iroo,  70  feet  long,  16  feet  beam,  and  8  feet  deep, 
including  keel ;  and  which  would  not  draw,  with  all  stores  on  boaid, 
more  than  2  feet  water ;  the  power  to  be  2  twelve-horse  oscillating 
high-proMture  engines  ;  the  fuel  to  be  wood  or  charcoal.   If  a  steam 
•xpedition  left  Cairo  in  July,  it  might  get  to  Berber  in  September, 
whore  ituhould  remain  till  the  end  of  the  tropical  rains,  which  geo- 
erally  take  place  there  during  that  month.   An  express  might  be  lait 
from  thence  to  Khartum,  for  provisions  to  be  prepared  against  the 
arrlvfil  of  the  expedition  without  delay.   It  would  then  proceed  tp 
tho  Hnhr  el  Abyad,  and  probably  it  will  be  found  that  six  mootbi 
would  lj«  MuHlcinnt  to  survey  both  branches  of  the  river.  Theeipe- 
dition  might  then  return  to  Berber,  and  when  the  Nile  had  rissa 
high  enough  to  pass  the  cataracts  in  the  following  year,  it  should 
imtiiediiitely  procciMl  to  Cairo.    The  probable  expense  of  such  an 
expedition  would  not  exceed  5000/.,  and  if  assisted  by  govemmstt 
with  men  and  Morcei  much  last ;  doubtleas,  too,  Tolooteen  imli 
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opened.  Some  fluted  columns  with  Corintbian  capitals  and  well 
executed  amphorae  and  grape  vines  lead  me  to  believe,  that  a  temple 
to  Bacchus  once  existed  there  ;  the  columns  are  in  excellent  preser- 
vation, but  prostrate  and  overgrown  with  trees  and  shrubs  ;  the  city 
baa  passed  through  many  hands,  and  several  styles  of  architecture 
may  be  seen.  The  walls,  which  are  plainly  traced,  and  in  some 
places  perfect,  are  principally  Cyclopean,  repaired  at  different  peri- 
ods with  Hellenic  masonry,  and  guarded  by  square  towers  at  unequal 
intervals  ;  they  are  carried  up  to  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills  joining 
the  north  end  of  the  city.  On  a  small  hill  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  range  there  has  been  a  square  fort,  surrounded  by  a  triple  wall, 
which  has  probably  been  the  citadel.  At  Giova,  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf,  I  found  some  tombs  cut  in  the  rock,  of  which  I  also  enclose  a 
drawing  and  ground  plan." 

Mr  Brock's  letter  was  illustrated  by  two  large  charts  of  the  island 
and  gulf  of  Kos,  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  and  a  half  to  a  mile, 
showing  the  sites  of  the  ancient  towns,  the  heights  of  all  the  moun- 
tains, &c.,  together  with  various  plans  of  ruins,  and  several  colored 
drawings  of  headlands. 

3.  An  abstract  of  Mr  Russegger's  journey  from  Mount  Sinai  to 
Hebron  and  Jerusalem,  communicated  by  W.  I.  Hamilton,  Ksq. 

On  his  return  from  Egypt  at  the  close  of  1838,  Mr  Russegger 
went  to  Suez,  and  from  that  point  set  out  in  a  south-east  direction, 
to  ascend  Mount  Sinai ;  and  he  gives  a  series  of  barometrical  levels 
from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  the  summit  of  Mount  St  Catherine 
which,  by  his  measurements,  rises  8168  French  feet  above  the  seax 
From  Mount  Sinai  he  crossed  the  desert  of  £t-Tih,  or  of  the 

wandering"  in  a  direct  north  line  to  Hebron,  and  obtained  twenty- 
two  levels  on  this  route  also  ;  from  Hebron  he  went  to  Bethlehem, 
and  found  its  elevation  to  be  2538  feet ;  and  thence  to  Jerusalem, 
which  he  states  at  3479  French,  3640  English  feet  above  the  sea. 
Mr  Russegger  concludes  his  notice  with  some  interesting  remarks 
respecting  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea.  First, 
be  observes,  that  although  the  mountains  between  Jerusalem  and 
the  Jordan,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  itself,  and  those  around  the 
basin  of  the  Dead  Sea,  bear  unequivocal  evidence  of  volcanic  agen- 
cy, such  as  disruptions,  up-heavings,  faults,  &.C.,  proofs  of  which 
agency  are  still  notorious  in  the  continual  earthquakes,  hot  springs, 
and  formations  of  asphalt,  yet  not  a  trace  could  anywhere  be  dis- 
covered of  volcanic  or  plutonic  rocks,  porphyry,  granite,  trachyte, 
Itc.,  or,  indeed,  of  any  rock  at  all  resembling  them.  Secondly,  he 
demoted  much  atteotioo  to  the  barometric  meaaoremenu  of  the  le? el 
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diately  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  bb 
instruction,  and,  in  less  than  twelve  months,  the  new  estab- 
lishment was  submitted  to  the  solemn  visitation  of  the  dio- 
cesan, Grindal,  Bishop  of  London  ;  when,  August  16,  1562, 
it  was  declared  by  that  prelate,  assisted  by  other  learned 
divines,  that  the  schoolmaster  was  worthy  of  great  commen- 
dation as  some  of  the  boys  had  made  a  proficiency  equal  to 
that  which  had  been  attained  by  the  scholars  of  any  school 
in  the  realm. 

The  visitations  of  several  successive  years  were  attended 
with  similar  marks  of  approbation,  when  the  benefaction  of 
Sir  Thomas  White  gave  a  consequence  to  the  foundation, 
which  advanced  it  to  a  superior  rank  among  the  public  sem- 
inaries of  the  country.  He,  as  a  member  of  the  court,  had 
already  been  a  co-founder  of  the  school,  and  was  now  a 
munificent  benefactor  to  it,  by  appropriating  thirtyseven  fel- 
lowships at  St.  John's  College,  in  Oxford,  which  he  had  re- 
cently founded  at  his  sole  expense.  Merchant  Taybrs' 
School  now  became  as  completely  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versities, as  the  Colleges  of  Winchester,  Eton,  and  West- 
minster.* 

It  cannot  be  considered  as  a  free-school,  because  no  boy 
can  become  a  scholar  without  being  subject  to  the  payment 
of  five  pounds  a  year  ;  he  also  pays  the  Head- Master  a  quar- 
terage of  ten  shillings,  and  twelve  shillings  for  breaking-up 
money  each  quarter.  The  boys  taught  there  are  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  class  in  society,  the  company  having 
always  considered  it  as  open  to  any  persons  who  wished  to 
bring  up  their  sons  decently  :  according  to  the  statute,  they 
should  be  recommended  to  the  school  by  the  Master  and 
Wardens  of  the  company,  but  in  general  they  are  put  in  by 
the  Head-Master  promiscuously  as  they  occur.  They  are 
taught  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  :  they  receive  a  complete 
classical  education,  and  nothing  more.  The  boys  are  con- 
sidered merely  as  day-scholars,  except  when  they  happen  to 
board  with  the  Masters,  which  is  a  private  concern. 

The  School,  as  it  has  been  already  mentioned,  was  kept 
in  a  house  which  belongled,  at  an  early  period  of  our  history, 

*  Fortythree  fellowship!  were  actaaliy  leAby  Sir  Thomas  White  to  Mer- 
ehaat  Taylors'  School ;  but  as  six  of  them  are  subject  to  the  claim  of  tlie 
founder's  kin.  who  are  werj  numerous,  the  number  unreservedly  appropri* 
aied  .V?  thje  jpbool.  it  bot  thirtyteTeii :  for  Uioii|rb,  io  dtfralt  of  %  fiiinidv't 
kin'eandidate,  Uie  vaeaney  is  6lled  np  by  a  MeroJimnt  Taylon'  boy,  the 
•^"^  ^1  repay  t  the  taro  tt  the  Mzt  election. 
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to  the  Duke  of  Buckiogham ;  and  was  a  residence  of  the 
nobleman  of  that  title  who  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  London  to  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Richard  III.  But  that  edifice  being  destroyed  by 
the  great  fire  in  1666,  the  present  structure  was  erected  upon 
the  same  spot  by  the  munificence  of  the  Merchant  Taylors' 
Company.  It  is  a  considerable  structure,  part  of  which  is 
supported  by  stone  pillars,  forming  a  handsome  cloister, 
within  which  are  apartments  for  the  Assistant-Masters. 
There  is  also  a  library  of  collegiate  appearance,  a  chapel, 
which  is  more  particularly  appropriated  for  the  solemn  half- 
yearly  examination  of  the  scholars,  and  a  house  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Head-Master. 

The  School -Room,  which  ranges  over  the  cloister,  is  a 
spacious  apartment  of  handsome  proportions,  but  without 
mny  elevated  seats,  to  mark  the  distinctive  characters  of  the 
respective  Masters.  The  public  instruction  of  this  school, 
iWad  better  instruction  is  no  where  given,  is  conveyed  in  the 
peripatetic  form  ;  the  Masters  generally  perambulating  before 
tbeir  respective  classes. 

The  Chapel  does  not  wear  the  appearance  of  a  place  of 
worship,  though  it  has  all  the  canonical  character  which  ori- 
ginal conseciation  could  give  it,  when  it  was  the  chapel  of 
the  ancient  manor-house  of  the  Rose  ;  the  tradition  asserts, 
that  one  of  its  existing  walls  survived  the  conflagration 
which  destroyed  the  rest.  On  that  wall  is  the  whole-length 
portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  White,  Knight,  Alderman,  Merchant 
Taylor  of  London,  and  the  munificent  Founder  of  St  John's 
College,  Oxford.  This  room  is  also  decorated  with  an  ap- 
propriate display  of  engravings. 

Much  of  the  useful  learning  which  has  so  remarkably 
enlightened  the  middle  ranks  of  the  English  nation,  and 
rendered  us  a  wise  and  understanding  people,  has  proceeded 
from  the  public  schools  established  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  It  is  in  these  truly  respectable  nurseries  of  litera- 
ture that  education  has  effected  its  most  generous  and  valu- 
able purposes.  The  idea,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
confined  by  sordid  habits,  has  been  expanded ;  genius,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  hidden  from  itself  and  from  the 
worid,  has  been  called  forth  to  the  honor  of  human  nature ; 
,  while  the  general  manners,  which  would  have  otherwise  been 
rude  and  unpolished,  have  been  rendered  easy,  coorteouSi 
and  pcli.e. 
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To  those  seminaries^  however,  which  are  connected  with 
the  Universities,  England  is  under  particular  obligations.  In 
them  have  been  trained  the  professors  of  every  liberal  science 
that  can  serve,  dignify,  or  adorn  mankind  ;  and  to  them  will 
an  enlightened  people  never  cease  to  look  up  with  atfection 
and  gratitude,  as  to  the  sources  of  every  sterling  principle 
that  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  British  character.  If 
we  inquire  from  what  quarters  the  commonwealth  has  been 
furnished  with  men  of  abilities  to  fill  the  great  offices  of  state, 
he  must  have  been  an  inattentive  observer  who  should  refer 
us  anywhere  but  to  those  foundations,  on  which  enlarged 
sentiments  and  notion  are  acquired  from  a  system  of  educa- 
tion intimately  conversant  with  ancient  learning ;  and  if,  in 
like  manner,  we  ask  whence  our  established  church  has  been 
supplied  with  a  regular  and  sufficient  succession  of  qualified 
teachers  for  the  ordinary  work  of  the  ministry,  and  of  able 
champions  of  the  truth  at  every  conjuncture  of  controversy 
and  discussion,  we  can  be  sent  only  to  those  schools,  at  which 
a  plan  of  instruction  is  pursued  at  once  classical  and  chris- 
tian, a  discipline  calculated  to  produce  learning  free  from 
scepticism,  and  belief  untinctured  with  enthusiasm. 

Merchant  Taylors'  School  does  not  indeed  affect  to  enroQ 
among  her  scholars  many  of  the  mighty  or  the  noble.  Her 
worthies  have  not  been  distinguished  for  hereditary  rank, 
though,  in  many  instances,  the  foundations  of  greatness  have 
been  laid  within  her  walls.  Nor  has  it  often  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  her  youth  to  fight  the  battles  of  her  country,  though, 
when  occasion  has  offered,  they  have  shown  themselves  not 
deficient  in  patriotism  and  valor.  But  wherever  the  higher 
walks  of  commerce  invite  the  British  merchant  to  honorable 
enterprise,  her  sons  are  to  be  seen  the  foremost  in  pursuits 
to  which  the  British  empire  is  indebted  for  its  opulence  and 
grandeur.  The  healing  art  recognizes  some  of  them  among 
her  ablest  and  most  successful  practitioners.  Law,  the  guar- 
dian of  the  constitution,  and  the  preserver  of  every  man's 
reasonable  rights  and  liberties,  welcomes  in  them  the  most 
upright  and  assiduous  of  her  administrators.  But,  above  all, 
does  the  church  rely  on  the  fidelity  of  such  of  them  as  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  her  altars ;  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  officiating  clergy  of  the  metropolis 
having  been  educated  under  the  modest  dome  of  Merchant 
Taylors'/'* 

•  WUM»'ti7t«f.p.5i5. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Peospkctivb  Education  in  Ekolahd. 

We  copy  from  an  English  paper  the  plan  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  appointed  to  superintend  the  application  of  the 
money  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  education. 

First,  it  is  resolved  to  found  a  School,  in  which  candidates  for  the 
office  of  Teacher  in  Schools  for  the  poorer  classes  may  acquire  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  their  future  profession,  and 
may  be  practised  in  the  most  approved  methods  of  religious  and 
moral  training  and  instruction.  This  School  is  to  include  a  Model 
School,  in  which  children  of  all  ages,  from  three  to  fourteen,  may 
be  taught  and  trained  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form  an  Infant  School, 
as  well  as  Schools  for  children  above  seven.  Religious  instruction 
is  to  be  considered  as  general  and  special.  It  is  to  be  combined  with 
the  whole  matter  of  instruction,  and  to  regulate  the  entire  system  of 
discipline:  but  periods  are  to  beset  apart  for  such  peculiar  doctrinal 
iDStruction  as  may  be  required  for  the  religious  training  of  m  e  chil« 
dren.  A  Chaplain  is  to  be  appointed  to  conduct  the  religious  io- 
ttniction  of  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  belong  to  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  but  the  parent  or  natural  guardian  of  any  other 
child  is  to  be  permitted  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  licensed 
Minister  of  his  own  persuasion,  at  the  period  appointed  for  special 
religious  instruction,  in  order  to  give  such  instruction  apart ;  and  a 
licensed  Minister  is  to  be  appointed  to  give  such  special  religious 
instruction,  wherever  the  number  of  children  in  attendance  on  the 
Model  School  belonging  to  any  religious  body  dissenting  from  the 
Established  Church,  is  such  as  to  appear  to  the  Committee  to  re- 
quire such  special  provision.  A  portion  of  every  day  is  to  be  devo- 
id to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  School,  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Committee,  and  superintendence  of  the  Rector. 
Roman  Catholics,  if  their  parents  or  guardians  require  it,  to  read 
their  own  version  of  the  Scriptures,  either  at  the  time  fixed  for 
reading  the  Scriptures,  or  at  the  hours  of  special  instruction.  In- 
.struction  in  industry  is  to  be  included  as  a  special  department  of 
the  moral  training  of  the  children,  and  such  a  character  given  to  the 
matter  of  instruction  in  the  School  as  to  keep  it  in  dose  reUtion 
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with  the  condition  of  workmen  and  servants.  Besides  the  physical 
training  of  the  children  in  various  employments,  such  exercises  are 
to  be  introduced  during  the  hours  of  recreation  as  will  develop  their 
strength  and  activity,  and  the  moral  training  of  the  children  is  at  all 
tiroes  to  be  attended  to  as  an  object  of  special  solfcitode.  In  the 
Normal  School,  apartmetits  are  to  be  provided  for  the  re.-idence  of 
the  candidate  Teachers,  and  the  class-rooms  so  constructed  as  to 
afford  the  candidate  teachers  an  opportunity  of  attending  each  class 
in  the  Model  School  without  distracting  the  attention  of  the  chil- 
dren or  of  the  teacher.  It  is  also  resolved  to  provide  means  for  the 
instruction  of  the  candidate  teachers  in  the  theory  of  their  art,  and 
for  furnishing  them  with  whatever  knowledge  is  necessary  for  suc- 
cess in  it.  To  appoint  a  Rector  to  give  lectures  on  the  method  and 
matter  of  instruction,  and  on  the  whole  art  of  training  children  of 
the  poor ;  to  examine  the  candidate  teachers,  &c.  subject  to  the 
rules  of  the  Committee.  The  religious  instruction  of  the  candidate 
teachers  is  to  form  an  essential  and  prominent  element  of  their 
studies,  and  no  certificate  to  be  granted  unless  the  authorized  relig- 
ious teacher  have  previously  attested  his  confidence  in  the  character, 
religious  knowledge  and  zeal  of  the  candidate  whose  religious  in- 
struction he  has  superintended.  The  religious  instruction  of  all 
candidate  teachers  connected  with  the  Established  Church  to  be 
committed  to  the  Chaplain,  and  the  special  religious  instruction  to 
be  committed  (in  any  case  in  which  a  wish  to  that  effect  is  expres- 
sed,) to  the  licensed  Minister  of  the  religious  persuasion  of  the  can- 
didate teacher,  who  is  to  attend  the  School  at  stated  periods,  to  as- 
sist and  examine  the  candidate  teachers  in  their  reading  on  religious 
subjects,  and  to^afford  them  spiritual  advice.  The  candidate  teach- 
ers in  all  other  respects  to  conform  to  such  regulations  of  the  entire 
internal  economy  of  the  household  as  may  be  issued  by  the  Rector, 
with  the  approval  of  this  Committee.  It  is  further  resolved,  that 
accommodation  shall  be  provided  in  the  Model  School  for  at  least 
450  children,  who  are  to  be  lodged  in  the  house,  viz.  130  infants, 
900  boys  and  girls  receiving  ordinary  instruction,  and  50  boys  and 
50  girls  receiving  superior  instruction,  and  30  children  probably 
absent  from  sickness  or  other  causes  ;  and  to  establish  a  Day  School 
of  150  or  200  children  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  in  which  the  can- 
didate teaphers  may  realize  the  application  of  the  best  methods  of 
instruction,  under  the  limitations  and  obstructions  which  must  arise 
in  a  small  village  or  town  Day  School.  Respecting  the  grantf 
heretofore  made  to  different  societies,  it  is  decided,  that  a  grmot  not 
ezoeedlog  8,60M.  shall  be  made  to  the  NatioDal  Society*  and  the 
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British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  for  the  establishmeDt  of  their  Nor- 
mal Schools,  but  DO  further  grant  to  be  made.  That  the  Conimittee 
will  Dot  adhere  invariably  to  the  rule  which  confines  grants  to  the 
National  Society,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  and 
will  not  give  the  preference  in  all  cases  whatever  to  the  school  to 
which  the  largest  proportion  is  subscribed.  That  in  no  case  shall 
more  than  one-half  of  the  expense  of  building  a  school  be  advanced, 
Dor  will  the  Committee  expend  in  grants  for  the  building  of  schools 
more  in  any  one  year  than  10,000/.  That  Inspectors  be  appointed, 
not  exceeding  at  first  two  in  number,  to  carry  on  an  inspection  of 
schools  which  have  been  or  may  be  hereafter  aided  by  grants  of 
public  money,  and  to  convey  to  conductors  and  teachers  of  private 
schools  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  country  a  knowledge  of  all  improve- 
meols  iD  the  art  of  teachiog,  and  likewise  to  report  to  this  Com- 
mittee the  progress  made  in  education  from  year  to  year  ;  and  that 
gratuities  be  granted  to  such  teachers  as  may  appear  to  deserve  en- 
coo  ragemeot. 

Thk  RoTiL  Gboseaphicil  Socibtt. 

This  society  was  instituted  May,  18S1,  under  the  patronage  of 
King  William  lY.  Among  its  objects  are — to  collect  and  print  such 
new  and  useful  facts  and  discoveries  as  the  society  may  from  time 
to  time  acquire, — to  prepare  maps  illustrative  of  particular  branches 
of  geographical  knowledge,  more  especially  those  relating  to  oro- 
logy,  hydrology,  and  geology, — to  establish  sew  divisions  of  the 
earth's  surface,  formed  upon  philosophical  principles,  and  adapted 
to  different  departments  of  science, — to  prepare  and  improve  road 
books,  gazetteers,  geographical  and  statistical  tables,  &c. — to  furnish 
hints  to  travellers  for  the  guidance  of  their  inquiries  and  observa- 
tions in  foreign  countries,  &c  &c.  The  society  is  now  quite  large. 
It  has  absorbed  several  minor  associations.  In  1831  the  African, 
and  in  1834  the  Palestine  Associations  were  merged  in  it.  It  has 
published  every  year  one  or  more  volumes  of  very  valuable  and  in- 
teresting memoirs.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  one  of  the  regular  meetings. 

JlprU  flfl — W.  R.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Extracts  from  the  following  papers  were  read  : 

1.  A  letter  from  Lieut.  Saumarez  Brock,  R.  N.,  dated  Malta  30th 
March,  addressed  to  Captain  Beaufort,  R.  N. 

"  I  have  at  length  the  satisfaction  of  forwarding  the  chart  of  the 
Golf  of  Kos,  on  the  south-western  coast  of  Anatolia,  with  the  sor- 
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reys  of  the  rarioas  harbors  coDtained  in  it,  together  with  soiiM 
dietches  of  the  land  from  the  points  roost  useful  to  distinguish  the 
approaches  to  them.  The  gulf  occupies  an  extent  of  nearly  60 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  is  very  deep,  no  bmtom  in  the  middle 
of  it  with  500  fathoms  of  lime,  and  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shore 
seldom  less  than  from  50  to  70  fathoms.  No  chart  extant  gives  tB 
idea  of  its  shape  or  extent,  and  the  isthmus  has  been,  hitherto,  laid 
down  apparently  by  guess.  In  the  summer  months  the  upper  part 
of  the  gulf  is  unhealthy,  and  is  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants  ia 
Order  to  escape  the  malaria ;  this,  combined  with  the  absence  of 
fresh  water  on  the  coast,  rendered  our  survey  a  work  of  some  diffi- 
culty. I  have  completed  the  town  and  harbor  of  Budrun  on  the 
scale  of  nine  inches  to  a  mile  :  I  have  traced  the  ancient  walls,  and 
fancy  I  have  discovered  the  site  of  the  Mausoleum,  which  has  been 
so  oflen  sought  for  unsuccessfully,  and  have  got  sketches  of  the  hoi 
reliefs  in  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  have  little  doubt  but  that  they 
were  brought  from  that  celebrated  monument  The  shores  of  the 
gulf  are  almost  uninhabited,  but  the  numerous  remains  of  both 
modern  and  ancient  edifices  prove  that  in  former  times  it  must  have 
been  densely  peopled.  The  description  of  the  isthmus  given  by 
Herodotus  is  true  to  this  day  ;  it  is  about  half  a  mile  broad,  a  natural 
ravine,  which  extends  from  the  gulf  of  Symi,  might,  with  a  little 
exertion  and  by  digging  through  a  hill  of  inconsiderable  height,  coo- 
vert  the  Triopium  promontory  into  an  island.  The  structure  of 
the  isthmus  appears  to  be  volcanic ;  it  is  composed  of  small  varified 
rocks  resembling  lava,  and  would,  doubtless,  much  annoy  workmen 
in  excavating  through  it ;  although  moderns  who  might  undertake 
the  task  would  find  no  great  difficulty  in  connecting  the  two  gulfs  of 
Kos  and  Symi  by  a  canal.  I  send  a  drawing  of  a  gate  standing 
amongst  the  ruins  of  ancient  Keramus,  interesting  both  from  ita  an- 
tiquity, its  solidity,  its  complete  state  of  preservation,  and  the  elab- 
orate manner  in  which  it  is  ornamented.  The  city  has  been  ef 
moderate  size,  but  contains  the  remains  of  temples  and  porticoes, 
which  seem  to  have  been  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  leaving, 
however,  enough  to  show  the  wealth  and  good  taste  of  its  fonner 
inhabitants  :  after  much  search  I  found  some  imperfect  ioacriptiofML 
The  door-way  and  gate  at  Keramus  approaches  in  form  to  the 
Egyptian  style  of  architecture,  which  frequently  occurs  in  this  place, 
but  no  others  are  thus  ornamented.  The  number  of  sarcophagi 
found  along  the  shores  of  the  gulf  is  considerable,  more  especially 
at  Keramus,  where  a  double  line  seems  to  have  formed  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  ei^ ;  they  are  rery  ma»iT6,  but  liaTa  all  been 
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opened.  Some  fluted  columns  with  Corinthian  capitals  and  well 
executed  amphorae  and  grape  vines  lead  me  to  believe,  that  a  temple 
to  Bacchus  once  existed  there  ;  the  columns  are  in  excellent  preser- 
vation, but  prostrate  and  overgrown  with  trees  and  shrubs  ;  the  city 
baa  passed  through  many  hands,  and  several  styles  of  architecture 
may  be  seen.  The  walls,  which  are  plainly  traced,  and  in  some 
places  perfect,  are  principally  Cyclopean,  repaired  at  different  peri- 
ods with  Hellenic  masonry,  and  guarded  by  square  towers  at  unequal 
intervals  ;  they  are  carried  up  to  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills  joining 
the  north  end  of  the  city.  On  a  small  hill  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  range  there  has  been  a  square  fort,  surrounded  by  a  triple  wall, 
which  has  probably  been  the  citadel.  At  Giova,  at  the  head  of  the 
galf,  I  found  some  tombs  cut  in  the  rock,  of  which  I  also  enclose  a 
drawing  and  ground  plan." 

Mr  Brock's  letter  was  illustrated  by  two  large  charts  of  the  island 
and  gulf  of  Kos,  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  and  a  half  to  a  mile, 
showing  the  sites  of  the  ancient  towns,  the  heights  of  all  the  moun- 
tains, &c.,  together  with  various  plans  of  ruins,  and  several  colored 
drawings  of  headlands. 

3.  An  abstract  of  Mr  Russegger's  journey  from  Mount  Sinai  to 
Hebron  and  Jerusalem,  communicated  by  W.  1.  Hamilton,  Ksq» 

On  his  return  from  Egypt  at  the  close  of  1838,  Mr  Russegger 
went  to  Suez,  and  from  that  point  set  out  in  a  south-east  direction, 
to  ascend  Mount  Sinai ;  and  he  gives  a  series  of  barometrical  levels 
from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  the  summit  of  Mount  St  Catherine 
which,  by  his  measurements,  rises  8168  French  feet  above  the  seax 
From  Mount  Sinai  he  crossed  the  desert  of  £t-Tih,  or  of  the 

wandering"  iu  a  direct  north  line  to  Hebron,  and  obtained  twenty- 
two  levels  on  this  route  also  ;  from  Hebron  he  went  to  Bethlehem, 
and  found  its  elevation  to  be  3538  feet ;  and  thence  to  Jerusalem, 
which  he  states  at  3479  French,  3640  English  feet  above  the  sea. 
Mr  Russegger  concludes  his  notice  with  some  interesting  remarks 
respecting  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  and  tbe  Dead  Sea.  First, 
be  observes,  that  although  the  mountains  between  Jerusalem  and 
the  Jordan,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  itself,  and  those  around  the 
basin  of  the  Dead  Sea,  bear  unequivocal  evidence  of  volcanic  agen- 
cy, such  as  disruptions,  up-heavings,  faults,  &.C.,  proofs  of  which 
agency  are  still  notorious  iu  the  continual  earthquakes,  hot  springs, 
and  formations  of  asphalt,  yet  not  a  trace  could  anywhere  be  dis- 
covered of  volcanic  or  plutonic  rocks,  porphyry,  granite,  trachyte, 
Im.,  or,  indeed,  of  any  rock  at  all  resembling  them.  Secondly,  he 
deroted  much  atteotioo  to  the  barometric  measo  re  meats  of  the  Icfel 
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of  tbe  Dead  Sea,  and  after  other  observations  on  hanging  up  his 
barometer  on  tbe  shores  of  that  sea,  he  could  no  longer  continue  his 
observations,  for  the  quicksilver  rose  to  the  top  of  the  ttihe.  Mr 
Russegger  then  calculates  the  following  depressions:^ village  of 
Rikhah,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  774  feet ;  bathing  place  of  pil- 
grims in  the  Jordan,  1269  feet,  and  the  Dead  Sea,  at  its  northern 
end,  1319  French  feet,  or  nearly  1400  English  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  Mediteranean ! 

3.  On  the  practicability  of  exploring  the  sources  of  the  White 
Nile  with  a  steam-vessel,  by  Arthur  T.  Holroyd,  Esq. 

"  In  my  recent  journey  to  Sennar  and  Kordofan,''  says  Mr  Hol- 
royd, "  my  attention  was  directed  to  one  of  the  great  desiderata  in 
African  geography,  namely,  the  exploring  the  sources  of  the  Bahr 
el  Abyad.  If  an  expedition  lefl  Cairo  in  the  month  of  July  in  a 
steamer,  with  a  draught  of  water  not  exceetiing  two  feet,  it  might, 
with  a  little  care,  pass  all  the  cataracts  between  Cairo  and  Khartum. 
At  high  Nile,  the  cataract  of  EUsuan  disappears  and  becomes  a 
rapid.  The  second  cataract  is  a  succession  of  rapids  from  Wadi 
Halfah  to  the  third  cataract,  at  Hannek,  which  latter  is  most  im- 
properly called  a  cataract,  since  even  at  low  Nile  there  is  hardly 
any  fall  to  attract  notice.  The  fourth  and  fifch  I  have  not  seen,  bat 
I  learned  that  they  would  form  no  obstacle  ;  and  the  sixth  is  passed 
without  any  difficulty.  I  mentioned  the  subject  of  passing  the  cat- 
aracts to  Mr  Perring,  an  eminent  civil  engineer  in  the  employ  of 
Mohammed  Ali  Pasha,  who  very  kindly  made  a  drawing  of  a 
steamer  calculated  for  a  steam  expedition.  He  recommended  a 
boat  of  light  sheet-iron,  70  feet  long,  16  feet  beam,  and  8  feet  deep, 
including  keel ;  and  which  would  not  draw,  with  all  stores  on  board, 
more  than  2  feet  water ;  the  power  to  be  2  twelve-horse  oscillating 
high-pressure  engines  ;  the  fuel  to  be  wood  or  charcoal.  If  a  steam 
expedition  lefl  Cairo  in  July,  it  might  get  to  Berber  in  September, 
where  it  should  remain  till  the  end  of  the  tropical  rains,  which  gen- 
erally take  place  there  during  that  month.  An  express  might  be  sent 
from  thence  to  Khartumi  for  provisions  to  be  prepared  against  tbe 
arrival  of  the  expedition  without  delay.  It  would  then  proceed  op 
the  Bahr  el  Abyad,  and  probably  it  will  be  found  that  six  months 
would  be  sufficient  to  survey  both  branches  of  the  river.  The  expe- 
dition might  then  return  to  Berber,  and  when  the  Nile  had  risen 
high  enough  to  pass  the  cataracts  in  the  following  year,  it  shoukl 
immediately  proceed  to  Cairo.  The  probable  expense  of  such  an 
expedition  would  not  exceed  5000/.,  and  if  assisted  by  government 
wkh  mea  and  MotMi  mudi  lu»  i  doubtlets,  too,  Tolunteeri  would 
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be  found  gladly  to  serve  in  a  cause  which  must  excite  the  greatest 
interest  in  all  geographers." 

jBath  Church  or  Enolind  College. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  new  College  at  Bath,  to  be  called  "  Queen's 
College,''  auxiliary  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
the  site  of  which  is  to  be  on  one  of  the  heights  called  Claverton 
Down.  The  object  is  to  check  the  progress  of  Romanisoi,  by  af- 
fording facilities  for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  Protestant  faith 
and  principles,  and  to  cultivate  in  those  intended  for  the  Church  of 
England,  a  sound  knowledge  of  her  claims  and  merits,  together  with 
adequate  means  of  obtaining  a  literary  and  scienti6c  education,  of  a 
profound  and  extensive  nature,  on  the  lowest  possible  terms.  The 
sum  required  is  not  to  exceed  £50,000,  nor  less  than  £30,000,  in 
shares  of  £100  each,  which  entitle  the  holder  to  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating one  student  for  every  share  he  holds.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents at  first  to  be  limited  to  315. 

Brighton  Chimaet  Sweeper's  School. 

The  Brighton  Chimney  Sweeper's  School  was  established  in  18S4, 
through  the  agency  principally  of  the  late  Major  Stewart.  A  sub- 
scription of  five  shillings  was  obtained  from  several  of  the  resident 
inhabitants,  and  permission  given  to  use  one  of  the  National  School 
rooms.  The  School  is  under  the  patronage  and  inspection  of  the 
Vicar  of  Brighton,  and  a  Committee  of  Clergymen  and  others ;  and 
the  expectations  of  its  founders  have  been  fully  realized.  A  master 
exceedingly  well  adapted  for  the  office  having  been  appointed,  the 
school  has  continued  to  prosper,  being  open  on  the  evenings  of  three 
days  in  the  week,  and  is  commenced  and  concluded  by  prayer  for 
the  Divine  favor,  which  has  not  been  withheld.  The  boys  are  taught 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  each  is  provided  with  a  large 
dark-colored  frock  to  put  over  his  working  dress,  and  thus  any  an- 
noyance from  soot  may  be  avoided.  The  Brighton  scholars  have 
erinced  a  great  desire  to  obtain  instruction,  and  the  two  thousand 
boys  now  employed  in  this  trade  in  different  large  towns  in  England 
may  by  means  of  such  schools  be  rescued  from  their  present  degra- 
ded state  of  ignorance,  and  enabled  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  some 
other  employment. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

The  Mor4l  Teacher:  desired  as  a  classbook  for  the  common 
schools  in  the  United  States  of  America.  By  a  Clergyman,  pp. 
196.    New  York:  published  by  Robinson  &  Franklin.  1839. 

This  work  is  an  attempt  to  supply  a  deficiency  which  conscien- 
tious teachers  have  long  felt,  a  manual  of  the  elements  of  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  morals.  A  system  of  moral  philosophy  for  the 
use  of  schools  which  shall  be  not  too  abstract  for  the  comprehension 
of  the  young,  nor  yet  simplified  and  reduced  below  their  under- 
standing, is,  we  believe,  a  desideratum.  The  Moral  Teacher  does 
not  pretend  to  do  this.  It  is  mainly  a  practical  treatise,  and  its 
illustrations  are  designed  for  children  of  from  eight  to  twelve  years 
of  age.  Exceptions  might  be  taken  at  some  of  the  positions  of  our 
author,  yet,  as  a  whole,  the  book  is  worthy  of  high  commendation, 
and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  both  to  the  instructor  and  pupil. 
We  copy  a  single  passage  from  the  preface. 

Morality,  I  believe,  is  not  identical  with  sectarian  opinions.  Its 

§reat  principles  are  the  universal  attributes  of  humanity.  Tbey 
id  not  origmate  with  Christianity,  although  that  has  immeasurably 
exalted  and  purified  them.  They  are  founded  in  human  conscious- 
ness. They  were  first  *  written  not  on  tables  of  Ptone,  but  in  fleshy 
tables  of  the  hearV  This  fact  is  presupposed  by  the  Scriptures. 
They  do  not  attempt  to  prove  man  a  moral  being,  but  assume  that 
he  is  one.  He  is  addressed  as  a  free,  responsible  a^ent,  capable  of 
knowing  and  doin^  the  right.  It  is  this  eternal  and  immutable  prin- 
ciple of  conscientiousness,  on  which  the  present  work  is  based. 
The  morality  it  inculcates  is  believed  to  be  strictly  Christian,  aod 
yet  to  be  deducible  from  the  universal  experience  of  our  race.  If 
our  children  are  ever  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  Aoto  to  2t«<, 
it  must  be  on  the  principles  of  natural  religion.  Sectarian  views  of 
Christian  theology  will  not  be  tolerated  in  those  places  by  our  com- 
munity." 

The  School  Teacher's  Manual,  containing  practical  suggeetioos 
on  Teaching  and  Popular  Education.  By  Henry  Dunn,  Secreta- 
ry to  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  London.  Prepared 
for  publication  in  this  country,  with  a  preface,  by  T.  H.  Gallaudet. 
Hartford:  published  by  Reed  &  Barber.  ldS9. 

We  are  inclined,  from  a  cursory  examination  of  this  book,  to 
think  it  very  judicious  and  valuable.  We  intend  to  speak  more 
largely  of  it  in  our  next. 
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For  the  Annalt  of  Educatioii. 
Art.  l.-*UNIV£RSiTIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  ad- 
mnoement  of  science,  held  at  Newcastle,  August,  1838,  a 

Cper  was  read  by  H.  L.  Jones,  M.  A.,  of  Magdalene  Col- 
je,  Cambridge,  containing  statistical  illustrations  of  the 
principal  British  universities.  From  this  valuable  document 
we  have  compiled  some  of  the  more  important  items.  The 
sources  from  which  Mr  Jones  derived  his  information,  were 
the  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  Dublin  University  Calendars  for 
1838,  and  the  Parliamentary  Reports  on  the  Scotch  univer- 
sities. Much  use  was  also  made  of  private  information  in 
determining  the  value  of  professorships,  fellowships,  etc., 
points  on  which  the  Calcndarstmd  Reports  are  mostly  silent. 
In  determining  the  revenues  of  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  as  distinct  from  those  of  the  Colleges,  local 
information  is  almost  all  which  can  be  obtained.  The  Cal- 
endars are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  show  either  the  moral 
force  and  effect  of  the  universities,  or  the  real  condition  of 
their  properties  and  revenues. 

The  collegiate  revenues  consist  principally  of  landed  es- 
tates, of  tithe  impropriations,  of  the  rent  of  rooms  leased  out 
ta  students,  of  fees  paid  by  ail  members  of  the  College,  gen- 
erally of  trifling  amount,  and  of  profits  upon  various  minor 
29 
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charges  for  articles  of  consumption,  such  as  ale,  etc.,  used 
by  the  students.  The  sources  of  income  vary  in  diflerent 
societies,  some  exist  in  one  which  do  not  in  another.  It 
may  be  said,  in  general,  that  the  three  universities  of  Ox- 
ford, Cambridge  and  Dublin,  are  the  only  ones  in  respect  to 
which  the  public  are  in  possession  of  sufficiently  explicit  in- 
formation. Scarcely  any  thing  was  known  of  the  Scottish 
universities  till  the  appearance,  in  1830,  of  the  elaborate 
Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners.  The  university 
of  Dumfries,  though  not  in  operation,  is  regularly  foundedand 
endowed  by  a  private  individual.  The  universities  of  Lon- 
don and  Durham,  and  various  collegiate  institutions,  which 
are  springing  up  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  are  not  yet 
•ufficienily  organized,  to  allow  of  much  iabularized  infor- 
mation being  collected  with  regard  to  them. 
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'*      University  Benefices. 
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No.  of  College  Benefices. 
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No  of  University  Prizes. 
Value  " 
No  of  College  Prizes. 
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Revenue,  Professors  &  Lecturers. 

*'      University  officers. 

**      College  officers. 

"      Heads  of  Houses. 

"  Fellows, 
do.  University  Scholar(>hips. 
do.  College  Scholarships. 
Total  Revenue  Colleges. 
"         "  Universities. 
"    do.  Colleges,  Universities. 

The  university  of  Dumfries  has  10  professorships,  and  a 
revenue  of  £3,220.  The  London  university  has  52  profes- 
sorships. Durham  has  2  professorships,  7  lectureships,  220 
members  on  the  books,  105  members  of  convocation^  and  a 
total  income  of  £2,230* 
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The  total  number  of  professorships  at  the  10  universitiet 
named,  is  214,  lectureships  59,  university  officers  115,  col- 
lege officers  404,  fellowships  1,013,  college  schdarships 
1,725,  members  on  books  17,196,  members  of  con\ocatioD 
5,514,  colleges  52,  value  of  university  and  college  benefices 
£242,^)90,  number  of  university  and  college  prizes  677,  val- 
ue of  these  prizes  £1,510.  The  total  revenue  of  the  col- 
leges and  universities  is  £410,683.  The  fullowing  colleges 
enjoy  the  richest  revenues ->King*s  college,  CambridgOi 
£22,071  ;  Christ-Church,  Oxford  X22,0I0  ;  Trinity,  Cam- 
bridge, <£21,409  ;  New  College,  Oxford,  £18,590  ;  St- 
John*s,  Cambridge,  £17,420  ;  Magdalen,  Oxford,  £13,610: 
All  Souls  and  St.  John's,  Oxford,  and  Caius,  Cambridge, 
each  with  an  income  of  about  £  \  1,000,  etc. 

The  profits  from  the  printing-offices  constitute  the  princi- 
pal wealth  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  I'hese  establish- 
ments, having  peculiar  privileges  of  monopoly,  in  the  cases 
of  all  Bibles,  Testaments  and  Prayer  Books  published  with- 
out notes,  and  having  attained  considerable  celebrity  as  clas- 
sical and  mathematical  presses,  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
Tast  printing  trade.  The  drawback  on  paper  printed  at  the 
Cambridge  university  press,  during ^eoen  years  ending  April 
6|  1815,  was  £13,087  ;  during  the  same  period  at  Oxford, 
the  drawback  was  £18,650.  The  value  of  Bibles,  Testa- 
ments and  Prayer  Books,  printed  at  Cambridge,  during  the 
same  period,  was  £149,050;  at  Oxford,  £212,917  ;  value 
of  other  b(K>ks  printed  at  Cambridge,  £16,993  ;  at  Oxford, 
jB24,776.  Yearly  average  ra/wf,  Cambridge,  £23,720; 
Oxffird,  £33,956.  Since  1815,  the  book-trade  of  the  uni- 
versities has  at  least  doubled.  The  profits  of  the  Oxford 
printing  press  are  now  estimated  at  £10,000 per  annum;  of 
the  Cambridge,  at  £5,000. 

The  revenues  of  the  Scotch  universities  must  have  been 
much  augmented  since  the  Pnrliamentary  Report  was  pub- 
lished. The  total  income  of  the  ten  British  universities 
above  named,  including  tuition  money,  benefices,  etc.,  may 
be  put  down  at  £800,000  per  annum  ;  which  is  in  reality 
only  a  small  sum,  when  compared  either  with  the  annual 
revenues  of  the  country,  or  with  the  paramount  importance 
of  superior  education  to  a  great  and  intelligent  nation. 
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Art.  II.— the  HISTORY  OF  ST.  PAUL  S  SCHOOL  • 

That  there  was  an  ancient  school  attached  to  to  the  me- 
tropolitan  clmrch,  is  an  historical  fact  of  which  its  records 
give  ample  proof.    "  It  ap|>ears,  by  the  charter  61*  Richard, 

Bishop  of  London,  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  1.  that  he 

granted  to  one  Hugh,  the  Schoolmaster  of  St.  Paul's 
"  church,  and  his  successor,  the  habitation  of  Durandus,  at 
"  the  corner  of  the  turret,  or  bell-tower,  where  William, 
"  Dean  of  St.  Pauls  had  placed  him  by  the  bishop*8  com- 
"  mand,  together  with  the  custody  of  the  library  belonging 
**  to  the  church.  In  which  place  Hugh  succeeded  Henry,  a 
"  canon  of  the  same  bishop's,  who  had  been  educated  under 
"  the  said  Hugh,  to  whom  the  bishop,  besides  the  house 
''which  Huzh  enjoyed,  granted  a  meadow  at  Fulham,  to- 
''  gether  with  the  tiihes  of  I  lings  and  Madeley  :  and  in  far- 
"  Uier  augmentation  of  its  revenues,  Richard,  surnamed  Ni- 
''gel,  who  sat  bishop  here  in  Richard  l.'s  time,  gave  unto 
''  this  school  all  the  tithes  arising  in  his  demesnes  at  Fulham 
"  and  Horsetef,"  &c. 

The  Chancellor  of  St.  Paul's  was  not  only  vested  with 
the  direction  of  aRairs  which  concerned  teaching  at  the 
church,  but  was  absolute  over  the  few  who  taught  in  Loo- 
don.  Henry  de  Blois,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  issued  his 
mandate,  now  among  the  records  of  St.  Paul's  directing  that 
no  person  should  presu  ne  to  teach  within  London  without 
license  from  Henry,  then  Master,  except  the  Masters  of  St. 
Mary  le  Bow  and  St  Martin's  le  Grand,  under  pain  of  ex« 
communication.  The  appointments  were  made  by  the 
chancellor,  but  the  dean  and  chapter  only  could  give  the 
Master  possession,  who  was  to  be  sober,  honest,  and  learn- 
ed ;  in  short,  a  person,  the  tenor  of  whose  life  would  be  an 
animating  example  to  his  scholars  ;  a  teacher  not  only  of 
grammar  but  of  virtue  ;  Eis  non  solum  grammatices,  sed 
etiam  virtutis  magister."  Such  was  the  ancient  School  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  such  the  foundation  on  which  the  prei^nt 
school  was  erected. 

*NoTK.— Ab^triioted  from  Aekermaos't  Historj  of  the  CoHem  and  Publk 
Schools  of  England. 

iDufdalet  Hiti.  of  St.  PaW«,  pp.  9, 10. 
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This  establishment,  which  has  so  long  floarished,  and  is 
still  flourishing,  and  among  whose  scholars  are  recorded  the 
names  of  men  eminently  distinguished  for  their  learning, 
their  talents,  and  their  virtues,  was  f:unded  by  Dr.  John 
Colet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  in  the  year  1512,  by  the  warrant  of 
Henry  VI II,  responding  to  the  following. 

SUPPLICATIO  AD  REGIAM  Maiestatem 

In  the  moste  humble  wyse  shewith  and  besechith  youre 
moostegraciouse  highnesse  youre  contynuall  oratour  John 
Colet,  Deane  of  the  cathedrall  churche  of  Seynt  Paule, 
within  youre  cilie  of  London,  That  where  youre  said  ora- 
tour  to  the  pleasur  of  God  and  for  and  in  augmentation 

"  and  encrease  as  well  of  connying  as  of  vertuouse  ly ving 

*•  within  youre  realme  hathe  now  of  late  edifyed  within  the 
cimitory  of  the  saide  cathedralf  churche  a  schole-house 
(wherein  he  purposith  that  children  as  well  borne  and 
to  be  borne  within  youre  said  citie  as  elsewhere  (to  the 
same  repayring  shall  not  oonely  in  contynuance  be  sub- 
stancially  taughte  and  lernyd  in  Laten  tung,  but  also  in- 
structed  and  informed  in  vertuouse  condiciouns,  which  by 

'^Goddes  grace  shall  largely  extende  and  abunde  to 
the  common  weal  of  the  people  of  this  youre  realme, 

«*  and  to  the  grete  coumfort  and  comodite  of  youre  grace 
and  to  youre  heires,  to  have  yong  children  of  youre  realme 

*'both  in  conyng  and  vertue  graciously  brought  up  in 

<«avoyding  many  folde  vices  which  these  dayes  for  lake  of 

''suche  instruccion  in  youth  been  gretly  rooted  and  contyn- 
ued  in  yong  people,  to  the  grete  displeasur  of  God.  And 
for  the  perpetuall  contynuance  of  the  charges  of  the  samej 
for  ever  to  be  borne,  paied,  and  susteyned  according  to 

''such.ordre  and  dircccion  as  youre  said  oratour  by  speciall 
favour  and  licence  of  youre  highnesse  purposith  to  make 
and  ordeyne,  he  intendith  to  geve  and  moytyse  landes  and 

"  tenements  of  the  clere  yerely  valew  of  fifty  and  three 
poundis  in  the  contie  of  Buk,  to  some  body  corporat  at  hit 
denomynacion.  In  consideracion  whereof  it  may  please 
youre  highnesse  of  youre  most  habundant  grace  and  good- 

"  nesse,  by  youre  gracious  letters  patent  under  youre  grete 
seale  in  due  forme  to  be  made,  tograunt  and  licence  youre 
said  oratour  to  geve  and  graunt  mans  londs  and  tenements 
in  the  said  countie  of  the  clere  yerely  valew  of  fifty  and 
^9* 
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three  pouodis  above  all  diarges  to  sotn  body  corporate, 
*^  and  licence  to  the  same  body  corporat  the  same  landei 

and  tenements  to  receyve  and  take  to  the  intent  before- 
^'said,  eny  statute  of  landes  and  tenements  to  mortmayne 

not  to  be  putt  notwithstanding,  and  that  withoute  fyn  fee 
"  or  other  charges  therefore  to  be  paide  or  borne  to  youre 
"  grace.    And  youre  said  oratour  shall  daiely  pray  to  God 

for  the  prosperitie  of  youre  moste  noble  and  royall  estate 

long  to  endure." 

John  Colet,  D.  D.  the  Founder  of  this  achool,  was 
born  in  London  in  the  year  14b6*  He  was  the  son  of  Sir 
Henry  Colet,  Knight,  mercer  and  citizen  of  London,  who 
bad  acquired  great  wealth  with  a  most  unblemished  cliar- 
acter,  and  had  been  twice  elected  lord  mayor,  in  the  years 
1486  and  1495.  This,  the  only  surviving  child  of  eleven 
sons  and  an  equal  number  of  daughters,  who  died  in  their 
infancy,  received,  as  it  has  been  traditionally  believed,  the 
early  part  of  his  education  at  St.  Anthony's  school  in 
Threadneedle-street,  then  the  most  eminent  seminary,  for 
learning  in  that  period,  in  London, and  which  has  long  since 
fillen  into  decay.  Newcourt,  in  his  Repertorium,  repre- 
sents his  removal  to  the  University  of  Oxford  to  have  taikeB 
place  in  1483,  where  he  continued  during  seven  years  in  the 
ardent  pursuit  of  knowledge,  but  more  particularly  attaching 
himself  to  the  study  of  logic  and  philosophy.  He  then  proceed- 
ed to  his  degrees  in  Arts,  and  had  not  only  rendered  himself 
fiimiliar  with  the  works  of  Cia3ro,  but  was  no  stranger  to 
Plato  and  Pk>tinus,  which  he  read  and  compared  for  their 
OQutual  illustration*.  He  could  not,  liowever,  have  studied 
them  in  any  other  way  than  through  the  medium  of  Latin 
translations  ;  as  neither  at  school  nor  at  the  University  was 
there,  at  that  time,  any  opportunity  of  learning  Greek,  a  lan- 
guage which  the  strange  prejudices  of  the  age  may  be  said 
to  have  encountered  with  prohibitions  to  the  teaching  of  it 
In  mathematics  also,  he  had  made  a  very  great  pro6ciency, 
4knd  having  obtained,  in  the  language  of  Wood,  a  moat  ad- 
mirable competency  in  learning  at  home,"  he  determined  to* 
enlarge  it  by  trauel  through  kireign  countries.  He  went 
first  to  France,  and  then  to  Italy,  and  appears  to  have  re> 
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maioed  on  the  Continent  from  1493  to  1497.  Previoos  to 
the  commencement  of  bis  travels,  when  he  was  but  nineteen 
irears  of  age,  and  only  two  years  standing  in  the  University, 
ke  was  presented,  by  Sir  William  Knyvet,  a  relation  of  bis 
JDOther,  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary  Denington,  in  Suffolk, 
which  be  held  to  the  close  of  his  life  ;  and  by  his  father,  to 
Tbryning,  in  Huntingdonshire,  in  which  he  was  instituted 
in  1493,  but  resigned  it  in  1499*. 

On  his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  sought  the  society  of  the  learn- 
ed, and,  among  others,  became  acquainted  with  Gaguiness, 
the  French  historian,  who  had  been  ambassador  at  the 
<ourt  of  Henry  VII.  from  that  of  France,  and  the  celebrated 
Badseus,  who  first  excited  in  him  the  desire  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  Erasmus,  whose  friendship  afterwards  contrib- 
aled  so  much  to  the  honor  and  happiness  of  his  life.  In 
Italy  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  many  distinguished 
persons  ;  especiully  with  his  own  countrymen,  Grocyn,  Lin- 
aoer,  Lilly,  and  Latimer,  who  were  learning  the  Greek 
tongue,  then  but  little  known  in  England,  under  those  great 
masters,  Demetrius,  Angelus  Politianus,  Hermolaus  Barba- 
ras, and  Pomponius  Sabinus.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that, 
with  his  thirst  of  knowledge,  he  hesitated  to  avail  himself  of 
ibis  opportunity  to  make  acquisitions  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language  :  but  he  more  earnestly  devoted  himself 
to  divinity,  and  studied  while  abroad  the  best  of  the  ancient 
Fathers,  particularly  Origen,  Cyprian,  Ambrose,  and  Jerome ; 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  said  that  he  rather  undervalued  St. 
Augustine :  nor  did  he  seem  to  prefer  Aquinas,  Don  Scotus, 
and  other  schoolmen.  He  also  studied  the  civil  and  canon 
hw  ;  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  history  and  constitu- 
tion of  church  and  state  ;  nor  did  he  neglect  the  best  Eng- 
lish writere  of  that  period,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  in  order 
to  perfect  his  style  and  render  him  an  ekx]ucnt  preacher. 
Polydore  Virgil,  one  of  his  contemporaries,  mentions,  that  be 
was,  by  an  early  and  natural  disposition,  inclined  to  piety 
and  religion  ;  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  he  approached  the 
age  of  manhood,  and  was  well  instructed  in  all  those  arts 
and  sciences  which  are  called  Humanity,  he  applied  himself 
to  divinity,  choosing  St.  Paul  as  his  particular  master,  and 

•  The  practice  oftakingr  livioi^f  while  thni  ander  agcTcenerally  prevailed 
in  the  Chu.  ch  of  Rome ;  and  Colei  being  an  Acolythe,  which  ia  one  of  Uieir 
■•▼en  ordera,  waa  duly  qualified. 
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studiously  exercising  himself  in  the  writings  of  the  great 
Apostle,  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge*.  Erasmus  also 
states  in  his  character,  written  at  large  and  in  the  warmth  of 
affeciionate  admiration,  that,  while  a  youth,  he  acquired  afl 
that  could  be  taught  by  scholastic  philosophy,  and  well  de- 
served his  title  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  being  per- 
fectly versed  in  every  one  of  them.  Cicero's  works  he  liad 
read  with  a  fond  and  eager  attention ;  nor  had  he  neglected 
those  of  Plato  and  Plotinus,  and  had  pursued  his  studies 
through  every  branch  of  mathematical  science,  &c. 

During  his  foreign  travels  he  was  made  a  Prebendary  of 
York,  and  installed  by  proxy  on  March  5,  1494 ;  he  was  al- 
so advanced  to  the  canonry  of  St.  Martin's  Le  Grand,  Lon- 
don, and  the  Prebend  of  Good  Easter,  in  the  same  church. 
On  his  return  to  England  in  1497,  he  was  ordained  Deacoa 
in  the  month  of  December,  and  in  July  following  be  entered 
into  Priest's  orders. 

It  is  a  very  attractive  and  interesting  part  of  this  admira- 
ble man's  character,  that  he  was  a  real  philosopher,  another 
Socrates,  who  mastered  all  his  evil  propensities,  though  un- 
der the  guidance  of  a  more  exalted  morality  than  the  pagan 
sage  is  known  to  have  enjoyed.  Dr.  Colet  was  inclined  by 
nature  to  love,  luxury,  and  sleeping  indolence ;  fond  of  wine, 
and  addicted  to  levity  both  in  manners  and  discourse ;  of 
a  very  high  and  impatient  spirit,  and  not  without  a  tenden- 
cy to  avarice :  yet  these  various  and  powerful  propensities 
he  so  completely  conquered,  from  a  mental  conviction  of  the 
consequences  attached  to  their  indulgence,  that  he  became 
chaste,  abstemious,  indefatigable  in  his  pursuits,  temperate, 
grave,  generous,  and  a  rare  example  of  meekness  and  ho* 
mility. 

He  might  certainly  have  made  choice  of  his  profesaon,  if 
he  had  t^n  disposed  to  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  or  have 
enjoyed  the  independence  of  ample  fortune,  having  a  suffi- 
cient estate  for  his  support,  and  a  fair  interest  to  recommend 
him  at  court  for  any  suitable  office  and  employment,  as  he 
had  the  advantage,  in  the  opinion  of  Erasmus,  of  a  tall  and 

^Polydore  Virgil,  lib.  xsTi.  fol.  uU. — Hii  ttudiei  at  Cambridge  were  ofa 
tranaient  nature.  That  University,  it  aeeros,  lay  in  the  road  from  hia  resi- 
dence in  Suffolk  toOzfoid,  and  he  it  aupposed  to  have  made  an  oocaaional 
atay  there  to  derive  any  advaotagea  wbicu  tbat  aeat  of  learning  might  offer 
to  him. 
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comely  person.  Acoesserat  his  fortune  commodis  corpus 
elegans  ac  procerum.''  To  the  life  of  a  courtier  he  might 
have  been  encouraged  by  his  father,  Bir  Henry  Colet,  who, 
being  accustomed  to  the  figure  of  the  high  offices  to  which 
he  had  been  elevated,  and  the  consequence  derived  from 
bis  character  and  opulence  in  the  city,  and  from  his  loyal 
conduct,  had  been  an  object  of  royal  favor.  But  piety 
and  love  of  learning  prevailed  ;  and  fixing  his  determination 
to  enter  into  holy  orders,  he  thus  renounced  the  temptations 
of  his  birth  and  fortune. 

With  this  excellent  spirit,  says  Dr.  Knight*,  to  whon> 
this  brief  bic^raphical  sketch  is  so  much  indebted,  the  admi- 
lablc  young  man  would  not,  on  his  return  from  the  Conti« 
nent  trust  himself  among  the  allurements  of  the  city  and  of 
the  court,  but  after  staying  a  few  months  at  his  paternal 
ho'^ie,  from  a  respectful  sense  of  duty  and  affection  to  bis 
fiimily,  and  friends,  he  retired  to  Oxford  to  enjoy  the  oppor- 
tunities of  a  pious  and  studious  life  ;  yet  not  to  be  buried  in 
learned  obscurity  and  fruitless  research.  On  the  contrary, 
be  commenced  a  new  and  active  scene  of  public  instruction, 
by  reading  lectures  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  which  he 
continued  during  three  years,  without  any  reward  or  stipen- 
diary remuneration  :  and  though  he  had  taken  no  degree 
beyond  that  of  Master  of  Arts,  there  was  not  a  Doctor  in 
Divinity  or  Law,  or  Abbot,  or  any  other  dignitary  in  the 
church,  who  did  not  gladly  attend  him. 

At  Oxford  he  became  personally  acquainted  with  Eras- 
mus, and  a  friendship  between  these  admirable  persons  com- 
menced, which  continued  inviolate  to  the  close  of  their  lives. 
Erasmus  came  to  England  about  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1497  ;  and,  after  a  short  stay  in  London,  hastened  down  to 
Oxford,  where  he  was  welcomed  with  a  most  courteous  and 
hospitable  reception  from  Father  Richard  Chamock,  Prior 
of  the  Regulars  of  the  Order  of  Austin,  in  the  college  of  St. 
Mary  the  Virgin.  This  excellent  divine,  and  amiable  man 
lepresented  his  guest  as  a  very  excellent  person  endued 
with  singular  virtues."  This  character  given  by  the  prior, 
added  to  the  established  celebrity  of  Erasmus,  increased  the 
wish  of  Colet  to  request  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of 
the  illustrious  visitor.    This  he  immediately  expressed  in  an 

•Knight's  Life  or  Dr.  John  Colet,  Dean  of  8t  Paori,  and  Foaoderof  8t 
Paol'i  School,  jNWMin. 
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epistle,  of  which  the  following  is  an  interesting  extract 
After  stating  his  reputation  for  talents,  knowledge,  and  virtue, 
he  thus  proceeds :  For  this  reason,  my  Erasmus,  as  far  as 
learning  and  insight  into  things,  and  a  sincere  g(K>dness,  can 
make  impression  upon  one  who  rather  wishes  for  these  tal- 
ents than  he  dares  pretend  to  them  ;  so  far,  in  right  of  those 
accomplishments,  you  are  and  must  be  always  most  accepta- 
ble to  me.  As  soon  as  I  can  see  you,  I  shall,  in  my  own 
person,  do  for  myself  what  others  have  dome  for  you  in  your 
absence,  commend  myself  to  you  with  a  better  grace  than 
others  have  recommended  you  to  me ;  for,  in  truth,  the  ki$ 
ought  to  be  commended  to  the  grtattr^  and  the  least  know* 
ing  to  the  more  learned.  But  if  there  be  any  thing  in  a 
person  so  inconsiderable,  wherein  I  can,  in  any  way,  be 
agreeable  or  useful  to  you,  I  am  entirely  bound  to  your  ser- 
vice. I  congratulate  your  arrival  in  this  island,  and  hope  nay 
countrymen  will  prove  ns  pleasant  to  you,  as  I  know,  by 
your  great  learning,  you  must  be  useful  to  my  country.  I 
am  sir,  and  always  shall  be,  devoted  to  one  whom  1  believe 
to  be  the  most  learned  and  best  of  men.  Farewell. — From 
my  chamber  in  Oxford*." 

To  this  epistle  Erasmus  transmitted  such  an  answer  as 
might  be  expected  from  him,  which  is  ^iven,  as  the  former 
has  been,  in  Dr.  Knight's  translation  of  them  from  the  orig- 
inal Latin.  After  expressing  the  extreme  pleasure  and  hon- 
est pride  which  had  been  excited  by  the  commendations  of 
such  a  man,  Erasmus  proceeds  in  the  following  manner  : 

For  my  own  part,  I  best  know  my  own  failings,  and  there- 
fore shall  presume  to  give  a  character  of  myself.  You  have 
in  me  a  man  of  little  or  no  fortune,  a  stranger  to  ambition, 
of  a  strong  propensity  to  loving-kindness  and  friendship, 
without  any  boast  of  learning,  but  a  great  admirer  of  it :  one 
who  has  a  profound  veneration  for  any  excellence  in  others, 
however  he  may  feel  the  want  of  it  in  himself;  who  can 
readily  yield  to  others  in  learning,  but  to  none  in  integrity : 
a  man  sincere,  open,  and  free ;  a  hater  of  falsehood  and  dis- 
simulation ;  of  a  mind  lowly  and  upright,  who  boasts  of 
nothing  but  an  honest  heart.  If,  my  dear  Colet,  you  can 
love  such  a  man,  and  think  him  worthy  of  your  friendship, 
you  may  account  me  your  own  as  fully  and  effectually  as  yon 
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euk  call  any  thing  your  own*    England  is  most  pleasant  to 

me  for  many  reasons,  but  especially  that  it  abounds  with 

those  blessings,  without  which  nothing  would  relish  with  me, 

men  of  admirable  learning,  among  the  chief  of  whom  I  do 

HOC  hesitate  to  mention  you." 

•      *  **••••• 

You  speak  whatever  you  mean,  and  you  mean  whatev- 
er you  speak  ;  words  arise  from  your  heart  rather  than  from 
joar  lips :  in  short,  you  have  that  happy  facility,  that  you 
can  deliver  without  pains,  what  another  can  scarcely  express 
without  the  greatest  labor.  But  to  yourself  I  refrain  from 
your  praises,  that  I  may  not  offend  against  decency,  know* 
iog  how  unwilling  they  are  to  be  praised  who  deserve  the 
highest  eulogiums.    Farewell. — ^Oxford,  1498*." 

This  characteristic  picture  of  these  two  illustrious  friends 
may  receive  a  pleasing  addition  from  the  introduction  of 
Father  Charnock,  who  was  the  intimate  and  valued  friend  of 
them  both  ;  nor  can  a  more  honorable  testimony  be  given  of 
hit  merit,  than  his  being  united  by  Erasmus  in  all  the  virtues 
which  he,  with  so  much  warmth,  sincerity,  and  truth,  at- 
tributes to  Colet.  In  a  letter  from  Oxford,  dated  1498,  to 
h|s  late  pupil.  Lord  Mountjoy,  then  on  his  travels,  he  thus 
eipresses  himself :  Nothing  can  be  more  sweet,  lovely, 
and  charming  than  the  temper  and  conversation  of  these 
two  men :  1  could  live  even  in  Scythia,  or  in  any  the  remot- 
est part  of  the  world,  with  two  such  delightful  friends  and 
eompanions." 

In  1501  he  was  admitted  to  proceed  in  Divinity,  or  to  the 
leading  of  the  sentences.  In  1502  he  became  Prebendary 
of  Durnesford,  in  the  church  of  Sarum  ;  and  in  January, 
1604,  resigned  his  prebend  of  Good  Easter.  In  the  same 
year  he  commenced  D.  D. ;  and  in  May,  1505«  was  institu- 
ted to  the  prebend  of  Mora,  in  St.  Pauls  London,  in  the 
swne  year  and  month  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
Dean  in  that  church,  without  the  least  application  of  his  own  ; 
end  being  raised  to  this  high  station,  he  began  to  reform  the 
discipline  of  his  cathedral,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse. 
He  introduced  a  new  practice  of  preaching  himself  on  Sun- 
days and  great  festivals,  which  he  executed  with  great  elo- 
quence  and  ability,  and  called  to  his  assistance  other  learned 
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persons,  such  as  Grocyn  and  Sowie,  whom  he  appointed  to 
read  Divinity  Lectures ;  exciting  in  the  nation  by  such  means 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  after  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  had  long 
been  laid  aside  for  the  school  divinity ;  and  eventually  pro- 
moted the  Reformation,  which  soon  after  shone  with  its 
bright  beam  on  this  country. 

That  this  excellent  man  was  instrumental  in  forwarding 
that  great  event,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  though  he  did  not 
live  to  see  it.  He  had  expressed  a  great  contempt  of  relig- 
ious houses  and  monastic  institutions,  exposed  the  abuses  thai 
prevailed  in  tliem,  and  set  forth  the  danger  of  imposing  celib- 
acy on  the  clergy.  This  way  of  thinking,  together  witha  ffss 
and  public  manner  of  communicating  his  thoughts,  which 
were  then  considered  as  impious  and  heretical,  made  hisii 
obnoxious  to  a  large  part  of  the  clergy,  and  exposed  him  to 
persecution  from  Ur.  Fitzjames,  Bishop  of  London,  who, 
being  a  rigid  bigot,  resented  the  attack  made  upon  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  church  ;  and  therefore  represented  him  to 
Archbishop  Warham  as  a  dangerous  person,  and  went  so  far 
as  to  prefer  certain  articles  against  him.  But  Warham  was 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  worth  and  integrity  of  Dr. 
Colet  to  listen  to  such  accusations,  but  dismissed  the  charges, 
without  giving  the  dean  the  trouble  to  put  in  any  public  or 
formal  answer.  The  bigoted  prelate,  however,  mortified  as 
he  was  by  this  fruitless  attempt,  zealously  endeavored  to  stir 
up  the  king  and  court  against  him  :  and  Bishop  Latimer 
mentions  the  prosecution  of  Dean  Colet  for  heresy,  ^'and 
that  he  was  not  only  in  trouble,  but  that  he  would  have 
burned,  if  God  had  not  turned  the  king's  heart  to  the  oqd* 
trary."* 

These  troubles  and  persecutions  seemed  to  have  bad  the 
effect  of  turning  him  from  the  concerns  of  the  world,  and  te 
produce  the  re^ution  of  retiring  from  it.  He  had  a  plenti- 
ful estate,  without  any  near  relations  ;  for,  as  it  has  been  al* 
ready  obrcrved,  he  had  survived  all  his  numerous  brothen 
and  sisters ;  and  as  he  had  already  expended  his  annual  rev- 
enues in  the  demands  of  piety,  bounty,  and  chwrity,  be  re- 
solved to  consecrate  the  whole  of  his  property  to  some  stand- 
ing and  perpetual  benefaction.  Some  doubts,  however,  ap- 
pearedy  as  might  be  naturally  expected  from  a  mind  anxious 
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to  do  gooi,  what  work  or  design  would  promise  the  most* 
miple  and  certain  advantages  to  the  church  and  nation,  both 
in  views  of  the  present  age  and  those  that  were  to  come. 
The  channels  of  public  charity  in  England  had  long  since 
been  directed  to  the  building  of  churches ;  the  foundation  of 
monasteries,  religious  houses,  and  the  establishment  of 
chauntries  then  succeeded  ;  and  afterwards  the  erection  of 
colleges,  and  the  making  of  permanent  provision  for  stu- 
dents in  the  Universities. 

The  bitter  class  of  benevolent  institutions,  under  a  new 
and  superior  degree  of  regulation,  was  ihe  best  suited  to  the 
notions  he  had  formed  and  the  views  he  entertained  of  an 
improving  sjstem  of  education.  There  were  about  this 
time  persons,  of  high  rank  and  great  wealth,  wlio  were  en- 
gaged in  founding  colleges  in  the  Universities ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  had  formed  decided  objections,  and  no  doubt 
on  the  most  solid  experience,  against  such  establishments* 
It  is  even  related  by  the  historian  of  Oxford,  that  Henry 
VII.  had  manifested  an  intention  to  become  a  benefactor  to 
that  University,  but  was  diverted  from  his  benevolent  design^ 
by  the  low  state  of  its  learning.  It  was  represented  to  him, 
and  without  doubt  the  information  was  correct,  that  the 
scholars  despised  Greek,  and  loaded  any  one  who  studied 
that  language  with  opprobrious  epithets  ;  and  being  the  dis- 
ciples of  Scotus  and  Aquinas,  addicted  themselves  wholly  to 
a  contentious  sophistry  ;  while  the  monks  disgraced  their 
character  by  sensual  immoralities.  To  enlighten  and  im- 
prove the  rising  generation,  to  open  new  paths  to  learning, 
and  to  invite  the  student  to  search  into  the  forgotten  stores 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  was  the  well  weighed  design  of  Dean 
Colet's  anxious,  enlarged  and  virtuous  mind.  He  considered 
that  the  more  polite  learning  of  Italy,  which  was  now 
spreading  abroad  by  the  invention  of  printing  and  which 
he  called  Bona  Liura,  or  improved  literature,  consisting  of 
the  knowledge  and  practice  c)f  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues, 
would  produce  the  most  beneficial  effects  in  advancing  genu- 
ine kno«%  ledge  and  real  learning,  by  clearing  away  the  mists  of 
ignorance,  superstiiion,  and  sophistry  which  had  so  long  ob- 
scured them.  He  wisely  thought  that  these  languages  would 
promote  the  understanding,  and  consequent  imitation  of  the' 
pure  eloquent  writers  of  antiquity  ;  would  unfold  the  genuine 
miad  and  aublime  beauties  of  the  sacred  writings ;  tend  to  dis- 
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play  the  state  of  the  primitive  church,  as  well  as  the  reason  and 
sioiplicity  or  religion,  before  they  were  perplexed  and  defiled 
by  the  errors  or  pervernons  which  had  been  blended  with  the 
church  of  Rome,  or  had  become  a  part  of  it,  and  were,  with 

freatartand  industry  maintained  in  their  schools  and  colleges, 
lence  it  was  that  he  thought  there  could  be  no  better  mode 
employed  to  restore  learning,  and  ensure  its  advancement,  thta 
by  providing  a  grammar  school  for  instruction  of  youth  in 
the  two  sul)sidiary  languages  of  Latin  and  Greek  ;  to  obtain 
the  true  sense,  seize  the  spirit,  and  enjoy  the  beauties  of 
classic  auihors  ;  to  acquire  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing 
with  purity  and  elegance,  and  thereby  lay  the  best  foundt- 
tion  of  academical  studies.  Thus  being  the  founder  of  such 
a  grammar-school,  he  proposed,  in  effect,  to  be  a  restorer  of 
the  two  Universities,  by  preparing  and  fitting  the  youth  of 
the  nation  for  the  most  beneficial  reception  of  the  advanta- 
ges  that  may  be  derived  from  them. 

Having  settled  in  his  own  mind  the  character  and  objects  of 
the  foundation  which  he  meditated,  his  next  consideration  was 
the  spot  whereon  he  should  erect  it.  The  circumstances  of  his 
Birth,  family,  ecclesiastical  dignity,  and  the  existing  state  of 
learning  settled  the  point,  and  he  accordingly  resolved  to  estab- 
lish it  in  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  metropolitan  church.  London  was  his  native  piaoe, 
wherein  his  father  obtained  his  wealth  and  honors,  and  in 
whose  cathedral  church  he  bore  the  highest  office.  Besides, 
the  state  of  public  schools  for  the  education  of  youth  in  the 
city  at  that  time  was  lamentably  deficient ;  and  he  had  form- 
ed an  opinion,  no  doubt  from  his  own  judgment  and  observa- 
tion, that  the  sons  of  fellow-citizens  possessed,  from  their  sit- 
uation and  early  communication,  a  more  prepared  state  for 
the  reception  of  learning  than  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country. 

It  may  indeed  be  observed,  that,  within  thirty  years  previ- 
ous to  this  period,  more  grammar-schools  had  been  erected 
and  endowed  in  England,  than  had  been  established  in  the 
three  preceding  centuries  ;  and  by  this  noble,  and,  as  it 
may  be  comparatively  called,  sudden  impulse  of  Christian 
charity,  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  which  succeeded^ 
is  thought  by  several  sagacious  and  eminent  writers  to  have 
been  quickened  and  advanced. 

He  seems  to  have  employed  some  years  in  erecting  the 
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buildings  necessary  Tor  the  school,  forming  the  statutes  for 
its  regulation  and  government,  providing  suitable  masters^ 
tod  settling  its  ample  endowments  in  trustees  for  ever.  If 
was  begun  in  1503,  according  to  Alexander  Nevyl  and 
Polydore  Virgil ;  by  Grafton  and  George  Lilly  it  is  stated  to 
be  in  1509,  by  Cooper  and  Holinshed  in  1510.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  building  was  finished  in  the  latter  year,  as  the 
following  inscription  was  placed  on  the  front  next  the  church  : 
**Sch'ila  catechisationis  puerorum  in  Christi  opt.  max.  fide 
et  bonis  literis,  anno  Christi  M.D.X.'^  Wood,  however, 
carries  it  on  to  the  year  1512,  when  Dean  Colet  was  at  the 
charge  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  for  the  founda- 
tion of  his  school,  and  endowed  it  with  a  hundred  and  twen- 
ty pounds  yearly  for  the  maintenance  thereof.  In  the  pro- 
iogtie  to  the  statutes,  the  school  is  also  said  to  be  bylded  in 
1512  and  this  must  be  considered  as  the  correct  date  of 
the  foundation,  it  having  been  so  stated  by  the  accountant 
of  the  Mercers'  Company  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1816.* 

Several  accounts  of  this  school  are  given  by  contemporary 
writers,  by  Holinshed,  Polydore  Virgil,  Sir  Thomas  Moore, 
•nd  others  ;  but  we  shall  select  that  which  has  been  left  by 
Erasmus,  a  favorite  name,  and  whose  warm,  sincere,  and 
tdmiring  friendship,  as  well  as  his  great  and  renowned  qual- 
ties,  give  him  an  irresistible  claim  to  be  preferred.  It  is  as 
follows,  from  the  translation  of  Dr.  Knight : 

"  Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  Colet  being,  by  right  of 
inheritance,  advanced  into  opulence,  lest  the  keeping  of  it 
should  corrupt  his  mind,  and  turn  it  too  much  towards  the 
world,  he  laid  out  a  great  part  of  it  in  building  a  new  school 
in  the  churchyard  of  St  Paul's,  dedicated  to  the  child  Jesus, 
m  magnificent  fabric;  to  which  he  added  two  dwelling 
bouses  for  the  two  several  Masters,  and  to  them  he  allotted 
ample  salaries,  that  they  might  teach  a  number  of  boys  free 
md  for  the  sake  of  charity.  He  divided  the  school  into  four 
apartments :  the  first  is  the  porch  and  entrance  for  catechu- 
mens, or  the  children  to  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of 
religion,  where  no  children  are  to  be  admitted  but  such  at 
are  prepared  for  it  by  being  qualified  to  read  and  write. 
The  second  part  is  for  the  lower  boys,  to  be  taught  by  the 
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Second  Master  or  Usher ;  the  third  for  the  upper  (bm,i 
der  the  Head  Master  :  which  two  parts  ot  the  school  aiei> 
vided  by  a  curtain,  to  be  drawn  at  pleasure.    Over  the  li» 
ter's  chair  is  an  image  t)f  the  child  Jesus,  of  admirable  wok, 
in  the  attitude  of  teaching,  *  Docentis  gestu/  whom  alii 
boys  when  they  enter  and  leave  the  school,  salute  witki 
hymn.    '  Quern  totus  grex,  adiens  scholam  ac  relioqMi 
hymno  salutat.'     There  is  also  a  representation  of  Gud  ihi 
Father,  saying,  '  Hear  ye  him,'  Ipsum  audiie^  which  n 
were  introduced  at  my  suggestion.     The  fourth,  or  Itft 
apartment,  is  a  small  chapel  for  divine  service.    I'be  achoii 
has  no  corners  or  hiding-places,  and  contains  not  any  1  ' 
of  cell  or  closet.    The  boys  have  their  distinct  forms  «i 
benches  one  above  another.    Every  form  liolds  sixtefle; 
and  he  that  is  head  or  captain  of  such  form,  has  a  little  dak 
by  way  of  pre  eminence.    Boys  are  not  promiscuously  ail- 
mitted,  but  are  selected  according  to  tlieir  parts  and  captd- 
ties.    The  wise  and  SMgaci  lus  Founder  conceived,  that  the 
greatest  hopes  of  public  virtue  and  happiness  had  the  moit 
rational  foundation  in  the  training  up  of  children  in  pare 
learning  and  true  religion  ;  for  which  purpose  he  laid  out  t 
very  larve  sum  of  money,  and  yet  would  admit  no  one  t» 
bear  a  share  in  this  expense.     Some  person  having  leA  i 
legacy  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  towards  the  fabric  of 
the  school,  Dean  Colet  had  his  reasons  for  declining  to  en* 
ploy  it  for  that  purpose ;  and,  therefore,  obtained  leave  of 
the  bishop  to  have  that  money  expended  in  sacred  vestments 
for  the  church  of  St.  Paul.    At  length,  after  he  had  compkl- 
ed  his  work,  the  fruit  of  his  religion,  his  learning,  and  public 
as  well  as  private  virtue,  he  left  the  perpetual  care  of  its  ooo- 
cerns,  not  to  the  clergy,  nor  to  the  bishops,  nor  to  the  chap* 
ter  of  his  church,  nor  to  any  courtier  or  statesman,  bat 
among  certain  married  citizens,  '  Gives  aliquot  conjugatosi' 
men  of  integrity  and  established  character,  of  whom  the 
Mercers'  Company  were  known  to  consist.    And  when  he 
was  asked  the  reason  of  giving  this  form  to  the  important 
trust,  he  answered,  '  That  there  was  no  certainty  in  human 
affairs  ;  but  that  in  his  opinion,  there  was  less  probability  of 
corruption  in  such  a  body  of  citizens,  than  in  any  other  order 
or  decree  of  mankind.'  " 

This  Prologue  introduces  the  statutes  of  the  school. 

**JoHN  CoLETy  the  Sonne  of  Henye  CoIet>  Dean  of  St 
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^P^urs,  desiring  nothyng  more  thanne  education  and  bring- 
^fog  uppe  children  in  good  maners  and  littcratore,  in  the 
^yere  of  our  Lord  A.M.  fyve  hundred  and  twelve  bylded  a 
^•chole  in  the  es^tende  of  Paulis  churche  of  cliii  to  be  taught 
^fre  in  the  same :  aud  ordeyned  there  a  Maister  and  a  Sur- 
*  maister,  and  a  Chappelyn,  with  sufficient  and  perpetuate 
^itipendes  ever  to  endure,  and  sett  patroncs  and  defenderSi 
^  governours  and  rulers  of  that  same  schole,  the  most  hon- 
.^est  and  faithful  fellowshipe  of  the  Mercers  of  London, 
••And  for  because  nothyng  can  continue  longe  and  endure 
good  ordre  without  lawcs  and  statutes,  1  the  said  John 
••have  expressed  and  shewed  my  minde  what  I  wolde 
••■houlde  be  truly  and  diligentlye  observed  and  kepte  of  the 
••aayde  Maister  and  Surmaister  and  Chappelyn,  and  of  the 
•*  Mercers,  governours  of  the  schole,  that  in  this  boke  may 
•*appere  to  what  intent  I  founde  this  schole.*' 

1  he  space  allotted  to  this  work  will  allow  of  little  more 
than  the  following  abstract  of  the  statutes. 

''The  Hyghc  Maistkr,  in  doctrine,  learning,  and  teach- 
inge,  shall  direct  all  the  schole :  a  man  hoole  in  body, 
honest  and  vertuous,  and  learned  in  good  and  cleane  Lat- 
"  en  litterature,  and  also  in  Greke ;  a  man  single  or  marriedy 
a  priest  with  no  benefit  or  cure,  or  any  service  that  may 
"  let  the  due  besinesse  in  schole." — He  is  to  be  chosen  by 
the  Company  of  Mercers,  who  are  to  charge  him  to  teach 
the  children  not  only  good  literature  but  good  manners; 
and  that  he  is  to  preserve  his  situation  only  while  he  fulfils 
his  duty,  which  is  to  be  examined  on  a  Candlcmas-day  at 
ffke  school.    He  is  not  to  be  absent  himself  without  licence 
of  the  surveyors  for  the  time  being.    His  lodgings  were  to 
consist  of  the  whole  story  over  the  hall  and  chambers,  and  a 
fittle  middle  chamber  in  the  house-roof,  and  the  gallery  on 
the  south  side,  and  the  cellars  beneath  the  hall,  the  kitchen, 
and  the  buttery,  with  all  the  implements  of  his  house. 
All  these  lodgings  he  shall  have  free,  without  any  pay- 
ment, and  in  this  lodging  he  shall  dwell  and  keep  household 
to  his  power." — His  wages  shall  be  a  mark  a  week,  and  a 
Kvery-gown  of  four  nobles  delivered  in  cloth.    His  abstmce 
•hall  be  once  in  a  year,  and  not  above  thirty  days,  which  he 
shall  take  conjunctim  or  divisim:  and  ii  he  be  afflicted 
with  an  incurable  disease,  or  very  much  advanced  in  years, 
be  was  to  be  suffered  to  depart  with  a  pension  of  ten 
30* 
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pounds ;  but  if  he  resigns  voluntarily,  then  ten  months'  notice 
was  required.  If  he  was  afflicted  only  with  temporary  ill- 
ness, his  salary  was  to  be  continued,  and  the  Surmaster  to 
be  paid  by  him  for  extraordinary  duty.  On  his  demise,  tlie 
Surmaster  to  be  chosen  in  preference  to  other  candidates. 
The  dean's  house  in  Stebenhigh,  or  Stepney,  were  also  giv- 
en to  the  High  Master,  and  the  Mercers'  Company  to  keq> 
it  in  repair. 

The  attainments  of  the  Surmasi  ek  were  to  equal  those  of 
the  High  Master,  by  whom  he  was  appointed.  The  sur- 
veyors attend  at  the  school,  when  the  Master  presented  his 
Assistant  to  them,  and  they  solemnly  charged  him  to  fulfil 
bis  duties,  or  expect  a  discharge  from  it.  '1  he  Company  of 
Mercers  must,  however,  approve  the  choice,  and  assign  him 
his  lodgings  in  the  Old  Change.  His  wages  were  6s.  dd.  a 
week,  and  a  livery  gown  like  that  of  the  High  Master  ;  and, 
if  convenient,  he  might  take  commons  with  him.  When 
overtaken  with  decay  and  age,  he  was  strongly  recommended 
by  the  pious  and  humane  Founder,  to  the  kind  consideration 
of  the  Mercers'  Company.  If  both  the  Masters  should  be  so 
afflicted  with  illness  as  to  be  both  at  the  same  time  disquali- 
fied for  their  duty,  the  school  was  to  be  shut,  but  the  salar- 
ies continued.  The  Surmaster 's  notice  of  resignation  was  to 
be  six  months.  Neither  of  the  Masters  were  to  enjoy  leo- 
tares  or  professorships. 

A  poor  child  was  to  keep  the  school  clean,  and  s  veep  it  oo 
Saturdays,  as  well  as  the  leads ;  and  the  Mercers  to  repair  it. 

The  Chaplain  was  also  to  be  an  honest  priest,  appointed 
by  the  wardens  and  assistants  of  the  Mercery.  He  shall  also 
learn,  or,  if  he  be  learned,  teach  in  the  school,  if  the  High 
Master  shall  desire  it.  He  was  to  have  no  benefice  with 
cure  or  service,  nor  other  office  or  occupation,  but  attend 
only  upon  the  scho  ol.  He  was  also  appointed  to  teach  the 
children  their  Catechism,  the  Articles  of  their  faith,  and  the 
ten  Commandments,  in  English.  His  wages  were  81.  by 
the  year,  with  a  livery-gown  of  26«.  8d.  His  chambers  or 
lodging  were  to  be  in  the  new  house  in  the  Old  Chayn,  or  in 
the  Master's  house,  as  might  be  most  convenienL  It  was 
his  duty  to  sing  mass  every  day  in  the  chapel ;  and  to  pray 
that  the  children  might  prosper  in  good  life  and  good  litera- 
ture, to  the  honor  of  God  and  our  Lord  Christ  Jesu.  And 
H  was  ordered^    at  bis  masse  when  the  bell  in  the  achole 
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•ball  knyll  to  sacringe,  then  all  the  ohildren,  io  their  seats, 
shall,  with  lift  up  hands,  pray  in  the  time  of.sacringe. 
After  which,  when  the  bell  knylleth  agayue^  they  shall  sit 
down  agayne  to  their  bokes  and  learninge." 

he  school  was  to  receive  children  of  all  nations  and  coun- 
tries indifferently,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  Jifty' 
three*  according  to  the  number  of  seats  in  the  school ;  but 
they  must  be  already  qualified  to  read,  write,  and  repeat 
their  Catechism.  Each  scholar  was  to  pay  Ad,  admission 
money,  to  be  given  to  the  poor  scholar  who  swept  the  school ; 
and  bring  his  own  wax  candles,  as  in  no  time  of  the  year 
was  tallow  permitted.  One  scholar  was  appointed  to  pre- 
nde  over  every  form ;  and  the  teaching  was  to  commence  at 
aeven  in  the  morning  and  continue  to  eleven ;  to  recom- 
mence at  one,  and  close  for  the  day  at  five :  with  prayers  in 
tlie  morning,  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening.  There  was  to  be 
neither  eating  nor  drinking  in  the  school ;  nor  cock-fighting, 
nor  riding  about  of  victorye,"  and  no  holidays  or  reme- 
dyes,' t  under  the  penalty  of  40<.  from  the  High  Master; 
unless  commanded  by  the  king,  archbishop,  or  bishop,  at  the 
school  in  person. 

The  scholars  were  ordered  to  attend  at  St.  PauFs  on 
Childermas-day,  to  hear  the  boy-bishop's  sermon :  when,  at 
high  mass,  every  member  of  the  institution  was  to  offer  one 
penny  to  the  boy-bishop.| 

In  their  processions  they  were  to  proceed  two  and  two, 
and  devoutly  repeat,  but  not  sing  ak)ud,  seven  Psalms  and 
the  Litany. 

If  a  scholar  of  this  school  were  permitted  by  his  parents  to 
attend  any  other,  he  would  be  expelled,  without  a  possibility 

*  Allading  to  the  number  offish  uken  by  St  Peter,  John  zxi.  11. 

%  It  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  boy-bishop  wai  one  of  the  choriitera  of 
tfa«  cathedral,  chosen  by  the  rest  to  officiate  from  Nicholas-day  to  the  ey- 
mngof  innocents-da jf,  in  episcopal  Testnients;  and  if  be  died  in  the  in- 
leryal,  was  buried  v^ith  preiatic  state  and  ceremonial.  Dr.  Knight  does 
not  reconcile  the  apparent  superstition  of  this  statute  to  the  enlightened 
mind  of  Dean  Colet:  but  it  is  pmbable,  that  be  wbhed  to  give  hia  school 
the  figure  aud  publicity  of  the  procession  connected  with  it ;  or  that  this 
crfd  cuMtom,  as  some  one  has  observed,  gave  a  spirit  to  the  children,  and  en- 
eoaraged  the  hopes,  that  the3r  might  one  time  or  other  atUiin  to  the  real 
nitre ;  and  consequently  incited  tliem  to  that  learning  and  thoae  Tirtuee 
iriueb  OHgbt  quality  them  tD  attain  it 
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of  readmission  ;  and  this  notice  was  given  on  his  first  en- 
trance. 

The  dean  thus  expresses  himself  as  to  what  shall  be'  taught 
in  his  new  foundation  :      As  touching  in  this  scole  what 
shall  be  taught  of  the  Maister  and  learned  of  the  Scholars, 
it  passeth  niy  witte  to  devyse  and  determyne  in  particular, 
but  in  general,  to  speake  my  mynde,  I  would  they  were 
taught  always  in  good  litterature  bothe  Laten  tHid  Greke, 
'  ^*  and  good  autors,  such  as  have  the  very  Komayne  elo- 
quence  joined  with  wisdom,  especially  Cristen  autors  that 
wrote  their  wisdome  with  clean  and  chaste  Laten  ;  others 
in  verse  and  prose  ;  for  my  entent  is  by  this  scole  especial- 
« ly  to  encrease  knowledge  and  worshippinge  of  God  in  our 
Lord  Christ  Jesu,  and  good  Cristen  life  and  manners,  in 
the  children.    And  for  that  entent,  I  will  the  children 
"  learne,  first,  above  all,  the  Catechism  in  English,  and  after 
the  Accidens  that  I  made,  or  some  other,  yf  any  be  better 
"  to  the  purpose,  to  induce  children  more  spedely  to  Lat- 
'<en  speeche.    And  then  Insiitutum  Christiani*  HjminUy 
which  that  learned  Erasmus  made  at  my  requests,  and  the 
boke  called  Copia  of  the  same  Erasmus.    And  that  other 
"autors  Cristen,  as  Laeiantius,  Frudentius,  with  Proba 
''and  Sedulius,  and  Jurenri/jand  Bapttsta  Mantuanus,  and 
"  suche  other  as  shall  be  thought  convenient  and  moste  to 
"  to  the  purpose  unto  the  true  Laten  speeche  ;  all  barbary, 
"  all  adulterate  Laten  which  ignorant  blinde  soles  brought 
"into  this  worlde,  and  with  the  same  dystained  and  poy- 
"  sonyd  the  old  Laten  speeche  and  the  veraye  Roman  tongue 
"  which,  in  the  tyme  of  Tully  and  Salust,  and  Virgil  and 
"  Terencty  was  said  ;  which  also  Sainte  Jerome  and  Sainte 
"  Ambrose  and  Sainte  AusteUy  and  many  holy  doctors,  lern- 
"id  in  theyre  tymes.    I  say  that  fylthiness,  and  all  suche 
"abusion  whichc  the  later  biynde  worlde   brought  in, 
"  whiche  more  rather  may  be  called  blotterature,than  litera- 
"ture,  I  utterly  abannyshe  and  exclude  out  of  this  scole;  and 
"  charge  theMaisters  that  they  teache  alwaye  that  is  beste,  and 
"  instruct  the  children  in  Greke  and  Laten  in  redynge  to 
"suche  autors  that  hath  with  wisdom  joyned  the  pure 
"  chaste  eloquence." 

To  the  Honorable  Compnny  of  Mercers  of  London,  and 
all  the  assistance  of  the  fellowship,  were  entrusted  the  care 
and  charge,  rule  and  governance,  of  the  school ;  and  they 
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M  charged  to  elect  eleven  persons  annually,  free  of  (heir 
company,  as  Surveyors  of  the  scole."  1  hese  men  are  to 
raeeive  the  rents  of  the  endowments,  and  transact  all  aflTairs 
niating  lo  them  and  the  school.  Twenty  shillings  was  also 
bistowed  per  annum  on  the  Renter/'  and  a  gown  of 
ISt.  4d.  value.  The  Surveyors  were,  at  the  same  time, 
commanded  to  pay  the  different  salaries  in  the  school  quar- 
lerly  ;  and  .vhen  the  annual  accounts  were  audited,  which 
«rv  tfome  time  about  Candlemas,  nn  assembly  should  be  ap- 
pointed, and  "a  litell  dinner  ordeyned  by  the  Surveyors, 
DoC  exceeding  the\  price  of  fower  nobles."  The  Master* 
Warden  of  the  Merc-x^rs  to  have  a  noble  if  present,  and  the 
Wardens  5«,  each.  ^  The  Surveyors  I  Is.  each  for  their  labor 
bir  one  year  ;  and  tlic  same  sum  if  they  rode  to  visit  the- es- 
tates. The  Bailiflfs  were  to  renew  their  rentals  every  year; 
ind  the  lands  of  thf  school  were  to  be  let  by  the  space  of 
five  years.  i 

Dean  Colet  solejmnly  charges  the  Company  of  Mercers  to 
guard  and  promote  the  interests  of  the  foundation  for  ever. 
Id  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  as  they  fear  the  just  vengeance 
»f  God  for^/?t^ecting  them  ;  and  to  make  such  other  regu- 
ations.^or  the  governance  of  the  school  as  time  and  circum- 
Itffnces  may  render  necessary,  with  tho  advice  and  assistance 
of  good-lettered  and  learned  men. 

According  to  Dr.  Knight,  the  dean  estimated  the  annual 
expenses  at  79/.  8s.  4d.  and  the  annual  overplus  at  38/. 
i6s.  Sd.  \ 

Thus  having  established  his  foundation,  which  will  per- 
petuate his  name  (o  the  latest  posterity,  he  selected  the  most 
approved  and  qualified  persons  to  be  Masters  of  the  same, 
Mr  William  Lily  and  Mr  John  Righthouse.  The  former 
was  recommended  in  the  strongest  manner  by  Erasmus  for 
bk  learning,  talents,  and  virtues  ;  and  whose  name  has  been 
perpetuated  by  the  grammar  which  bears  it,  though  the  la- 
bor was  divided  between  him  and  Colet  and  Erasmus,  in 
irbich  some  improvements  were  afterwards  made  by  Cardi- 
nal Wolsey  for  his  projected  school  at  Ipswich.  Indeed  it 
ic  to  the  honor  of  St.  Paul's  School,  that  the  principal  gram- 
mars for  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
throughout  the  kingdom,  should  have  been  the  work  of  its 
Pounder  and  first  Master,  and  Mr  Camden,  who  was  one  of 
its  scholars. 
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The  love  of  retirement  now  seemed  to  increase  upon  him, 
and  to  indulge  it  the  dean  built  a  suitable  house  near  Rich- 
mond, in  Surry,  for  his  future  residence  ;  but  being  twice 
seized  by  the  sweating  sickness,  and  relapsing  into  it  a  third 
time,  a  consumption  ensued,  which  proved  fatal  September 
16,  1519,  in  his  fifty  third  year,  'i  hus  closed  the  life  of  the 
Founder  of  St.  Pauls  School,  an  honor  to  his  own  day  and 
bis  own  age,  as  he  would  have  been  to  any  day  and  any  age. 

He  was  buried  in  the  clioir  of  his  cathediral,  with  an  hum* 
ble  monument,  which  had  been  prepared  for  hinn  several 
years  before,  an<jl  with  no  other  inscription  than  his  solitary 
name.  A  memorial  more  suited  to  his/  character  than  his 
fame,  was  afterwards  erected  to  him  hfy  the  Company  of 
Mercers,  which  was  destroyed  with  \^be  cathedral  in  the 
dreadful  conflagration  of  that  church  in  il666;  but  the  rep- 
resentation is  still  preserved  in  Sir  William  Dogdale's  Hit- 
tory  of  St.  Paur$*  and  in  Dr.  Knight*  Life  of  the  Dean* 
On  the  two  sides  of  the  bust  was  this  iniscription  :  "  John 
Colet,  D.  D.  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  onlyVFounderof  Paul's 
School,  departed  this  life  anno  15J9 ;  the  of  Sir  Henry 
Colet,  Knight,  twise  mayor  of  the  cyty  of  LdlwIfH^  and  free 
of  the  company  and  mistery  of  Mercers."  BeneaHi  there 
were  other  inscriptions  in  Latin.  In  about  1630,  when 
church  was  taking  down  to  be  rebuilt,  his  leaden  coffin  was 
found  inclosed  in  the  wall,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  above 
the  floor.  At  the  top  of  it  was  a  leaden  plate  fastened, 
whereon  was  engraved  the  dean's  name,  his  dignity,  bene- 
factions, &c.  Besides  his  preferments  already  mentioned, 
he  was  rector  of  the  fraternity  or  gihl  of  Jesus  in  St.  Paul's 
church,  for  which  he  procured  new  statutes,  was  chaphn  and 
preacher  to  Henry  VI 11.  and,  if  Erasmus  is  correct,  one  of 
the  king's  Privy  Council. 

His  works  are  as  follows:  1.  ^'Oratio  habita  a  Doctore 
Johanne  Colet,  Decano  Sancti  Pauli,  ad  Clerum  in  Convo- 
calione,  anno  1511." — 2.  Rudimenta  Grammatices  a 
Johanne  Coleto,  Decano  Ecclesife  Sancti  Pauli,  Londin. 
In  usum  ScholsB  ab  ipso  institutae,"  commonly  called 
"Paul's  Accidence,"  1539,  8  vo.— 3.  "The  Construction 
of  the  eight  Parts  of  Speech,  entitled  Absolutissimus  de  octo 

*Th«  skeleton  part  nf  tiiit  fine  old  monnment  wnii  discnverpd  in  to 
be  itill  eziitinjr,  md  wnt  placed  under  tlio  care  of  Mr  Gould,  the  deputy 
iurve^or  and  principal  verger. 
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Orationis  partium  Constructione  libellus,"  which,  with  cer- 
tain alterations  and  additions,  forms  the  Syntax  in  Liiy*t 
Grammar,  1530. — 4.  Daily  Devotions,  or  the  Christian's 
Morning  and  Evening  Sacrifice.'' — 5.  Monition  to  a  good 
Lire,"  1534,  die — 6.  Epistolse  ad  Erasmum."  .Many  of 
them  are  printed  among  the  Epistles  of  Erasmus,  and  some 
at  the  end  of  Knight's  Life.  There  are  still  remaining  in 
MS.  others  of  his  compositions,  which  are  enumerated  by 
bis  biographer.*  He  wrote  but  fe«v  sermons,  as  he  preached 
generally  without  notes. 

The  ancient  school  shared  in  the  conflagration  of  1666, 
and  was  rebuilt  by  the  active  zeal  of  the  Mercers'  Company. 

The  elevation  of  St.  PbuPs  School  is  uniform,  and,  in  a 
more  advantageous  situation,  would  attract  attention  as  an 
example  of  elegant  architecture.  The  structure  is  a  parallel- 
o^m,  extending  north  and  south,  almost  directly  facing  the 
chancel  of  St.  Paul's  church.  The  north  wing,  consisting 
of  large  and  elegant  apartments,  is  occupied  by  the  High 
Master  ;  the  south  equally  commodious,  by  the  Surmaster  ; 
while  the  Usher  occupies  a  house  in  the  Old  Change  to  the 
east  of  the  building.  The  school-room  is  a  spacious  apart- 
ment, at  whose  south  end  is  an  elevated  chair,  with  Dean 
Colets  arms,  and  the  crest  of  the  Mercers'  Company  carved 
in  a  wreath  of  flowers. 

And  old  bust  of  the  Founder,  copied  and  improved  by  the 
late  Mr  Bacon,  in  statuary  marble,  is  placed  above  the  High 
Master's  seat ;  and  on  the  left  side  of  it  is  the  bust  of  the 
Rev.  Mr  Thicknesse,  who  occupied  it  during  twentyon 
years :  the  memorial  was  placed  there  by  the  voluntary  sub- 
acription  of  his  grateful  scholars.  Over  the  high  seat  is  in- 
scribed,   Intendas  animum  studiis  et  rebus  honestis;*'  and 

*  A  principal  object  of  his  writing  wan  to  promote  the  ri^ht  inRtraetion 
of  bii  achool,  which  he  hot  affectinriatpljr  expri^ssed  to  Lily,  in  hit  letter  to 
him  with  till)  little  trnct  on  the  Construction  of  the  eight  Parts  ofSpi  ech. 
ft  is  dated  1513.  **  Methinks,  my  dearest  Lillye,  I  bear  the  same  iinpction 
to  my  new  Khuol  as  a  par««nt  does  to  hin  only  sun,  to  whum  ho  is  not  only 
willing  to  pass  over  h  s  whole  estate,  but  is  desirous  even  to  impart  hie 
own  bowels  algo  :  and  a«<  the  father  tliinks  it  to  little  purpose  to  luive  be- 
gotten a  son,  unless  by  diligent  education  he  raises  him  tip  into  a  gniid  and 
useful  man,  ho  to  my  own  mind,  it  is  by  no  means sumcient  that  I  have 
nieed  this  school,  and  iiave  ctmveyed  my  whnl»*  estate  to  it  (even  durinff 
my  own  life  and  health,)  unless  I  take  all  fiosxible  care  to  nurture  it  in  goml 
letters  and  Christian  manners,  and  bring  it  on  to  some  useful  maturity  aad 
peifection.   Fur  this  reason  1  send  you/'  &c.  dbc. 
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over  the  entrance  is  the  appropriate  injunctmiy  Dooe, 
disce  aut  discede." 

It  is  a  free  school,  and  confined  to  tuition  alone  which  ii 
strictly  classical,  and  without  any  charge,  but  the  payment  of 
one  shilling  on  the  entrance  of  each  boy.  The  admissioo 
of  the  scholars  is  in  the  Mercers'  Company,  and  the  acting 
trustee  is  an  annual  officer  delegated  by  them.  Tiiey  act 
in  the  government  of  the  school  by  the  regulations  of  the 
statutes,  possessing  a  discretionary  power  given  by  the 
Founder,  with  a  due  foresight  to  the  probaUe  events  and 
varying  circumstances  of  succeeding  times.  The  gross  av- 
erage income  of  the  school  is  between  5  and  60001.  per  an- 
num, arising  from  the  revenues  of  landed  estates  and  the  in- 
terest of  money  in  the  funds. 

The  salaries  of  the  Masters  are  in  the  fdlowing  degrees: 
The  High  Master*  618/. ;  the  Surmaster  3071. ;  the  Usher 
2211;  and  the  Assistant-Master  257/.  The  late  High  Mas- 
ter Dr.  Roberts,  who  filled  that  office  with  great  repuiatioo, 
diligence,  and  learning  for  fortyfive  years,  has  attained  a 
very  advanced  deriod  of  life,  receives  an  annual  allowance 
of  lOOOt.  settled  on  him  for  the  remainder  of  it.f 

This  act  of  the  Mercers'  Company  must  not  be  passed  by 
without  the  applausive  observation  which  it  so  justly  claims. 
St.  Paul's  School  is  indebted  for  its  existence  to  a  fortune 
raised  by  a  most  honorable  man  and  highly  dignified  citiien  of 
London,  with  which  his  son,  Dean  Colet,  was  enabled  to 
establish  a  foundation  for  the  promotion  of  that  learning, 
piety,  and  virtue,  which  had  rendered  his  own  life  illustri- 
ous. He  also  erected  it  in  the  city  where  the  wealth,  to 
which  it  owes  its  foundation,  was  acquired  ;  and  placed  il 
under  the  direction  of  that  civic  guild,  or  honorable  associa- 
tion of  citizens,  to  which  he  who  had  created  the  fortune 
belonged.  The  reverend  Founder,  with  a  liberality  of  mind 
that  was  not  always  a  feature  of  the  ecclesiastical  character 
in  those  days,  entrusted  the  care  of  this  institution,  the  fniil 
of  commercial  acquisition,  to  commercial  men ;  and  they 
have  fulfilled  their  trust  in  all  the  branches  of  their  duty. 
The  teachers  appointed  to  the  important  office  of  its  instruc- 

*The  High  Master  is  allowed  the  privilege  ofUking  boarders;  b^t  that 
ia  a  private  concern. 

t  Refiort  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  inqatre 
into  the  edacalion,  Ac,  passim. 
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tion,  are  known  to  be  qualified  with  talents  and  learning 
equal  to  those  of  the  great  collegiate  foundations :  but  St. 
Paul's  School  has  not  had  kings  for  its  nursing  fathers,  nor 
queens  for  its  nursing  mothers,  nor  mitred  churchmen  for 
its  founders,  nor  noble  and  powerful  patrons  with  the  bene- 
ficial contingencies  of  settled  or  expectant  patronage  ;  and 
therefore  its  teachers,  though  with  equal  qualifications,  have 
not  those  rewards  in  prospect  to  which  the  instructors  of  col- 
legiate establishments  direct  their  hopes  and  expectations. 
But  here  we  see  the  Mercers'  Company  of  London,  with  a 
just  sense  of  superior  deservings,  and  a  generous  wish  to 
recompense  them,  has  conferred  on  the  learned  and  venera- 
ble Dr.  Roberts  1000/.  per  annum,  to  give  repose,  comfort, 
and  honor  (for  reward  is  the  highest  honor,  when  it  is  well 
deserved,)  to  the  closing  years  of  a  long  life,  the  larger  por- 
^  tion  of  which  has  been  passed  in  the  important  service  of  in- 
structing youth  ;  a  recompense  of  which  there  are  very  few, 
if  any,  examples  from  the  private  funds  of  similar  institutions. 

Such  of  the  scholars  as  are  destined  to  the  University 
are  sent  on  exhibitions  from  a  benefaction  founded  by  liOrd 
Camden,  which  is  separate  from  the  estate  of  the  school,  and 
on  those  arising  from  the  school  foundation.  They  are  not 
limited  as  to  number,  and  are  continued  for  seven  years. 
The  first  amount  to  100/.  and  the  latter  to  50/.  per  annum. 

High  Masters  of  St.  Pauls  School  from  its  Foundation 
in  the  Tear  1512.— 1512,  Willam  Lily*  10  years.— 
1622,  John  Ritwyse  10.— 1532,  Richard  Jones  17.— 1549, 
Thomas  Freeman  10. — 1559,  John  Cooke  14.— 1573, 
WilliaraMalinS.— 1581,  John  Harrison  15.— 1596,  Richard 
Mulcaster  12.-1608,  Alexander  Gill,  sen.  27.-1635,  Al- 
exander Gill,  jun.  D.  D.  5. — 1640,  John  Langley  17. — 
1657,  Samuel  Cromeholme  15.— 1672,  Thomas  Gale,  D. 
D.  15.— 1697,  John  Postlethwayt  16.— 1713,  Philip  As- 
coogh  8.— 1721,  Benjamin  Morland,  F.  R.  S.  12.— 1733, 
Timothy  Crumpe  4.— 1737,  George  Charles,  D.  D.  11.— 
1748,  George  Thicknesse  21.-1769,  Richard  Roberts,  D. 
D.  45.— 1814  J.  Sleath,  D.  D.  F.  S.  A. 

•  Dr.  Samuel  Koi/;ht,  in  hit  Life  of  Dean  Colet,  givet  a  pjirtfcoliir  ic- 
coantnf  this  eninent  teacher,  ichohir  and  aramarian,  which  it  followed 
bj  the  literary  biography  of  hie  highly  quslined  siiccesaors  in  the  dinlin- 
guUbed  office  of  High  Master  to  the  year  1724.  TIim  character*  of  ih(»»e 
who  have  aacceeded  give  an  equal  occtiaioo  for  the  eulogiuma  of  fubae- 
qotat  wriien. 
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For  the  Annals  of  Educatka. 
Art.  III.— what  MAKES  SCHOOLMASTERS  RUSTY  r 

Not  all  schoolmasters  ;  there  are  some  honorable  exoeptioiK. 
But  of  those  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  know,  of  a  few  yean'  Haad- 
iDg,  eight  tenths  at  least,  are  abominably  rusty.  They  wear  deent 
coats  perhaps,  and  are  well  to  do  in  their  outer  man.  But  in  ifce 
furniture  of  the  mind,  if  you  look  within,  they  are  sadly  old  fashioiid. 
The  broad  brim,  and  broad  flapped  waistcoat,  look  somehow  ontef 
place,  though  they  have  indeed,  a  certain  antique  gravity  to  reeom* 
mend  them.  They,  doubtless  have  studied  the  Clothes  Phitoio- 
phy"  to  some  purpose  and  scorn  to  seem  what  they  are  not. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  business  of  school  keeping,  except  in  ei^ 
cumstances  of  peculiar  advantage,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  iKm- 
pate  and  enfeeble  the  mind.  The  teacher  is,  in  his  profession,  eon- 
fined  to  a  narrow  circle  of  ideas,  that  is,  they  only  are  neceaeary  for 
the  discharge  of  his  daily  duties.  These  ideas  are  the  food  of  oftly 
young  minds,  and  he  is  required  to  make  minced  meat  of  them  for 
the  use  of  such.  There  is  here  no  impulse  to  improvement,  except 
in  the  way  of  simplification.  The  continual  contact  with  minds  of 
inferior  powers  drags  the  teacher  heavily  down.  Literary  labor, 
beyond  his  daily  sphere  is  not  expected  of  him,  and  often  is  looked 
on  with  suspicion,  as  a  departure  from  his  appropriate  duties.  The 
natural  effect  of  his  occupation,  is  to  make  him  rusty. 

He  must  set  himself  strongly  against  this  tendency.  He  can  ef- 
fectually resist  it.  He  must  cultivate  literature,  science,  natoral 
history,  any  thing  for  which  he  has  a  taste,  that  he  may  grow. 
When  wearied  by  the  labors  of  the  day,  he  mubt  not  repose  in  inac- 
tion. Spontaneous  and  strenuous  labor  is  the  law  and  condition  of 
his  growth,  as  of  his  pupils.  He  need  no  more  stop  at  twenty6?e 
or  thirty,  than  they  at  twelve  or  fifteen.  Let  him  study  day  by  day 
as  they  do,  and  his  progress  shall  be  more  healthful  than  theirs. 

I  was  going  to  give  specific  directions  in  this  matter,  when  I  turo- 
ed  to  the  excellent  chapter  on  the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Habits  of 
Teachers,  in  Mr  Gallaudet's  excellent  edition  of  Mr  Dqbb's 
Manual.  It  contains  what  I  would  have  them  know  and  practice, 
said  much  better  than  I  should  have  said  it.  So  give  that  to  your 
readers,  in  lieu  of  my  wisdom.         Yours,  &c. 

*  We  placed  the  School  Toacher's  Manual  into  the  hands  of  a  friend,  to 
be  noticed  according  to  its  merits.  We  have  received  from  him  the  above, 
which  we  give  without  comment,  and  the  chapter  referred  to,  with  stight 
omisiioni. 
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MORAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  HABITS  Or  A  TEACHER. 

[From  the  School  Teacher's  Manual.] 

If  it  be  true,  that  mothers  and  schoolmasters  plant  the 
seeds  of  nearly  all  the  good  and  evil  in  the  world  if  it  be 
the  great,  the  universal  law  of  morals,  as  well  as  of  physics, 
that kind  shall  bring  forth  after  its  kind  then,  since  the 
educator  can  but  reproduce  his  own  image  ;  since  good  and 
evil  are  continually  "  going  out  of  him  and  by  the  power 
of  a  mysterious  assimilation,  children  become  and  do,  just 
what  he  is  and  does ;  is  scarcely  possible,  too  frequently  or 
earnestly  to  impress  upon  his  mind,  that,  while  no  man  min- 
isters at  a  holier  altar,  no  man  stands  more  in  need  of  an 
enlarged  heart  and  a  purified  spirit  than  himself. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  even  to  enumerate,  the 
various  excellences  which  should  adorn  the  character  of  the 
Christian  teacher.  Three  or  four  general  hints,  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  habits  calculated  to  insure  respect  and  esteem  in 
the  world,  to  facilitate  the  discharge  of  school  duties, — and 
to  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge, — is  all  that  I 
ask  permission  to  offer. 

1.  Cultivate  diligently  the  habit  of  rigid  self-controL 
He  can  never  rule  others  successfully,  who  has  not  first 
learned  to  govern  himself.  But  self-government  is  a  virtue 
of  no  easy  attainment ;  implying,  as  it  commonly  does,  much 
painful  discipline,  and  sometimes  a  degree  of  mental  endur- 
ance, which  the  strongest  motives  alone,  can  enable  man  to 
bear.  It  must  extend,  not  only  to  the  government  of  the 
temper  and  passions,  but  to  the  regulation  of  the  whole  con- 
duct: it  must  determine  the  distribution  of  time  ;  the  ex- 
penditure of  money  ;  the  choice  of  studies  ;  and  the  selection 
both  of  companions  and  of  amusements ;  and  all  this,  as  I ))e- 
fore  said,  implies  painful  discipline.  Without  self-govern- 
ment, however,  you  can,  as  a  teacher^  literally  do  nothing. 
Where  this  is  wanting,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  carry  out 
any  settled  plan,  either  for  our  own  good,  or  for  the  benefit 
of  others.  Carried  about  by  every  wind  of  passion,  the 
wretched  victim  of  ill  temper  and  caprice  rejects  to-day,  that 
which  but  yesterday  he  judged  to  be  above  all  things  desira- 
ble; his  own  irritated  spirit  kindles  irritation  in  every  other 
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bosom;  and  obstacles  unknown  to  the  tranquil  and  the 
meek,  block  up  every  avenue  t(»  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  those  who  are  under  his  control. 

2.  Carefully  avoid  every  thing  that  is  repulsive j  even  to 
most  sensitive,  either  in  manner  or  conduct.  Be  neat  in  your 
person.  A  slovenly  appearance  degrades  a  man  in  the  sight 
of  the  world,  and  always  lessens  the  res|>ect  he  receives  from 
children.  A  man  is  fearfully  mistaken,  if  he  imaginfis  that 
any  strength  of  mind,  or  variety  of  attainments,  will  excuse 
vulgarity,  rudeness,  or  dirt. 

Let  me  entreat  you  also,  carefully  to  guard  against  the 
formation  of  certain  men^a/ habits,  to  which  your  station  and 
employment  particularly  expose  you.  You  are  accostomed 
to  command  in  the  school  ;  and  if  you  do  not  take  great 
care,  you  will  feel  it  difficult  to  brook  contradiction  out  of  it. 
Without  incessant  watchfulness,  you  will  become  arrogant 
and  dogmatic,  or  pedantic  and  prejudiced.  Such  is  the 
natural  tendency  of  constant  intercourse  with  immature 
minds,  looking  up  to  the  teacher  as  an  authority.  Now  all 
these  things  are  so  extremely  offensive  to  intelligent  persons, 
that,  if  indulged,  they  will  effectually  shut  you  out  from  so- 
ciety, to  which,  under  other  circumstances,  you  might  obtain 
easy  access. 

3.  Diligently  pursue  a  regular  and  systematic  course  of 
private  study  ;  and  let  it  bear  as  much  as  possible  upon  the 
duties  of  your  particular  profession.  The  great  object  of 
all  education  is  to  prepare  for  usefulness.  Keep  this  io 
mind,  and  read  and  study  simply  with  the  view  of  thereby 
obtaining  the  power  to  do  more  good,  in  the  particular  po- 
sition in  which  Providence  has  placed  you.  A  teacher  who 
feels  aright  on  this  point,  will  soon  see  that  it  his  first  duty, 
to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  elements  of 
knowledge.  He  cannot  be  content  to  read  or  write  ill,  in 
ord^r  tliat  he  may  give  more  time  to  mathematics  ;  nor  will 
he  consider  it  any  apology  for  spelling  incorrectly,  or  for  be- 
ing a  dull  and  slow  arithmetician,  that  he  is  a  diligent  stu- 
dent of  Latin.  A  man  who  acts  in  this  foolish  and  incon- 
sistent way,  (and,  alas,  there  are  many,)  might  learn  wisdom 
from  the  savages.  Some  Virginian  philanthropists  once  of- 
fered to  educate  a  number  of  American  Indians:  they  re- 
ceived the  following  reply : — "  Brothers  of  the  white  skin, 
you  must  know  that  all  people  do  not  have  the  sanie  ideas 
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he  same  subjects  ;  and  you  must  not  take  it  ill,  that  our 
iner  of  thinking,  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  education  which 
offer  us,  does  not  agree  with  yours.  We  have  had  in 
particular,  some  experience.  Several  of  our  young  men 
e,  some  time  since,  educated  at  the  northern  colleges, 
learned  there  all  the  sciences  ;  but  when  they  returned 
ifl,  we  found  they  were  spoiled.  They  were  miserable 
oers  ;  they  did  not  know  how  to  Uve  in  the  woods  ;  they 
Id  not  bear  hunger  and  cold ;  they  could  neither  build  a 
in,  nor  kill  a  deer,  nor  conquer  an  enemy  ;  they  had  even 
ptten  our  language  ;  so  that  not  being  able  to  serve  us 
irarriors,  or  hunters,  or  counsellors,  they  were  absolutely 
i  for  nothing."  Too  many  teachers  are  like  these  young 
i^es  ;  they  may  be  excellent  mathematicians,  and  good 
Bical  scholars  ;  but,  alas,  they  read  so  ill,  write  so  care- 
ly,  and  are  withal  so  unwilling  to  stoop  to  the  drudgery 
ommunicating  the  elements  of  knowledge,  to  those  who 
digest  nothing  else,  that  as  teachers  in  an  elementary 
)ol,  they  are  absolutely  good  for  nothing, 
•et  it,  I  pray  you,  be  your  first  object,  to  be  thoroughly 
mded  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  you  have  to  teach. 
i  steady,  continuous  labor  which  must  be  gone  through| 
mow  any  thing  whatsoever  thoroughly,  is  an  admirable 
ipline  for  the  mind.  Besides,  nothing  is  so  prolific  as 
thing  well  known  ;  it  is  an  excellent  starting  point  for  a 
jsand  others.  Study  principles  ;  and  never  rest  satisfied 
1  you  are  so  familiar  with  every  thing  you  profess,  and 
I  the  steps  by  which  it  must  be  attained,  that  you  can  at 
e  ascertain  whether  your  pupils  do,  or  do  not  understand 
it  you  are  communicating, — can  discover  where  their 
icuities  lie, — can  clear  up  that  which  is  obscure, — iUus- 
e  that  which  is  but  partially  understood, — and  present 
truths  in  new  and  varied  aspects.  In  this  way  alone, 
you  ever  hope  to  be  an  interesting  instructor.  For  al- 
igh  it  be  true,  that  there  must  be  some  natural^'  aptness 
each,"  in  order  to  communicate  knowledge  successfully, 
most  persons  probably  owe  more  to  culture,  in  this  re- 
st, than  is  commonly  imagined.  No  natural  talent  will 
ble  a  man  to  gain  the  interest  and  respect  of  his  pupils  so 
D,  as  such  a  knowledge  of  his  profession,  as  will  enable 
1  quickly  to  detect  an  inaccuracy,  and  to  discuss  and  set* 
the  various  questions  and  difliculties  which  press  upon 
31* 
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the  mind,  and,  naturally  enough  seem  all-important  to  the 
pupil.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,''  says  Professor  Jardine, 
"  that  whatever  change  for  the  better  shall  be  made,  in  our 
systems  of  education,  it  must  begin  with  the  teachers  them- 
selves. The  art  of  teaching,  like  all  other  arts,  is  founded 
chiefly  on  experience.  Improvements,  therefore,  are  not  to 
be  expected  from  legislators  and  politicians,  who  have  many 
other  objects  to  engage  their  attention  ;  nor  even  from  men 
of  science,  unless  they  have  an  experience  in  the  business 
of  education.  It  therefore  becomes  the  duty  of  every  boc 
engaged  in  teaching,  to  collect  facts,  to  record  observations, 
to  watch  the  progress  of  the  human  faculties,  as  they  expand 
under  the  influence  of  education,  and  thus  to  unite  their 
efforts  for  the  general  improvement  of  our  academical  estab- 
lishments." 

Teaching,  then,  should  be  the  object  of  your  constant 
meditations.  It  should  engage  your  thoughts  by  night  and 
by  day  ;  and  it  should  regulate,  to  a  very  large  extent,  your 
private  studies ; — it  should  be  the  end  of  your  labors.  The 
principal  reason  why  there  are  so  few  good  teachers,  is,  that 
a  school  is  almost  always  regarded  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
something  else.  The  hireling  fulfils  his  day,  and  then  hastes 
to  pursuits  more  congenial  to  his  taste,  and  destined,  he  trusts, 
eventually  to  deliver  him  from  the  present  "  house  of  bon- 
dage." This  is  ruinous  to  success.  Ardor  and  enthusiasm 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  a  teacher  through  the 
drudgery  of  his  duties.  He  must  take  pleasure  in  commu- 
nicating instruction  to  the  youth;  his  immediate  reward 
must  be  their  progress ;  and  in  the  consciousness  of  dis- 
charging one  of  the  most  important  of  all  obligations,  he 
must  find  motives  sufficiently  powerful  to  sustain  him  under 
exhausting  labor. 

Since,  however,  the  ability  to  instruct  ably  in  the  elemen* 
tary  branches,  d*  mands  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  variety  of 
subjects,  it  will  be  desirable,  still  to  keep  in  view  ike  ad- 
vancement of  your  school,  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  of  a 
much  more  enlarged  character  than  would  be  required,  bat 
for  its  relation  to  the  general  discipline  and  improvement  of 
the  mind. 

But  the  chief  object  of  your  study,  after  all,  shouM  be 
human  nature,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  and  govern  the 
human  mind.    Study  these,  not  merely  as  laid  down  in 
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books,  but  by  a  constant  habit  of  observing  and  analysing 
character ;  tracing  the  motives  of  actions,  both  in  yourself 
and  in  others ;  and  observing  conduct,  in  reference  to  the 
moral  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  it.  Account 
nothing  too  minute  and  trivial  for  meditation.  It  is  by  the 
frequent  contemplation  of  trivial  instances,  that  great  gener- 
al principles  are  developed. 

Mental  philosophy,  which,  as  a  science,  may  be  term- 
ed "  the  anatomy  of  human  nature,"  should  be  diligently 
studied  by  every  instructor  of  the  young.  This  knowledge 
iSj  in  fact,  as  essential  to  you,  as  an  acquaintance  with  the 
nature  and  kinds  of  the  several  soils  which  he  attempts  to 
render  productive,  is  to  the  intelligent  husbandman.  Under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  you  will  have  much  expe- 
rience to  gain  at  the  cost  of  your  pupils  ;  it  is  therefore  of 
the  highest  importance,  that  you  should  take  every  precau- 
tion to  avoid  unnecessary  mischief.  Books  on  education, 
involving  the  application  of  these  principles,  will  from  time 
to  time  come  under  your  notice,  and  these  will  doubtless  be 
pursued  with  eagerness.  But  allow  me  to  say,  read  them 
cautiouily.  In  this  department  it  is  especially  necessary  to 
"  try  the  spirits,"  for  false  prophets  are  gone  out  into  the 
world."  Many  a  promising  volume  will  not  be  found  to 
furnish  a  single  hint  that  is  really  practical  and  valuable. 

In  all  your  studies,  endeavor  to  cultivate  clearness  and 
precision  of  thought ;  carefully  dicriminating  between  sound 
and  false  reasoning ;  and  habitually  seeking  after  great 
general  principles.  That  habit  of  expressing  the  result  of 
your  inquiries,  in  your  own  words  in  writing,  will  be  found 
highly  beneficial,  in  preventing  indistinctness  and  confusion 
in  your  ideas;  and  the  immediate  impartalion  to  others  of 
that  which  you  have  acquired,  will,  more  than  any  thing 
else,  tend  to  improve  your  own  mind. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  things,  I  know  that  great 
difficulties  must  be  overcome.  Your  previous  occupations 
and  habits  of  mind,  have  perhaps  been  unfavorable  to  mental 
application,  and  now,  the  exercise  of  attention,  (on  which 
every  acquisition  depends,)  is,  in  any  degree  of  intensity, 
laborious  and  painful.  Do  not,  however,  be  discouraged  ; 
1^  repeated  eflforts,  that  which  is  hard  will  become  easy. 
Vuliivate  the  habit  of  attention.  Be  always  attentive.  If 
you  are  observing  phenomena  of  any  kind,  do  it  carefully, — 
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with  your  whole  mind.  If  you  are  reflecting  on  any  sub- 
ject, be  determined  to  abstract  yourself,  for  the  time  being, 
from  all  external  disturbances.  In  short,  whatever  you  do, 
()o  it  heartily or,  as  Lord  Brougham  has  expressed  it, 
«  be  a  whole  man  to  one  thing  at  once."  If  you  can  obtain 
this  kind  of  mastery  over  your  faculties,  you  will  find  it  com- 
paratively easy  to  pass  with  advantage  from  one  occupation 
to  another  :  to  stop  one  train  of  thought,  and  to  commence 
another ;  and  thus  to  improve  those  fragments  of  timCi  which 
otherwise  will  certainly  be  lost. 

Still,  with  all  your  care  and  effort,  you  must  expect  to 
suffer  much,  not  only  from  that  naturtd  restlessness  which 
belongs  to  almost  every  mind  which  has  not  been  well  disci- 
plined in  early  life,  but  also  from  the  wanderings  of  a  vain 
and  wayward  imagination.  The  regulation  of  the  imagina- 
tion, is  so  intimately  connected  with  virtuous  habits,  that, 
even  apart  from  any  considerations  connected  with  the  im- 
provement of  the  intellect,  the  most  anxious  attention  should 
be  paid  to  its  culture  and  government.  This  faculty,  which 
exercises  itself  in  the  re-production  of  past  sensations  and 
notions,  bringing  vividly  before  the  mind  both  good  and  evil, 
in  various  forms,  and  combined  in  every  possible  variety  of 
manners,  tyrannizes  over  some  men  with  terrible  and  despot] 
ic  sway.  The  objects  which  in  early  life  have  usurped  the 
^  mind, — the  books  which  have  been  read, — the  trains  of 
thought  which  have  been  indulged, — these,  constitute  the 
materials,  by  means  of  which  it  creates  pictures,  re-produces 
sensations  and  emotions,  recalls  ideas,  and,  according  to 
the  character  of  these  creations  and  re-productions,  ennobles 
or  contaminates  the  man.  Hence  the  importance,  not  only 
of  habitually  controlling  the  immediate  exercise  of  this  im- 
perious faculty,  but  also  of  excluding  from  the  mind  every 
thing  of  a  debasing  and  corrupting  tendency.  The  mischief 
which  is  produced  by  reading  immoral  writings,  for  in- 
stance, can  never  be  estimated  by  any  immediate  result. 
At  the  moment  of  perusal,  the  mind  may  be  apparently 
unaflfected  by  the  evil  with  which  it  is  thus  brought  into  con- 
tact ;  other  passions  or  sentiments  may  be  in  dominion ;  a 
momentary  smile  is,  perhaps,  all  that  has  been  excited,  and 
the  matter  is  forgotten  :  the  polluted  train,  of  foul  images  and 
bad  thought,  has  passed  so  rapidly  along,  that  it  seems  as  if 
it  had  never  been.     And  it  is  not  perhaps  till  years  after- 
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ward,  in  some  hour  of  sudden  temptation,  or  at  some  period 
of  that  history,  which  is  known  only  to  himself  and  God, 
that  the  delinquent  finds  out,  in  all  the  bitterness  of  a  tor- 
tured and  agonized  spirit,  how  deep  is  the  injury  which  he 
has  inflicted  on  his  moral  nature,  and  how  diflicult  he  has 
made  the  attainment  of  that  purity  of  heart  and  mind,  after 
which  he  now  perhaps  most  intensely  longs.  This  faculty, 
therefore,  must  be  subjected  to  severe  and  constant  discipline, 
if  you  would  attain  to  any  high  degree,  either  of  intellectual 
or  moral  excellence. 

All  this,  I  again  say,  implies  labor, — ^great  labor, — and 
there  is  no  help  for  it.  Labor,  is  the  price  God  requires 
us  to  pay  for  any  earthly  good,  and  we  must  not  grudge  the 
amount.  Intellectually,  as  well  as  physically,  it  is  the  Di- 
vine appointment,  that  man  shall  earn  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  face and  there  is  no  evasion  of  this  general 
rule.  "  Without  labor  and  discipline,  all  direct  instruction 
must  be  unavailing  and  useless.  The  ordinary  processes  of 
instruction  may  put  us  in  a  condition  for  improvement ;  they 
may  aflbrd  us  the  light  of  experience  to  direct  our  efforts  ; 
they  may  remove  unnecessary  obstacles  from  our  path  ;  they 
may  point  out  our  defects  and  show  us  the  method  of  cor- 
recting them ;  they  may  enable  us  to  strengthen  what  is 
weak,  and  to  use  well  what  is  strong  ;  they  may  instruct  us 
in  the  best  employment  of  our  faculties ;  they  may  teach  us 
how  to  study,  when  to  study,  what  to  study,  and  wherefore 
to  study  ;  but  after  all,  study  we  must,  and  study  is  self 
work,  and  incomparably  the  hardest  work  that  is  accomplish- 
ed beneath  the  sun.  The  most  elaborate  and  manifold  ap- 
paratus of  instruction,  can  impart  nothing  of  importance  to 
the  passive  and  inert  miifd^  It  is  almost  as  unavailing  as  (he 
warmth  and  light  of  the  <t/n,  and  all  the  sweet  influences  of 
the  heavens,  shed  upon  the  desert  sands, 

Let  me  recommend  you  then,  to  inscribe  over  the  door 
of  your  apartment,  the  motto  of  the  normal  school  of  Py- 
ritz,  in  Pomerania,  "  Pray  and  work."  You  cannot  stand 
still.  The  moment  you  cease  to  be  a  diligent  student,  your 
relative  position  in  society  begins  to  alter ;  others  are  press- 
ing forward,  and  if  you  remain  contented  with  present  ac- 
quisitions, a  few  years  hence  you  will  find  yourself  far  below 
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your  present  standing  in  the  community.  You  have  more 
time  for  intellectual  improvement  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
persons  in  any  other  employment,  and  if  you  do  not  improve 
it,  you  deserve  to  sink. 

4.  Cherish  a  kindly  feeling  towards  the  young,  at  all 
times,  and  under  all  drcamstances*  Do  not  attribute  to 
children,  dispositions  and  tendencies  which  do  not  belong 
to  them.  Many  are  absolutely  discouraged  from  undertak- 
ing any  benevolent  effort  on  their  behalf,  by  the  frequent 
complaints  which  are  uttered  by  teachers,  respecting  their 
character  and  conduct :  they  are  perverse,  lazy,  thoughtless, 
ungrateful  and  wicked.  A  well  quaUfied  instructor  smiles 
at  these  complaints ;  for  he  knows  that  the  teacher  is  to 
blame ;  he  is  ranking  among  crimes,  actions  which  are  but 
the  unavoidable  results  of  their  characters  as  children  ;  he  is 
seeking  fruit  in  the  time  of  blossoms.^'  Salzmann,  to  whom 
I  have  already  more  than  once  referred,  insists,  that  by  the 
far  greater  number  of  those  faults  and  defects  which  grieve 
the  teacher,  are  but  the  natural  results  of  his  own  conduct. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certainly  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  a  teacher  should  have  a  good  opinion  of  children  ;  that 
he  should  always  put  the  most  favorable  construction  upon 
their  conduct ;  that  he  should  remember,  that  children  not 
only  do  think  and  act  like  children,  but  ought  to  do  so  ;  that, 
in  short,  he  should  be  fond  of  them.  Cultivate,  therefore, 
a  warm  interest  in  their  society,  and  under  all  circumstances 
be  their  friend. 

5.  Studiously  avoid  every  thing  which  is  calculated  to  tm- 
pair  your  health.  Children  have  no  sympathy  with  morbid 
affections  of  the  liver  and  spleen  ; — an  instructor  must  be 
cheerful  and  happy.  But  cheerfulness  depends  very  much 
on  the  state  of  the  body  ;  almost  any  degree  of  despondency 
or  irritability  may  be  produced  by  irregularity  of  diet,  neg- 
lect of  exercise,  or  want  of  sufficient  sleep.  Take  care, 
therefore,  of  your  health.  Beware  of  late  hours.  Rise  as 
early  as  you  Uke,  but  retire  to  repose  before  midnight. 

— ^— — —  "  Lon^  vii^ils 

Must  need  impair  thnt  promvtitude  of  mind 
J3nd  cheerfulness  of  spirit^  which,  in  him 
Who  leads  a  midtUudey  is  -past  all  price 

*  Taylor's  Philip  Von  Artevold*. 
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Finally :  in  all  you  do,  whether  relating  to  the  manage- 
ment of  your  school,  or  to  the  regulation  of  your  private 
studies,  ACT  upon  a  plan.  Sketch  out,  every  morning, 
the  business  of  the  day,  and  then  pursue  the  appointed  duty 
with  freshness  of  spirit,  with  interest,  and  with  hope.  You 
may  find  it  difficult,  perhaps  iinpossible,  to  plan  for  any  ex- 
tended period,  but  plan  you  must.  Without  pre-considered 
and  definite  arrangements,  you  will  never  be  able  to  conduct 
gatisfactorily  the  complicated  business  of  a  school,  or  to  pur- 
sue with  advantage  any  course  of  private  study. 

Much  more  might  be  added.  A  thousand  suggestions 
crowd  upon  my  mind,  for  which  I  can  find  no  place  ;  sug- 
gestions relating  to  the  general  discipline  of  the  mind  ;  to  the 
improvement  of  the  faculties  ;  to  the  attainment  of  self- 
knowledge  ;  to  the  repression  of  pride,  selfishness,  and  envy  ; 
to  the  cultivation  of  devout  affections  ;  the  quickening  of 
conscience ;  the  cherishing  of  purity,  honor,  punctuality,  and 
prudence  ;  the  regulation  of  general  reading  and  conversa- 
tion ;  the  schooling  of  the  heart ;  and  the  absolute  necessity 
of  constant  dependence  on  that  divine  and  blessed  Spirit, 
without  whose  aid  even  the  renewed  soul  cannot  lift  its  af- 
fections heavenward.  All  this,  and  much  more,  should 
come  under  notice,  were  I  not  checked  by  the  thought,  that 
this  species  of  advice,  which  would  of  itself  make  a  volume, 
has  already  been  offered  by  others,  in  every  way  better  qual- 
ified than  myself  to  impart  such  instruction.  One  word 
only  would  1  add  : — Let  no  day  pass  without  spending  some 
^portion  of  your  time  alone  with  God.  "  An  hour  of  solitude, 
passed  in  sincere  and  earnest  prayer,  or,  in  conflict  with, 
and  conquest  over  a  single  passion,  or  <  subtle  bosom  sin,' 
will  teach  more  of  thought,  will  more  effectually  awaken  the 
faculty,  and  form  the  habit  of  reflection,  than  a  year's  study 
in  the  schools  without  them."* 
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For  all  men  doubtless  obstructions  abound  ;  spiritual  growth 
must  be  hampered  and  stunted,  and  has  to  struggle  through  with 
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difficulty,  if  it  do  not  wholly  stop.    We  may  grant  too  that,  for 
a  mediocre  character,  the  continual  training  and  tutoring,  from 
language-masters,  dancing-masters,  posture- masters  of  all  sorts, 
hired  and  volunteer,  which  a  high  rank  in  any  time  or  country 
assures,  there  will  be  produced  a  certain  superiority,  or  at  worst, 
air  of  superiority,  over  the  corresponding  mediocre  character  of 
low  rank  :  thus  we  perceive  the  vulgar  Do-nothing,  as  contrast- 
ed with  the  vulgar  Drudge,  is  in  general  a  much  prettier  man; 
with  a  wider  perhaps  clearer  outlook  into  the  distance  ;  in  in- 
numerable superficial  matters,  however  it  may  be  when  we  go 
deeper,  he  has  a  manifest  advantage.    But  with  the  man  of  uo- 
common  character,  again,  in  whom  a  germ  of  irrepressible 
Force  has  been  implanted,  and  will  unfold  itself  into  some  sort 
of  freedom, — altogether  the  reverse  may  hold.    For  such  germs, 
too,  there  is,  undoubtedly  enough,  a  proper  soil  where  they  will 
grow  best,  and  an  improper  one  where  they  will  grow  worst 
True  also,  where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way  ;  where  a  genius 
has  been  given,  a  possibility,  a  certainty  of  its  growing  is  also 
given.    Yet  often  it  seems  as  if  the  injudicious  gardening  and 
manuring  were  worse  than  none  at  all ;  and  killed  what  the  in- 
clemencies of  blind  chance  would  have  spared.     We  find  ac- 
cordingly that  few  Frederics  or  Napoleons,  indeed  none  since 
the  great  Alexander,  who  unfortunately  drank  himself  to  death 
too  soon  for  proving  what  lay  in  him,  were  nursed  up  with  an 
eye  to  their  vocation  :   mostly  with  an  eye  quite  the  other  way, 
in  the  midst  of  isolation  and  pain,  destitution  and  contradiction^ 
Nay,  in  our  own  times,  have  we  not  seen  two  men  of  genius,  a 
Byron  and  a  Burns;  they  both,  by  mandate  of  Nature,  struggle 
and  must  struggle  towards  clear  Manhood,  stormfully  enough, 
for  the  space  of  six-and-thirty  years  ;  yet  only  the  gifted  Plough- 
man can  partially  prevail  therein  :  the  gifted  Peer  must  toil  uid 
strive,  and  shoot  out  in  wild  efforts,  yet  die  at  last  in  Boyhood, 
with  the  promise  of  his  Manhood  still  but  announcing  itself  in  the 
distance.    Truly,  as  was  once  written, '  it  is  only  the  artichoke 
that  will  not  grow  except  in  gardens  ;  the  acorn  is  cast  care- 
lessly abroad  into  the  wilderness,  yet  on  the  wild  soil  it  nourish- 
es itself,  and  rises  to  be  an  oak.'    All  woodmen,  moreover,  will 
tell  you  that  fat  manure  is  the  ruin  of  your  oak  ;  likewise  that  the 
thinner  and  wilder  your  soil,  the  tougher,  more  iron-texture  is 
your  timber, — though,  unhappily,  also  the  smaller.    So  too  with 
the  spirits  of  men  :  they  become  pure  from  their  errors,  by  suff- 
ering for  them  ;  he  who  has  battled,  were  it  only  with  Poverty 
and  hard  toil,  will  be  found  stronger,  more  expert,  than  he  who 
could  stay  at  home  from  the  battle,  concealed  among  the  Pro- 
vision-wagons, or  even  not  unwatchfully  <  abiding  by  the  stuffl' 
In  which  sense,  an  observer,  not  without  experience  of  our  time, 
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has  said  :  '  Had  I  a  man  of  clearly  developed  character  (clear, 
within  its  limits,)  of  insight,  courage,  and  real  applicable  forcii^ 
of  head  and  of  heart,  to  search  for  ;  and  not  a  man  of  luxuri* 
oaslj  diatorted  character,  with  haughtiness  for  courage,  and  for 
itiaight  and  applicable  force,  speculation  and  plausible  show  of 
force, — it  were  rather  among  the  lower  than  among  the  higher 
elaraea  that  I  phould  look  for  him.' 

A  hard  saying,  indeed,  seems  this  same :  that  he,  whose  other 
wants  were  all  beforehand  supplied  ;  to  whose  capabilities  no 
problem  was  presented  except  even  this.  How  to  cultivate 
them  to  best  advantage,  should  attain  less  real  culture  than 
he  whose  first  grand  problem  and  obligation  was  nowise  spiritu- 
al culture,  but  hard  lal)or  for  his  daily  bread !  Sad  enough 
must  the  perversion  be  where  preparations  of  such  magnitude 
bsue  in  abortion ;  and  a  so  sumptuous  Art  with  all  its  applian- 
ces can  accomplish  nothing,  not  so  much  as  necessitous  Nature 
would  of  herself  have  supplied!  Nevertheless,  so  pregnant  ii 
Life  with  evil  as  with  good  ;  to  such  height  in  an  age  rich,  ple- 
thorically overgrown  with  means,  can  means  be  accumulated  in 
tlie  wrong  place,  and  immeasurably  aggravate  wrong  tendencies, 
instead  of  righting  them,  this  sad  and  strange  result  may  actu- 
ally turn  out  to  be  realized. 

But  what,  after  all,  is  meant  by  uneducated,  in  a  time  when 
Books  have  come  into  the  world  ;  rorne  to  be  household  furni- 
tare  in  every  habitation  of  the  civilized  world  ?  In  the  poorest 
cottage  are  Books  ;  is  one  Book,  wherein  for  several  thousands 
of  years  the  spirit  of  man  has  found  light,  and  nourishment,  and 
•n  interpreting  response  to  whatever  is  Deepest  in  him ;  where- 
in still,  to  this  day,  for  the  eye  that  will  look  well,  the  Mystery 
of  Kxistence  reflects  itself,  if  not  resolved,  yet  revealed,  and  pro- 
phetically emblemed  :  if  not  to  the  satisfying  of  the  outward 
sense,  yet  to  the  opening  of  the  inward  sense,  which  is  the  far 
grander  result.  '  In  B<K>ks  lie  the  creative  Phoenix-ashes  of  the 
Fast.'  All  that  men  have  devised,  discovered,  done,  felt,  or  im- 
agined, lies  recorded  in  Books  ;  wherein  whoso  has  learned  the 
mystery  of  spelling  printed  letters,  may  find  it,  and  appropriate  it. 

Nay,  what  indeed  is  all  this  ?  As  if  it  were  by  universities 
and  libraries  and  lecture  rooms,  that  man's  Education,  what  we 
ean  call  Education,  were  accomplished  ;  solely,  or  mainly,  by 
instilling  the  dead  letter  and  record  of  other  men's  Force,  that 
the  living  Force  of  a  new  man  were  to  be  awakened,  enkindled, 
and  purified  into  victorious  clearness  I  Foolish  Pedant,  that 
•ittest  there  compassionately  descanting  on  the  Learning  of 
Shakspeare  !  Shakspeare  had  penetrated  into  innumerable 
things ;  far  into  Nature  with  her  divine  Splendors  and  infernal 
Terrors,  her  Ariel  Melodies,  and  mystic  mandragora  Moans ; 
as 
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far  into  man's  workings  with  Nature,  into  man's  Art  and  Arti* 
fice  ;  Shakspeare  knew  (kenned,  which  in  those  days  still  partial- 
ly meant  cait-ned)  innumerable  things  ;  what  men  are,  and  whit 
the  world  is,  and  how  and  what  men  aim  at  there,  from  the 
Dame  Quickly  of  modern  Eastcheap,  to  the  Csssar  of  ancient 
Rome,  over  many  countries,  over  many  centuries:  of  all  this  he 
had  the  clearest  understanding  and  constructive  comprehension; 
all  this  was  his  learning  and  Insight  ;  what  now  is  thine  t  In- 
sight into  none  of  tho^e  things  ;  perhaps,  strictly  considered, 
into  no  thing  whatfiver:  solely  into  thy  own  sheepskin  diplomas, 
fat  academic  honors,  into  vocables  and  alphabetic  letters,  and 
but  a  little  way  into  these! — The  grand  result  of  schooling  is  a 
mind  with  just  vision  to  discern,  with  free  force  to  do:  the 
grand  -schoolmaster  is  Practice. 

And  now,  when  kenning  and  ran-ning  have  become  two  alto- 
gether different  words  ;  and  this,  the  first  principle  of  human 
culture,  the  foundation-stone  of  all  but  fnlse  imaginary  culture, 
that  men  must,  before  every  other  thing,  be  trained  to  do  some- 
what, has  been,  for  some  generations,  laid  quietly  on  the  shelf, 
with  such  result  as  we  see, — consider  what  advantage  those 
same  uneducated  Working  classes  have  over  the  educated  Uo- 
working  classes,  in  one  particular ;  herein,  namely  that  they 
must  work.  To  work  I  What  incalculable  sources  of  cultiva- 
tion lie  in  that  process,  in  that  attempt ;  how  it  lays  hold  of  the 
whole  man,  not  of  a  small  theoretical  culculating  fraction  of 
him,  but  of  the  whole  practical,  doing  and  daring  and  enduring 
man ;  thereby  to  awaken  dormant  faculties,  root  out  okl 
errors,  at  every  step !  He  that  has  done  nothing  has  knowo 
nothing.  Vain  is  it  to  sit  scheming  and  plausibly  discoursing: 
up  and  be  doing  1  If  thy  knowledge  be  real,  put  it  forth  from 
thee :  grapple  with  real  Nature  ;  try  thy  theories  there,  and  see 
how  they  hold  out.  Do  one  thing,  for  the  first  time  in  thy  life 
do  a  thing  ;  a  new  light  will  rise  to  thee  on  the  doing  of  til 
things  whatsoever.  Truly,  a  boundless  significance  lies  ia 
work  :  whereby  the  humblest  craftsman  comes  to  attain  much» 
which  is  of  indispensable  use,  but  which  he  who  is  of  no  craft, 
were  he  never  so  high,  runs  the  risk  of  missing.  Once  turn  to 
Practice,  Error  and  Truth  will  no  longer  consort  together :  the 
result  of  Error  involves  you  in  the  square-root  of  a  negative 
quantity  ;  try  to  extract  it,  or  any  earthly  substance  or  saste- 
Dance  from  it,  if  you  will !  The  honorable  Member  can  disco?* 
er  that '  there  is  a  re-action,'  and  believe  it,  and  wearisomely 
reason  on  it,  in  spite  of  all  men,  while  he  so  pleases,  for  still  his 
wine  and  his  oil  will  not  fail  him  :  but  the  sooty  Brazier,  who 
discovered  that  brass  was  green-cheese,  has  to  acton  his  discov- 
ery ;  finds  therefore,  that,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  brass  cannol 
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be  masticated  for  dinner,  green-cheese  will  not  beat  into  fire* 
proof  dishes  :  that  such  discovery,  therefore,  has  no  legs  to  stand 
on,  and  must  even  he  let  fall.  Now,  take  this  principle  of  differ- 
ence through  the  entire  lives  of  two  men,  and  calculate  what  it 
will  amount  to  !  Necessity,  moreover,  which  we  here  see  the 
mother  of  Accuracy,  is  well  known  as  the  mother  of  Invention. 
He  who  wants  every  thing,  must  knr>w  many  things,  do  many 
things,  to  procure  even  a  few  :  different  enough  with  him, 
whose  indispensable  knowledge  is  this  only,  that  a  finger  will 
pull  the  bell ! 


For  ihe  Annals  of  Edocation. 
Art.  v.— ANTHON  S  GREEK  GRAMMAR. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language,  for  the  use  of  Schools 
and  Culleges.  By  Charles  Atithon,  LL.  D.,  Jay  Professor  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Langun^es  in  Columhia  College,  New  York* 
and  Rector  of  the  Grammar  School.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers,  82  Cliff*  Street,  1S38. 

-  This  volume  is  one  of  a  series  of  College  and  School 
Classics  now  in  course  of  publication  by  Professor  Anthon* 
The  series  thus  far.  consists  of  Horace,  Cssar's  Commenta* 
lies,  Select  Orations  of  Cicero,  ^'allust,  a  Greek  Grammar, 
Greek  F  rst  Lessons,  and  Latin  First  Lessons.  I'hese  edi- 
tions are  marked  by  great  excellencies  and  defects, 
exhibiting  extensive  learning,  some  ostentation  of  it« 
and  in  some  respects  a  singular  want  of  judicious  adaptation 
to  the  classes  of  students  into  whose  hands  they  are  likely  to 
fiedl.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  present  to  our  readers,  before 
long,  a  more  complete  criticism  of  these  works. 

The  Greek  Grammar  which  belongs  to  the  series,  has 
been  in  our  hands  a  twelvemcmth,  more  or  less.  We  gavs 
it  a  rather  careful  examination  some  time  ago,  and  finding  it 
to  1  e  crude  and  imperfect,  laid  it  aside,  not  as  worthless,  but 
as  being  by  no  means  what  a  Greek  Grammar  for  our  days 
ou^ht  to  be.  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  this  book 
again,  by  reading  commendatory  notices  of  it,  in  works  which 
ou^ht  to  speak  deliberately  as  they  speak  with  authority,*  in 
whii-h  it  is  affirmed  to  be  not  only  in  advance  of  any  other 

*  See  the  New  York  Review,  Knickerboeker,  Demaeratie  Mngaiine,  ^ 
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similar  work,  but  so  excellent  that  the  inarch  of  improvemeQi 
ought  to  stop  with  it.  Our  own  impression  was  otherwise* 
We  have  re-examined  the  book,  and  our  own  impresBion  is 
Still  otherwise. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  beginners,  such  a  work 
should  be  clear,  simple,  and  precise,  and  brief.  The  ad- 
vanced student  needs  a  more  full  exposition  of  principles,  a 
more  copious  illustration  by  examples,  and  a  minute  state- 
ment of  exceptions,  and  idiotisms,  both  of  form  and  struct- 
ure. The  attainment  of  either  end,  and  much  more  of  both 
at  once,  would  require,  accurate  and  extensive  research, 
made  with  express  reference  to  this  object —a  careful  reading 
of  Greek  authors  in  express  reference  to  it, — a  thorough 
study  and  digesting  of  what  has  been  published  by  the  b^ 
writers  of  Greek  Grammars — and  a  method  of  statement  and 
explanation  that  shall  be  throughout  consistent  with  itself. 
On  these  points  we  conceive  Professor  Anthon  has  fiiiled. 
That  whatever  researches  the  author  may  have  made, 
and  whatever  reading  of  Greek  authors,  have  not  been 
with  reference  to  the  preparation  of  this  work,  a  brief 
inspection  will  show,  to  any  scholar.  The  principles 
of  formation  and  structure  bear  no  marks  of  eareful 
study,  or  of  independent  thought.  The  statements  are 
mostly  old  ones,  and  the  examples  hardly  new.  We 
could  also  point  out  many  instances  of  inaccurate,  at  least  of 
unguarded  statements,  and  important  omissions,  e.  g.  pagt 
83,  paragraph  5  ;  page  91 ,  par.  5 ;  page  100,  the  only  sen- 
tence ;  page  10*2,  par.  7,  near  the  close. 

That  Professor  Anthon  has  not  thoroughly  digested  what 
others  have  written  on  Greek  Grammar,  may  perhaps  be 
safely  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the  whole  chapter  on  the 

force  of  the  mo«H]s,"  the  most  important  on  the  verb,  is 
taken  vtrbatim  from  Bloomfield*s  translation  of  MatthisB. 
When  we  first  read  Professor  Anthon's  exposition  of  that 
subject,  it  struck  us  as  strangely  familiar,  even  in  the  verj 
words ;  and  turning  to  Matthife,  we  found  a  nrnrvelkMis  coin* 
cidence.  Strange  to  tell  we  found  evtry  senttnct  of  Profes- 
sor Anthon's  ten  pages,  word  for  word  in  Matthiae.  We  saf 
word  for  word.  Professor  Anthon  has  made  a  few  slight 
and  unimportant  changes,  e.  g.  he  has  sometimes  substituted 
"  perfect*'  for  "  past  tenses,"  and  the  reverse ;  few  of  more 
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oonseqaenoe,  changes  apparently  made  in  the  haste  of  trans* 
cribing,  or  merely  for  the  sake  of  change,  as  the  original  ia 
usually  better  than  the  copy.  Not  every  sentence,  however* 
There  are  two  sentences  and  two  examples  in  Anthon,  which 
are  not  in  Matthise.  One  sentence  is  from  Buttman,  and 
one  example  introduces  an  indicative  mood  to  illustrate  a 
rule  for  the  subjunctive  !  So  also  for  die  special  rules"  for 
the  formation  of  the  Active  tenses,  Professor  Anthon  is  most 
profoundly  indebted  to  Matthias.  Almost  every  sentence  it 
taken  from  him ;  with  this  difference,  that  where  Matthic 
doubts,  or  at  most  says  probably,''  Professor  Anthon  affirms 
positively  or  generally,  or  omits  some  important  qualification ; 
and  this  evidently  not  because  his  researches  had  led  him  to  a 
greater  certainty.  His  haste  has  led  into  gross  errors  too ; 
e.  g.  page  113,  (c).  On  these  two  all  important  topics  not  a 
new  distinction  or  principle  is  put  forth,  not  an  old  one  more 
clearly  explained,  nor  an  iota  added  in  any  way  from  the  re- 
sources of  the  author. 

We  find  fault  with  no  man  for  availing  himself  of  the  la- 
bors of  preceding  inquirers  in  the  same  department ;  but  to 
copy  exactly,  with  no  modification  of  views  derived  from 
ones  own  researches  or  thoughts,  and  to  blunder  only 
where  the  original  is  deviated  from,  is  hardly  using  them 
to  good  purpose.  The  selections  too,  thus  made,  seem  to 
have  been  made  nearly  at  random.  The  successive  distine- 
tions  developed  in  Matthias  afford  the  semblance  of  con- 
tinuity, and  of  a  principle  of  arrangement.  The  copyist  dia-. 
regarded  this  fact,  and  has  often  retained  connective  clauses 
and  words,  while  the  passages  and  principles  to  which  they 
refer  are  omitted.  We  could  perhaps  pardon  the  copying 
even,  but  did  the  copyist  suppose  that  no  one  ever  saw  Mat- 
thise but  himself  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  courteous  to 
that  dili^nt  scholar  to  have  somewhere  hinted  that  he  toOr 
bad  studied  the    force  of  the  moods"  ? 

We  have  not  room  to  pursue  this  examination  further. 
We  do  not  condemn  the  book  utterly.  It  has  many  excellen- 
cies, e.  g.  the  doctrine  of  the  accents  is  ingeniously  though, 
briefly  stated,  and  the  syntax  is  in  the  main  perspicuous,  and. 
brief.  But  we  do  not  regard  it  as  an  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Greek  Grammar,  or  in  any  good  degree  adequate  to  tbe 
wants  of  advanced  scholars,  or  sudi  a  book  as  Professor  An- 
32* 
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tbon  ought  to  have  written.  He  is,  we  believCi  a  iMn  of 
great  erudition,  and  in  that  respect  fully  capable  of  makiiq; 
a  ^ood  treatise  on  this  subject.  We  as  surely  believe  that 
this  work  was  hastily  got  up,"  to  fill  a  place  in  the  series, 
without  any  suitable  preparation  for  it,  or  giving  time  enough 
to  the  labor. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

PaoTBSTAjfT  Faculty  or  Thcoloot  at  Montauban. 

Ths  city  of  Montauban  is  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Tarn- 
anrl-Oaronne,  and  contains  about  35,000  inhabitants.  It  is  mtoatdl 
in  the  south  of  France,  in  the  province  of  Languedoc,  so  celehratsd 
in  the  dark  ages  for  the  wars  of  the  Albigendes,  the  songs  of  the 
Troubadours,  and  in  inore  modern  times,  for  its  eagerness  to  embrace 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 

In  the  se? enteenth  century,  Montauban  had  a  proteatant  semioa 
ry  which  trahied  pastors  for  the  south  of  France.  But  thb  estab- 
lisbment  was  destroyed,  like  many  others  of  the  same  kind,  by  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  But  in  1810,  when  Napokoo  bad 
subdued  his  enemies  and  obliged  them  to  sue  for  peace,  the  protas- 
tants  of  the  Southern  provinces  of  France  took  advantage  of  tbn 
moment  of  pronperity  to  solicit  the  re-establishment  of  tba  Faeulty 
of  theology  at  Montauban.  Sometimes  it  bas  bad  a  hundred  and 
My  students ;  at  other  times  it  has  had  but  fifty.  This  last  is  aboat 
the  number  ol  students  at  present. 

The  faculty  of  theology  possesses  six  professors,  and  is  divided 
into  sections  or  classes,  the  class  of philo9ophyy  and  the  class  oftke* 
oiogyt  properly  »o  called.  Two  professors  belong  to  the  class  of 
philosophy  ;  they  teach  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  metapi^sieal 
sciences,  the  elements  of  mathematics  and  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
The  four  other  professors  give  lectures  in  the  class  of  theology- 
Tbe  first,  Mr  Moniely  is  charged  with  ecclesiastical  history  and  sa- 
cred criticism.  The  second,  Mr  JtUagmer^  teaches  doetnoal  theol- 
ogy. The  third,  Mr  Molphui  Mtmod,  reads  with  the  students  the 
Old  Testament  in  Hebrew,  adding  to  it  ezeg^^cal  lectures*  The 


fiourtb,  Mr  O.  dt  FtUee^  occupiei  the  chair  of  cbrisUao  morals  and 
■acred  eloquence. 

The  course  of  study  lasts  five  years  ;  two  years  in  philosophy^ 
aod  three  years  in  theology.  But  young  men  who  ofier  thenii>elfes 
with  sufficient  preliminary  knowledge,  can  enter  immediately  int* 
the  class  of  theology.  The  students  undergo  two  examinations  a 
year ;  the  first  in  Easter  week,  the  second  at  the  end  of  July,  before 
the  Tacatiim.  They  must  com|M>se  and  deliver  six  sermons  during 
their  three  years  of  study  ;  and  also  compose  a  thesis  and  sustain  it 
in  public  When  they  have  gone  through  satisfactorily  all  these 
trials,  they  receive  a  diploma  of  bachelor  in  theology,  and  can  ask 
for  consecration  to  the  sacred  ministry. 

Educatioit  in  Athbits. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Record,  computes  the  number  of 
children  receiving  instruction  in  Athens,  at  3300  ;  of  these  between 
(00  and  600  are  under  the  charge  of  Mr  Hill  and  his  associates* 
The  system  of  national  education  in  Greece  is  nearly  similar  to  that 
of  Prussia  ;  schools  have  been  organized  in  all  the  chief  towns  and 
some  of  the  villages,  and  the  eager  desire  manifested  for  knowledge 
far  exceeds  the  power  of  government  to  gratify  it.  Female  schools 
are  especially  wanted.  The  University  established  in  January  1898 
is  divided  into  the  faculties  of  Law,  Theology,  Medicine  and  Phi- 
losophy, and  the  Chairs  are  said  to  be  very  respectably  filled  by 
twenty-tieven  professors,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are  Greeks. 
The  Gymnasium  established  on  the  German  plan,  has  eight  profes- 
■ors,  and  650  students,  who  receive  religious  instruction  according 
to  the  Greek  Catechism,  and  are  taught  also  Greek,  French,  Eog- 
Msh,  Arithmetic,  Geometry  and  History.  Some  of  the  professors 
are  highly  cultivated  men,  and  it  is  said  of  all,  that  they  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  cause  of  education.  The  schools  at  Syra,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  contain  near  600  pupils* 

Sunday  School  Sociitt,  (laxLAWD.) 

The  Archdeacon  of  Derry  presided  at  the  annual  meeting,  which 
was  held  on  the  lOih  of  April.  The  Report  stated  that  there  were 
5006  schools  in  connection  with  the  Society,  attended  by  336,650 
aeholars,  and  31,833  gratuitous  Teachers.  The  income  during  the 
last  year  amounted  to  £3149  ;  of  which  sum  £1576  were  received 
from  England,  and  £39  14s.  8d.  from  Scotland. 
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The  twentyfirst  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  promoting  the 
Education  of  the  native  Iridh  through  the  medium  of  their  own  lan- 
guage, was  held  on  the  18th  of  March.  It  is  said  that  there  were 
upwards  of  2000  persons  present  on  the  occasion.  The  Society  has 
now  under  its  care,  683  schools,  containing  17,355  pupils.  Of  this 
number,  13,575  are  adults,  452  of  whom  are  upwards  of  fifty  years 
of  age,  and  2,434  are  females.  The  Receipts  during  the  past  year 
were  £5,082 ;  and  the  expenditures  £4,875. 

(From  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  thb  American  Ltcrum.) 

It  has  oAen  been  remarked  th^t  some  goo<l  result  has  followed  ev- 
ery public  meeting  of  this  association  ;  and  it  is  encouraging  to  find 
that  its  influence  appears  to  have  become  stronger  and  more  ezteo- 
sive  with  its  age.  The  last  or  8th  Annual  Meeting,  was  held  in 
May,  1838,  in  Hartford  ;  and,  from  the  first  hour  of  assembling,  it 
was  evident  that  good  impressions  were  made.  About  thirty  lyce- 
urns  and  kindred  societies,  in  different  parts  of  Connecticut,  sent  in 
reports,  most  of  which  had  been  before  unknown  to  us  ;  and  a  large 
circle  of  delegates  from  different  parts  of  that  State  and  the  neigh- 
boring ones,  gave  interest  and  animation  to  the  occasion. 

The  several  large  Societies  in  this  city  and  vicinity,  whose  condi- 
tion and  progress  have  been  stated  on  preceding  anniversaries,  are 
flourishing  and  useful ;  especially  the  Mercantile  Library  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Apprentices'  Library  Company.  The  former  now 
embraces  about  4,000  members,  and  having  enlarged  its  reading 
room,  and  established  evening  classes  for  scientific  instruction,  the 
study  of  living  languages,  Su;.,  in  addition  to  the  customary  winter 
courses  of  lectures,  begins  to  realize  the  benefits  of  a  plan  more  than 
once  recommended  in  the  American  Lyceum  for  more  general 
adoption.  There  is  perhaps  but  one  subject  that  properly  excites 
regret  in  contemplating  that  highly  interesting  Society,  the  Mercan* 
tile  Library  Association  : — the  vast  supplies  of  useless  and  perni- 
cious works  of  fiction  which  are  constantly  furnished  to  the  young 
from  the  shelves  of  the  Library  ;  12,  or  15  or  more  duplicates,  it  m 
believed,  being  sometimes  purchased  of  new  works  of  this  descrip* 
tion  ;  while  there  reigns  a  comparative  dearth  in  some  departroenta 
of  real  value  and  interest.  This  remark  is  thus  frankly  made,  with 
the  hope  that  other  societies  may  carefully  guard  against  the  danger- 
ous example.  Multitudes  of  young  men,  in  different  occupations  in 
this  city,  being  not  furnished  with  desirable  facilities  for  improve* 
ment,  the  City  Lyceum  has  been  founded,  one  of  whose  objects  n  t» 
circulate  only  works  of  truth  and  real  merit. 
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The  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  and  the  Stojvesandt  Institutey 
io  whose  pro8|»erity  ami  Uiiefulneas  we  feel  a  deep  ioterest,  it  is 
hoped,  will  more  and  more  succeed  in  diffusing  taste  and  knowledge 
among  the  vast  population,  in  the  mid^t  of  which  thej  are  placed  ; 
for  nothing  seems  to  be  needed  except  a  due  estimation  of  them,  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  to  make  them  the  channels  of  most  extensive 
and  lanting  benefits  to  the  city.  The  Brooklyn  .Lyceum  continues 
its  labors  with  success,  as  its  reports  will  probably  display  to  this 
meeting.  Communications  have  been  received  from  different  quar- 
ters, to  be  presented  at  this  meeting. 

The  task  of  taking  a  general  annual  survey  of  the  movements 
made  in  favor  of  common  education  in  our  country,  which,  untii 
lately,  was  one  of  great  brevity,  and  indeed  so  light  as  to  produce 
painful  regrets  in  one  who  would  undertake  it,  would  now  prove  too 
extensive  to  form  a  mere  department  in  a  report  like  the  present. 
In  truth,  in  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  the  new  and  remote,  as 
well  as  the  neighboring  and  the  old,  annually  deliberate  on  plans  for 
the  organization  of  common  school  systems,  or  direct  their  operation. 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Now  York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Illi- 
nois, have  either  boards  of  education,  with  Secretaries  or  agents  ac* 
dvely  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  Common  Schools  through  the 
year,  Superintendents  appointed  directly  by  the  Legislatures  ;  while 
in  those  and  other  States  numerous  publications  of  different  kinds  are 
continually  pre&dng  upon  the  people  their  interest  and  duty  with  re- 
spect to  these  truly  democratic  institutions. 

Among  the  gratifying  movements  around  us,  we  have  noticed  the 
formation  of  new  lyceums  at  Morristown  and  Rahway,  N.  Jeraeyt 
and  the  resuscitation  of  the  Young  Men's  Institute  of  Newark. 
Council  and  co-operation  have  lieen  solicited  in  several  enterprises 
of  this  kind,  as  well  in  the  city  as  the  country,  and  as  far  distant  as 
Tirginia;  and,  it  is  almost  su|)erffuous  to  say,  they  have  been  afford- 
ed to  the  extent  of  the  Committee's  ability. 

While  the  Executive  Committee  have  reason  to  be  gratified  by 
the  frequent  notices  published,  of  meetings  of  Teachers'  Conven- 
tions, and  other  public  movements  in  favor  of  education,  they  find 
room  to  regret  that  so  many  of  them  are  unconnected,  and  that  an 
organization  like  that  so  partially  eflTected  under  the  plan  of  the 
American  Lyceum,  has  not  been  more  extensively  accomplished  nor 
more  generally  appreciated.  An  annual  conference  of  the  leading 
friends  of  common  education  would  be  productive  of  public  benefit, 
io  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  it  might  be  attended,  and  the 
extent  of  organization  formed.   It  therefore  seems  desirable  that 
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measures  should  be  taken  to  form  more  State  Lyceums,  that  they 
mi;^ht  form  county,  and  they,  in  turn,  town  lyceums,  with  an  active 
correspondence  amon.s(  themselves,  and  with  the  central  Society. 

The  education  of  teacher;}  has  now  Itecome  one  of  the  principal 
object:)  of  desire  among  the  friends  of  intellectual  improvement  ;  and 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  our  countrymen  feel  that  decideJ  appre- 
ciation of  this  great  desideratum,  which,  but  a  few  years  ago,  was 
scarcely  talked  of  outof  meetings  like  ours,  nnd  that  pioneer  journal, 
the  AnnaU  of  Education.  At  Easton,  Penn.,  a  moilel  school  has 
been  recently  formed,  and  arrangements  are  making  to  assemble 
and  instruct  teachers,  under  the  direction  of  a  gentleman  acquainted 
with  many  of  those  European  methods  which  it  is  most  desirable  to 
to  have  introduced  into  the  United  States,  aided  by  a  journal,  in 
English  and  German,  conducted  by  himself.  Liberal  provision  has 
been  made  in  Massachusetts,  for  the  foundation  of  a  central  semina 
ry  fur  that  State  ;  in  Connecticut  the  Wesleyan  University  has  de- 
termined to  appoint  a  professor  of  normal  instruction,  with  the  ho\ye 
of  receiving  legislative  and  private  encouragement ;  while  enlight- 
ened measures  are  h)  prosecution  by  citizens  to  second  the  public 
spirited  design.  These  are  specimens  of  what  is  planned  or  sought 
for  in  many  other  States ;  and,  while  the  denired  accomplishment  is 
delaye<l,  something  important  is  diHie  for  the  encouragement,  im- 
provement and  elevation  of  that  most  important  class  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  by  the  numerous  societies,  publications,  legislators  and  in- 
stitutions which  contemplate,  recommend  or  adopt  laws  and  regula- 
tions expressly  designed  to  facilitate  their  labors,  to  render  thera 
more  honored  in  the  publk:  view,  and  more  extensively  avaiKng. 
Numerous  academies,  colleges  and  schools  now  offer  courttes  of  in- 
struction, more  or  less  extended  and  complete,  to  teachers  of  both 
sexes,  and  thus  many  hundreds  of  intelligent  antl  acfive  men  are 
already  enlisted  in  the  active  promotion  of  what  is  most  of  all  requi- 
iite  for  the  reformation  of  Common  Schools  throughout  the  country. 

Gratifying  intelligence  has  lieen  received  from  abroad  through  the 
foreign  correspondence  of  the  past  year.  The  plans  proposed  and 
operations  in  England,  testify  the  zeal  felt  by  different  classes; 
while  the  extensive  range  embraced  by  the  French  official  journals 
of  education  proves  that  the  successor  of  Guizot,  in  the  ministry, 
possesses  no  less  zeal  than  himself  The  labors  of  the  few  enlight- 
ened friends  of  improved  public  and  infant  schools  in  the  south  of 
Europe  api)ear  to  be  continuet],  in  spite  of  the  numerous  discourage- 
ments they  have  to  encounter  among  a  most  ignorant  (population, 
and  under  the  dead  weight  of  a  system  which  is  their  open  and 
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The  official  reports  made  to  the  Congress  of  New  Granada, 
present  their  common  »choold  as  Htill  multiplying  and  extending 
their  j^ood  influence,  farther  than  might  be  ex|)ected  from  the  fanat* 
Seal  charact«fr  xtill  so  far  remaining  among  the  common  people,  and 
the  inifierrect  views  of  some  of  their  statesmen  concerning  the  true 
principles  and  chief  source  of  national  intelligence  and  prosperity 
for  where  the  Bible  is  kept  from  the  hands  of  the  children,  through 
dn  influence  exerted  by  a  portion  of  the  parents  from  abroad,  im* 
provenient  must  necessarily  be  slow  and  uncertain. 

From  the  testimony  of  Gen.  Lopez,  of  Popayan,  who  has  recently 
Yisited  this  city  on  his  way  to  Rome,  as  an  ambassador  to  the  Pope, 
we  have  learnt  that  the  public  school  system  of  New  Granada  has 
reachfMl  even  many  of  the  poor  Indian  villages,  and  that  the  children 
of  different  races  in  tho.se  extensive  regions  generally  exhibit  the 
greatest  zeal  in  the  little  schools  which  are  novelties  to  most  of  them. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

SELECTIONS';  FEOM  German  LITERATURE.  By  B.  B.  EdwRrds 
and  E.  A.  Park,  Profe^sor6,  Theological  Seminary,  Andover, 
8vo.  pp.472.  Andover:  published  by  Gould,  Newman, &  Sax- 
ton,  1839. 

The  articles  in  this  volume  are  partly  literary  and  partly  theolog- 
ical. 1.  The  Life,  Character,  and  Style  of  the  apostle  Paul.  By 
Professor  Tholuck.  II.  The  Tragical  Quality  in  the  Friendship 
of  David  and  Jonathan.  By  Professor  Frederick  Koster.  III.  The 
GiAs  of  Prophecy  and  of  Speaking  with  Tongues  in  the  Primitive 
Church.  By  Dr.  L.  J.  Ruckert.  IV.  Sermons  by  Professor  Thol- 
uck, wiih  a  Sketch  of  Tholuck's  Life  and  Character.  V.  The  Doc- 
trine of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  a  Commentary  on  the  Fif- 
teenth Chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  By  Dr.  L. 
J.  Ruckert.  The  Resurrection  of  the  Body.  By  J.  P.  Lange.  VI. 
Life  of  Plato.  By  W.  G.  Tenneman.  With  a  Sketch  of  his  Biog- 
raphers and  Commentators.  VII.  The  Sinless  Character  of  Jesus. 
By  Dr.  C.  Ullmann.  The  translations  are  preceded  by  an  Intro- 
duction of  some  thirty  pages,  which  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  good 
taste,  wit,  and  clear,  handsome  composition.  The  articles  are  all 
of  great  interest  and  value,  both  for  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the 
tbougbu  they  cootaio,  and  for  the  effect  they  are  likely,  as  works  of 
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art,  to  produce  on  their  readers  among  us.  The  translation  is  made 
with  great  6delity  and  yet  with  simplicity  and  ease,  into  genuine 
and  idiomatic  Knglish.  For  this  feature  of  their  work,  they  merit 
great  praise.  Scholars  will  read  with  great  pleasure  the  life  of  Plato, 
ami  the  beautiful  Aesthetic  discussion  of  the  friendship  of  Jonathan 
and  David,  while  at  least  the  clergy,  and  all  the  friends  of  thorough 
theological  investigation  will  be  pleased  with  Ullmano,  and  Ruckert 
and  Tholuck. 

The  account  of  the  School  of  Plato^  in  our  last  number  is  from 
this  volume. 

Rkvikw  of  PARVia  AND  Fox's  Grammab.    Published  by  several 
friends  of  retU  improvement.   Boston  :  J.  Harris. 

A  preious  sfHScimen  of  hypercriticism  !  The  author,  who  ac- 
knowledges himself  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  office  of  master 
in  one  of  our  public  schools,  evidently  writes,  not  so  much  for 
the  sake  of  "  real  improvement,'*  as  to  ruin  the  reputation  of  an 
established  and  in  the  main,  excelleot  book. 

CoMPaSHBRSIVE  ScHOOL  SrRIES. 

The  First  Reader  for  Schools  hy  S.  G.  Goodrich,  pp.  96, 16mo. 
The  Second  Reader  for  Sch(K>ls  by  S.  G.  Goodrich,  pp.  144,  l6mo. 
The  Third  Reader  for  Schools  by  S.  G.  Goodrich,  pp.  180, 12mo. 
Boston  :  Otis,  Broaders  &  Co.,  1889. 

These  books  have  been  prepared  with  great  care,  by  one  of  long 
practice  and  great  skill  iu  the  communication  of  knowledge  to  the 
young.  The  three  volumes  of  the  series, — a  fourth  and  completing 
volume  is  to  follow  soon^are  well  fitted  to  the  eud  for  which  they 
were  designed.  They  are  constructed  with  reference  to  the  gradu- 
al development  of  the  child's  powers,  and  intended  to  aid  that  de- 
velopment. There  is  therefore  a  gradual  progress  in  them,  froM 
the  simplest  narrative,  to  moral  lessons  and  the  wants  of  a  maturing 
mind.  The  author  has  carefully  avoided  the  highflown  in  lan- 
guage, and  the  obscure  or  difficult  in  sentiment.  The  reader  wiU, 
we  think,  be  allured  continually  onward  hy  the  pleasantness  of  the 
way,  while  yet  he  will  find  difficulties  enough  to  give  him  exereiaa 
and  strength.  A  large  portion  of  the  pieces,  especially  in  the  earlier 
parts,  were  written  especially  for  the  book,  and  hence  are  both  fresh 
and  well  adapted.  The  moral  effect  of  the  lessons  must  be  very  good. 
The  first  two  volumes  are  illustrated  with  many  pleasing  cuts. 
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Art.  I  — the  HISTORY  OF  WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL. 

This  school,  which  ranks  among  the  first  establishments 
in  the  British  empire  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  was  found- 
ed by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  year  1560. 

Henry  VIII.  when  he  caused  the  monasteries  to  be  dis- 
solved, declared  his  determination  to  restore  some  of  them 
under  a  new  character,  and  on  different  foundations :  he 
accordingly,  gave  episcopal  distinction  to  Westminster  Ab- 
bey ;  and  on  the  17th  of  December,  in  the  year  1540,  erect- 
ed it  by  letters  patent  into  a  cathedral,  with  an  establish- 
ment to  consist  of  a  bishop,  a  dean,  and  twelve  prebenda- 
ries. Thomas  Thirlby,  then  Dean  of  the  King's  Chapel, 
was  appointed  the  Bishop,  with  the  entire  county  of  Middle- 
sex, except  the  village  of  Fulham,  for  his  diocese.  The 
late  abbot  was  appointed  the  Dean,  the  prior  and  five  of  the 
monks  were  made  Prebepdaries,  four  of  them  became  minor 
Canons,  and  four  were  sent  as  students  to  the  two  Universi- 
ties. The  rest  of  the  monastic  confraternity  were  dismissed 
from  their  cloister  with  pensions,  to  discharge  the  functions 
of  their  character  in  pious  seclusion  or  in  parochial  offices, 
as  their  different  tempers  or  inclinations  might  dispose  them. 

In  a  short  time  after  the  foundation,  the  king  endowed 
the  bishopric  with  the  abbot's  house  for  a  palace,  and  a  rev- 
enue, taken  from  the  estates  of  the  dissolved  abbey,  amount- 
ing, according  to  Strype,  to  the  annual  value  of  eight  hun- 
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dred  and  four  pounds  ;  while  the  archives  of  the  church, 
which  Windmore,  in  his  History  of  Westminster  Abbey^ 
considers  as  the  best  authority,  settle  it  at  no  more  than  five 
hundred  and  eightysix  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  four 
pence.  The  patent  for  the  endowment  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  was  not  granted  till  the  5th  of  August,  1542  ;  when 
lands  were  assigned  for  this  purpose  from  the  estate  of  the 
late  monastery,  to  the  annual  amount  of  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  sixtyfour  pounds.  The  abbeys  of  Evesham 
and  Pershore  in  Worcestershire,  Merton  in  Surry,  Newstede 
in  Nottinghamshire,  Mountgrace  in  Yorkshire,  Bardeney, 
Haverholme  and  Grimsby,  both  nuns  and  Austin  friars,  in 
Lincolnshire,  were  also  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the 
yearly  value  of  four  hundred  and  thirtyfour  pounds.  By 
this  establishment  the  choir  was  formed  on  a  more  enlarged 
scale  than  it  is  at  present.  At  the  same  time,  the  chapter 
was  charged  with  the  annual  payment  of  four  hundred 
pounds  to  ten  readers  in  Divinity,  Law,  Physic,  Hebrew,  and 
Greek,  five  in  each  of  the  Universities,  and  likewise  with  the 
stipends  of  twenty  students  in  those  places,  amounting  to 
one  hundred  and  sixtysix  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  four 
pence.  In  other  parts  of  the  new  arrangement,  particularly 
in  the  establishment  of  two  masters  and  forty  grammar- 
scholars,  it  was  the  same  as  the  present  foundation  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

William  Fitz-Stephens,  in  his  Life  of  Thomas  a  Becket, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  describing  London,  observes,  that 
the  three  chief  churches  in  the  metropolis  had  schools  at- 
tached to  them,  which  Stow  represents  as  being  St  Pauls, 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  St  Peter's  Cornhill.  All  the  great 
monastic  institutions  appear  to  have  had  schools  belonging 
to  their  establishments,  though  it  may  be  concluded,  from 
the  wretched  state  of  learning  among  the  clergy  in  the  early 
periods  of  our  history,  that  the  objects  of  instruction  in  those 
seminaries  were  very  confined,  and,  probably,  went  no  far- 
ther than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  be  known  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  respective  choirs,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the 
inferior  ministerial  duties  of  the  ceremonial  office. 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  to  the  dissolution  of  the  abbey,  that  a  salary 
Was  paid  by  the  almoner  of  the  monastery  to  a  schoolmaster, 
who,  in  the  accounts  of  that  officer,  is  described  as  magis- 
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ler  scholarium,  pro  eruditione  puerorum  grammaticorum," 
and  is  evidently  distinguished  from  the  pc^rson  appointed  to 
teach  singing  to  the  choristers :  though  it  will  not  surely  be 
carrying  conjecture  too  far,  if  it  should  be  presumed,  tliat 
their  grammatical  knowledge  did  not  extend  beyond  the  ne- 
cessity of  reading  the  Missal. 

Westminster  retained  its  episcopal  character  but  a  short 
period,  as  it  was  suppressed  by  Edward  VI.  in  the  third 
year  of  his  reign.  On  the  2Uih  of  March,  1550,  Bishop 
Thirlby  surrendered  his  bishopric,  in  submission  to  the  royal 
will,  and  the  diocese  was  reunited  to  that  of  London. 

Edward  VI.  died  July  6,  1553,  and  the  church  soon  felt 
the  effects  of  that  bigoted  attachment  to  the  Papal  power 
which  distinguished  the  persecuting  reign  of  his  successor, 
by  whom  it  was  restored  to  its  monastic  character,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  predominating  power  of  the  see  of  Rome. 
Cardinal  Pole,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  legatine 
oflSce,  gave  the  new  abbot  possession,  assumed  the  power  of 
recompensing  the  chapter,  and  forming  the  regulations  for 
its  conduct,  by  his  own  delegated  power,  without  requiring 
the  royal  assent  to  confirm  it.  In  this  re-establishment,  the 
school  of  Henry  VIII.  does  not  appear  to  have  been  contin- 
ued in  any  form  under  the  cardinal's  administration. 

Queen  Mary  died  November  17,  1558,  and  the  first  jmr- 
liament  of  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  her  all  the  religious  houses 
which  had  been  erected  or  restored  by  her  royal  sister,  in 
their  actual  condition  on  the  first  day  of  the  preceding  Oc- 
tober. 

Westminster  Abbey  was  now  destined  to  undergo  another 
change  :  it  was  re-suppressed  as  a  monastery,  and  the  queen 
re-established  it  as  a  new  foundation,  in  the  form  of  a  colle- 
giate church,  which  it  still  retains,  and  endowed  it  with  all 
the  lands  which  were  possessed  by  the  late  abbots  and  its 
monks. 

This  foundation,  as  it  has  been  already  observed,  was  in 
a  great  measure  the  same  as  that  of  Henry  VIII.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  dean  and  the  same  number  of  prebendaries,  with 
an  upper  and  under  master,  and  the  same  number  of  scholars, 
which  have  continued  without  alteration  to  the  moment 
when  this  page  is  written. 

Dean  Goodman,  who  was  the  second  person  elevated  to 
the  deanery  of  the  church  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  appears  to 
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haye  been  very  zealous  in  promoting  its  interest.  To  avoid 
the  ravages  of  the  plague,  which,  in  those  times,  frequently 
visited  the  metropolis,  the  dean,  who  also  held  the  prebend 
of  Chiswick,  obtained  the  privilege  for  his  church  of  being 
the  tenant  in  perpetuity  of  the  prebendal  estate ;  that  it 
might  be  a  place  of  refuge  from  any  pestilential  or  epidemic 
disease,  for  the  chapter,  the  masters  of  the  school,  and  the 
scholars.*  It  is,  indeed,  in  his  time  that  the  Chapter-Book 
of  the  abbey  first  takes  notice  of  the  school,  to  which  he 
seems  to  have  paid  the  most  serious  attention.  He  brought 
the  scholars  into  one  spacious  chamber,  regulated  the  com- 
mons, and  added  to  the  accommodation  of  the  masters. 
He  had  also  some  difference  with  the  Deans  of  Christ- 
Church,  Oxford,  and  the  Masters  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, respecting  the  number  of  scholars  to  be  elected  from 
this  school.  It  may  be  also  reasonably  supposed,  that  he 
influenced  Cecil,  then  Lord  High  Treasurer  to  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth, in  the  year  1594,  to  give  a  perpetual  annuity  of 
twenty  marks,  to  be  distributed  among  the  scholars  elected 
from  hence  to  the  two  Universities. 

Dr  Lancelot  Andrews  succeeded  Dean  Goodman,  in  his 
regard  for  the  school  as  well  as  in  the  first  station  of  the  col- 
legiate church  on  which  it  depends.  Hacket,  in  his  Life  of 
Bishop  Williams,  and  he  may  be  supposed  to  be  familiar 
with  the  subject,  relates, that  Dean  Andrews  paid  an  anxious 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  scholars  ;  that  he  often 
supplied  the  place  of  the  masters,  by  ordering  their  exercises 
to  be  brought  to  him  ;  and  that  he  never  went  to  Chiswick 
without  taking  two  of  the  scholars  with  him.  It  is  also  ad- 
ded, that  he  frequently  sent  for  the  uppermost  boys,  and 
employed  entire  evenings  in  their  instruction,  which  he  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  replete  with  mildness  and  encourage- 
ment. 

During  the  civil  war,  a  period  by  no  means  favorable  to 
the  advancement  of  learning,  and  palticularly  to  those  insti- 
tutions which  were  attached  to,  and  derived  their  support 
from,  the  church,  the  dean  and  prebendaries  of  Westmin- 
ster were  in  general  dispersed,  and  the  school,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed, shared  the  same  fate.     Lambert  Osbolstone,  one 

*  It  is  not  known  that  the  school  was  ever  removed  to  Chiswick,  since 
the  time  of  Dr  Busby.  It  is  on  record,  that  he  resided  there  with  some  of 
the  tcholari  in  1657.— Ltsons'  Middlesex. 
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of  the  prebendaries^  is  said,  however^  to  have  been  an  excep- 
tion. Having  been  prosecuted  in  the  Star  Chamber  by 
Archbishop  Laud  in  the  year  1 638,  he  was  thought  a  fit 
person  to  receive  the  favor  and  indulgence  of  the  parhament, 
which  might  have  been  influenced  by  his  suggestions  and 
remonstrances,  to  show  that  subsequent  care  to  the  deserted 
church,  which  was  manifested  by  both  houses  ;  who,  by  an 
ordinance  dated  November  18,  1645,  consigned  the  govern- 
ment of  it  to  a  committee  of  eleven  lords  and  twentytwo 
commoners.  Amon^  other  general  and  specific  regulations, 
this  instrument  contains  the  following  clause : — 

"  And  be  it  further  ordained,  that  the  said  committee,  or 
any  seven  or  more  of  them,  together  with  the  Master  of 
Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  and  the  Master  of  the  said 
school  in  Westminster,  shall  hereby  have  the  like  power  to 
elect  and  chuse  scholars  into  the  said  school,  and  thence  into 
the  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge  aforesaid,  and  to  Christ- 
Church  in  Oxon,  as  by  the  statutes  of  the  said  college  of 
Westminster  was  invested  in  the  Deans  of  Westminster  and 
Christ-Church,  and  Masters  of  Trinity  College  and  West- 
minster School  aforesaid  :  provided,  nevertheless,  when  the 
said  Dean  or  Master  of  Christ-Church  aforesaid  shall  not  be 
a  delinquent  to  the  parliament,  his  right  to  the  election 
aforesaid,  according  to  the  said  statutes,  shall  not  hereby  be 
impeached  :  and  the  said  committee,  or  any  seven  or  more 
of  them,  are  hereby  further  authorised  to  place  poor  men  in 
in  such  alms-places  belonging  to  the  said  collegiate  church 
as  shall  from  lime  to  time  become  void.'* 

This  protecting  guardianship  was  further  extended  by  an 
act  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  September,  1649, 
for  the  continuance  and  support  of  the  school  and  alms- 
houses of  Westminster.  It  also  orders,  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  college  should  be  entrusted  to  fiftysix  governors, 
of  whom  two  or  three  alone  were  peers.  The  annual  charge 
of  the  school,  the  almshouses,  the  weekly  poor,  the  preach- 
ers or  lecturers,  the  maintenance  of  the  buildings,  &c.  was 
computed  to  amount  at  this  time  to  1900/.  The|  es- 
tates vested  in  these  governors  were  particularly  specified ; 
and  the  church  remained  subject  to  the  control  of  this  com- 
mittee till  the  Restoration,  in  1660. 

At  that  period,  when  Charles  U.  returned  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  kingdom,  the  government  and  affairs  of  the  na- 
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tion  soon  resumed  their  former  course  and  character,  and  a 
dean  was  restored  to  the  collegiate  church  of  Westminster  in 
the  person  of  the  learned  and  excellent  Dr  John  Earle. 
The  period  while  he  enjoyed  this  station  was  very  short,  but 
it  is  represented  as  being  zealously  and  unceasingly  employed 
in  advancing  the  prosperity  of  the  church  in  all  the  various 
objects  which  it  embraced.  The  school  was  not  forgotten ; 
indeed  his  care  of  the  scholars  forms  one  of  many  subjects 
of  merited  eulogium  which  compose  his  epitaph.  From 
that  time  the  establishment  has  undergone  no  special  altera- 
tion ;  and  the  account  which  will  now  be  given  from  public 
authority,  must  be  considered  as  a  correct  description  of  the 
school  from  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  to  that  of  George  III. 

This  school  is  not  endowed  with  lands  and  possessions 
specifically  appropriated  to  its  own  maintenance,  but  is  at- 
tached to  the  general  foundation  of  the  collegiate  church  of 
Westminster,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  support  of  forty  schol- 
ars. It  is  under  the  care  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  West- 
minster, and  conjointly  with  the  Dean  of  Christ-Church. 
Oxford,  and  the  Master  of  Trinity,  Cambridge,  respecting 
the  election  of  scholars  to  their  several  colleges.  The  boys 
on  the  foundation  are  denominated  King's  Scholars,  from 
the  royalty  of  their  founders,  and  are  in  a  state  of  collegiate 
association.  They  sleep  in  the  dormitory,  have  their  dinner 
in  the  hall,  and  may  have  other  meals  if  they  choose,  which, 
from  the  inconvenience  of  the  statutory  hours,  they  seldom, 
if  ever,  claim.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  town-boys, 
who  are  very  numerous,  by  a  gown,  cap,  and  college  waist- 
coat, which  are  furnished  by  the  college  ;  but  being  of  a 
coarse  material,  it  is  customary  to  clothe  themselves  with 
others  of  a  better  fabric,  but  in  the  same  fashion.  For  ed- 
ucation and  any  particular  accommodations,  they  pay  as  the 
town-boys.  Eight  of  them  are  generally  elected,  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  year,  to  Christ-Church,  Oxford,  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  accprding  to  an  arrangement  made  by 
the  Dean  of  the  former  and  Master  of  the  latter.  They 
have  studentships  at  Oxford,  and  scholarships  at  Cfunbridge. 
The  former  are  worth  from  forty  to  sixty  pounds  per  an- 
num, but  the  latter  are  of  small  beneficial  consideration. 

The  scholars  are  elected  upon  the  foundation  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  by  which  alone  the  election  can  be  obtained  : 
They  propose  themselves  as  candidates  of  the  fourth  and 
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fifth  and  shell  forms,  and  are  left  to  contend  with  each  other 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  particularly  in  grammatical  ques- 
tions and  speaking  Latin.  Two  boys  will  challenge  for  five 
hours  together  in  grammar  questions  ;  and,  at  the  end  of 
eight  weeks  of  constant  challenge,  the  eight  boys  at  head  of 
the  number  are  chosen  according  to  vacancies ;  those  who 
have  presented  themselves  below  the  eight  succeed,  accord- 
ing to  the  next  vacancies,  the  Head  Master  sitting  as  um- 
pire. This  contest  occasions  the  situation  of  the  king's 
scholars  to  be  sought  after  by  boys  of  all  ranks  and  distinc- 
tion ;  it  becomes  a  ground-work  of  reputation,  and  incites  a 
desire  to  obtain  the  election. 

There  are  four  boys,  also,  who  are  called  Bishop's  Boys  ; 
so  denominated  from  their  being  established  by  Williams, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  They  are  allowed  a  gratuitous  educa- 
tion, and  are  distinguished  by  wearing  a  purple  gown  :  they 
do  not,  however,  live  in  the  college,  and  have  no  other  ad- 
vantage except  that  already  described,  and  an  annual  allow- 
ance, which  is  so  small  that  it  is  not  paid  them  while  they 
are  at  school,  but  is  suffered  to  accumulate  till  the  period  of 
their  admission  to  St  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  when, 
with  some  additions,  it  amounts  to  about  twenty  pounds  a 
year  for  four  years.  These  boys  are  nominated  by  the  Dean 
and  the  Head  Master. 

The  expense  of  the  sch9ol,  as  it  relates  to  forty  foundation 
boys,  or  kings  scholars,  including  the  salaries  of  the  Masters, 
varies  according  to  circumstances,  but  does  not  exceed 
1200/.  per  annum.  The  collegiate  salaries  are  39/.  6s.  8d. 
to  the  Upper,  and  15/.  to  the  Under  Master,  with  houses  for 
their  residence.  What  they  receive  individually  from  the 
scholars  for  instruction  is  a  remuneration  apart,  with  which 
the  church  has  no  concern.  The  annual  payment  to  the 
Masters  is  different  in  different  years.  It  is  thirteen  guineas 
the  first  year,  which  is  the  same  for  a  town-boy  or  a  king's 
scholar,  ten  guineas  the  next  two  years,  and  eight  guineas 
the  last  year.  The  Assistant-Masters  are  not  of  collegiate 
institution,  and  are  proportioned  to  the  state  of  the  school : 
their  incomes  also  arise  from  the  scholars.* 


*  Report  from  the  sislect  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  education,  duO.  &c.  pp.  256,  445. 
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The  Names  and  7\mes  of  the  Head  Masters  of  fVestmin- 
ster  School. — 1540  John  Adams. — 1543  Alexander  Nowell. 
— 1555  Nicholas  Udall. — John  Passey,  at  the  latter  end 
of  Queen  Mary's  reign  or  the  beginning  of  that  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  or  between  Nowell  and  Udal. — 1563  John 
Randall. — 1564  Thomas  Browne. — 1570  Francis  How- 
lyn.— 1572  Edward  Grant.— 1593  William'  Camden.*— 
1599  Richardlreland.— 1610  John  Wilson.— 1622  Lam- 
bert Osbolstone.— 1638  Richard  Busby.f— 1695  Thomas 

'  *  On  the  western  aide  of  the  south  transept  is  the  monument  of  William 
Camden.  He  was  the  son  of  Sampson  Camden,  citizen  and  painter-stainer 
of  London  ;  was  born  in  the  Old  Bailey,  May  2, 1551 ;  and  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Christ's  Hospital  and  St  PauFa  School.  In  1566  he  was  sent  to 
Magdalen  College,  in  Oxford,  aa  a  chorister,  from  whence  he  remoTed  to 
Broadgate  Hall,  now  Pembroke  Co1lege,land  in  1573  took  his  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  in  that  University.  There  his  literary  character  and  estimable 
qualities  introduced  him  to  the  notice,  gained  him  tne  favor,  and  secured  him 
the  friendship  of  Dr  Goodman,  Dean  of  this  church,  whoencourafred  him  in 
bis  antiquarian  pursuits,  and  by  whose  favor  he  was  appointed,  in  1575, 
Second  Master  of  Westminster  School.  In  1586  he  published  in  Latin, 
The  History  of  the  ancient  Inhabitants  of  Britain,  their  origin,  manners,  and 
laws ;  a  third  edition  of  which  work  appeared  in  1590,  at  which  time  he 
was  presented  to  the  prebend  of  llfracomb  in  the  church  of  Salisbury,  but 
without  having  taken  holy  orders,  and  he  retained  it  till  his  death.  In 
March,  1593,  he  became  Head-Master  of  Westminster  School ;  and  in  1596 
he  was  made  Richmond  Herald,  and  immediately  after  Clarencieux  King 
at  Arms.  In  the  year  1600  he  published  his  Catalogue  of  the  Monuments 
of  Westminster  Abbey ^  and  a  new  impression  of  bis  Britannia.  In  1603  be 
published  a  collection  of  our  ancient  historians  in  Latin,  and  in  the  year 
following  appeared  his  Remains  concerning  Britain,  in  quarto.  In  1615 
he  printed  his  Annals  of  Queen  Elizabeth.    He  died  at  Chisolhurst,  in  Kent, 


place  he  was  carried  to  his  house  in  Westmmster,  and,  after  lying  in  state 
for  some  days,  his  remains  were  brought  to  this  church,  where  they  were 
interred  with  great  solemnity  ;  the  heralds  and  many  of  the  nobility  assist- 
ing at  the  ceremonial :  his  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr  Sutton, 
Prebendary  of  Westminster.  He  founded  an  History  Professorship  at  Ox- 
ford and  bequeathed  his  books  and  papers  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton." 

The  monument  represents  the  bust  of  this  learned  man  in  the  habit  of  his 
time,  supported  by  a  pedestal. 

t  The  monument  of  Dr  Busbt,  that  great  scholar  and  celebrated  instrne- 
tor,  appears  against  the  wainscot  of  the  choir,  opposite  the  south  transept, 
in  the  Abbey,  and  represents  a  recumbent  figure  of  him  in  his  clerical 
robes.   The  inscription  seems  to  be  the  object  of  his  attention. 

En  infra  positam  <^ualis  hominum  oculis  obversabatur  Busbkii  imaginem  ? 
Si  eam  quse  in  animis  altius  insedit,  ultra  desideras  ;  academiae  utriusqoe 
et  fori  lumina,  aulee,  senatus  atque  ecclesias  principes  viros  contemplare. 
Cumque  satam  ab  illo  ingeniorum  messem,  tarn  variam,  tamque  uberem 
lustraveris,  quantus  is  esset,  qui  severit,  cogita.  Is  certe  erat  qui  insitam 
cuique  k  naturd  indolem  et  acut6  perspexit,  et  exercuit  commode,  et  feUc'i- 
ter  promovit.    Is  erat  qui  adolescentium  animos,  ita  docendo,  finxit,  aluit- 
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Knipe  *— 1711  Robert  Friend.— 1743  John  Nichol.— 1753 
William  Markham.— 1764  John  Hinchcliffe.— 1764  Samuel 
Smith.— 1788  William  Vincent.f— 1802  William  Wingfieid. 
—1803  William  Gary.— 1814  William  Page. 

Camden,  Busby,  and  Knipe,  were  interred  in  the  chruch 
of  Westminster  Abbey. 

que,  ut  tarn  aapere  discerent  quam  fari,  dumpue  piieri  institnebanturaensim 
succrescerent  Tiri.  Quotquot  illiua  disciplina  penitus  imbuti  in  publicum 
prodiere,  tot  adepta  est  monarchia  tot  ecclesia  Anj^licana  propugnatorea, 
fidos  omnea  pterosque  strenuoa.  Quscunque  demum  ait  fama,  Scholje 
WzaTMoifASTKRiEasis,  quicquid  inde  ad  homines  fructus  redundant,  Bus- 
BKio  maiime  debetur,  atqtie  in  omne  porro  ceTum  dobebitur.  Tarn  utilem 
patris  civem,  multis  annis  opibusque  florero  voluit  Deus.  Vicisaim  ille  pi- 
etati  promovendae  se  et  sua  alacris  devovit  )  pauperibus  subvenire,  literates 
fovere,  teropla  inslaurare  id  illi  erat  divitiis  frui :  ethos  in  usus.  Quidquid 
Don  erogarat  vivns,  legavit  moriens.  Schols  Wetotmon.  prsfectus  est  1640 
Dec.  23.    Obiit  1695,  April  5. 

*  In  the  south  aisle  is  the  monument  of  Dr  Knipe,  whose  tablet  is  sup- 
ported by  pilasters,  and  crowned  with  a  sepulchral  urn. 

t  This  learned,  pious  and  venerable  man  was  most  intimately  connected 
ivith  this  establishment  from  the  age  of  seven  years  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
with  the  interval  only  of  five  years,  while  he  pursued  his  academical  stud- 
ies. Passing  through  every  gradation  in  the  school  and  collegiate  fuunda- 
tion,  he  was  thence  elected  scholar  of  IVinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1757. 
At  the  reffulnj-  period  he  took  his  first  degree  in  Arts,  and  was  chosen  a 
Fellow  of  his  college  ;  and  soon  after,  in  17G2,  he  returned  to  Westminster, 
aa  Usher  or  Assistatant  in  the  i^chool.  In  that  capacity,  he  proceeded  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  situation,  so  justly  approved  by  the  patrons  of  the 
tchool,  that,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr  Lloyd,  the  veteran  Second  Master, 
he  was  appoiiiifd  to  that  ofBce.  In  the  same  year  he  was  nominated  cne 
of  the  Chaplains  in  ordinary  to  his  Majesty. 

The  place  of  Second  Master  at  Westminster  School  is  a  situation  of 
mach  labor  and  responsibility.  Besides  the  daily  business  of  instruction, 
which,  if  not  arduous,  is  at  leas'  fatiguing,  the  person  who  holda  that  office 
baa  the  whole  care  and  superintendence  of  the  scholars  on  the  foundation 
when  out  of  school  j  that  is,  of  forty  boja,  rapidly  growing  up  into  men, 
and  annually  removed,  by  elections  of  eight  to  ten,  to  the  two  Universities. 
Yet  amid  these  continual  and  weighty  duties,  he  was  prosecuting  those 
studies  which  gradually  established  his  reputation  at  home  as  a  scholar  and 
a  man  of  research,  and  finally  extended  his  celebrity  over  the  continent  of 
Europe 

In  1768  he  became  Head  Master  of  Westminster  School ;  bathia  church 
preferments  were  very  confined,  till,  in  1801,  he  obtained,  what  he  had 
long  desired  and  so  well  deserved,  a  prebendal  stall  in  the  collegiate  church 
of  Westminster,  of  which,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  appointed  Dean. 
He  died  on  the  2l8t  of  December,  1815,  having  exceeded  by  rather  more 
than  a  month  his  seventysixthyear. 

His  more  distinguished  publications,  the  fruits  of  his  learned,  indefatiga- 
ble, and  persevering  studies,  must  now  be  mentioned. — A  small  tract  in 
quarto,  published  in  1793,  marked  him  to  the  learned  world  as  a  diligent 
investigator  of  historical  facts,  and  an  acute  verbal  critic.   This  publication 
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The  College  Hall,  which  serves  as  a  refectory  for  the 
king*s  scholars,  was  originally  an  apartment  in  the  house  of  the 
abbot,  and  served  that  dignitary  in  a  similar  capacity.  Nicho- 
las Litlington,  who  succeeded  Langham  in  the  abbacy  of  this 
church,  on  the  elevation  of  the  latter  to  the  see  of  Ely  io 
1362,  built  this  hall,  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  part  of  the  ab- 
bot's house,  now  the  deanery  ;  the  cellarer's,  the  infirmarer  s, 
and  the  sacrist's  houses ;  the  malt-house,  afterwards  used  as  a 
dormitory  for  the  king's  scholars,  and  the  adjoining  tower, 
which  was  once  the  apartment  of  the  Second  Master  ;  the 
wall  of  the  infirmary  garden,  and  a  water-mill,  whose  dam 
has  been  filled  up.  He  also|finished  the  south  and  west  sides 
of  the  great  cloisters.  The  site  of  the  old  hall  was  on  the 
south  side  of  the  cloisters,  the  north  wall  of  which  is  still  re- 
maining.* 

Over  a  door  in  the  first  arch,  but  without  the  cloisters,  is 
a  range  of  brackets  which  supported  the  roof  of  the  ancient 
hall,  and  below  them  are  pointed  windows  that  lighted  it ; 

is  entitled  "  De  Legtone  Manliana  Quaestio  ex  Livio  desumpta,  et  Rei  mil- 
itaris  RomansB  studiosis  proposita."  Subjoined  to  it  is  what  the  author  has 
termed,  **  An  explanatory  Translation  in  En'rlish."  It  is  a  sufficient  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  his  interpretation,  that  it  was  approved  by  ileyne  on  the 
continent,  and  by  Porsnn  at  home. 

"  The  Origination  of  the  Greek  Verb,  an  Hypothesis,"  appeared  in  1794; 
and  was  followed,  in  1795,  by  "  The  Greek  Verb  analyzed,  an  Hypothesis  ; 
in  which  the  source  and  structure  of  the  Greek  language  is  considered/* 

In  1797  he  published  his  celebrated  **  Commentary  on  Arrian*s  Voyage 
of  Nearchus"  :  the  fruit  of  long  studious  labor,  superior  acuteneas  of  ob- 
servation, and  unwearied  researcii.  This  learned  and  able  work  formed 
the  principal  basis  of  a  reputation,  which  is  not  confined  to  his  own  country, 
as  it  will  not  be  limited  to  his  own  age. 

The  first  part  of  "  The  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea**  was  published  in 
1800,  three  years  after  the  Jfearchut.  The  second  part  of  tne  Periplus, 
which  oompfetes  the  whole  design,  appeared  in  1805  making  a  volume 
lar^r  than  the  first.  In  a  subsequent  edition  the  three  publications  al- 
ready mentioned  were  formed  into  two  handsome  volumes,  with  the  gener- 
al title  of  "The  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients  in  the  Indian 
Ocean" 

In  1802  he  published  ''A  Defence  of  Public  Education/'  addres^ied  to 
the  Bishop  of  Meath,  in  answer  to  a  charge  annexed  to  his  lordship's  dis- 
course preached  at  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  charity  children  at  St 
Paul's.  This  publication  attracted  the  attention  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  then 
Mr  Addinffton,  and  at  the  head  of  his  Mnjesty'n  government,  to  the  variooa 
merits  ana  prolonged  public  services  of  the  author,  who,  without  the  leait 
previous  notice  or  expectatiim,  was  appointed  by  his  Majesty,  on  the  min- 
ister's unsolicited  recommendation,  to  succeed  Bishop  Horsley  ai  Dean  of 
Westminster. 
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and  it  is  by  these  vestiges  that  the  length  of  the  ancient  re- 
fectory can  be  determined,  which  appears  to  have  been  that 
of  the  cloister.  Through  this  door  the  monks  passed  to  their 
meals ;  and  in  the  arch  on  the  left  are  four  lance-shaped  niches, 
supposed  to  have  been  used  as  a  lavatory.  The  keen  and 
penetrating  eye  of  the  antiquary  discovers  even  the  marks 
where  the  rollers  for  the  towels  were  inserted  in  the  walls. 

The  School  is  a  spacious  room,  duly  arranged  for  the 
important  purposes  to  which  it  has  been  so  long  and  con- 
tinues to  be  so  happily  employed.  It  ranges  behind  the  low- 
er end  of  the  eastern  cloister,  and  above  some  of  the  most 
ancient  parts  of  the  Abbey. 

East  of  the  passage  leading  to  the  school  is  a  long  ancient 
building,  whose  basement  story  is  roofed  with  semicircular 
groined  arches,  rising  from  pillars  with  handsome  capitals  : 
at  the  north  end  the  regalia  is  said  to  have  been  formerly 
kept.  At  the  eastern  termination  of  the  division  is  a  com- 
plete altar-table,  raised  on  two  steps,  which,  of  late  years, 
has  been  erroneously  called  the  tomb  of  Hugolin,  with  a 
curious  piscina  on  its  right  side.  The  double  doors  were 
closed  and  fastened  by  seven  locks,  each  lock  a  diflferent  key, 
and  each  key  a  different  possessor.  The  upper  story  is  used 
as  the  school  room. 

The  Dormitory  is  a  spacious  and  elegant  building,  and 
was  erected  for  the  scholars  on  the  foundation  during  the 
time  when  the  celebrated  Bishop  Atterbury  was  Dean  of 
Westminster.  In  the  year  1708  Sir  Edward  Hannes,  one 
of  the  physicians  in  ordinary  to  Queen  Anne,  as  a  mark  of 
gratitude  for  the  education  which  he  received  at  this  school, 
had  left  by  his  will  a  thousand  pounds  for  that  useful  pur- 
pose. It  was  intended  to  raise  this  structure  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  chamber,  which  was  built  about  the  year  1380, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  granary  when  the  place  was  a  monas- 
tery, and  had  been  erected  on  stone  arches,  of  sufficient 
strength  to  support  any  new  edifice.  Sir  Edward  Hanqes' 
legacy,  however,  was  not  competent  to  meet  the  estimated 
expense ;  and  Bishop  Sprat,  then  dean,  does  not  appear  to 
have  paid  much  attention  to  the  business.  But  Atterbury 
revived  the  project,  and  entered,  with  his  usual  activity,  into 
the  execution  of  it. 

For  this  purpose,  a  memorial  was  presented  by  the  chapter 
to  George  I.  who  gave  a  thousand  pounds,  to  which  the 
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Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  II.  added  five  hundred 
pounds.  The  parliament  also  voted  twelve  hundred  pounds ; 
and  William  Maurice,  Esquire,  gave  five  hundred  pounds, 
at  the  time  he  had  leave  from  the  church  to  dispose  of  his 
place  of  High  Bailiff*  of  Westminster.  The  west  side  of  the 
college  garden  was  at  length  chosen  as  a  better  situation  for 
the  new  building,  though  not  without  a  strong  opposition, 
as  the  prebendaries  were  divided  in  equal  numbers  as  to  the 
fitness  of  the  place,  which  was  finally  determined,  according 
to  Widmore,  by  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Earl  of  Burling- 
ton gave  such  a  design  as  might  be  expected  from  his  supe- 
rior taste  and  judgment  in  a  science  which  had  formed  the 
principal  amusement  of  his  honorable  life  :  it  offers  an  exam- 
ple of  that  simple  and  chaste  style  of  architecture  which  nev- 
er fails  to  please.  That  nobleman  also  engaged  to  superin- 
tend the  works  ;  the  expense  of  which  amounted  to  about 
five  thousand  pounds. 

In  this  building  the  Latin  plays  are  annually  represented 
by  the  king's  scholars,  when  a  part  of  it  is  fitted  up  as  a 
commodious  theatre.  The  appropriate  scenery,  contrived 
under  the  direction  of  Mr  Garrick,  was  presented  by  a  former 
Master  of  the  school,  Markham,  the  late  Archbishop  of  York. 

If  the  names  of  those  eminent  persons  in  every  branch  of 
learning,  science,  and  public  duty,  who  received  their  edu- 
cation within  these  walls,  were  to  be  an  object  of  research, 
they  would  demand  a  larger  space  than  this  brief  history 
could  afford  them  ;  but  Westminster  will  have  no  reason  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  selection  that  is  here  oflfered  to  gratify 
the  pride  of  its  scholars. 

Lord  Burleigh  ; — King,  Bishop  of  London  : —  the  poet 
Cowley: — The  poetDryden: — Charles  Montague,  Earl  of 
Halifax: — Dr  South: — Matthew  Prior: — Rowe,  the  trage- 
dian, &c. : — Hooper,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells: — Kennet, 
Bishop  of  Peterborough : — Dr  Freind  the  physician  : — King, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  : — ^the  renowned  John  Locke  : — Atter- 
bury.  Bishop  of  Rochester: — Bourne  the  Latin  poet: — 
Hawkins  Browne : — Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery  : — Car- 
teret, Earl  of  Granville  ; — the  poet  Churchill : — Bonner 
Thornton  : — Frank  Nicholls,  the  physician  and  anatomist : — 
Gibbon,  the  historian : — George  Colman  the  elder : — Mark- 
ham,  Archbishop  of  York  : — the  great  lawyer,  statesman,  and 
orator,  William  Earl  of  Mansfield: — Clayton,  Mordaunt 
Cracherode : — ^Richard  Cumberland : — and  the  poet  Cowper. 
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Art.  II.— primary  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AT  POTSDAM. 

The  following  account  of  one  of  the  best  primary  Normal 
Schools  of  Prussia,  is  abridged  from  the  report  of  M  Stinta, 
the  director  of  the  establishment. 

1.  Direction  and  Inspection. 

The  normal  school  and  its  annexed  school  are  placed  un- 
der a  director  or  principal,  subordinate  to  the  royal  school 
board  of  the  province  of  Brandenburg  at  Berlin,  and  to  the 
minister  of  public  instruction  and  ecclesiastical  and  medical 
affairs. 

The  last  named  authority  lays  down  the  principles  to  ba 
followed  in  this  school,  as  in  other  public  schools  ;  exacts  an 
account  of  all  important  matters,  such  as  the  examination  of 
the  masters,  and  any  change  in  the  fundamental  plan  of  the 
studies  ;  and  receives  every  year,  through  the  medium  of  the 
royal  school  board,  a  detailed  report,  prepared  by  the  direc- 
tor of  the  school. 

The  school  board  is  charged  with  the  special  inspection  of 
the  normal  school ;  it  must  watch  its  progress,  and  from  time 
to  time  send  commissioners  to  make  inquiries  on  the  spot. 
It  examines  also  and  approves  the  plan  of  studies  presented 
every  half  year,  and  decides  on  all  questions  submitted  to  the 
consistory. 

The  director  should  superintend  the  whole  establishment, 
observe  and  direct  the  master  and  servants,  make  reports  to 
the  superior  authorities,  carry  on  the  correspondence,  &c. 

2.  Building. 

The  normal  school,  situated  near  the  canal  and  the  Berlin 
gate,  is  a  large  edifice  two  stories  high,  with  a  frontage  of 
127  feet,  and  considerable  back  buildings,  which,  joined  to 
the  main  building,  form  a  square,  within  which  is  a  tolerably 
spacious  court.    The  whole  comprehends  : — 

1.  A  family  residence  for  the  director  or  principal,  and  an- 
other for  a  master ; 

2.  Three  apartments  for  three  unmarried  masters  ; 

3.  An  apartment  for  the  steward  and  his  servants,  and 
sufficient  convenience  for  household  business  and  stowage ; 

4.  A  dining  room  for  the  pupils,  which  serve  also  for  the 
writing  and  drawing  class ; 
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5.  An  organ  room,  in  which  the  music  lessons  are  given, 
the  examinations  take  place,  and  the  morning  and  evening 
prayers  are  said ; 

6.  Two  rooms  for  the  scientific  instruction  of  the  pupils  ; 

7.  Four  rooms  for  the  classes  of  the  annexed  school ; 

8.  Five  rooms  of  different  sizes,  and  two  dormitories  for 
the  pupils ; 

9.  Two  infirmaries ; 

10.  A  wash  house  ; 

1 1 .  Two  cabinets  of  natural  history  ; 

12.  Granaries,  cellars,  wood-houses,  &c, 

3.  Revenues. 

The  annual  income  of  this  establishment  amounts  to 
^6000,  which  is  derived  from  the  state  fund  and  the  tuition 
of  the  pupils,  both  of  the  normal  school,  and  the  annexed 
primary  model  school. 

4.  Inventory. 

The  establishment  contains  the  following  articles : — 

1.  Things  required  in  the  economy  of  the  house,  kitchen 
utensils,  tables,  forms,  &c. ; 

2.  Sufficient  and  suitable  furniture,  consisting  of  chests  of 
drawers,  tables,  forms,  chairs  and  boxes,  for  the  class  of  the 
normal  school,  and  the  school  for  practice,  and  for  the  mas- 
ters' rooms,  &c.  There  is  also,  for  the  poorer  pupils,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  bedsteads  with  bedding  ; 

3.  A  considerable  library  for  the  masters  and  pupils,  as 
well  as  a  good  collection  of  maps  and  globes  for  the  teaching 
of  geography  ; 

4.  A  tolerably  complete  collection  of  philosophical  instru- 
ments ; 

5.  A  collection  of  minerals,  presented  to  the  establishment 
by  Councillor  Von  Turck  ; 

6.  A  collection  of  stuffed  birds,  and  other  objects  in  natu- 
ral history ; 

7.  The  instruments  most  required  in  mathematical  in- 
struction ; 

8.  Complete  drawing  apparatus ; 

9.  A  very  considerable  collection  of  music  ; 

10.  A  very  good  organ,  a  piano  forte,  seven  harpsichords, 
and  many  wind  and  string  instruments. 
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5.  Domestic  Economy  and  Maintenance  of  the  Pupils. 

'  To  support  about  80  pupils,  and  to  preserve  cleanliness 
in  the  house,  a  steward  has  been  appointed,  whose  duties  are 
specified  in  a  contract  renewable  every  year. 

The  food  of  the  pupils  is  good  and  wholesome,  which  is 
proved  by  ihe  state  of  their  health.  Some  parents  think  it 
needful  to  send  their  children  eatables,  or  money  to  purchase 
them.  They  are  wrong,  for  the  children  have  no  such  want ; 
on  the  contrary,  so  far  from  being  advantageous,  these  pres- 
ents only  serve  to  take  away  their  appetite  at  meals,  and 
make  them  dainty  and  gluttonous.  The  orphans,  and  those 
whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  send  them  any  thing,  are  ex- 
actly those  who  are  the  strongest  and  healthiest. 

The  director  is  almost  always  present  at  meals,  to  be  sure 
of  the  goodness  of  the  food,  and  to  prevent  any  irregularity 
in  the  serving  up. 

Sick  pupils  are  sent  to  the  inlRrmary,  and  are  attended  by 
the  physician  or  surgeon  of  the  establishment. 

6.  Masters. 

There  are  six  masters  attached  to  this  establishment,  in 
which  they  live,  besides  the  director,  who  instructs  in  relig- 
ion, in  the  principles  of  education,  of  training,  of  the  art  of 
teaching,  and  of  the  methods  of  study. 

7.  Number  of  Pui»ils. 

The  number  of  the  pupils  is  fixed  by  the  regulation  at  from 
70  to  80,  and  is  now  78,  of  whom  73  live  in  the  establish- 
ment ;  the  other  6  have  obtained  a  license  to  remain  with 
their  parents  in  order  to  lessen  the  expense  of  their  mainte- 
nance. 

This  number  is  determined  not  only  by  the  building,  but 
also  by  the  wants  of  the  province.  Brandenburg  contains 
about  1500  masterships  of  primary  schools,  in  town  and 
country.  Supposing  that  out  of  a  hundred  places,  two  be- 
come vacant  every  year,  there  will  be  at  least  30  masters  re- 
quired for  this  province ;  but  these  places  for  the  most  part 
pay  so  badly,  that  they  are  compelled  to  be  content  with  but 
moderately  qualified  masters,  who,  perhaps,  have  not  been 
educated  at  a  normal  school,  and  who  sometimes  follow 
some  trade  or  handicraft.  If,  then,  the  normal  school  con- 
tains 78  pupils  who  form  three  classes,  one  of  which  quits 
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-annually,  it  will  furnish  each  year  26  candidates,  which  about 
meets  the  wants  of  the  country. 

8.  What  is  required  of  Applicants  for  Admission. 

Once  a  year,  at  Michaelmas,  26  pupils  are  admitted.  Of 
these  are  required — 

1.  Good  health,  and  freedom  from  all  bodily  infirmity. 
(Obstacles  to  admission  would  be,  exceeding  smallness  of 
of  stature,  short  sightedness,  or  a  delicate  chest ;) 

2.  The  age  of  17  complete  ; 

3.  The  evangelical  religion  ; 

4.  A  moral  and  religious  spirit,  and  a  conduct  hitherto 
blameless : 

5.  A  good  disposition  and  talents,  amongst  which  are  a 
good  voice  and  a  musical  ear ; 

6.  To  be  prepared  for  the  studies  of  the  normal  school  by 
the  culture  of  the  heart  and  mind  :  to  have  received  a  good 
religious  education  (which  shall  include  a  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  and  biblical  history  ;)  to  be  able  to  read  ;  to  know  the 
grammar  of  the  German  language,  of  composition,  arithme- 
tic,  the  principles  of  singing,  the  piano-forte  and  violin. 

A  written  request  for  admission  must  be  sent  to  the  di- 
rector, by  June  at  the  latest,  accompanied  with — 

1.  A  certificate  of  birth  and  baptism  ; 

2.  A  school  certificate,  and  one  of  good  conduct ; 

3.  A  police  certificate,  stating  the  condition  of  the  young 
man  or  his  father,  or  else  a  written  declaration  from  the 
father  or  guardian,  stating  the  time  within  which  he  can  and 
will  pay  the  annual  sum  fixed  by  law  ;  i.  e,  48  thaler 
(61.  165.) 

The  director  enters  the  petitions  on  the  list,  and  in  the 
month  of  June  or  July  invites  them,  by  letter,  to  present 
themselves  at  the  examination  which  takes  place  in  July  or 
August. 

The  examination  is  conducted  partly  in  writing,  and  partly 
viva  voce. 

As  a  m^ans  of  ascertaining  the  acquirements  of  the  candi- 
dates, and  of  judging  of  their  memory,  their  style,  and  their 
moral  dispositions,  an  anecdote  is  related  in  a  clear  and  de- 
tailed manner,  summing  up  and  repeating  the  principal 
points,  after  which  they  produce  it  in  writing,  with  observa- 
tions and  reflections. 
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The  oral  examination  usually  includes  only  religion,  read- 
ing, grammar,  logical  exercises  and  arithmetic. 

They  are  also  examined  in  singing,  the  piano-forte  and  the 
violin. 

After  the  examination,  the  talents  and  merits  of  the  re- 
spective candidates  are  conscientiously  weighed  and  com- 
pared, in  a  conference  of  the  masters.  Tlie  choice  being 
made,  it  is  submitted  to  the  sanction  of  the  royal  school 
board,  with  a  detailed  report  of  the  result  of  the  examination. 

At  the  end  of  some  weeks  the  candidates  are  informed  of 
the  decision ;  their  admission  is  announced,  or  the  reasons 
which  prevent  it  stated ;  with  either  advice  to  give  up -their 
project  entirely,  or  suggestions  relative  to  their  farther  pre- 
paration. 

The  admitted  candidate  is  bound  to  bring,  besides  his 
clothes  and  books,  amongst  which  must  be  the  Bible  and  the 
prayer  book  used  in  the  establishment,  half  a  dozen  shirts, 
eix  pair  of  stockings,  a  knife  and  fork,  and,  generaUy  a  bed- 
stead with  all  requisite  bedding. 

He  is  also  bound  to  sign  on  his  entrance,  the  following 
engagement  to  the  director,  vf  'iXh  the  consent  of  his  father  or 
guardian. 

COPY    OF    THE    ENGAGEMENT   WITH   THE  DIRECTOR  TO  BE 
SIGNED  BT  THE  PUPIL  ON  HIS  ENTRANCE. 

1,  the  undersigned,  N  of  N  ,  by  these 

presents,  bind  myself,  conformably  with  the  ordinance  of  the 
royal  minister  of  public  instruction,  and  ecclesiastical  and 
medical  affairs,  dated  Feb.  28th,  1825,  with  consent  of  my 

father  (or  guardian)  who  signs  this  with  me,  

to  place  myself  during  three  years  after  my  leaving  the  nor- 
mal school,  at  the  disposal  of  the  king's  government ;  and 
consequently  not  to  subscribe  any  thing  contrary  to  this  en- 
gagement ;  or,  in  such  case,  to  refund  to  the  normal  school 
the  expenses  incurred  by  the  state  for  my  instruction, 
namely  : — 

"  1.  Ten  thaler  for  each  half-year  passed  in  the  normal 
school,  and  for  the  instruction  received  in  this  period  of  time ; 

2.  The  whole  amount  of  the  grants,  and  exhibitions  I 
may  have  received ; 

"  Potsdam,  the  &c." 
The  applicant  rejected,  but  not  advised  to  choose  another 
34* 
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course,  is  summoned  to  a  fresh  examination  the  following 
year. 

The  number  of  apphcants  having  been  for  some  time  past 
very  great,  the  author  of  this  report  thinks  it  his  duty  to 
warn  parents,  (especially  schoolmasters,)  whose  children  do 
not  evince  talent,  and  have  not  a  decided  taste  for  teaching, 
not  to  suffer  them  to  lose  the  precious  time  which  they 
might  employ  with  much  more  success  in  some  other  career. 

This  respects  chiefly  the  poor  youths,  who  can  have  no 
claim  to  the  exhibitions,  unless  they  give  proofs  of  extraordi- 
nary capacity,  from  which  the  state  and  society  may  derive  a 
real  advantage. 

The  normal  school  is  by  no  means  designed  for  those  who 
are  unfit  for  any  business,  and  think,  if  they  can  read  and 
write,  they  are  capable  of  becoming  schoolmasters.  This 
notion  is  so  deeply  rooted,  that  you  hear  fathers  declare 
with  all  the  simplicity  in  the  world — My  son  is  too  delicate 
to  learn  a  business,"  or  "  1  don't  know  what  to  make  of  my 
son,  but  I  think  of  getting  him  into  the  normal  school." 
We  reply  to  such,  that  the  pupils  of  the  normal  school  must, 
on  the  contrary,  be  sound  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  able 
to  brave  the  toils  and  troubles  of  a  career  as  laborious  as  it  is 
honorable. 

Much  neglect  unfortunately  exists  on  a  subject  which  is 
of  the  highest  importance.. — the  methodical  preparation  of 
these  young  men  for  the  calling  it  is  desired  they  should  em- 
brace. 

A  false  direction  is  often  given  to  their  preliminary  studies. 
A  young  man  is  believed  to  be  well  prepared  for  the  normal 
school,  if  he  have  passed  the  limits  of  eletnentary  in.struction, 
and  if  he  have  acquired  a  greater  mass  of  knowledge  than  oth- 
er pupils.  ■  It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  candidates 
who  come  strongly  recommended  from  school,  pass  the  ex- 
amination without  credit,  or  are  even  rejected. 

The  most  immediate  and  the  most  im|>ortant  aim  of  all 
instruction,  is  to  train  up  and  complete  the  Man  ;  to  ennoble 
his  heart  and  character  ;  to  awaken  the  energies  of  his  soul, 
and  to  render  him  not  only  disposed,  but  able,  to  fulfil  his 
duties.  In  this  view  alone,  can  knowledge  and  talents 
profit  a  man ;  otherwise,  instruction,  working  upon  sterile 
memory,  and  talents  purely  mechanical,  can  be  of  no  high 
utility.    In  order  that  the  teacher,  and  particularly  the  mas- 
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ter  of  the  primary  school,  may  make  his  pupils  virtuous  and 
enlightened  men,  it  is  necessary  he  should  be  so  himself. 
Thus,  that  the  education  of  a  normal  school,  essentially 
practical,  may  completely  succeed,  the  young  candidate  must 
possess  nobleness  and  purity  of  character  in  the  highest  pos- 
sible degree,  the  love  of  the  True  and  Beautiful,  an  active 
and  penetrating  mind,  the  utmost  precision  and  clearness  in 
narration  and  style. 

Such  above  all  things  are  the  qualities  we  require  of  young 
men.  If  they  have  reached  this  state  of  moral  and  intellect- 
ual advancement  by  study  of  history,  geography,  mathemat- 
ics, &c.,  and  if  they  have  acquired  additional  knowledge  on 
these  various  branches,  we  cannot  but  give  them  applause  ; 
but,  we  frankly  repeat,  we  dispense  with  all  these  acquire- 
ments, provided  they  possess  that  formal  instruction  of 
which  we  have  just  spoken,  since  it  is  very  easy  for  them  to 
obtain  in  the  normal  school  that  material  instruction  in  which 
they  are  deficient. 

It  is  nevertheless  necessary  to  have  some  preliminary  no- 
tions seeing  that  the  normal  schools  are  often  a  continuation 
of  foregone  studies,  and  that  certain  branches  could  not  be 
there  treated  in  their  whole  extent,  if  they  were  wholly  un- 
known to  the  young  men  when  they  entered.  We  have  al- 
ready mentioned  the  branches  they  should  be  most  particu- 
larly prepared  in ;  but  this  subject  being  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest, we  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  some  suggestions 
on  the  plan  to  be  followed. 

I.  Religion,  To  awaken  and  fortify  the  religious  spirit 
and  the  moral  sentiments.  For  this  purpose,  the  histories 
and  parables  of  the  Bible  are  very  useful.  Frequent  reading 
and  accurate  explanation  of  the  Bible  are  necessary^,  •  The 
pupils  should  be  able  to  explain  the  articles  ofjbifit^  and  the 
most  important  duties,  as  laid  down  in  tho/s^chism.  Many 
sentences,  whole  chapters  and  parables  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, hymns  and  verses,  should  be  known  by  heart ;  they 
should  be  able  to  give  answers  on  the  most  interesting  points 
of  the  history  of  the  church  and  the  reformation. 

II.  AsAo  general  history,  there  is  no  need  of  its  being  cir- 
cumstantially or  profoundly  known  ;  but  the  young  men 
should  be  able  to  refer  with  exactness  to  those  historical 
facts  which  may  be  profitably  used  to  form  the  heart,  to  ex- 
ercise and  rectify  the  judgment,  to  infuse  a  taste  for  all  that 
is  grand  and  noble,  true  and  beautiful. 
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III.  Geometry  (the  study  of  forms)  combined  with  ele- 
mentary drawing,  the  one  as  a  basis  for  instruction  in  writ- 
ing and  drawing,  and  as  a  preparation  for  the  mathematics, 
the  other  to  exercise  the  hand,  the  eye  and  the  taste. 

IV.  Writing,  The  copies  by  Henrich  and  Henning  only 
ought  to  be  used,  which  after  long  practice,  give  and  pre- 
serve a  beautiful  hand,  even  when  writing  fast  and  much. 

V.  Logical  Exercises.  These  ought  to  tend  to  produce 
in  young  minds  clearness  and  accuracy  of  ideas,  justness  of 
judginent,  and,  by  consequence,  precision  and  facility,  in 
oral  and  written  explanations. 

VI.  Reading.  When  once  the  pupil  can  read  fluently, 
he  must  be  taught  to  give  emphasis  to  his  reading,  and  to 
feel  what  he  reads.  He  should  be  habituated  to  recite,  and 
even  gradually  to  analyze  the  phrases,  and  periods  he  has 
just  read,  to  change  the  order,  and  express  the  same  idea  in 
different  words, — to  put,  for  example,  poetry  into  prose,  (fee. 
Thus  these  exercises  serve  at  the  same  time  to  teach  him  to 
think,  and  to  speak.  We  advise  also  that  he  be  made  to 
declaim  pieces  he  has  learned  by  heart. 

VII.  German  language  and  composition.  Language 
should  be  regarded  and  treated  on  the  one  hand  as  a  means 
of  formal  instruction, — ^as  practical  logic,  and  on  the  other 
as  an  indispensable  object  of  material  instruction. 

Vni.  Arithmetic.  This  does  not  include  either  methods 
of  abstruse  calculation,  or  practical  arithmetic.  Nothing 
more  is  required  of  the  pupil  than  to  use  his  fingers  without 
difficulty,  and  to  calculate  in  his  head. 

IX.  Singing,  piano-forte,  violin.  The  formation  of  the 
voice  and  the  ear.  Skill  and  firmness  in  producing  sounds. 
Exercises  in  elementary  singing.  Psalmody. 

For  the  piano-forte  and  violin,  as  much  dexterity  as  can 
be  expected,  and  a  good  fingering  for  the  former  instrument. 

If  these  suggestions  have  the  effect  of  inducing  a  consci- 
entious master  to  train  well  even  a  few  young  candidates, 
they  will  have  attained  tneir  object. 

The  enumeration  of  a  great  number  of  works  from  which 
assistance  may  be  derived,  at  least  facilitates  the  choice. 

9.  Outward  condition  of  the  Pupils  ;  and  the  nature 

OF  THEIR  connexion  WITH  THE  NORMAL  ScHOOL. 

If  the  young  men  have  no  relations  at  Potsdam  who  can 
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answer  for  their  good  conduct  and  application,  they  are 
all,  without  exception,  bound  to  live  in  the  normal  school, 
and  to  take  their  food  there,  paying  to  the  director  the  sura 
of  12  thaler  (1/.  I65.)  per  quarter. 

Each  pupil  costs  the  establishment  100  thaler  a  year.  In 
paying,  therefore,  the  yearly  sum  of  48  thaler,  required  by 
law,  he  defrays  only  half  his  expenses.  A  bursar  is  entitled 
to  lodging,  firing,  board,  candles,  and  instruction.  A  half 
bursar  pays  only  24  thaler  a  year.  He  has  then  only  to  buy 
his  clothes,  to  pay  for  his  washing,  his  books,  paper,  pens, 
ink,  and  whatever  is  wanted  for  music  and  drawing. 

With  respect  to  lodging,  they  are  distributed  into  five 
large  rooms,  with  stoves,  appropriated  to  the  pupils  ;  and 
they  live  and  work,  to  the  number  of  eight,  twelve,  or  six- 
teen, in  one  of  these  rooms,  which  is  furnished  with  tables, 
chairs,  drawers,  book -cases,  bureaus,  and  piano-fortes. 
Their  beds  and  chests  are  put  in  two  dormitories.  Each 
sitting-room,  each  bed -room,  has  its  inspector,  chosen  from 
among  the  pupils,  who  is  responsible  for  its  order.  It  is  the 
duty  of  one  of  the  pupils  belonging  to  the  chamber  to  ar- 
range and  dust  the  furniture  every  day.  Neglect  in  the'ful- 
filment  of  his  office  is  punished  by  the  continuance  of  it. 

So  long  as  the  pupils  remain  at  the  normal  school, 
and  behave  with  propriety,  they  are  exempt  from  military  ser- 
vice. 

All  the  pupils  are  bound  to  pursue  the  course  of  the  nor- 
mal school  for  three  years  ;  their  acquirements  and  instruc- 
tion would  be  incomplete  if  they  did  not  conform  to  this  reg- 
ulation. 

10.  Education  or  the  Pupils  by  means  or  Discipline 
AND  OF  Instruction. 

In  the  education  of  the  masters  of  primary  schools,  the 
wants  of  the  people  must  be  consulted. 

A  religious  and  moral  education  is  the  first  want  of  the 
people.  Without  this,  every  other  education  is  not  only 
without  real  utility,  but  in  some  respects  dangerous.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  religious  education  has  taken  firm  root,  intel- 
lectual education  will  have  complete  success,  and  ought  on 
no  account  to  be  withheld  from  the  people,  since  God  has 
endowed  them  with  all  the  faculties  for  acquiring  it,  and 
since  the  cultivation  of  all  the  powers  of  man,  secures  to 
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him  the  means  of  reaching  perfection,  and,  through  th' 
preme  happiness. 

To  sustain  and  confirm  the  religious  and  tpo^^  spirit  of 
our  pupils,  we  adopt  various  means.  We  take  particu.  . 
care  that  they  go  to  church  every  Sunday :  they  are  not 
compelled  to  attend  exclusively  the  parish  church  c  f  ♦he  nor- 
mal school ;  but  on  the  Monday  they  are  required  to  je 
the  church  they  went  to,  and  lo  give  an  account  of  the  ser- 
mon. Every  Sunday,  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  one  of 
the  oldest  pupils  reads,  in  turn  a  sermon,  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  pupils  and  one  master.  At  the  beginning  and  end 
they  sing  a  verse  of  a  psalm,  accompanied  on  the  organ.  A 
prayer,  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  long,  is  offered  up  every 
morning  and  night,  by  one  of  the  masters.  They  begin  with 
singing  one  or  two  verses ;  then  follows  a  religious  address, 
or  the  reading  of  a  chapter  from  the  Bible,  and  in  conclusion, 
another  verse. 

To  obtain  a  moral  influence  over  the  pupils,  wo  consider 
their  individual  position,  their  wants  and  their  conduct. 
Much  aid  in  this  respect  is  derived  from  the  weekly  confer- 
ence of  the  masters,  and  particularly  from  the  quarterly  re- 
port (Censur)  of  the  pupils,  or  judgment  on  the  application, 
progress,  and  conduct  of  each.  This  is  written  in  a  particu- 
lar book,  called  the  report-book  {Censurbuch, )  Q.nd  forms 
the  basis  of  the  certificates  delivered  to  the  pupils  on  their 
leaving  the  establishment ;  as  well  as  of  private  ad\'ice  given 
at  the  time. 

The  means  of  correction  adopted,  are,  warnings,  exhorta- 
tions, reprimands;  at  first  privately,  then  at  the  conference 
of  masters  ;  lastly,  before  all  the  pupils.  If  these  means  do 
not  suflSce,  recourse  is  had  to  confinement,  to  withdrawing 
the  stipendia  or  exhibitions,  and  in  the  last  resort,  to  expul- 
sion. But  we  endeavor,  as  much  as  possible,  to  prevent 
these  punishments,  by  keeping  up  a  friendly  intercourse  wit** 
the  pupils,  by  distinguishing  the  meritorious,  by  striving  .0 
arouse  a  noble  emulation,  and  to  stir  up  in  their  hearts  the 
desire  of  gaining  esteem  and  respect  by  irreproachable  con- 
duct. 

It  is  on  the  interest  given  to  the  lessons  that  especially  de- 
pends the  application  of  study  out  of  class.  Certain  hours 
of  the  day  are  consecrated  to  private  study,  and  each  master 
by  turns  takes  upon  himself  to  see  that  quiet  is  maintained 
in  the  rooms,  and  that  all  are  properly  occupied. 
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'**»e  end  of  each  month,  the  last  lesson,  whatever  the 
^;a4«w  {  instruction,  is  a  recapitulation,  in  the  form  of  an 
•^▼nmiri'ationV'Vn  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  course  of  the 
mbtith. 

As  to  the  branches  of  knowledge  taught,  and  the  course  of 
2X'^A»-       following  is  the  fundamental  plan  : 

Lm  ihe  first  year  formal  instruction  predominates  :  in  the 
second,  material  instruction  ;  in  the  third,  practical  instruC' 
tion.*  The  pupils  having  then  about  ten  lessons  a  week  to 
give  in  the  annexed  school,  (lessons  for  which  they  must  be 
well  prepared,)  follow  fewer  courses  in  the  school. 

Our  principal  aim,  in  each  kind  of  instruction,  is  to  induce 
the  young  men  to  think  and  judge  for  themselves.  We  are 
opposed  to  all  mechanical  study  and  servile  transcripts.  I'he 
masters  of  our  primary  schools  must  possess  intelligence 
themselves,  in  order  to  be  able  to  awaken  it  in  their  pupils ; 
otherwise,^  the  state  would  doubtless  prefer  the  less  expensive 
schools  of  Bell  and  Lancaster. 

We  always  begin  with  the  elements,  because  we  are  com- 
pelled to  admit,  at  least  at  present,  pupils  whose  studies 
have  been  neglected ;  and  because  we  wish  to  organize  the 
instruction  in  every  branch,  so  as  to  afford  the  pupils  a  model 
and  guide  in  the  lessons  which  they  will  one  day  be  called 
upon  to  give. 

With  -espect  to  material  instruction,  we  regard  much 
more  the  solidity,  than  the  extent,  of  the  acquirements. 
This  not  only  accords  with  the  intention  of  the  higher  au- 
thorities, but  reason  itself  declares  that  solidity  of  knowledge 
alone,  can  enable  a  master  to  teach  with  efficiency,  and  cany 
forward  his  own  studies  with  success.  Thus,  young  men 
of  delicate  health  are  sometimes  exempted  from  certain 
branches  of  study,  such  as  the  mathematics,  thorough-bass, 
and  natural  philosophy. 

'Gardening  is  taught  in  a  piece  of  ground  before  the  Nauen 
gate ;  and  swimming,  in  the  swimming-school  established 

*  Formal  instrvetimtf  consists  of  studies  calculated  to  open  the  mind,  and 
to  inculcate  on  the  pupils  good  methods  in  every  branch,  and  the  feeling  of 
what  is  the  true  vocation  of  a  primary  teacher.  Material  instntctiony  or 
more  positive  instruction,  occupies  the  second  year,  in  which  the  pupils  go 
through  the  special  studies  oi  every  solid  kind,  much  of  which  they  may 
never  be  called  to  teach.  Practical  instructitm,  or  instniotion  in  the  art  of 
taaehing,  oeeupies  the  third  year. 
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before  the  Berlin  gate,  daring  the  proper  season,  from  seven 
to  nine  in  the  evening. 

Practical  instruction  we  consider  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. 

All  the  studies  and  all  the  knowledge  of  our  pupils  would 
be  fruitless,  and  the  normal  school  would  not  fulfil  the  de- 
sign of  its  institution,  if  the  young  teachers  were  to  quit  the 
establishment  without  having  already  methodically  applied 
what  they  had  learned,  and  without  knowing  by  experience 
what  they  have  to  do,  and  how  to  set  about  it. 

To  obtain  this  result,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  younger 
men  should  see  the  course  gone  through  under  skilful  mas- 
ters, or  that  they  should  themselves  occasionally  give  lessons 
to  their  school  fellows ;  they  must  have  taught  the  children 
in  the  annexed  school  for  a  long  time,  under  the  direction  of 
the  masters  of  the  normal  school.  It  is  only  by  familiarizing 
themselves  with  the  plan  of  instruction  for  each  particular 
branch,  and  by  teaching  each  for  a  certain  time  themselves, 
that  they  can  acquire  the  habit  of  treating  it  with  method. 

11.  Annexed  School* 

The  annexed  school  was  founded  in  1825,  and  received 
gratuitously  from  160  to  170  boys.  The  higher  authorities, 
in  granting  considerable  funds  for  the  establishment  of  this 
school,  have  been  especially  impelled  by  the  benevolent  de- 
sire of  securing  to  the  great  mass  of  poor  children  in  this 
town  the  means  of  instruction,  and  of  relieving  the  town 
from  the  charge  of  their  education. 

The  town  authorities  agreed,  on  their  part,  to  pay  the  es- 
tablishment one  thaler  and  five  silber-groschen  (35.  6d,)  a 
year  for  each  child.  On  this  condition  we  supply  the  chil- 
dren gratuitously  with  the  books,  slates,  &c.  which  they  want. 

The  annexed  school  is  a  primary  school,  which  is  divided 
into  four  classes,  but  reckons  only  three  degrees  :  the  second 
and  third  classes  are  separated  from  each  other  only  for  the 
good  of  the  pupils,  and  for  the  purpose  of  affording  more 
practice  to  the  young  masters. 

The  first  class,  with  the  two  above  it,  forms  a  good  and 
complete  elementary  school ;  while  the  highest  presents  a 
class  of  a  burgher  school,  where  the  more  advanced  pupils  of 
the  normal  school,  who  will  probably  be  one  day  employed 
in  the  town  schools,  give  instruction  to  the  cleverest  boys  of 
the  annexed  school. 
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The  mogt  advanced  class  of  the  studenti  of  the  normal 
school  to  be  employed  in  the  school  for  practice,  is  divided 
into  five  ccetus,  or  divisions,  each  composed  of  five  or  six 
pupils.  Each  division  teaches  two  subjects  only  during  two 
months  and  a  half,  and  then  passes  on  to  two  other  subjects ; 
so  that  each  has  practical  exercise  in  all  the  matters  taught, 
in  succession. 

As  far  as  possible,  all  the  classes  of  the  school  for  practice 
attend  to  the  same  subject  at  the  same  hour.  The  master 
of  the  normal  school,  who  has  prepared  the  young  masters 
beforehand,  is  present  during  the  lesson.  He  listens,  ob- 
serves, and  guides  them  during  the  lessons,  and  afterwards 
communicates  his  observations  and  his  opinion  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  lesson  was  given.  Each  class  has  a  journal 
for  each  branch  of  instruction,  in  which  what  has  been 
taught  is  entered  after  the  lesson.  As  far  as  possible,  the 
young  master  who  is  to  give  the  next  lesson,  witnesses  that 
of  his  predecessor.  By  this  means,  and  particularly  through 
the  special  direction  of  the  whole  practical  instruction  by  a 
master  of  the  normal  school,  the  connection  and  gradation  of 
the  lessons  is  completely  secured. 

It  is  requisite  that  every  pupil  of  the  normal  school  should 
teach  all  the  branches  of  the  lowest  class  in  succession ;  for 
the  master  of  a  primary  school,  however  learned  he  may  be, 
is  ignorant  of  the  most  indispensable  part  of  his  calling,  if  he 
cannot  teach  the  elements. 

12.  Departure  from  the  Normal  School  ;  Examina- 
tions ;  Certificate  and  Appointment. 

The  pupils  quit  the  normal  school  after  having  pursued  the 
course  for  three  years ;  for  the  lengthening  of  their  stay 
would  be  an  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  new  pupils. 

But  they  must  first  go  through  an  examination  in  writing 
and  viva  voce,  as  decreed  by  the  ordinance  of  the  minister 
of  public  instruction  and  ecclesiastical  and  medical  affairs  of 
which  we  give  an  abstract. 

"  1.  All  pupils  of  the  primary  normal  schools  in  the  king- 
dom shall  go  through  an  examination  on  leaving. 

*^  2.  The  examinations  shall  be  conducted  by  all  the  mas- 
ters of  the  normal  school,  on  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
house,  in  the  presence  and  under  the  direction  of  one  or 
more  commissioners  delegated  by  the  provincial  school  board. 
85 
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"  3.  Every  pupil,  before  leaving,  shall  give  a  probationary 
lesson,  to  show  to  what  degree  he  possesses  the  art  of 
teaching. 

"4.  After  the  examination  is  over,  a^'d  ex  ct  accounts  of 
the  pupils  leaving  are  given  by  the  director  and  all  the  mas- 
ters, a  certificate  shall  be  delivered  to  each  pupil,  signed  by 
the  director,  the  masters  and  the  commissioners. 

"  5.  This  certificate  shall  specify  the  knowledge  and  tal- 
ents of  the  pupil  ;  it  shall  state  whether  he  possesses  the  art 
of  teaching,  and  whether  his  moral  character  renders  him  fit 
for  the  oflSce  of  primary  schoolmaster.  It  shall  include,  be- 
sides, a  general  opinion  of  his  character  and  attainments, 
expressed  by  one  of  the  terms,  *  excellent,'  ^  good,'  *  passa- 
ble,' and  answering  to  the  numbers  1 ,  2,  3, 

"6.  This  certificate  only  gives  the  pupil  a  provisional 
power  of  receiving  an  appointment  for  three  years.  After 
that  time  he  must  undergo  a  new  examination  at  the  nrr  r.al 
school.  But  any  pupil  who,  on  leaving  the  establishment, 
obtained  number  1,  and  has,  in  the  course  of  the  t  ree  first 
years,  been  teacher  in  a  public  school,  shall  not  have  to  pass 
another  examination.  No  others  can  take  a  situation,  except 
provisionally. 

"7.  These  new  examinations  shall  not  take  place  at  the 
same  time  as  those  of  the  pupils  who  are  leaving ;  but  like 
those,  always  in  the  presence  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  school  board.  . 

"8.  In  the  first  examinations  the  principal  object  is,  to 
ascertain  if  the  pupils  have  well  understood  the  lessons  of 
the  normal  school,  and  learned  to  apply  them  ;  in  the  last, 
the  only  object  of  inquiry  is  the  practical  skill  of  the  can- 
didate. 

9.  The  result  of  this  new  examination  shall  likewise  be 
expressed  in  a  certificate,  appended  to  the  first,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  specify  therein  the  fitness  of  the  candi- 
date for  the  profession  of  schoolmaster." 

For  which  reason,  the  pupils  on  their  departure  receive  a 
certificate,  the  first  page  of  which  describes  their  talents, 
character  and  morality  and  the  two  following  contain  an 
exact  account  of  the  results  of  the  examination  on  all  branch- 
es of  study. 

Those  who  have  not  obtained  appointments  in  the  interval 
between  the  two  examinations^  shall  present  this  certificate 
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le  superintendents  and  school  inspectors  of  the  places 
re  they  live,  and,  on  leaving  that  place,  shall  demand  a 
ificate  of  conduct,  which  they  shall  produce  at  the  time 
le  second  examination.  Those  who  have  been  in  situa- 
8  during  the  three  first  years,  shall  produce  certificates 

I  their  immediate  superiors. 

II  the  pupils  cannot  be  appointed  immediately  on  their 
ing  the  school :  but  a  great  number  of  them  are  proposed 
he  director  for  vacant  places,  and  are  sought  after  by  the 
il  government,  by  superintendents,  magistrates,  &c.  ;  so 
at  the  end  of  a  year  we  may  calculate  that  they  are  all 
Uished. 

can  answer  for  the  perfect  fidelity  of  this  description  of 
normal  school  of  Potsdam ;  and  in  the  long  visit  and 
ute  investigation  of  this  great  establishment  which  I 
le  in  person,  I  came  to  the  conviction  that  the  repre- 
ation  I  have  now  submitted  to  you,  sir,  and  which  was 
ra  up  in  1826,  was,  in  1831,  below  the  reality. 

saw  this  scheme  in  action.  The  spirit  which  dictated 
arrangement  and  distribution  of  the  tuition  is  excellent, 

equally  pervades  all  the  details.  The  normal  course, 
ch  occupies  three  years,  is  composed,  for  the  first  year, 
tudies  calculated  to  open  the  mind,  and  to  inculcate  on 
pupils  good  methods  in  every  branch,  and  the  feeling  of 
it  is  the  true  vocation  of  a  primary  teacher.  This  is 
it  is  called  formal  instruction,  in  opposition  to  the  mate- 

or  more  positive  instruction  of  the  second  year,  in  which 
pupils  go  through  special  studies  of  a  very  solid  kind, 

learn  considerably  more  than  they  will  generally  be  cal- 
Qpon  to  teach.  The  third  year  is  entirely  practical,  Bind 
eroted  to  learning  the  art  of  teaching.  This  is  precisely 
plan  which  I  take  credit  to  myself  for  haviiig  followed 
he  organization  of  the  studies  of  the  great  central  normal 
Jo\  of  Paris,  for  the  training  of  masters  for  the  royal  and 
imunal  colleges.  At  Potsdam,  likewise,  the  third  year 
iprises  the  sum  of  the  two  preceding,  and  the  pupils  are 
ady  regarded  as  masters.  In  this  view  there  is  a  prima- 
ichool  annexed  to  the  normal  school,  in  which  the  stu- 
its.  in  their  third  year,  give  lessons,  under  the  superinten- 
ice  of  the  masters  of  the  normal  school.  The  children 
:>  attend  this  primary  school  pay,  or  ratlier  the  town  pays 
them  only  four  thaler  (12«.)  a  year;  there  are  170. 
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They  are  divided,  according  to  their  progress,  into  four  class- 
es, which  are  taught  by  the  twenty  or  five  and  twenty  stu- 
dents, or  apprentice  masters,  in  their  third  year,  with  all  the 
ardor  of  youth  and  of  a  new  vocation.  I  was  present  at 
several  of  these  lessons,  which  were  extremely  well  given. 
A  master  of  the  normal  school  frequently  attends  one  of  the 
classes,  and,  when  the  lesson  is  finished,  makes  observations 
to  the  young  masters,  and  gives  them  practical  lessons,  by 
which  they  can  immediately  profit. 

As  appears  from  the  prospectus,  the  musical  instruction  is 
carried  to  a  very  high  point.  There  are  few  students  who 
have  not  a  violin,  and  many  of  them  leave  the  school  very 
good  organists  and  piano-forte  players.  Singing  is  par- 
ticularly cultivated,  'i'he  course  of  instruction  embraces  not 
only  a  little  botany,  mineralogy,  physical  science,  natural 
history  and  zoology,  but  exercises  in  psychology  and  logic, 
which  tend  to  give  the  young  n^en  the  philosophy  of  that 
portion  of  popular  education  intrusted  to  their  care.  I  was 
present  at  several  lessons;  among  others,  one  on  history  and 
chronology,  in  which,  out  of  courtesy  to  me,  the  pupils  were 
interrogated  on  the  history  of  France,  particularly  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  III.,  and  Henry  IV., — a 
period  of  which  protestantism  is  so  important  a  feature. 
The  young  men  answered  extremely  well,  and  seemed  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  dates  and  leading  facts.  I  say  noth- 
ing of  the  gymnastic  courses,  as  Prussia  is  the  classic  land  of 
those  exercises. 

What  struck  me  the  most  was  the  courses,  called  in  Ger- 
many courses  of  Methodik  and  DidaJctik,  as  also  those  des- 
ignated by  the  name  of  Padagogik :  the  two  former  intend- 
ed to  teach  the  art  of  tuition,  the  latter  the  more  difficult  art 
of  moral  education.  These  courses  are  more  particularly 
calculated  for  the  acting  masters,  who  come  back  to  perfect 
themselves  at  the  normal  school ;  for  which  reason  they  are 
not  entered  in  the  table,  or  prospectus,  which  exhibits  only 
the  regular  studies  of  the  school.  These  courses  are  almost 
always  given  by  the  director,  who  also  generally  gives  the 
religious  instruction,  which  here  comes  in  its  proper  place, — 
that  is,  first. 

I  ought  to  add  that  all  the  students  of  the  school  at  Pots- 
dam had  a  cheerfiil  happy  air,  and  their  manners  were  very 
good.   If  they  brought  any  rusticity  to  the  school^  they  bad 
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entirely  lost  it.  I  quitted  the  establishment  highly  satisfied 
with  the  students,  full  of  esteem  for  the  director,  and  of  re- 
spect for  a  country  in  which  the  education  of  the  people  has 
reached  such  a  pitch  of  prosperity. 


For  Ihe  Annals  of  Education. 
Art.  m.— the  SCHOOLMASTER'S  KINDRED. 

We  have  stood  at  the  fountain,  whose  waters  have  gone 
forth  far  and  wide,  to  enrich  the  earth.  We  have  paid  due 
reverence  to  the  memory  of  the  first,  and  greatest  Master. 
Let  us  not  forget  the  long  line  of  his  successors,  who  have  re- 
flected more  or  less  truly  and  brightly  the  glories  of  their 
First.  It  stretches  back  to  a  distance  in  which  are  visible 
only,  here  and  there,  the  top-most  heads.  The  useful  ob- 
scure have  their  own  reward.  They  have  done  their  work 
well,  and  rest  quietly  in  the  peace  of  a  good  conscience  and 
the  security  of  finished  labors,  and  need  nothing  of  the  ap- 
plause or  envy  of  the  world. 

Our  brotherhood  has  partaken  of  the  degeneracy  of  the 
whole  human  race.  "  There  were  giants  in  those  days." 
Yet  though  we  are  pigmies,  their  blood  is  in  our  veins.  We 
are  in  the  same  honor,  though  we  sit  on  a  lower  form,  with 
the  Masters  of  the  Academy  and  of  the  Grove.  Socrates 
and  Plato  reduced  their  vast  wisdom  to  the  level  of  common 
minds,  even  as  we  do,  in  our  measure.  Aristotle  was  the 
preceptor  of  a  prince,  and  in  our  day  all  are  princes.  In 
the  ages  we  call  dark,  when  yet  day  light  shone,  did  not 
Scotus  and  Aquinas  rejoice  in  the  cognomen  of  Schoolmen  ? 
!And  are  not  we  in  the  same  category  ?  The  wisest  of  all 
ages  have  been  of  our  craft,  from  Pythagoras  who  loved 
truth  and  lived  on  beans,  to  Seneca  who  loved  thrushes  and 
lived  delicately,  and  Johnson  who  kept  a  school  and  was  a  bear. 
Kings  too,  have  honored  and  been  honored  by  fellowship 
with  us,  from  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  to  Louis  Philippe  of 
France. 

As  much  force  as  a  man  has  in  him,  so  much  is  he  worth. 
Who  can  estimate  the  merits  of  a  Plagosus  Orbilius  ?  Hor- 
ace owed  no  less  to  him,  than  to  Maecenas.    Was  not  Parr 
35* 
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too,  the  flagellant,  a  hero  to  be  matched  with  the  rock-fling- 
ing warriors  of  Homer  ? 

If  he  who  makes  is  of  more  worth  than  the  thing  made, 
then  was  Busby  more  than  a  whole  bench  of  Bishops,  and 
the  old  crone  who  has  flogged  a  dozen  senators,  may  stand 
up  boldly,  and  claim  reverence  of  them  all. 

I^et  not  us,  who  remain,  and  on  whom  the  mantle  has  fal- 
len, dishonor  our  noble  blood  by  timorous  misgivings.  A 
faint  heart  will  not  serve  our  turn.  To  evoke  and  lay 
spirits  is  no  mean  ofiice.  Our  secret  is  worth  more  than  the 
alkahest,  or  a  magic  wand.  The  elements  obey  only  words 
of  power. 


For  the  Annals  of  Edocatkm. 
Art.  IV.— teaching  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  great  art  in  teaching  geography  consists  in  causing 
the  conceptions  of  the  learner  to  expand  in  due  propor- 
tion. The  study  is  often  made  a  mere  matter  of  memory. 
The  child  whose  notion  of  dimensions  and  distances  is,  as 
yet,  very  weak  and  imperfect,  is  compelled  to  learn  many 
things  of  which  he  has  no  adequate  apprehension.  But  the 
efibrt,  which  is  thus  toilsome  and  painful,  may  be  relieved  by 
judicious  and  seasonable  aid. 

I  have  a  class  of  children  who  have  recently  begun  to 
learn  geography.  They  came  to  me  with  all  the  elementary 
notions,  which  when  properly  combined  and  matured,  make 
the  accurate  and  perfect  geographer.  They  understood 
what  is  meant  by  length,  breadth,  heigth  and  depth,  dis- 
tance and  direction.  They  had  seen  stones,  and  brooks, 
and  trees,  and  hills.  We  started  with  just  so  much  knowl- 
edge. Our  first  lessons  were  out  in  our  own  fields.  We 
verify  by  an  inspection  of  the  hill  opposite,  and  the  creek 
before  us,  the  plain  or  undulating  surface  around  us  our  no- 
tions of  mountains,  rivers,  and  surfaces.  We  dwell  upon 
them  till  we  are  sure  that  every  one  has  an  accurate  concep- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  such  terms,  which  are  often  used  in 
the  study  of  Geography. 

We  then  take  up  our  own  State,  and  after  a  general  study 
of  its  outline  and  principal  features,  we  go  very  minutely 
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into  particulars.  We  examine  each  county  by  itself,  each 
river,  every  range  of  mountains,  &c.  These  are  compared 
carefully  every  one,  with  whatever  like  it  we  can  find  in  our 
own  neigborhood ;  and  this  comparison  is  continued  till  I 
can  see  that  the  conception  of  every  child  has  gradually  ex- 
panded, and  has  become  a  perfect  picture. 

In  like  manner,  in  treating  of  the  productions  of  our  state, 
the  pupil  is  first  shown  and  made  to  know  the  things,  by  ac- 
tual observations  of  those  produced  in  our  own  town,  and 
this  whether  they  be  natural  products  of  the  earth,  or  articles 
of  manufacture. 

So  also  in  respect  to  dimensions,  by  a  series  of  gradual 
comparisons  the  pupil  is  taught  to  form  an  accurate  concep- 
tion of  the  size  of  all  things  referred  to  in  his  lessons,  such 
as  cities,  rivers,  mountains.  His  standard  of  distances  too,  is 
taken  from  some  known  and  familiar  measure,  for  example, 
the  distance  from  his  home  to  the  church,  which  is  afterward 
eularged,  when  necessary,  to  the  distance  from  our  town  to 
the  shiretown  of  our  county.  Then  again  the  length  of  our« 
state  forms  the  basis  of  our  comparisons. 

^am  satisfied  that  this  is  the  most  exact  and  economical 
nMmod  of  teaching  geography.  The  pupil,  as  he  goes  on, 
sees  clearly  what  is  around  him,  at  every  step  he  takes,  and 
gains  the  maturity  of  conception  which  is  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  grasp  the  whole  subject  in  its  most  scientific  aspects. 
Accompanying  this,  will  also  be  the  power,  which  the  com- 
mon method  never  gives,  of  detecting  and  rectifying  errors 
of  various  kinds  which  creep  into  books  of  history  and  trav- 
els ;  for  the  reader  will  have  in  his  own  mind  continually, 
the  means  of  comparison  and  judgment.  Besides  it  will  give 
to  all  such  reading  a  liveliness  and  spirit,  which  the  imper- 
fect geographer  can  never  experience. 


For  the  Annals  of  Education. 
Art.  v.— MARRYAT'8  DIARY  IN  AMERICA. 

A  DuRT  IN  America,  with  remarks  on  ita  Institations.   By  Capt. 
Marryat,  C.  B.  1839. 

Captain  Marrtat  seems  to  have  had  rather  an  uneasy  journey 
through  our  country.  Petty  vexations  followed  him  every  whero» 
which  we  must  add  were  brought  upon  him  chiefly  by  hm  own  ian* 
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prudence.  He  seems  not  to  have  mingled  very  largely  io  good  so- 
ciety. His  book  gives  little  evidence  of  it.  Jn  New  England  we 
are  sure  be  did  not.  And  if  his  conversation  is  as  rambling,  contra- 
dictory, gossiping  and  fault  finding  as  his  book,  we  do  not  wonder 
at  his  exclusion.  His  observations  must  have  been  confined  chiefly 
to  steamboats  and  hotels. 

We  do  not  doubt,  that  Captain  Maryatt  has  written  as  impartial 
a  book,  as,  what  with  spleen  and  disappointment  and  limited  obser- 
vation, he  could.  Many  of  its  details  are  probably  accurate  ;  bat 
the  entire  impression  the  book  is  fitted,  we  almost  believe  intend- 
ed, to  make,  is  wholly  false. 

We  kaow  not  what  claim,  the  author  has  to  be  considered  a  com* 
potent  witness  for  or  against  our  country.  We  believe  his  opportu- 
nities for  knowledge  were  not  very  ample,  nor  his  habits  of  mind 
such  as  to  enable  him  to  judge  well  of  our  institutions.  He  is  a 
captain  in  the  British  Navy,  has  seen  many  countries,  or  as  he 
would  have  us  understand,  exhausted  most  of  the  phases  of  human 
society,  and  has  written  very  good  novels.  His  novels  show  more 
than  common  talent,  but  are  not  of  the  highest  order.  He  is  inferior 
to  Smollet,  whom  he  would  rival,  in  the  truth  and  force  of  his  delip- 
eations  of  character,  and  immeasurably  below  Fielding  in  gracd^^ 
naturalness.  < 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  write  a  review  of  the  book,  but  simply  to 
introduce  to  our  readers,  some  of  the  author's  views  on  American 
Education.  His  statements  are  often  egregiously  at  variance  with 
the  truth,  but  under  all  the  caricature  we  can  find  views  of  the  state 
of  things  among  us,  to  which  we  shall  do  well  to  give  heed.  He  has 
touched  on  some  sources  of  immense  practical  evil  in  our  country. 
Hear  what  he  says  of  insubordination,  of  hurrying  early  into  busi- 
ness, of  professional  and  female  education. 

It  is  admitted  as  an  axiom  in  the  United  States,  that  the 
only  chance  they  have  of  upholding  their  present  institutions 
is  by  the  education  of  the  mass ;  that  is  to  say,  a  people  who 
would  govern  themselves  must  be  enlightened.  Convinced 
of  this  necessity,  every  pains  has  been  taken  by  the  Federal 
and  State  governments  to  provide  the  necessary  means  of 
education.  This  is  granted  ;  but  we  now  have  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  the  education,  and  the  advantages  derived 
from  such  education  as  is  received  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  education  ?  Is  teaching  a  boy 
to  read  and  write  education  ?  If  so,  a  large  proportion  of 
of  the  AmericaQ  community  may  be  said  to  be  educated ; 
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but,  if  you  supply  a  man  with  a  chest  of  tools,  does  he  there- 
fore become  a  carpenter  ?  You  certainly  give  him  the  means 
of  working  at  the  trade,  but  instead  of  learning  it,  he  may 
only  cut  his  fingers.  Reading  ai^d  writing  without  the  far- 
ther assistance  necessary  to  guide  people  aright,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  chest  of  tools. 

Then  what  is  education  ?  I  consider  that  education  com- 
mences before  a  child  can  walk  :  the  first  principles  of  edu« 
cation,  the  most  important,  and  without  which  all  subsequent 
are  but  as  leather  and  prunella,  is  the  lesson  of  obedience — 
of  subniitting  to  parental  control — "  Honor  thy  father  and 
thy  mother!'* 

Now,  any  one  who  has  been  in  the  United  States  must 
have  perceived  that  there  is  little  or  no  parental  control. 
This  has  been  remarked  by  most  of  the  writers  who  have 
visited  the  country  ;  indeed  to  an  Englishman  it  is  a  most 
remarkable  feature.  How  is  it  possible  for  a  child  to  be 
brought  up  in  the  way  that  he  should  go,  when  he  is  not 
obedient  to  the  will  of  his  parents  ?  I  have  often  fallen  into 
a  melancholy  sort  of  musing  after  witnessing  such  remarka- 
ble jspecimens  of  uncontrolled  will  in  children  ;  and  as  the 
fcXher  and  mother  both  smiled  at  it,  I  hitve  thought  that  they 
little  knew  what  sorrow  and  vexation  were  probably  in  store 
for  them,  in  consequence  of  their  own  injudicious  treatment 
of  their  offspring.  Imagine  a  child  of  three  years  old  in 
England  behaving  thus  ; — 

"  Johnny,  my  dear,  come  here,"  says  his  mamma. 

"  I  won't",  cries  Johnny. 
You  must,  my  love,  you  are  all  wet,  fl^^ou'll  catch 
cold." 

"  I  won't,"  replies  Johnny. 
"  Come,  my  sweet,  and  I've  something  for  you." 
"  I  won't." 

"  Oh  !  Mr  ,  do,  pray  make  Johnny  come  in." 

"  Come  in  Johnny,"  says  the  father. 
"  I  won't." 

"  I  jell  you,  come  in  directly,  sir — do  you  hear  ?" 

"  I  won't"  replies  the  urchin,  taking  to  his  heels. 
A  sturdy  republican,  sir,"  says  his  father  to  me,  smiling 
at  the  boy's  resolute  disobedience. 

Be  it  recollected  that  I  give  this  as  one  instance  of  a  thou- 
fltnd  which  I  witnessed  during  my  sojourn  in  the  country. 
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It  may  be  inquired,  how  is  it  that  such  is  the  case  at  pres- 
ent, when  the  obedience  to  parents  was  so  rigorously  incul- 
cated  by  the  puritan  fathers,  that  by  the  blue  laws,  the  pun- 
ishment of  disobedience  was  death  1  Captain  Hall  ascribes 
it  to  the  democracy,  and  the  rights  of  equality  therein  ack- 
nowledged :  but  I  think,  allowing  the  spirit  of  their  institu- 
tions to  hare  some  eflect  in  producing  this  evil,  that  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  it  is  the  total  neglect  of  the  children  by  the 
father,  and  his  absence  in  his  professional  pursuits,  and  the 
natural  weakness  of  most  mothers,  when  their  children  are 
left  altogether  to  their  care  and  guidance. 

The  self-will  arising  from  this  fundamental  error,  manifests 
itself  throughout  the  whole  career  of  the  American's  exis- 
tence, and,  consequently,  it  is  a  self-willed  nation  yar  txctU 
lence. 

At  the  age  of  six  or  seven  you  will  hear  both  boys  and 
girls  contradicting  their  fathers  and  mothers,  and  advancing 
their  own  opinions  with  a  firmness  which  is  very  striking.  ** 

At  fourteen  or  fifteen  the  boys  will  seldom  remain  longer 
at  school.  At  college,  it  is  the  same  thing  ;  and  they  learn 
precisely  what  they  please  and  no  more.  Corporal  punish- 
ment is  not  permitted  ;  indeed,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  an 
extract  I  took  from  an  American  paper,  the  case  is  reversed. 

The  following  "  Rules"  are  posted  up  in  a  New  Jersey 
school  house : — 

"  No  kissing  girls  in  school  time  ;  no  licking  the  master 
during  holydays." 

At  fifteen^fe|Lxteen,  if  not  at  college,  the  boy  assumes 
the  man ;  t^^mers  into  business,  as  a  clerk  to  some  mer- 
chant, or  in  some  store.  His  father's  home  is  abandoned, 
^ft^ept  when  it  may  suit  his  convenience,  his  salary  being 
jfPncient  for  most  of  his  wants.  He  frequents  the  bar,  calls 
ror  gin  cocktails,  chews  tobacco,  and  talks  politics.  His  the- 
oretical education,  whether  he  has  profited  much  by  it  or 
not,  is  now  superseded  by  a  more  practical  one,  in  which  he 
obtains  a  most  rapid  proficiency.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
asserting  that  there  is  more  practical  knowledge  among  the 
Americans  than  among  any  other  i>eople  under  the  sun. 

It  is  singular  that  in  America,  every  thing,  whether  it  be 
of  good  or  evil,  appears  to  assist  the  country  in  going  a-head. 
This  very  want  of  parental  control,  however  it  may  affect 
the  morals  of  the  community,  is  certainly  advantageous  to 
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America,  as  far  as  her  rapid  ad?aocemeDt  is  concerned. 
Boys  are  working  like  men  for  years  before  they  would  be 
in  England  ;  time  is  money,  and  they  assist  to  bring  in  the 
harvest. 

But  does  independence  on  the  part  of  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica end  here  ?  On  the  contrary,  and  what  at  first  was  inde- 
pendence, assumes  next  the  form  of  opposition,  and  eventu- 
ally that  of  control. 

The  young  men,  before  they  are  qualified  by  age  to  claim 
their  rights  as  citizens,  have  their  societies,  their  book-clubs, 
their  political  meeting,  their  resolutions,  all  of  which  are  pro- 
mulgated in  the  newspapers ;  and  very  often  the  young 
men's  societies  are  called  upon  by  the  newspapers  to  come 
forward  with  their  opinions.    Here  is  opposition. 

All  this  is  undeniable  ;  and  thus  it  appears  that  the  youth 
of  America,  being  under  no  control,  acquire  just  as  much  as 
they  please,  and  no  more,  of  what  may  be  termed  theoreti- 
cal knowledge.  This  is  the  first  great  error  in  American 
education,  for  how  many  boys  are  there  who  will  learn  with- 
out coercion,  in  proportion  to  the  number  who  will  not? 
Certainly  not  one  in  ten,  and,  therefore  it  may  be  assumed 
that  not  one  in  ten  is  properly  instructed. 

Now  that  the  education  of  the  youth  of  America  is  much 
injured  by  this  want  of  control  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  is 
easily  established  by  the  fact  that  in  those  states  where  the 
parental  control  is  the  greatest,  as  in  Massachusetts,  the  ed- 
ucation is  proportionably  superior.     *       *       *  * 

The  education  of  the  higher  classes  is  not  Jjff.  any  means 
equal  to  that  of  the  old  countries  of  Europe.  You  meet 
very  rarely  with  a  good  classical  scholar,  or  a  very  highly 
educated  man,  although  some  there  certainly  are,  especiallk 
in  the  legal  profession.  The  Americans  have  not  the  leisum 
for  such  attainments  :  hereafter  they  may  have ;  but  at  pres- 
ent they  do  right  to  look  principally  to  Europe  for  literature, 
as  they  can  obtain  it  thence  cheaper  and  better.  In  every 
liberal  profession  you  will  find  that  the  ordeal  necessary  to 
be  gone  through  is  not  such  as  it  is  with  us ;  if  it  were,  the 
diflSculty  of  retaining  the  young  men  at  college  would  be 
much  increased.  To  show  that  such  is  the  case,  I  will  now 
just  give  the  diflference  of  the  acquirements  demanded  in 
the  new  and  old  country,  to  qualify  a  young  man  as  an 
M.  D. :— 
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English  PhyBtcian, 


American  Phy  ician. 


1 .  A  regalar  classical  education  at  college.  1 .  Not  required. 

2.  Apprenticeship  of  not  less  than  five  years.  2.  One  year's  apprenticeship. 
3>  Preliminary  examination  in  the  classics,  &c.  3.  Not  required. 
4.  Sixteen  months'  attendance  at  lectures  in  2|  4.  Eight  months  in  two  years. 


6.  Lectures  on  botany,  natural  philosophy,  &c.   6.  Not  required. 

The  Americans  are  justly  proud  of  their  women,  and  ap- 
pear tacitly  to  acknowledge  the  want  of  theoretical  educa- 
tion in  their  own  sex,  by  the  care  and  attention  which  they 
pay  to  the  instruction  of  the  other.  Their  exertions  are, 
however,  to  a  certain  degree  checked  by  the  circumstance, 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  time  allowed  previous  to  the  mar- 
riage of  the  females  to  give  that  solidity  to  their  knowledge 
which  would  ensure  permanency.  They  attempt  too  much 
for  80  short  a  space  of  time.  Two  or  three  years  are  usually 
the  period  which  the  young  women  remain  at  the  establish- 
ments, or  colleges  I  may  call  them  (for  in  reality  they  are 
female  colleges.)  In  the  prospectus  of  the  Albany  Female 
Academy,  I  find  that  the  classes  run  through  the  following 
branches : — French,  book-keeping,  ancient  history,  ecclesi- 
astical history,  history  of  literature,  composition,  political 
economy,  American  constitution,  law,  natural  theology,  men- 
tal philosophy,  geometry,  trigonometry,  algebra,  natural 
philosophy,  astronomy,  chemistry,  botany,  mineralogy,  gecJ- 
ogy,  natural  history,  and  technology,  besides  drawing,  pen- 
manship, &c.  &c. 

It  is  almatt  impossible  for  the  mind  to  retain,  for  any 
length  of  time,  such  a  variety  of  knowledge,  forced  into  it 
before  a  female  has  arrived  to  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seven- 

r!n,  at  which  age,  the  study  of  the  sciences,  as  is  the  case 
England,  should  commence  not  Jinish.  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  the  examinations  which  I  attended  were 
highly  creditable  both  to  preceptors  and  pupils  ;  but  the 
duties  of  an  American  woman  as  I  shall  hereafter  exphio, 
soon  find  her  other  occupation,  and  the  ologies  are  lost  in 
the  realities  of  life. 


years 

6.  Twelve  months'  hospital  practice. 


5.  Not  required. 
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National  CoifVENTioir  of  the  Fbieuds  of  Educatiozt. 

CIBCULAR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LYCEUM. 

"  At  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum,  held  in 
the  city  of  New  York  on  the  dd,  4th  and  6th  of  May  1839,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  proposed  by  Professor  Brooks  of  Massachusetts, 
were  maturely  considered  and  unanimously  adopted  ;  viz. 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  hold  a  National  Convention 
for  one  week  in  the  *  Hull  of  Indepencencc*  at  Philadelphia,  begin- 
Ding  on  the  22d  of  November  next  at  10  o^clock  A.  M.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  various  topics  connected  with  elementary  ed- 
ucation in  the  United  States. 

"  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  request  the 
Governor  (and,  if  in  session  the  Legislature)  of  each  state  in  the 
Union  to  invite  the  friends  of  education  in  their  state  to  attend  the 
Convention."       (Copy  of  records,) 

The  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  to  form  the  committee, 
do  now  in  obedience  to  their  instructions  respectfully  address  you  on 
this  paramount  subject. 

The  American  Lyceum,  in  taking  measures  to  carry  into  effect 
the  above  resolutions,  expresses  its  deep  anxiety  for  the  proper 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  every  child  in  the'  United 
States.  It  is  ascertained  that  as  many  as  ninetedC  out  of  twenty 
children,  who  receive  instruction,  receive  it  in  the  common  schools. 
These  schools  therefore  must  be  with  us  the  hope  of  civilizatioi), 
liberty  and  virtue.  To  elevate  them  so  as  to  meet  the  wanA  of  obr 
republic  is  the  high  and  single  aim  of  the  Convention.  Parties  in 
politics  and  sects  in  religion  will  not  for  a  moment  be  recognized  ia 
any  form.  No  power  will  bo  vested  in  the  assembly.  It  will  be, 
we  trust,  a  company  of  philanthropists,  patriots  and  Christians  com* 
ing  together  in  the  spirit  of  an  expansive  benevolence,  to  consult  for 
the  highest  good  of  the  rising  generation  ;  and  whose  deliberations 
and  results,  when  published  to  the  country,  will  bring  the  great  cause 
of  Education  simultaneously  before  the  several  states  in  a  fonn  for 
enlightened,  definite  and  successful  action.  As  subservient  to  this 
hamane  and  patriotic  object,  we  woald  suggest  a  few  among  the 
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many  topics  which  will  demand  the  consideration  of  the  meeting  : 
viz. 

How  many  children  are  there  in  each  state  who,  according  to  the 
laws  of  that  state,  should  lie  under  instruction  ?  How  many  of  this 
number  are  found  in  the  schools?  What  is  the  condition  of  the 
common  schools  in  each  state  ?  What  is  the  organization  of  the 
school  system?  What  branches  of  knowledge  should  be  taught  in 
our  common  schools  ?  What  should  be  the  character  of  our  com- 
mon school  books  ?  How  may  school  apparatus  and  school  libraries 
be  made  most  useful  ?  In  what  branches  should  instruction  be  giyen 
orally,  and  in  what  degree  ?  What  should  be  the  qualifications  of 
teachers  ?  Are  normal  schools  (or  seminaries  for  the  preparation 
of  teachers)  desirable  ?  On  what  plan  should  they  be  established? 
Is  a  central  normal  school  for  the  Union  desirable  ?  Should  it  be 
under  the  direction  of  Congress  or  a  society  of  citizens  ?  What  con- 
nection should  the  common  schools  have  with  academies,  colleges 
and  universities  ?  What  models  for  school-houses  are  best?  Will 
a  "  Board  of  Education,"  established  by  each  state,  afford  the  best 
supervision  and  secure  the  highest  improvement  of  the  schools? 
How  can  itinerant  teachers  and  lecturers  best  supply  destitute 
places  ?  Is  a  national  system  of  instruction  desirable  ?  How  should 
a  school  fund  be  applied  ?  In  what  part  of  each  state  has  the  great- 
est progress  been  made  in  elementary  education?  How  may  school 
statistics,  which  must  be  the  basis  of  legi^'lation,  be  most  easily  col- 
lected? What  features  of  the  systems  now  in  operation  in  Holland, 
Germany,  Prussia,  France  and  Great  Britain,  may  be  most  usefully 
adopted  in  this  country  ? 

Fellow  Citizens:  The  discussion  of  these  and  kindred  topics 
will  probably  elicit  a  mass  of  information,  the  importance  of  which, 
cannot  be  easily  overstated.  We  would  therefore  urge  those,  who 
should  attend  the  Convention,  to  come  prepared  for  making  known 
the  valilkble  facts  they  can  gather.  Believing  that  all  the  talent  of  a 
country  should  be  so  tempted  forth,  by  judicious  culture,  as  to  bring 
it  into  profitable  and  harmonious  action  ;  that  it  is  important  to  the 
public  good  as  well  as  to  private  happiness  that  we  should  receiTe 
the  requisite  supply  of  useful  information  ;  and  that  each  faculty 
which  the  Creator  has  implanted  in  childhood  should  be  developed 
in  its  natural  oi-der,  proper  time,  and  due  proportion,  we  invite  you 
to  secure  the  attendance  of  delegates  from  your  state,  prepared  to 
promote  this  first  duty  of  our  republic — the  educatiom  op  que 
TOUTH.   Believing  that  our  country  must  look  to  intelligence  as  its 
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defence,  and  to  virtue  as  its  life-blood  ;  and  that  the  plan  now  pro- 
posed, originating  in  the  roost  enlightened  views  of  freedom  and  hu- 
manity, will  be  the  first  in  a  series  of  means  for  securing  the  greatest 
good  to  future  generations,  not  only  among  us,  but  to  our  sister  re- 
publics, the  Lyceum  desires  to  bring  into  a  focus  all  the  light  which 
can  be  collected  in  our  land.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen in  several  states  have  promised  to  be  present ;  and  we  would 
suggest  the  expediency  of  inviting  the  members  of  Congress  (who 
will  be  on  their  way  to  Washington  about  the  time  of  the  meeting)  to 
join  the  Convention. 

With  the  most  heartfelt  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  every  effort 
for  the  benefit  of  the  young  both  in  your  state  and  throughout  the 
Union,  we  are 

Tour  friends  and  fellow  citizens, 

THEODORE  FRELINGHUYSEN,  of  New  Jersey. 

CHARLES  BROOKS,  of  Massachusetts. 

JOHN  GRISCOM,  of  Pennsylvania. 

HENRY  R.  SCHOOLCRAFT,  of  Michigan. 

THEODORE  DWIGHT,  Jun.,  of  New  York. 
New  York,  June,  1839. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  publishing  this  circular.  A  Conven- 
tion wisely  organized  and  judiciously  conducted,  can  hardly  fail  to 
give  an  impulse,  and  right  direction  to  the  efforts  that  are  now  made 
ID  behalf  of  elementary  educaiion.  The  object  and  the  occasion  are 
noble.  The  patriot  ought  to  be  there,  and  the  philanthropist,  and 
the  christian.  Ail  may  write  in  this  work,  and  it  needs  and  will  re- 
ward, the  most  strenuous  labors  of  all. 

Mechahics'  Literary  aicd  Sciemtific  Institutions  iif  England. 

Origin.  "  The  commencement  of  this  system  was  the  work  of 
Dr  Birkbeck,  to  whom  the  people  of  this  island  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude, the  extent  of  which  it  woald  not  be  easy,  perhaps  in  the  pres- 
ent age  not  possible,  to  describe.  That  most  learned  and  excellent 
person  formed  the  design  (as  enlightened  as  it  is  benevolent)  of  ad- 
mittiog  the  working  classes  of  his  fellow-countrymen  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  science,  till  then  almost  deemed  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  higher  ranks  in  society,  and  only  acquired  accidentally  and  ir- 
regularly in  a  few  rare  instances  of  extraordinary  talents,  by  any  of 
the  working  classes.  Dr  Birkbeck  resided  for  some  time  in  Glas- 
gow, as  professor  in  the  Anderson  College,  and  about  the  year  IdOO, 
he  aKDOUDced  a  course  of  lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  and  iu 
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application  to  the  arts,  for  the  instructioD  of  mechanics.  But  few 
at  the  first  a?ailed  themselves  of  this  advantage  ;  by  degrees,  how- 
ever, a  general  taste  for  the  study  was  diffused,  and  when  he  lefl 
Glasgow  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  about  700  eagerly  and  con- 
stantly attended  the  class.  For  some  time  aAer  Dr  Birkbeck's  de- 
parture, the  lectures  of  his  able  and  worthy  successor,  Dr  Ure,  were 
well  frequented,  and  the  Professor  happily  thought  of  adding  a  /i6ra- 
ry,  for  the  use  of  the  mechanics,  and  entrusting  the  direction  of  it 
entirely  to  a  committee  chosen  by  themselves.  A  difference,  bow- 
ever,  at  first  to  be  regretted,  led  to  consequences  highly  beneficial; 
for  a  great  number  seceded  from  the  lectures,  and  formed  an  institu- 
tion entirely  under  the  management  of  the  mechanics  themselves. 
It  has  been  successful  beyond  all  expectation, — a  thousand  working 
men  attended  it  last  winter,  while  the  numbers  of  the  parent  estab- 
lishment were  scarcely  diminished." 

London  Mechanics^  Institution.  The  success  of  this  metropolitan 
institution  is  indeed  highly  encouraging.  There  are  about  1200 
members  ;  and  the  means  at  their  disposal  for  instruction  are  ex- 
tremely ample.  They  have  a  library  of  6000  volumes ;  a  museum 
of  machinery,  models,  minerals,  and  natural  history  ;  with  an  ex- 
perimental workshop  and  laboratory.  Lectures  are  delivered  twice 
a  week  on  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  practical  mechan- 
ics, astronomy,  chemistry,  literature  and  arts.  Elementary  schools 
or  classes  exist  for  teaching  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  their 
different  applications,  particularly  to  perspective  architecture,  men- 
suration, and  navigation.  There  is  a  class  for  mutual  instruction, 
containing  120  members.  The  theatre  is  capable  of  holding  more 
than  1000  persons.  The  average  annual  receipts  are  about  £1600. 
In  this  institution,  two  thirds  of  the  committee  are  v)orking  men, 
and  that  body  is  elected  from  the  members.  This  regulation  of  their 
own  affairs,  by  the  members  is  highly  beneficial  where  it  is  practica- 
ble, and  should  he  gradually  introduced  into  the  provinces  as  the 
members  become  qualified  to  undertake  the  task. 

At  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  a  Mechanics'  Institution  was  opened  in 
March,  1S24,  and  to  which  there  are  now  240  subscribers.  At  Ken- 
dal, in  April  of  the  same  year,  a  similar  institution  was  founded,  to 
which  there  are  now  150  subscribing  members,  all  of  the  working 
classes.  The  example  has  been  followed  by  Carlisle,  Harwick,  and 
Alnwick  ;  by  Aberdeen  and  Norwich  ;  and  even  in  Ireland,  by 
Dudlin  and  Cork. 

Manche9ter*  The  object  of  the  Institution  in  this  grand  centre  of 
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the  manufacturing  world  (as  expressed  in  the  publications,)  is  to 
enable  mechanics  and  artisans,  of  whatever  trade  they  may  be,  to 
become  acquainted  with  such  branches  of  science  and  art  as  are  of 
practical  application  in  the  exercise  of  their  trade.  The  means  cal- 
led into  operation  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  results  are  lec- 
tures, classes,  a  library,  a  reading  room,  and  preparatory  schools. 
The  lectures  are  on  Monday  and  Friday  evenings,  and  are  on  natu- 
ral philosophy,  natural  history,  literature  and  the  useful  arts  ;  and 
it  a|)pears  that  in  the  year  1825,  eighty  nine  lectures  were  delivered. 
Their  classes  are  for  instruction  in  writing,  grammar,  elocution,  and 
composition,  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry,  architectural,  and 
niechanical  drawing.  There  are  other  classes,  for  which  additional 
payments  are  required,  as  for  figure,  landscape,  and  flower  drawing, 
— geography,  vocal  music,  French,  Latin,  German,  and  Chemistry. 
There  is  also,  a  mutual  improvement  society,  which  meets  once  a 
fortnight,  when  one  of  the  members  reads  a  paper  on  some  subject 
of  interest  which  has  occupied  his  attention,  and  it  is  followed  by 
general  conversation  on  that  subject.  The  library  contains  about 
4000  volumes.  One  very  interesting  feature  in  this  Institution  is  the 
use  of  €Uty  schools  for  the  children  of  the  members,  who  are  thus  ed- 
ucated under  the  eye  of  their  parents,  and  of  course  with  opportuni- 
ties of  instruction  far  beyond  what  a  similar  sum  expended  on  their 
education  could  procure  them  in  the  small  private  schools  adapted 
for  their  class.  We  bail  this  addition  to  the  plan  of  such  Institu- 
tions with  great  satisfaction.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1835,  there 
were  1526  members. 

LiverpooL  The  lecture  room  here  will  contain  upwards  of  a 
thousand  persons.  There  are  also,  it  appears,  an  apparatus-room, 
a  laboratory,  and  chemical  class-room  ;  a  class-room  fi)r  students  of 
grammar  and  the  English  language,  of  writing  and  arithmetic,  of 
mathematics,  music,  figure-drawing,  landscape,  perspective,  and 
architectural  drawing ;  mechanical-drawing,  geography,  use  of 
maps,  globes,  &c.,  French, — making  eleven  class-rooms,  capable  of 
containing  about  1000  pupils.  There  are  also,  a  library,  a  reading- 
room,  a  museum  for  each,  models,  &c.,  and  a  committee-room. 
The  number  of  members  is  nearly  1300.  Here  too,  is  the  valuable 
addition  of  the  day-school  for  the  children  of  members. 

Birmingham,    In  this  town,  three  different  kinds  of  literary  and 
scientific  institutions  exist,  adapted  for  three  various  classes  of  per- 
sons ;  viz.  the  Philosophical  Institution,  for  the  gentry,  and  scientific 
objects  ;  a  Mechanics*  Institution,  adapted  for  the  artisans,  where 
36» 
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classes  are  at  work  for  writing,  arithmetic,  drawing,  mathematics, 
French,  Latin,  and  English  grammar,  and  where  there  is  a  library 
of  1000  volumes,  and  lectures  have  been  delivered  on  a  variety  of 
most  interesting  subjects  :  and,  lastly,  the  AtheruBuniy  especially  in- 
tended for  young  men  engaged  in  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
establishments  of  this  important  town.  We  have  no  doubt  they 
will  all  harmonize  together,  and  pursue  their  own  independent  way, 
but  common  object,  with  effect  and  mutual  aid. 

Sheffield,  In  this  town  there  are  two  institutions  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  the  mechanics,  and  perfectly  independent  of  each  other.  The 
one  is  called  the  *  Mechanics  Library  it  contains  upwards  of  4000 
volumes,  and  has  700  subscribers.  The  '  Institution,  is  also  very 
flourishing ;  it  consists  of  more  than  500  members. 

Leeds,  <  The  Mechanics'  Institution  here,'  says  Lord  Brougham, 
*  has  been  lately  founded.  The  institution  is  a  very  promising  one, 
and  the  number  of  ingenious  and  public  spirited  men  in  that  neigh- 
borhood ensures  its  success,  provided  no  impediment  be  thrown  in 
the  way  of  a  cordial  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  men.  The  most 
exemplary  spirit  of  union  among  men  of  all  the  different  parties  in 
religion  and  politics  has  been  exhibited,  and  the  liberality  of  the 
masters  is  sure  to  be  appreciated  by  those  in  their  service.' 

The  Russell  and  London  Institutions  (situate  respectively  in  Co- 
ram Street  and  Finsbury  Circus)  are  maintained  by  members,  who 
are  proprietors  or  share-holders ^  although  strangers  are  admitted  to 
the  privilege  of  attending  the  lectures  on  payment.  The  buildings 
of  each  of  these  Societies  are  very  elegant  and  commodious,  especial- 
ly of  the  London  Institution.  But  the  provision  which  refuses  their 
benefit  to  those  who  will  not  or  cannot  purchase  shares,  necessarily 
confines  it  to  a  limited  body  of  persons.  The  Eastern  Institution, 
in  the  Commercial  Road,  has  a  splendid  building,  but  it  is  also  con- 
fined to  shareholders. 

In  the  year  1825,  the  Western  Literary  Institution  was  founded 
in  Leicester  Square.  The  house  in  which  its  proceedings  are  con- 
ducted is  very  appropriate,  having  been  the  residence  of  Sir  Jobhua 
Reynolds,  and  the  place  where  the  Literary  Club  of  Burke  and 
Johnson  was  wont  to  meet.  The  last  report  states  the  numl)er  of 
members  to  be  414,  and  the  library  to  contain  6921  volumes.  Classes 
exist  for  French,  Italian,  mathematics,  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
drawing,  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  dis- 
cussion of  literary  and  scientific  subjects.  A  new  theatre,  we  un- 
derstand, is  in  the  course  of  erection  for  lectures  delivered  at  this  In- 
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■titution.  About  the  same  time,  the  City  of  London  Institution,  in 
Aldersgate  Street,  was  founded,  and  has  continued  ever  since  to 
flourish.  The  present  Lord  Chief  Justice  Dennnan  delivered  the 
inaugural  discourse  ;  and  a  bust  of  that  excellent  magistrate  adorns 
the  theatre.  The  number  of  members  is  more  than  900,  and  the 
library  contains  upwards  of  7000  volumes.  Very  recently  the  prem- 
ises of  this  Institution  have  been  much  enlarged.  It  maintains  a 
high  character. 

In  the  year  1833,  the  Idlington  Institution  was  founded.  It  has 
upwards  of 400  members,  and  a  library  of  considerable  extent  and 
value.  Lectures  are  delivered  there  weekly  during  the  season,  and 
classes  (of  which  the  favorite  is  the  musical)  exist  for  various  de- 
partments of  knowledge.  The  building  of  this  Institution  is  one  of 
the  most  elegant  structures  in  the  metropolis,  and  reflects  great  credit 
on  the  architect  and  the  spirited  gentlemen  in  that  neighborhood  who 
erected  it. 

In  the  year  183-2,  the  Marylebone  Institution  (Edward  Street, 
Portman  Square)  was  founded.  It  is  an  excellent  and  flourishing 
one  ;  and  now  has  480  members,  and  a  library  of  more  than  4000 
books. 

School-Counsellor  Dirter. 

Gustavus  Frederic  Dinter,  was  born  at  a  village  near  Leipsic  in 
1760.  He  first  distinguished  himself  as  principal  of  a  teachers'  sem- 
inary in  Saxony,  whence  he  was  invited  by  the  Prussian  government 
to  the  station  of  School-Counsellor  for  Eastern  Prussia.  He  resides 
at  Konigsberg,  and  about  90  days  in  the  year  he  spends  in  visiting  the 
schools  of  his  province,  and  is  incessantly  employed  nearly  13  hours 
a  day  for  the  rest  of  his  time,  in  the  active  duties  of  his  office :  and 
that  he  may  devote  himself  the  more  exclusively  to  his  work,  he 
lives  unmarried.  He  complains  that  his  laborious  occupation  pre- 
vents his  writing  as  much  as  he  wishes  for  the  public,  yet  in  addition 
to  his  official  daties,  he  lectures  several  times  a  week  during  term 
time  in  the  university  at  Konigsberg,  and  always  has  in  his  house  a 
number  of  indigent  boys,  whose  education  he  superintends,  and., 
though  poor  himself,  gives  them  board  and  clothing.  He  has  mud* 
it  a  rule  to  spend  every  Wednesday  afternoon,  and,  if  possible,  oii- 
whole  day  in  the  week  besides,  in  writing  for  the  press  ;  and  lur 
by  making  the  best  use  of  every  moment  of  time,  though  he  ^ 
nearly  40  years  old  before  his  career  as  an  author  coiuiu«uc«u. 
has  contrived  to  publish  more  than  60  original  workf,  MflMtitMs: 
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extending  to  BerenX  volumes,  and  all  of  them  popular.  Of  one 
book,  a  school  Catechism,  50,000  copies  were  sold  previous  to  18S0 ; 
and  of  his  large  work,  the  School-Teacher's  Bible,  in  9  vols.  8vo., 
S0,000  copies  were  sold  in  less  than  10  years. 

He  is  often  interrupted  by  persons  who  are  attracted  by  his  fame, 
or  desire  his  advice,  and  while  conversing  with  his  visiters,  that  no 
time  may  be  lost,  he  employs  himself  in  knitting  ;  and  thus  not  only 
supplies  himself  with  stockings  and  mittens,  suited  to  that  cold  cli- 
mate, but  always  has  some  to  give  away  to  the  indigent  students  and 
other  poor  people.  His  disinterestedness  is  quite  equal  to  bis  activ- 
ity, and  of  the  income  of  his  publications  he  devotes  annually  nearly 
$500  to  benevolent  purposes.  Unweariedly  industrious,  and  rigidly 
economical  as  he  is,  he  lays  up  nothing  for  himself.  He  says,  "  I 
am  one  of  those  happy  ones,  who  when  the  question  is  put  to  them, 
Lack  ye  any  thing  ?  (Luke  xxii.  35,)  can  answer  with  joy,  '  Lord, 
nothing.'  To  have  more  than  one  can  use  is  superfluity,  and  I  do 
not  see  how  this  can  make  any  one. happy.  People  often  laugh  at 
me,  because  I  do  not  wear  richer  clothing,  and  live  in  a  more  costly 
style.  Laugh  away,  good  people  ;  the  poor  boys  also,  whose  edu- 
cation I  pay  for,  and  for  whom  besides  I  can  spare  a  few  dollars  for 
Christmas  gifts,  and  New  Year's  presents,  they  have  their  laugh  too." 

Towards  the  close  of  his  auto-biography,  he  says  respecting  the 
King  of  Prussia,  "  I  live  happily  under  Frederic  William  ;  he  has 
just  given  me  130,000  dollars  to  build  churches  with  in  destitute 
places  ;  he  has  established  a  new  Teachers'  Seminary  for  my  poor 
Polanders,  and  he  has  so  fulfilled  my  every  wish  for  the  good  of  pos- 
terity, that  I  can  myself  hope  to  live  to  see  the  time  when  there  shall 
be  no  schoolmaster  in  Prussia  more  poorly  paid  than  a  common  la- 
borer. He  has  never  hesitated,  during  the  whole  term  of  my  office, 
to  grant  me  any  reasonable  request  for  the  helping  forward  of  the 
school  system.  God  bless  him.  I  am  with  all  my  heart  a  Prussian. 
And  now,  my  friends,  when  ye  hear  that  old  Dinter  is  dead,  say, 
*  May  he  rest  in  peace ;  he  was  a  laborious,  good-hearted,  religious 
man  ;  he  was  a  Christian.' " 

A  few  such  men  in  the  United  Sta^tes  would  elSect  a  wonderful 
change  in  the  general  tone  of  our  educational  efforts. — Professor 
Stowe,  Bib.  Repository. 

Sandwich  Islands. 
[Abridged  from  the  Hawaiian  Spectator,  Oct.  1833.] 
Central  FemaU  Boarding  Seminary ,  WttUuka,  Maui, 

For  the  information  of  friends  at  a  distaDce,  and  for  the  encour- 
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agement  of  the  patrons  of  the  institution,  it  may  be  proper  to  make 
a  brief  report  of  the  state  of  the  school  at  the  close  of  the  first  year 
of  its  existence.  They  have  been  merciful.  God  has  greatly  bles- 
sed  the  pupils  by  giving  them  a  docile  temper.  They  have  been 
contented,  happy,  and  easily  governed.  Indeed,  a  single  case  only 
of  discipline  has  occurred  during  the  quarter,  and  that  was  attended 
with  favorable  results.  In  no  school  that  we  have  ever  taught, 
have  wejhad  less  occasion  for  administering  reproof. 

At  the  annua]  examination,  July  10th,  there  were  present  thirty- 
four  children  who  sustained  an  honorable  examination  in  readings 
arithmetic,  mental  and  written,  history,  natural  and  Hawaiian,  and 
vocal  music.  Sacred  geography  and  chronology  will  be  introduced 
early  in  the  next  term.  The  study  of  the  Bible  with  frequent  ap- 
peals to  the  conscience,  will  be  made  prominent  in  communicating 
instruction. 

In  addition  to  the  manual  labor  performed  by  the  children  the  past 
year,  viz:  braiding,  sewing,  washing,  ironing  and  mending  their  own 
clothes,  etc.,  we  are  making  preparation  for  the  spinning  of  cotton.  A 
few  only  of  the  girls  are  large  enough  to  engage  in  this  employment ; 
but  we  wish  to  habituate  them  to  this  kind  of  labor,  that  they  may, 
in  their  turn  assist  in  teaching  others.  We  are  also  cultivating  the 
mulberry,  and  shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  commence  feeding  the  silk 
worm.  We  hope  at  no  very  distant  day,  if  spared,  and  put  in  pos- 
session of  a  piece  of  land  of  which  we  have  the  promise,  to  be  able 
to  sustain  the  school,  independent  of  foreign  aid.  The  little  girls 
have  been  decently  clad  during  the  year,  in  blue  cotton  by  day,  and* 
white  cotton  by  night ;  have  been  regularly  and  comfortably  fed  on 
native  produce,  at  less  expense  than  was  anticipated,  probably 
something  less  than  twenty  dollars  each.  No  efibrt'on  our  part  shall 
be  wanting  to  enable  these  daughters  of  Hawaii,  by  seeking  wool 
and  flax,  and  working  willingly  with  their  hands,"  to  sustain  and 
perpetuate  this  rising  institution. 

London  Hibernian  Society. 

The  London  Hibernian  Society  has  under  its  care  1157  day 
schools,  containing  91,074  scholars,  of  whom  S4,068  are  Roman 
Catholics,  and  57,006  Protestants.  The  Sunday  and  Adult  schools 
are  in  number  1084,  scholars  in  attendance  26,048  ;  making  a  total 
of  2241  schools,  and  117,122  scholars.  The  number  of  scholars  in 
the  day  schools  was  55S9  greater  this  year  than  the  last,  and  of  the 
increase  more  than  half  were  Roman  Catholics.  49  Scripture  Read- 
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era  bad  been  employed  during  tbe  year,  80  of  whom  were  also  teaeb- 
ere  of  schoola.  6,279  Testaments  and  20,661  Bibles,  had  also  been 
distributed,  making  a  total  of  445,449  since  tbe  commencement  of 
tbe  Society.   Tbe  Receipts  for  tbe  year  were  £11,702  8s.  8  l-2d. 

Board  or  Education  in  England. 

In  tbe  House  of  Lords  on  tbe  night  of  July  5tb,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  brought  forward  his  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  the 
Grovernment  Education  Bill,  which  resulted  in  a  majority  of  S29  to 
118  against  the  establishment  of  '  Her  Majesty's  Cabinet  Education 
Board.*  The  next  day  100  Peers  proceeded  in  state  to  Buckingham 
Palace,  in  court  dresses,  with  an  address  to  the  Queen.  Several  of 
the  Bishops  did  not  receive  tbe  most  flattering  reception  from  the 
mob  outside. 

British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 

The  thirtyfiflh  anniversary  meeting  was  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  May 
6th,  Viscount  Morpeth  in  the  chair.  The  receipts  were  5,2342.  and 
the  payments  5,2052. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Addresses  delivered  at  the  Inauguration  of  tbe  Professors  of  Mid- 
diebury  College,  March  18,  1839,  pp.  56. 

This  volume  contains  four  addresses.  Tbe  6rst  by  Professoi 
Stoddard,  of  the  classical  department,  is  a  discussion  of  what  is 
implied  in  a  thorough  and  complete  education  ;  how  it  may  be  ac- 
quired, and  what  are  some  of  its  valuable  results."  The  second, 
by  Mr  C.  B.  Adams,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History, 
is  a  statement  of  some  of  tbe  "  benefits  which  will  accrue"  from  the 
pursuits  of  those  sciences.  The  third,  by  Mr  A.  C.  Twining,  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mathematics,  is  an  inquiry,  what 
in  this  country  a  college  ought  to  be,  in  its  religious  influences,  dis- 
cipline, and  relation  to  science  in  general.  The  last  is  by  Professor 
Hough,  on  English  Literature. 

These  Addresses  are  full  of  good  sense,  and  judicious  observations. 
The  views  they  give  are  remarkably  practical,  uttered  by  men  who 
seem  thoroughly  to  understand  their  business.   Middlebury  College 
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will  deserve  well  of  the  country,  if  the  scheme  of  education  offered 
in  these  pages,  is,  as  we  doubt  not,  it  will  be,  thoroughly  acted  upon 
there.  We  copy  a  passage  from  the  very  able  address  of  Professor 
Twining. 

It  was  proposed  to  speak  next  respecting  Memal  regulations.  A 
system  of  «<u<^i€«  must  obviously  be  carried  out  by  means  of  u  system 
of  measures.  On  this  topic  little  can  be  attempted  here,  except  to 
gather  into  one  view  the  principles  which  seem  to  have  prevailed 
with  the  wise  and  venerable  founders  of  our  literary  institutions, — 
but  which  their  successors  have  not  always  thoroughly  practised 
upon. 

In  every  institution  there  must  be  a  standard.  That  standard 
will  have  respect  to  the  end  of  the  institution,  as  being  military, 
civil,  literary,  or  of  some  other  definition.  To  decide  what  the 
standard  for  a  college  ou^ht  to  be,  we  have  only  to  oltserve  the  end 
of  that  institution  ;  which  is,  to  prepare  the  collegian  for  useful  life. 
If  then  any  young  man  is  in  a  course  of  preparation  for  useful  liv- 
ing, he  compares  well  with  the  standard,  otherwise  not.  Here,  for 
example,  is  a  young  man  of  high  talents  and  acquirements  ;  but  he 
is  vicious,  profane  and  disorderly.  Mental  |K)wer  he  is  fast  gaining, 
but  is  preparing  to  use  it  for  the  worst  of  purposes  :  he  is  below  the 
standard. 

Here  is  another  of  orderly  habits  and  of  dispositions  excellent  in 
the  main,  who  by  reason  ot  indolence  and  imperfect  application  ac- 
complishes little :  he  also  is,  at  present,  below  the  standard.  Here 
is  a  third  of  correct  character,  and  not  wanting  in  application,  who 
notwithstanding  makes  no  considerable  advances,  but  is  losing  the 
time  that  might  be  usefully  spent  in  some  occupation  better  adapted 
to  his  capacity  :  he  also  is  beneath  the  standard. 

What,  in  each  of  these  cases,  shall  be  the  first  step  taken  ?  The 
obvious  reply  is,  bring  the  delinquent  individual  up  to  the  standard. 
Do  this  first  by  personal  infiuence,  by  the  pressure  of  motives,  by 
the  use  of  persuasion  and  exhortation,  and  by  private  assistance  if 
■eeded.  Let  no  means  be  left  untried.  Again,  without  delay,  but 
not  by  way  of  censure, — on  the  contrary,  as  an  act  of  friendly  for- 
bearance and  of  duty, — let  parents  and  guardians  be  informed  of  the 
exact  truth.  Ordinarily  you  will  have,  added  to  your  own,  the 
whole  strength,  be  it  less  or  more,  of  parental  infiuence.  It  is  al- 
ready taken  for  granted  that  moral  and  religious  influence  is  not 
neglected.  By  these  means,  singly  or  combined,  it  will  result,  in 
perhaps  a  majority  of  instances,  that  the  delinquent  will  amend  his 
defects,  and  thus  ascend  to  the  level  of  the  standard.  But  if  not, — 
if  the  point  becomes  settled,  upon  full  trial,  that  these  measures  are 
unavailing,  let  the  consequence  be  immediate  and  uniform.  Let  the 
delinquent's  bond  of  membership  be  silently  dissolved,  and  he  de- 
part, not  by  violent  removal,  but  by  a  process  as  gentle  and  natural 
as  when  the  decayed  limb  or  the  unsound  fruit  drops  of  itself  from 
the  tree.  No  matter  how  soon  it  is  understood  that  your  college  has 
an  atmosphere  which  neither  vice,  nor  sluggishness,  nor  dulness  can 
breathe  in  long  and  survive." 
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Saunders'  Spelliivg  Book  :  containing  a  minute  and  comprehen- 
sive system  of  Introductory  Orthography  ;  designed  to  teach  a 
system  of  Orthography  and  Orthoepy,  in  accordance  with  that  of 
Dr  Webster.  For  the  use  of  Schools.  By  Charles  W.  Saunders. 
New  York  :  published  by  Gould,  Newman,  &  Saxton.  1899. 
pp.  166. 

An  Inaugural  Address,  delivered  August  SI,  1838,  by  Elias 
Loomis,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy 
in  Western  Reserve  College,   pp.  38. 

The  doctrine  of  this  Address  is,  that  it  is  essential  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  society,  that  there  should  be  a  certain  class  of  men  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  abstract  science,  without  any  regard 
whatever  to  its  practical  applications,  and  that  such  men,  instead  of 
being  a  dead  weight  upon  society,  are  to  be  ranked  among  the  great- 
est benefactors  of  their  race.  This  position  is  maintained  by  sound 
argument  and  with  much  ability.  The  discourse  is  well  written,  and 
indicates  in  the  author  an  onthusiam  which  gives  promise  of  ripe 
and  better  fruits. 

The  Philosophy  of  Courtship  and  Marriage.  Boston  :  Wil- 
liam Crosby  &  Co. 

A  female  friend  to  whom  we  handed  this  volume,  says  it  is  "  a 
nice  book  well  written,  and  full  of  judicious  and  excellent  thoughts." 
Our  own  perusal  confirms  this  judgment.  The  author  feels  the 
poetry  of  Courtship  and  Marriage,  and  fully  appreciates  the  senti- 
ments which  are  connected  with  those  states,  while  he  has  learned 
too,  the  prose  of  human  life,  and  has  given  hints  of  great  practical 
wisdom,  which  yet  fools  will  be  none  the  wiser  for,  for  this  choice 
of  a  partner,  and  the  conduct  of  wedded  life. 

Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays.  By  Thomas  Carlyle, 
Vols.  III.  and  IV.    Boston  :  James  Monroe  &  Co.  1839. 

These  volumes  are  made  up  of  articles  contributed  by  Mr  Carlyle 
to  the  Edinburgh  and  other  reviews.  They  have  all  his  peculiarities 
of  style  and  thought.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  brief  opinion  of  them. 
The  style  is  involved,  yet  clear,  quaint,  English,  sometimes  a  little 
Germanized,  and  a  very  dangerous  model  for  imitation.  The  point 
of  view  from  which  Carlyle  looks,  is  singular,  inasmuch  as  it  gives 
chiefly  the  spiritual  aspects  of  man.  He  is  a  fearless  thinker,  and 
bold  in  the  expression  of  his  views.  The  volumes  contaio  many 
passages  of  great  splendor  and  beauty. 
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abt.  I.— sparks  that  may  kindle. 

THE   SPIRIT  OF  TRUE  SCHOLARSHIP. 

Your  true  scholar  is  a  great  rarity.  Nature  hboreth  long 
lo  produce  such  an  one,  and  after  many  ineffectual  striTings 
and  rude  abortions,  gives  birth  to  one  in  an  age,  a  world's 
wonder.  Let  us  contemplate  this  strange  genesis,  and  in- 
quire, whence,  and  of  what  temper  and  elements  it  is,  and 
by  what  it  is  differenced  from  other  men,  and  stands  thus 
aioof.  It  is  neither  his  arrogance  nor  our  servile  fear  that 
has  placed  him  above  the  rest  of  us  ;  but  his  native  hugeness 
of  stature  overshadows  us,  and  we  reverence.  We  are  of 
the  earth  ;  we  creep  along  its  sur&ce ;  our  sight  is  obstruct- 
ed by  its  hills  and  mists.  He  is  a  clear  intelligence ;  he  par- 
takes of  the  heavenly ;  in  him  resides  swiftness  and  strength ; 
he  overtops  the  mountains,  and  &r  above  the  cloud  region, 
breathes  the  pure  ether.  Yet  we  do  not  worship.  He  is 
<Mily  our  taller  brother.  The  same  spark  is  in  us  too.  We 
may  one  day  take  long  strides  like  him. 

THE  SPIRIT   or   THE  TRUE   SCHOLAR  IS   A  SELr-DENTING 

SPIRIT. 

God  hath  not  given  to  every  man  to  possess  and  enjoy 
all  things.  Nature  is  never  prodigal  of  her  fiivors.  He  may 
be  rich,  if  he  will,  or  learned,  or  in  honor,  or  indolent,  but 
not  all  and  at  once.  The  same  sun  that  ripens  the  cotton 
[dant,  scorches  the  grass.   One  ttee  bears  orangeSi  another 
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the  bread  fruit ;  but  no  one  both.  Man  may  choose  what 
he  will  be,  and  then  by  a  laborious  paying  of  the  price 
which  necessity  exacts,  he  shall  become  that  thing  he  has 
chosen.  Would  he  be  rich,  then  he  shall  work  with  callous 
hands,  rise  with  the  lark,  feed  scantily,  save  odds  and  ends, 
and  suffer  all  the  ills  of  poverty.  Or  grasping  at  stocks, 
become  the  associate  and  friend  of  the  knave  and  outlaw, 
and  the  worn  hat  and  thretldbare  coat  will  be  an  emblem  of 
the  leanneas  that  is  within.  But  the  end  is  sure.  He  will 
be  rich,  tie  has  chosen  his  part,  which,  as  the  laws  of  na- 
ture are  certain,  ^<  shall  not  be  taken  from  him.''  Yet  this 
man  can  not  become  wise,  or  honored,  or  beloved. 

Such  is  our  weakness  that  the  visible  excludes  the  ideal. 
Gold  and  silver  take,  in  the  judgments  of  men,  the  prece- 
dence, of  the  riches  that  are  in  the  intellect  of  men.  The 
voice  of  applauding  multitudes  is  louder  and  more  persua- 
sive than  the  low,  quiet  broodings  of  the  affections.  A  place 
in  a  faction  is  more  desirable  than  in  the  immortal  brother- 
hood of  the  good  and  wise. 

Tet  all  these  influences  of  sense,  and  custom,  and  conven- 
tional judgment,  which  so  temptingly  allure  all  men,  must 
the  lover  of  true  wisdom  forego,  and  reject.  They  encum- 
ber and  stifle  him.  Pythons  are  they,  which  need  a  Hercu- 
les to  strangle  them.  Nay,  they  strangle  the  most  of  us. 
Yet  he  whom  Nature  hath  made  a  worthy  scholar,  and  to 
whom  the  right  spirit  has  been  given,  be  he  sunken  never  so 
deep  in  these  oppressive  waters,  by  a  native  subtleness  and 
upward  pressure,  emerges,  and  rises  to  his  own  pure  ele- 
ment. The  wavjss  reach  not  him.  Their  roar  is  far  below. 
He  cares  not  to  pamper  the  body.  Like  Erasmus,  his  first 
want  is  book^ ;  then  if  he  has  money  left,  he  will  buy  clothes. 
Pulse  and  spring  water,  a  rude  pallet  and  a  maple  dish  were 
fard  and  furniture  enough  for  him,  who  has  fellowship  with 
heroes  and  sages,  who  provides  no  expensive  entertainments 
for  the  living,  but  himself  feeds  on  the  treasured  wisdom  of 
the  dead.  He  does  not  need  a  garnished  house,  and  a  cost- 
ly retinue.  He  would  be  himself  a  fit  dwelling  for  the  spir- 
it of  divine  wisdom,  and  has  in  the  power  of  his  knowledge 
all  the  principles  of  nature,  as  handmaids  richly  and  spcmta- 
neously  ministering  to  his  wants.  He  desires  not  the  com- 
mendation of  the  unthinking ;  for  he  is  not  of  them.  To 
the  cheers  or  censures  of  the  multitude  he  gives  no  heed, 
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for  he  is  of  that  noble  society,  selected  from  the  generous, 
and  the  just,  the  heroic  and  devoted,  the  pure  and  wise  of 
all  ages^  who  have  been  martyrs  for  the  right,  and  who  have 
mused  in  silence,  in  obscurity,  in  scorn,  on  the  beauty  and 
excellence  of  truth,  till  the  flame  has  been  kindled  in  them, 
and  burned  on  consuming  and  inextinguishable. 

The  power  that  made  man,  has  subjected  him  to  toil. 
"  By  the  sweat  of  thy  brow"  is  the  perpetual  decree.  The 
treasures  that  we  covet,  lie  not  upon  the  surface.  Gems  are 
in  mines.  The  pearl  dwells  many  fathoms  down  in  the 
bosom  of  the  sea.  Truth  too  has  her  secret  veins,  which 
the  rustic  treads  on  daily  and  unwittingly.  She  lies  in  a  deep 
well,  to  whose  bottom  only  the  stars  look.  He  who  search- 
es for  her  with  idle  curiosity  or  vacant  stare  will  not  find  her. 
She  does  not  come  in  dreams.  The  scholar  girds  himself 
with  a  deliberate  purpose.  Whatever  is  needful  he  does, 
and  shrinks  from  no  discipline.  He  plods,  delves,  watches  ; 
he  walks,  runs,  waits.  Thankfully  he  receives  the  sudden 
light  of  an  inspiration,  or  patiently  spells  out  the  mystic 
characters  in  which  nature's  laws  are  written. 

THE  SPIRIT   OF  THE  TRUE  SCHOLAR  IS  A  SINCERE  SPIRIT. 

It  has  no  sympathy  with  error,  it  disdains  falsehood,  it 
despises  and  defies  deceit.  Truth  is  its  element,  its  life.  It 
loves  the  light,  and  walks  forth  boldly  in  it,  that  itself  may 
be  seen,  and  that  it  may  see  all  things. 

The  true  scholar  must  be  sincere  not  only  in  word  and 
action,  but  in  purpose  and  thought.    There  must  be  no 
seeming  in  him ;  cant,  hypocrisy  and  pretension  are  alien 
from  his  nature.    He  desires  that  only  which  truly  u. 
The  false  shows  of  things,  which  dazzle  and  blind,  have  no 
charm  for  him.    He  aims  at  a  real  knowledge  and  substan- 
tial worth.    He  has  to  do  with  substance  and  heart.  Forms 
have  no  value  for  him  who  would  apprehend  the  inward- 
ness of  all  secrets.''    He  who  would  be  initiated  in  the  hid- 
den doctrine  and  rites  of  Eleusis  must  present  himself,  as 
with  a  cleansed  body,  so  with  a  sincere  mind,  without  doubt 
or  mistrust,  hoping  and  looking  with  single  lum  for  the  wis- 
dom that  was  to  be  revealed.    So  the  student  who  would 
enter  the  temple  of  truth,  and  behold  with  his  own  eyes  the 
mysteries  of  nature,  must  pass  on  with  that  sincerity  of 
heart  which  alone  can  give  a  serene  purpose  and  a  resolute 
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step.  The  crackling  salt  offered  with  honest  hands,  shall 
be  a  more  odorous  ofTering  than  Sabsean  spices.  If  the 
heartless  lover  who  vows  adoration  to  his  mistress  while  he 
worships  only  her  gold,  is  justly  spurned,  and  loses  both  his 
mistress  and  his  gold ;  much  more  he  who  seeks  an  unearthly 
and  spiritual  good  with  low  views  and  an  earthly  heart,  shall 
find  himself  perpetually  balked  and  disappointed.  There 
is  here  no  room  for  paltering,  and  double  dealing.  Every 
man  gets  what  he  deser\'es,  not  what  he  would  seem  to  de- 
serve. The  lust  of  gold,  however  disguised,  cannot  win 
wisdom,  nor  can  the  desire  of  mere  dignities,  or  that  shame- 
less passion  which  seeks  only  popular  applause :  nay,  they 
are  dull  orbs,  ever  near,  and  impenetrable,  which  stand  for- 
ever between  the  soul's  eye  and  the  sun  of  truth.  Ts  there 
one  who  loves  truth,  and  seeks  after  wisdom  ?  To  whom 
they  are  in  themselves  more  precious  than  gold  and  gems, 
priceless  as  light  and  the  stars,  more  sustaining  and  comfort- 
ing than  the  balsams  of  human  affection  and  regard  ?  Let 
him  thank  God,  and  take  courage.  That  he  desireth,  he 
shall  yet  have.  He  has  now  the  key  that  unlocks  every 
ward.  His  vision  is  already  purged  that,  in  due  time  he 
may  gaze  on  the  transcendent  brightness.  As  the  tree  by 
its  subtle  alchemy  rejects  all  noxious  and  pestilent  exhala- 
tions, and  transmutes  the  impalpable  air  into  veined  leaves, 
aud  spreading  branches,  and  a  solid  trunk,  so  does  the  sin- 
cere scholar  refusing  error  and  deceit,  breath  only  the  pure 
air  of  truth,  and  is  quickened  in  every  impulse  and  affection 
by  its  living  energy. 

The  sincerity  of  the  true  scholar  is  no  ordinary  attainment 
It  must  be  unmingled  and  undefiled ;  not  merely  a  single 
purpose,  not  one  strain  however  melodious,  but  the  consent 
of  all  the  harmonies  of  his  being  ;  nor  yet  a  rainbow  union, 
where  each  hue  is  diverse  while  all  are  blended,  but  that 
perfect  intermingling  in  which  every  separate  color  is  lost  in 
the  pure  whiteness  of  their  combination,  To  such  an  one 
science  reveals  itself  as  to  a  favorite  son.  That  which  others 
grope  for  is  plain  to  him.  He  enters  the  labyrinth  with  a 
clue  that  shall  never  mislead. 

This  sincerity  involves  a  judgment  of  the  heart  no  less 
than  of  the  head.  It  is  a  moral  appreciation.  Simple  in 
itself,  it  loves  simplicity  and  purity.  Understanding  values, 
and  judging  by  a  right  measure,  it  holds  fast  what  it  loves. 
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Transparent  too  is  it  with  that  liquid  clearness  in  which  the 
sunlight  detects  no  floating  mote,  or  staining  vapor. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  TRUE  SCHOLAR  IS  A  SOLITARY  SPIRIT. 

Doubtless  he  who  looks  aright  for  wisdom  may  find  it 
everywhere.  Her  lessons  are  written  on  all  material  things, 
and  are  interwoven  with  the  whole  fabric  of  sodety.  The 
true  scholar  learns  not  less  from  nature,  and  from  his  own 
experience  of  life,  than  from  books, which  are  the  records  of 
other  men's*  lives."  Men  talk  much  of  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, wherewith  boys  and  maidens  are  often  in  raptures. 
Yet  these  beauties  are  of  too  fine  essence  to  be  discerned 
by  gross  and  vulgar  spirits,  and  lie  too  deep  hidden  to  be 
reached  by  the  frivolous  and  unthinking.  Invested  with 
this  beauty,  and  veiled  by  it  to  the  common  eye,  Ue,  still  un- 
derneath, the  laws  and  lessons  of  wisdom.  Into  this  realm 
only,  the  true  scholar  may  enter.  The  harmony  of  the 
spheres  is  his  familiar  music.  The  power  of  elemental  num- 
bers none  else  can  understand.  The  secret  workings  of  Ufe 
are  in  some  degree  disclosed  to  him,  and  the  mysterious  af- 
finity which  makes  man  a  brother  to  the  clod.  In  the  lone- 
liness of  nature  he  is  not  alone.  The  trees,  winds,  waters, 
all  have  a  voice.  "  Airy  tongues  that  syllable  "  are  no 
longer  a  poetic  fiction.  The  very  shapes  of  what  seems 
dead  are  emblems,  and  the  gift  of  insight  is  bestowed  on 
him. 

Nor  less  does  he  gain  from  every  hour  of  contact  with  so- 
cial Ufe.  Every  man  he  meets  becomes  his  teacher,  alike 
the  wise  man  and  the  fool,  the  toll  gatherer  and  the  chance 
wayfarer.  In  the  market  place,,  and  the  court  room,  the 
shop  of  the  artisan  and  the  hall  of  debate,  the  church,  the 
funeral,  the  wedding,  the  christening,  in  every  bargain  and 
sale,  in  every  theatre,  caucus,  and  mob,  wherever  nuin  is 
and  acts,  there  is  his  study.  The  kindUng  eye,  the  hasty 
word,  the  rude  gesture,  the  clumsy  attitude  of  the  rustic, 
and  the  swagger  of  the  bully,  each  teUs  him  something. 
Every  social  assembly  is  a  museum  of  choice  specimens,  la- 
belled and  ticketed,  and  offered  to  the  inspection  of  all  who 
think  it  worth  their  while  to  study  them.  The  ungralefu! 
yielding  to  necessity,  the  struggle  against  want,  the  coakt- 
ring  a  ^vor,  fll  the  actions  indeed  of  daily  intercoursn  if 
37« 
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us  effectually  lessons,  which  when  we  read  them  in  books 
we  always  forget. 

In  the  scenes  of  nature  and  the  hurrying  tide  of  society, 
the  scholar  is  still  soUtary.  The  learning  goes  on  in  the 
depths  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  bystander  sees  nothing  of  it. 
Inferences,  analogies,  causes,  effects,  are  a  portion  of  the 
brood  that  are  hourly  begotten,  and  every  sight  multiplies  it- 
self into  manifold  new  phenomena  and  relations.  The  bu- 
siness of  the  throng  around  is  no  hindrance  or  disturbance. 
Archimedes  could  continue  his  demonstration  while  the  sol- 
diers of  Marcellus  had  battered  and  sacked  Syracuse.  Xe- 
nophon  philosophized  among  the  Carduchian  mountains. 
Napoleon  was  a  student  at  Borodino  and  Versailles.  Bodily 
presence  neither  lets  nor  aids  the  presence  of  the  spirit. 

When  the  scholar  has  gathered  his  treasures  by  diligent 
observation  of  men  and  things,  he  retires  to  the  secrecy  of 
his  own  studious  thoughts,  as  the  bee  to  the  hive  laden  with 
that  which  is  to  be  honey.  The  chemist  has  drawn  from 
every  mine  and  mountain,  the  materials  for  his  experiments, 
but  it  is  the  silent  laboratory  and  the  crucible,  that  bring 
forth  their  secret  powers  and  agencies.  It  is  solitary  thought 
that  animates  the  dead  mass  of  facts  and  products.  Here 
no  man  can  help  his  neighbor.  Each  must  do  his  work, 
and  bear  his  burden  alone.  Whoever  relies  on  the  prom- 
ised or  supposed  aid  of  another  is  no  man.  The  crutch  is 
the  better  of  the  two.  If  the  work  is  ever  accomplished,  it 
is  by  the  energies  of  the  soul  working  within  itself.  If  not 
thus  done,  it  will  be  never  done. 

Let  not  the  scholar  hasten  from  his  seclusion  to  mingle 
with  men,  and  become  one  of  them.  His  solitude  has  fel- 
lows and  friends  enough.  Images  of  the  past  are  there. 
Events,  that  are  now  passing,  fling  their  shadows  into  his 
sanctuary.  Homer  and  Milton,  bards,  seers,  heroes  and 
prophets  are  his  counsellors  and  inmates.  Still  and  unob- 
trusive are  they,  aids,  in  no  way  incumbrances.  The  histo- 
ry of  ages,  the  experience  of  human  hearts,  the  riches  of 
man's  intellect  are  treasured  in  their  few,  brief  sentences. 
In  such  counsellors  is  wisdom. 

Yonder,  high  in  his  solitary  attic,  is  he,  with  scan- 
ty furniture  and  dimly  burning  lamp.  The  busy  crofvd 
below  pass  to  and  fro  on  their  various  errands  alike  unheed- 
ing and  unheeded.    Yet  rich  and  bright  are  his  visions. 


Sparki  that  may  Kindle.  4S9 


•"onns  of  unearthly  stature  and  of  celestial  beauty  wait  on 
is  will.  Select  spirits  of  distant  ages  answer  to  his  call, 
le  converses  with  the  best  and  bravest.  They  bring  mes- 
ages  of  warning  and  refreshment.  Himself  changes  to 
beir  likeness  and  becomes  partaker  of  their  beauty. 

'HE  SPIRIT  or  THE  TRUE  SCHOLAR  IS  A  SPIRIT  OT  TRUST- 
FUL HOPE. 

Why  should  not  the  true  scholar  hope  and  trust  ?  He  is 
.  docile  pupil  of  nature,  he  obeys  her  laws,  be  has  partaken 
if  her  spirit,  and  she,  who  is  no  niggard  in  her  bestow- 
oents,  will  give  him  his  full  reward.  He  has  much  need  of 
lope,  for  his  discipline  is  severe.  Years  of  toil  and  watch- 
Qg  avail  not  sometimes  to  gain  him  the  secret  he  would 
now.  Yet  he  may  feel  assured  that  silently  it  may  be  as 
lie  dawning,  and  sure  as  that  dawning,  that  truth  shall  be 
evealed  to  him  ;  or  the  globe  of  cloud  shall  burst,  in  some 
aspired  moment,  and  the  light  he  has  yearned  for,  be  given 
lim.  He  has  need  of  hope ;  for  the  object  he  aims  at 
iomes  not  within  the  scope  of  ordinary  sympathy  and  cal- 
iulation.  It  is  distant,  and  the  benefits  of  it  are  still  more 
listant,  and  few  can  see  them.  There  are  few  who  com- 
nend.  Were  not  hope  strong  within  him,  he  would  sink 
>y  the  wayside. 

Still  more  sustaining  is  his  living  and  perpetual  trust.  He 
las  undoubting  faith  in  the  powers  and  resources  of  the  hu- 
nan  soul.  He  feels  witliin  him  that  divine  energy  which 
inks  him  to  the  immortals.  Himself  is  a  partaker  of  the 
[nfinite  Reason.  A  reflecting,  conscious  spirit  with  reasoii 
md  free  will,  he  has  the  consciousness  of  sovereignty.  The 
lealm  of  thought  and  feeling,  the  boundless  universe  o 
cnowledge  is  subject  to  him.  All  this  was  made  fur  iixu 
lis  title  has  no  flaw,  and  he  knows  that  if  not  now,  yet  oi 
lay,  he  shall  enter  and  occupy  this  vast  inheritance. 

More  perfect,  if  possible,  is  his  trust  in  the  goodnes*^ 
that  wisdom,  which  is  at  once  the  author  of  his  own  d<. 
ind  the  source  of  all  truth,  and  which  has  made  tber: 
>ach  other,  that  his  labor  shall  not  be  vain  and  wiUio« 
rard.    As  the  seeing  eye  is  an  evidence  beforehand  oi 
light  by  which  it  may  sec,  so  is  his  craving  of  knowma: 
Bamest  and  sufficient  proof  that  truth  is,  and  is  for 
who  has  created  the  desire  and  given  the  powarvKs- 
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fer  them  finally  to  mislead  and  disappoint.  With  a  charter 
thus  heaven-derived,  he  goes  cheerfully  to  his  labor,  and 
wearisome  and  imperfect  as  it  may  be,  he  is  sure  that  the 
end  will  be  attained,  and  the  blessing  will  be  given. 

He  has  too  an  unwavering  faith  in  the  worth  of  truth. 
He  pursues  no  phantom.  The  prize  he  aims  at  may  be  un- 
seen, but  is  none  the  less  real.  That  which  most  men  take 
to  be  real,  the  visible  tangible  form,  is  but  the  husk  and.en- 
velopment  of  the  true  substance.  That  by  which  the  crys- 
tal is  different  fi^m  the  pebble  is  not  so  much  its  form,  as 
the  principle  of  accretion  which  brings  every  particle  to  its 
place,  and  is  the  origin  and  law  of  that  form.  The  student 
of  nature,  who  reads  aright,  stops  not  at  the  outward  appear- 
ance, but  looks  beneath  to  the  livitig  force.  In  society 
the  phantasmagoria  which  passes  before  our  eyes,  is  to  the 
student  not  an  amusement,  but  a  deep  study,  and  develops 
to  him  the  secret  powers  and  principles  which  make  that  so- 
ciety what  it  is  :  as  in  books,  he  reads  not  merely  the  print- 
ed characters,  but  the  meaning  of  the  writer,  not  a  bare  al- 
phabet of  Greek  or  Hebrew,  but  the  mind  of  Sophocles  or 
of  Isaiah.  Thus  perpetually  reaching  after  substance,  his 
way  is  always  to  the  heart  of  things.  The  knowledge  he 
seeks  is  that  which  has  life  :  and  the  life  passes  from  it  to 
him,  and  he  too  lives,  and  is  a  man.  The  fashion  of  this 
world  passeth  away,  but  the  word  of  God  abideth  forever. 
He  who  has  well  learned  that  word,  which  is  written  alike 
in  letters  and  in  laws,  has  a  possession  which  changes  not. 
He  can  look  forward  to  no  disappointment. 

The  true  scholar  will  be  a  friend  of  man.  Understand- 
ing the  secret  of  their  acts,  he  offers  them  wise  guidance, 
or  that  they  may  be  self-guided,  reveals  to  them  the  princi- 
ples which  they  unconsciously  obey.  His  is  no  mysterious 
power  over  nature  and  man,  but  a  wise  following  and  a  sim- 
ple hearted  knowledge,  which  another,  though  he  may  not 
discover  it,  may  use  more  skilfully  than  he.  Thus  the 
thoughts,  which  the  scholar  has  attained  by  long  and  patient 
labor,  descend  to  the  common  mind  and  are  the  property  of 
all.  The  light  which  was  once  seen  from  only  the  hill  tops, 
now  shines  down  into  the  vallies,  and  all  men  rejoice  in  it 
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Particular  notice  is  taken  of  his  piety^  and  his  care  to 
infuse  documents  of  piety  into  the  scholars  under  his  charge, 
that  he  might  carry  them  with  him  to  the  heavenly  world. 
He  so  constantly  prayed  with  us  every  day,  and  catechised 
us  every  week,  and  let  fall  such  holy  counsels  upon  us  ;  he 
took  so  many  occasions  to  make  speeches  to  us,  that  should 
make  us  afraid  of  sin,  and  of  incurring  the  fearful  judgments 
of  God  by  sin, — that  I  do  propose  him  for  imitation." 

Having  shown  what  his  "  master  was  in  the  school,"  he 
adds,  Out  of  the  school,  he  was  one,  aniiqua  fide,  priscis 
tnoribus :  a  Christian  of  the  old  fashion ;  an  Old  New 
England  Ciiristiak  ;  and  I  may  tell  you,  that  was  as  ven- 
erable a  sight  as  the  world,  since  the  days  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity,  has  ever  looked  upon.  He  was  well  studied  in  the 
body  of  divinity  ;  an  able  defender  of  the  faith  and  order  of 
the  gospel ;  notably  conversant  and  acquainted  with  the 
scriptural  prophecies. 
*^  He  lived  as  b,  master  the  term  which  has  been,  for  above 


tinned  to  the  ninety  fourth  year  of  his  age, — his  intellectual 
force  as  little  abated  as  his  natural." 

Col.  Lyon  says,  in  his  brief  Note  on  Ezekiel  Cheever,  "  I 
am  ignorant  whether  he  came  from  England  with  Grovemor 
Eaton,  in  1637,  or  joined  him  at  Boston  ;  but  he  came  to 
New  Haven  with  him.  His  name  appears  in  the  Plantation 
Covenant,  signed  in  Newman's  barn,  June  4,  1639.  Al- 
though a  poor  man,  he  must  have  been  of  considerable  esti- 
mation, as  he  signed  among  their  principal  men.  Every 
thing  was  done  with  much  formality  at  that  time.  By  their 
dooms-day  book,  I  find  his  family  consisted  of  himself  and 
tvife  only.  She  died  in  1649.  His  estate  was  set  at  £20, 
and  a  few  acres  of  wild  land  beside.  He  taught  school,  and 
sometimes  conducted  public  worship.  It  is  probable  that 
he  wrote  his  Accidence  at  New  Haven.  In  1644,  his  sak- 
ry  was  raised  to  £30  per  annum  ;  for  three  years  before,  he 
hiad  received  but  £20  per  annum. 

"  I  suppo^  he  left  this  town  about  the  year  1650,  (his 
name  does  not  appear  on  the  records  after  that,)  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  long  life  in  the  Bay  State.  In  Cam- 
bridge catal(^e,  I  see  that  Thomas  Cheever  was  graduated 
in  1677  ;  perhaps  a  son  of  Ezekiel,  by  a  second  wife.'* 
What  Col.  Lyon  calls  the    doomtday-book"  of  the  New 
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Haven  planterg  may  be  seen  in  Barber's  Hist  and  Antiq.  of 
New  Haven,  p.  38.  EsEekiel  Cheever's  family,  instead  of 
being  set  down  there  as  consisting  of  himself  and  his  wife 
only/'  included  three  persons  as  early  as  the  uncertain  dale 
of  that  document,  probably  163d.  If  Col.  Lyon  had  con- 
sulted the  baptisinal  record,  he  would  have  seen  that  EzekieL 
had  a  numerous  fiBunily  without  "  a  second  wife."  The 
second  baptism  in  the  record,  is  that  of  Samuel  Cheevers, 
the  son  of  Ezekiel  Cheevers,"  the  17th  of  the  ninth 
month,"  1639.  Mary  his  daughter,  was  baptized  99th  of 
Nov.  1640.  His  son  Ezekiel,  was  baptized  the  12th  of 
Jane,  1642.  Another  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  baptized  the 
6th  of  April,  1645.  Saiah  Cheever,"  probably  another 
daughter  of  his,  was  baptized  21st  September,  1646. 

Hannah  Cheever,"  26th  of  June,  1648. 

Pres.  Stiles  in  his  Literary  Diary,  25th  April,  1772,  men- 
tions seeing  the  Rev.  and  aged  Mr  Samuel  Maxwell  of 
Warren,"  R.  I.,  and  adds,  "  He  told  me  he  well  knew  the 
famous  Grammar  schoolmaster,  Mr  Ezekiel  Cheever  of  Bos- 
ton, author  of  the  Accidence  ;  that  he  wore  a  long,  white 
beard,  terminating  in  a  point ;  that  when  he  stroked  his 
beard  to  the  point,  it  was  a  sign  to  the  boys  to  stand  clear." 

In  Mr  Maxwell,  I  have  seen  a  man  who  had  been  acquaint- 
ed with  one  of  the  original  and  first  settlers  of  New  Eng- 
land.   Now  a  rarity !" 

Afterwards,  in  1774,  July  14th,  Dr  Stiles  mentions  read- 
ing Dr  Mather's  sermon  on  the  death  of  Cheever ;  and 
having  noted  down  several  dates  from  the  sermon,  he  adds, 

He  was  a  pious  and  learned  divine  as  well  as  preceptor. 
He  wore  his  beard  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  very  much 
formed  and  established  the  New  England  pronunciation  of 
Latin  and  Greek.  He  printed  an  English  Accidence,  still 
in  use.  The  hair  of  his  head  and  beard  were  white  as  snow. 
*  J^e  died,  leaning  like  old  Jacob  upon  a  staff;  the  sacrifice 
and  the  righteousness  of  a  gbrious  Christ,  he  let  us  know* 
was  the  staff  which  he  leaned  upon.'  I  have  seen  those 
who  knew  the  veneraUe  saint,  particularly  Rev.  John  Bar- 
nard of  Marblehead,  who  was  fitted  for  college  by  Mr 
Cheever,  and  entered  1698.  It  is  said  that  if  he  stroked 
his  beard  upon  his  boys  doing  ill,  it  was  a  certain  sign  of  ae- 
verity." 

Besides  his  Accidence,  Cheever  published  a  book  on;tlia 
millenium.   Allen,  Biog.  Diet. 
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The  foHowing  petition,  copied  from  the  Hutchinson  pa- 
papers  in  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Socie^, 
is  published  in  Prize  Book,  No.  IV.  of  the  Public  Latin 
School  in  Boston,''  1823. 

"  To  his  Excellenq/f  Sir  Edmund  Androst^  Knight ^  Gov- 
ernor and  Captain  General  of  his  Majesty^s  territoriet 
and  dominions  in  New  England. 

The  humble  petition  of  Ezekiel  Cheever  of  Boston, 
schoolmaster,  sheweth  that  your  poor  petitioner  hath  near 
fifty  years  been  employed  in  the  work  and  office  of  a  public 
Grammar  schoolmaster  in  several  places  in  this  country. 
With  what  acceptance  and  success,  I  submit  to  the  judgment 
of  those  that  are  able  to  testify.  Now  seeing  God  is  pleased 
mercifully  yet  to  continue  my  wonted  abilities  of  mind, 
health  of  body,  vivacity  of  spirit,  delight  in  my  work,  which 
alone  I  am  any  way  fit  for  and  capable  of,  and  whereby  I 
have  my  outward  subsistence, — I  most  humbly  entreat  your 
Excellency,  that  according  to  your  former  kindness  so  often 
manifested,  I  may  by  your  Excellency's  favor,  allowance  and 
encouragement,  still  be  continued  in  my  present  place.  And 
whereas  there  is  due  to  me  about  fifty  five  pounds  for  my 
labors  past,  and  the  former  way  of  that  part  of  my  main- 
tenance is  thought  good  to  be  altered, — I  with  all  submis- 
sion beseech  your  Excellency,  that  you  would  be  pleased  to 
give  order  for  my  due  satisfaction,  the  want  of  which  woukt 
fall  heavy  upon  me  in  my  old  age,  and  my  children  also, 
who  are  otherwise  poor  enough.  And  your  poor  petitioner 
shall  ever  pray,  &c. 

Your  Excellency's  most  humble  servant, 

Ezekiel  Cheever." 

At  New  Haven,  Ezekiel  Cheever  was  not  so  confined  to 
his  duties  in  the  school  as  to  be  excluded  from  other  honora- 
ble employments.  In  October,  1646,  he  was  one  of  the 
deputies  from  New  Haven  to  the  General  Court  for  the  ju- 
risdiction. He  was  also  a  preacher ;  for  I  find  that  in  May, 
1647,  among  other  gross  miscarriages"  charged  upon  one 
"  Richard  Smoolt,  servant  to  Mrs  Turner,"  for  the  aggre- 
gate of  which  he  was  " severely  whipped," — was  his  "scof- 
fing at  the  word  of  Gk>d  which  was  preached  by  Mr  Cheev- 
en." 


Retidence  in  Norway.  ^ 

fenot  seen  Mather's  ^^^''^^'S^^ri^^  of  Mr 
er.  Of  the  two  specimens  that  follow  irom  the  poeti- 
Essay;'  1  find  the  first  in  AUen,  and  the  last  in  the 
published  among  the  Historical  Collections. 

A  mighty  tribe  of  well  in«^'»«j***,r«!,h  trntk 
Tell  whai  they  owe  to  him,  and  tell  wi«  troth. 
AH  the  eight  Jart.  of  ipeech,  he  Uught  to  then,. 
They  now  employ  to  irnmpei  hie  eeteero. 
MagiMUr  pleaa\l  them  well  becauie  t  was  he  ; 
They  tay  that  hcnus  did  with  it  agree. 
While  they  eaid  amo,  they  the  hint  improve 
Htm  for  to  make  the  object  of  their  love. 
No  omMrd  to  inviolate  ihey  knew 
Af  to  pay  honors  to  their  master  due. 
With  interjections  they  break  off  at  last, 
Bot  oA  is  all  they  use,  wo  and  alasT 
«         •         »         •         •  • 

»  He  /teed  and  to  vast  age  no  illness  knew ; 
Till  Time's  scythe,  wailing  for  him,  rusty  grew. 
He  lived  and  wrought;  his  labors  were  iiomenie; 
Bot  ne'er  declined  to  j^tUerptrffU  tense.'* 


For  the  Anoals  of  Educatioa. 
L«T.  HI.— JOURNAL  OF  A  RESU)ENCE  IN  NORWAY. 

AL  OP  1  Rbsidbkcb  III  NoKWiT,  dufiDg  the  years  1884,  1836, 
18S6 :  Made  with  a  view  to  inquire  into  the  Moral  and  Po- 
ll Economy  of  that  Country,  and  the  Condition  of  ita  Inhab- 
IB.   By  Samuel  Laing,  Esq.  8  vo.  pp.  483.  London  :  1886. 

IS  volume  is  the  production  of  an  jntelligent  and  shrewd 
rer.  He  resided  in  Norway  long  enough  to  oTercome  the 
lUies  presented  by  a  foreign  language,  and  to  have  out- 
I  the  feeling  of  strangeness  with  which  the  traveller  looks 
unfamiliar  scenes.  He  has  told  us  what  he  saw,  and  mani- 
no  disposition  either  to  over-estimate  or  to  depreciate  the 
and  political  condition  of  the  people.  The  record  he  has 
of  his  observations  is  mainly  a  register  of  facts.  Hi8 
DiBgs  are  easily  separable  from  his  statement  of  facta,  and 
A  teem  any  where  to  have  colored  them.  We  regard  th« 
lal  as  more  than  usually  trustworthy, 
le  condition  of  the  Norwegians  u  one,  in  many  iMpKt 
collar  interest. 

[t  if  the  ooljr  part  of  Europe  in  which  properly.#«Dr 
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the  earliest  ages,  has  been  transmitted  upon  the  principle  of 
partition  among  all  the  children.  The  feudal  structure  of 
society,  with  its  law  of  primogeniture,  and  its  privHeged  chai 
of  hereditary  nobles,  never  prevailed  in  Norway,  fn  thii 
remote  corner  of  the  civilized  world  we  may,  therefore,  see 
the  effects  upon  the  condition  of  society  of  this  peculiar  dis- 
tribution of  property  ;  it  will  exhibit,  on  a  small  scale,  what 
America  and  France  will  be  a  thousand  years  hence.  From 
a  period  coeval  with  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  system, 
the  land  and  the  people  of  Norway  have  been  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  mode  of  succession  which  those  countriei 
have  only  recently  adopted." 

Separated  by  their  remote  position  as  well  as  their  dissimilar 
institutions  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  they  have  felt,  as  land- 
locked seas,  but  little  of  the  convulsions  of  the  great  ocean 
without.  The  structure  of  society  has  changed  but  slightly  for 
many  years,  and  then,  chiefly,  if  not  only,  as  the  consequence 
of  an  inward  organic  movement  Thoroughly  democratic  u 
their  constitution  is,  it  is  yet  so  well  fitted  to  the  frame  of  social 
life  and  feeling,  that  the  changes  have  been  usually  gradual, 
and  always  without  agitation  and  menace.  The  following  pas- 
sages will  show  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  their  goTernment, 
and  its  practical  operation. 

The  Norwegian  people  enjoy  a  greater  share  of  political 
liberty,  have  the  framing  and  administering  of  tbeir  own 
laws  more  entirely  in  their  own  hands,  than  any  European 
nation  of  the  present  time.  I  shall  attempt  to  give  a  brief 
outline  of  their  constitution.  The  Parliament,  or  Storthing, 
is  elected  and  assembled  once  in  three  years,  and  sits  for 
three  months,  or  until  the  business  is  despatched.  A  special 
or  extraordinary  Storthing  may  be  summoned  in  the  inter- 

*  val,  if  extraordinary  circumstances,  as  the  death  of  the  sov- 
ereign, war  or  peace,  should  require  it,  but  its  powers  do 
not  extend  to  any  alteration  in  the  laws  or  constitution. 
Each  Storthing  settles  the  taxes  for  the  ensuing  three  yean; 
enacts,  repeals,  or  alters  laws :  opens  loans  on  the  credit  of 
the  state  ;  fixes  the  appropriation  and  administration  of  the 
revenue  ;  grants  the  fixed  sums  to  be  applied  to  the  difietent 

.  branches  of  expenditure — the  establishments  of  the  king, 
the  viceroy,  or  members  of  the  royal  family ;  revises  all  pay 
and  pension  lists,  and  all  civil  and  clerical  promotions,  and 
makes  such  alterations  as  it  deems  proper  in  any  interim 
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grants  made  since  the  former  Storthing.  It  also  regulates 
2ie  currency,  appoints  five  revisors,  who  shall  every  year  ex- 
amine all  accounts  of  Government,  and  publish  printed  ab- 
et racts  of  them.  There  are  laid  before  it  verified  copies  of 
all  treaties,  and  the  minutes  of  all  public  departments,  ex- 
cepting those  of  the  highest  military  command.  The 
Storthing  impeaches  and  tries  before  a  division  of  its  own 
body  all  ministers  of  state,  judges,  and  also  its  own  mem- 
bers. Besides  these  great  and  controlling  powers,  fixed  by 
the  ground-law,  as  it  is  called,  passed  and  agreed  to  by  the 
king  and  nation  on  the  i7th  May,  1814,  the  Storthing  re- 
ceives the  oaths  of  the  king  on  coming  of  age  or  ascending 
the  throne,  or  of  any  regents  appointed  during  a  minority; 
and  in  case  of  a  failure  of  the  royal  line,  it  could  proceed, 
as  in  1814,  to  elect,  in  conjunction  with  Sweden,  a  new  dy- 
nasty. This  body,  when  elected,  divides  itself  into  two 
bouses  ;  the  whole  Storthing  choosing  from  among  its  mem- 
bers one  fourth,  who  constitute  the  Lagthing,  or  upper 
house ;  their  functions  resembling  those  of  our  House  of 
Lords,  deliberative,  and  judicial  in  cases  of  impeachment ; 
the  other  three- fourths  constitute  the  Odelsthing,  or  House 
of  Commons  ;  and  all  proposed  enactments  must  initiate  in 
this  division.  A  counsellor  of  state  may  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  give  in  writing  any  proposals  for  new  laws ;  but 
has  no  vote  ;  and  the  initiative  of  laws  is  not  vested  in  gov- 
ernment alone,  either  in  theory  or  practice,  although  it  has 
manifested  a  strong  desire,  ever  since  this  constitution  began 
to  operate,  to  obtain  the  abrogation  of  this  part  of  the 
ground-law,  but  without  success.  In  addition  to  these  ex- 
tensive legislative  and  controlling  powers,  the  Storthing  en- 
joys a  right  not  known  in  any  other  European  monarchy. 
After  a  bill  has  been  passed  in  the  Odelsthing  or  lower 
house,  it  is  .sent  to  the  Lagthing  or  upper  house,  where  it  is 
deliberated  upon,  and  passed,  rejected,  or  sent  back  with 
amendments  to  the  lower  house,  nearly  as  in  our  two  houses 
of  Parliament ;  it  then  requires  the  sanction  of  the  king  to 
become  law.  But  if  a  bill  has  passed  through  both  divisions 
in  three  successive  Storthings,  on  the  third  occasion  it  be* 
comes  the  law  of  the  land  without  the  royal  assent.  The 
ground-law,  sworn  to  between  the  king  and  the  people  in 
1814,  fixes  and  defines  this  right  so  distinctly,  that  it  cannot 
be  got  over,  without  overturning  that  compact.    It  presumes 
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us  eflfectually  lessons,  which  when  we  read  them  in  books 
we  always  forget. 

In  the  scenes  of  nature  and  the  hurrying  tide  of  society, 
the  scholar  is  still  solitary.  The  learning  goes  on  in  the 
depths  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  bystander  sees  nothing  of  it. 
Inferences,  analogies,  causes,  effects,  are  a  portion  of  the 
brood  that  are  hourly  begotten,  and  every  sight  multiplies  it- 
self into  manifold  new  phenomena  and  relations.  The  bu- 
siness of  the  throng  around  is  no  hindrance  or  disturbance. 
Archimedes  could  continue  his  demonstration  while  the  sol- 
diers of  Marcellus  had  battered  and  sacked  Syracuse.  Xe- 
nophon  philosophized  among  the  Carduchian  mountains. 
Napoleon  was  a  student  at  Borodino  and  Versailles.  Bodily 
presence  neither  lets  nor  aids  the  presence  of  the  spirit. 

When  the  scholar  has  gathered  his  treasures  by  diligent 
observation  of  men  and  things,  he  retires  to  the  secrecy  of 
his  own  studious  thoughts,  as  the  bee  to  the  hive  laden  with 
that  which  is  to  be  honey.  The  chemist  has  drawn  from 
every  mine  and  mountain,  the  materials  for  his  experiments, 
but  it  is  the  silent  laboratory  and  the  crucible,  that  bring 
forth  their  secret  powers  and  agencies.  It  is  solitary  thought 
that  animates  the  dead  mass  of  facts  and  products.  Here 
no  man  can  help  his  neighbor.  Each  must  do  his  work, 
and  bear  his  burden  alone.  Whoever  relies  on  the  prom- 
ised or  supposed  aid  of  another  is  no  man.  The  crutch  is 
the  better  of  the  two.  If  the  work  is  ever  accomplished,  it 
is  by  the  energies  of  the  soul  working  within  itself.  If  not 
thus  done,  it  will  be  never  done. 

Let  not  the  scholar  hasten  from  his  seclusion  to  mingle 
with  men,  and  become  one  of  them.  His  solitude  has  fel- 
lows and  friends  enough.  Images  of  the  past  are  there. 
Events,  that  are  now  passing,  fling  their  shadows  into  his 
sanctuary.  Homer  and  Milton,  bards,  seers,  heroes  and 
prophets  are  his  counsellors  and  inmates.  Still  and  unob- 
trusive are  they,  aids,  in  no  way  incumbrances.  The  histo- 
ry of  ages,  the  experience  of  human  hearts,  the  riches  of 
man's  intellect  are  treasured  in  their  few,  brief  sentences. 
In  such  counsellors  is  wisdom. 

Yonder,  high  in  his  solitary  attic,  is  he,  with  scan- 
ty furniture  and  dimly  burning  lamp.  The  busy  crowd 
below  pass  to  and  fro  on  their  various  errands  alike  unheed- 
ing and  unheeded.    Yet  rich  and  bright  are  his  visions. 
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Forms  of  unearthly  stature  and  of  celestial  beauty  wait  on 
his  will.  Select  spirits  of  distant  ages  answer  to  his  call. 
He  converses  with  the  best  and  bravest.  They  bring  mes- 
sages of  warning  and  refreshment.  Himself  changes  to 
their  likeness  and  becomes  partaker  of  their  beauty. 

THE  SPIRIT  OP  THE  TRUE  SCHOLAR  IS  A  SPIRIT  OF  TRUST- 
FUL HOPE. 

Why  should  not  the  true  scholar  hope  and  trust  ?  He  is 
a  docile  pupil  of  nature,  he  obeys  her  laws,  he  has  partaken 
of  her  spirit,  and  she,  who  is  no  niggard  in  her  bestow- 
ments,  will  give  him  his  full  reward.  He  has  much  need  of 
hope,  for  his  discipline  is  severe.  Years  of  toil  and  watch- 
ing avail  not  sometimes  to  gain  him  the  secret  he  would 
know.  Yet  he  may  feel  assured  that  silently  it  may  be  as 
tlie  dawning,  and  sure  as  that  dawning,  that  truth  shall  be 
revealed  to  him  ;  or  the  globe  of  cloud  shall  burst,  in  some 
inspired  moment,  and  the  light  he  has  yearned  for,  be  given 
him.  He  has  need  of  hope  ;  for  the  object  he  aims  at 
comes  not  within  the  scope  of  ordinary  sympathy  and  cal- 
culation. It  is  distant,  and  the  benefits  of  it  are  still  more 
distant,  and  few  can  see  them.  There  are  few  who  com- 
mend. Were  not  hope  strong  within  him,  he  would  sink 
by  the  wayside. 

Still  more  sustaining  is  his  living  and  perpetual  trust.  He 
has  undoubting  faith  in  the  powers  and  resources  of  the  hu- 
man soul.  He  feels  within  him  that  divine  energy  which 
links  him  to  the  immortals.  Himself  is  a  partaker  of  the 
Infinite  Reason.  A  reflecting,  conscious  spirit  with  reason 
and  free  will,  he  has  the  consciousness  of  sovereignty.  The 
realm  of  thought  and  feeling,  the  boundless  universe  of 
knowledge  is  subject  to  him.  All  this  was  made  for  him, 
his  title  has  no  flaw,  and  he  knows  that  if  not  now,  yet  one 
day,  he  shall  enter  and  occupy  this  vast  inheritance. 

More  perfect,  if  possible,  is  his  trust  in  the  goodness  of 
that  wisdom,  which  is  at  once  the  author  of  his  own  being 
and  the  source  of  all  truth,  and  which  has  made  them  for 
each  other,  that  his  labor  shall  not  be  vain  and  without  re- 
ward. As  the  seeing  eye  is  an  evidence  beforehand  of  that 
light  by  which  it  may  see,  so  is  his  craving  of  knowledge  an 
earnest  and  suflScient  proof  that  truth  is,  and  is  for  him.  He 
who  has  created  the  desire  and  given  the  power  will  not  suf- 
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fer  them  finally  to  mislead  and  disappoint.  With  a  charter 
thus  heaven-derived,  he  goes  cheerfully  to  his  labor,  and 
wearisome  and  imperfect  as  it  may  be,  he  is  sure  that  the 
end  will  be  attained,  and  the  blessing  will  be  given. 

He  has  too  an  unwavering  faith  in  the  worth  of  truth. 
He  pursues  no  phantom.  The  prize  he  aims  at  may  be  un- 
seen, but  is  none  the  less  real.  That  which  most  men  take 
to  be  real,  the  visible  tangible  form,  is  but  the  husk  and.en- 
telopment  of  the  true  substance.  That  by  which  the  crys- 
tal is  different  from  the  pebble  is  not  so  much  its  form,  as 
the  principle  of  accretion  which  brings  every  particle  to  its 
place,  and  is  the  origin  and  law  of  that  form.  The  student 
of  nature,  who  reads  aright,  stops  not  at  the  outward  appear- 
ance, but  looks  beneath  to  the  livitig  force.  In  society 
the  phantasmagoria  which  passes  before  our  eyes,  is  to  the 
student  not  an  amusement,  but  a  deep  study,  and  develops 
to  him  the  secret  powers  and  principles  which  make  that  so- 
ciety what  it  is  :  as  in  books,  he  reads  not  merely  the  print- 
ed characters,  but  the  meaning  of  the  writer,  not  a  bare  al- 
phabet of  Greek  or  Hebrew,  but  the  mind  of  Sophocles  or 
of  Isaiah.  Thus  perpetually  reaching  after  substance,  his 
way  is  always  to  the  heart  of  things.  The  knowledge  he 
seeks  is  that  which  has  life  :  and  the  life  passes  from  it  to 
him,  and  he  too  lives,  and  is  a  man.  The  fashion  of  this 
world  passeth  away,  but  the  word  of  God  abideth  forever. 
He  who  has  well  learned  that  word,  which  is  written  alike 
in  letters  and  in  laws,  has  a  possession  which  changes  not. 
He  can  look  forward  to  no  disappointment. 

The  true  scholar  will  be  a  friend  of  man.  Understand- 
ing the  secret  of  their  acts,  he  offers  them  wise  guidance, 
or  that  they  may  be  self-^ided,  reveals  to  them  the  princi- 
ples which  they  unconsciously  obey.  His  is  no  mysterious 
power  over  nature  and  man,  but  a  wise  following  and  a  sim- 
ple hearted  knowledge,  which  another,  though  he  may  not 
discover  it,  may  use  more  skilfully  than  he.  Thus  the 
thoughts,  which  the  scholar  has  attained  by  long  and  patient 
labor,  descend  to  the  common  mind  and  are  the  property  of 
all.  The  light  which  was  once  seen  from  only  the  hill  tops, 
now  shines  down  into  the  vallies,  and  all  men  rejoice  in  it 

F.  H. 
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Art.  II.— master  £Z£KI£L  CHEEYER.* 

Master  Ezekiel  Cheever,  (or  CflEEVERS,)  was  the 
father  of  New  England  schoolmasters.  He  died  in  August, 
1708,  having  probably  outlived  all  who  with  him  were  the 
founders  of  the  New  Haven  Church.  His  funeral  sermon 
was  preached  by  Cotton  Mather,  and  published  with  a  His- 
torical Introduction/'  and  a  poetical  "  Essay"  on  his  me- 
mory. Some  extracts  from  the  work  are  given  in  II,  Mass. 
Hist.  Coll.  VII.  130,  as  supplementary  to  a  brief  account  of 
Cheever  gathered  out  of  the  town  records,  by  the  late  Col. 
Lyon. 

Mather  says,  in  his  Historical  Introduction/'  He  was 
bom  in  London  many  years  before  the  birth  of  New  Eng- 
land. It  was  January  25th,  1614  Cu  e.  16^.)  He  arrived 
in  this  country  in  June,  1637,  witti  the  rest  of  those  good 
men,  who  sought  a  peacable  secession  in  an  American  wil- 
derness, for  the  pure  evangelical  and  instituted  worship  of 
our  great  Redeemer,  to  which  he  kept  a  strict  adherence  all 
bis  days.  He  then  sojourned  first,  a  little  while,  part  of  a 
year,  at  Boston  ;  so  that  at  Boston  he  both  commenced  and 
concluded  his  American  race.  His  holy  life  was  a  married 
life.  He  died  in  Boston,  August  2lst,  1708,  in  the  ninety- 
fourth  year  of  his  age  ;  after  he  had  been  a  skilful,  painful, 
faithful  schoolmaster  for  seventy  years  ;  and  had  the  singu- 
lar favor  of  Heaven,  that  though  he  had  usefully  spent  his 
life  among  childreny  yet  he  had  not  become  imce  a  childj 
but  held  his  abilities,  with  his  usefulness,  in  an  unusual  de- 
gree, to  the  very  last." 

lo  the  Sermon,  Dr  Mather  says,  "  It  was  noted,  that 
when  scholars  came  to  be  admitted  into  the  College,  they 
who  came  from  the  Cheeverian  education,  were  generaUy 
the  most  unexceptionable.  He  flourished  so  long  in  the 
great  work  of  bringing  our  sons  to  be  men,  that  it  gave  him 
an  opportunity  to  send  forth  many  Bezaleelt  and  AhoKabi 
for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  and  men  fitted  for  all  good 
employments.  He  that  was  my  master  seven  and  thirty 
years  ago,  was  a  master  to  many  of  my  betters  no  less  than 
seventy  years  ago ;  so  long  ago,  that  I  must  even  mention 
my  father^s  tutor  for  one  of  them." 

*  From  Bacon'f  Hiitorieal  DiiooiirMf.   See  NoticM  of  fiookf. 
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Particular  notice  is  taken  of  his  piety^  and  his  care  to 
infuse  documents  of  piety  into  the  scholars  under  his  charge, 
that  he  might  carry  them  with  him  to  the  heavenly  world. 
He  so  constantly  prayed  with  us  every  day,  and  catechised 
us  every  week,  and  let  fall  such  holy  counsels  upon  us  ;  he 
took  BO  many  occasions  to  make  speeches  to  us,  that  shouM 
make  us  afraid  of  sin,  and  of  incurring  the  fearful  judgments 
of  God  by  sin, — that  I  do  propose  him  for  imitation." 

Having  shown  what  his  "  master  was  in  the  school,"  he 
adds,  Out  of  the  school,  he  was  one,  antiqua  fidt^  pri$ci$ 
Inoribus :  a  Christian  of  the  old  fashion ;  an  Old  New 
England  Ciiristiak  ;  and  I  may  tell  you,  that  was  as  ven- 
erable a  sight  as  the  world,  since  the  days  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity,  has  ever  looked  upon.  He  was  well  studied  in  the 
body  of  divinity  ;  an  able  defender  of  the  faith  and  order  of 
the  gospel ;  notably  conversant  and  acquainted  with  the 
scrrptural  prophecies. 

He  lived  as  ^master  the  term  which  has  been,  for  above 


tinned  to  the  ninety  fourth  year  of  his  age, — his  intellectual 
force  as  little  abated  as  his  natural." 

Col.  Lyon  says,  in  his  brief  Note  on  Ezekiel  Cheever,  "  I 
am  ignorant  whether  he  came  from  England  with  Grovemor 
Eaton,  in  1637,  or  joined  him  at  Boston  ;  but  he  came  to 
New  Haven  with  him.  His  name  appears  in  the  Plantation 
Covenant,  signed  in  Newman's  barn,  June  4,  1639.  Al- 
though a  poor  man,  he  must  have  been  of  considerable  esti- 
mation, as  he  signed  among  their  principal  men.  Every 
thing  was  done  with  much  formality  at  that  time.  By  their 
dooms-day  book,  I  find  his  family  consisted  of  himself  and 
Wife  only.  She  died  in  1649.  His  estate  was  set  at  £20, 
and  a  few  acres  of  wild  land  beside.  He  taught  school,  and 
sometimes  conducted  public  worship.  It  is  probable  that 
he  wrote  his  Accidence  at  New  Haven.  In  1644,  his  sak- 
ry  was  raised  to  £30  per  annum  ;  for  three  years  before,  he 
had  received  but  £20  per  annum. 

I  suppo^  he  left  this  town  about  the  year  1650,  (his 
name  does  not  appear  on  the  records  after  that,)  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  long  life  in  the  Bay  State.  In  Cam- 
bridge catalogue,  I  see  that  Thomas  Cheever  was  graduated 
in  1677  ;  perhaps  a  son  of  Ezekiel,  by  a  second  wife." 
What  Col.  Lyon  calls  the  "  doomsday-book"  of  the  New 
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Haven  planters  may  be  seen  in  Barber's  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of 
New  Haven^  p.  38.  Ezekiel  Cheever's  family,  instead  of 
being  set  down  there  as  consisting  of  himself  and  his  wife 
only/'  included  ihrtt  persons  as  early  as  the  uncertain  date 
of  that  document,  probably  1638.  If  Col.  Lyon  had  con- 
sulted the  baptismal  record,  he  would  have  seen  that  Ezekiel; 
bad  a  numerous  family  without  a  second  wife."  The 
second  baptism  in  the  record,  is  that  of  Samuel  Cheevers, 
the  son  of  Ezekiel  Cheevers,"  the  17th  of  the  ninth 
month,"  1639.  Mary  his  daughter,  was  baptized  99th  of 
Nov.  1640.  His  son  Ezekiel,  was  baptized  the  12th  of 
June,  1642.  Another  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  baptized  the 
6th  of  April,  1645.  Sarah  Cheever,"  probably  another 
daughter  of  his^  was  baptized  21st  September,  1646. 

Hannah  Cheever,"  26th  of  June,  1648. 

Pres.  Stiles  in  his  Literary  Diary,  25tb  April,  1772,  men- 
tions seeing  ''the  Rev.  and  aged  Mr  Samuel  Maxwell  of 
Warren,"  R.  I.,  and  adds,  "  He  told  me  he  well  knew  the 
famous  Grammar  schoolmaster,  Mr  Ezekiel  Cheever  of  Bos- 
ton, author  of  the  Accidence  ;  that  he  wore  a  long,  white 
beard,  terminating  in  a  point ;  that  when  he  stroked  his 
beard  to  the  point,  it  was  a  sign  to  the  boys  to  stand  dear." 

In  Mr  Maxwell,  I  have  seen  a  man  who  had  been  acquaint-' 
ed  with  one  of  the  original  and  first  settlers  of  New  Eng- 
land.   Now  a  rarity !" 

Afterwards,  in  1774,  July  14th,  Dr  Stiles  mentions  read- 
ing Dr  Mather's  sermon  on  the  death  of  Cheever ;  and 
having  noted  down  several  dates  from  the  sermon,  he  adds, 
"  He  was  a  pious  and  learned  divine  as  well  as  preceptor. 
He  wore  his  beard  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  very  much 
formed  and  established  the  New  England  pronunciation  of 
Latin  and  Greek.  He  printed  an  English  Accidence,  still 
in  use.  The  hair  of  his  head  and  beard  were  white  as  snow. 
^  J|!e  died,  leaning  like  old  Jacob  upon  a  stafif;  the  sacrifice 
and  the  righteousness  of  a  gbrious  Christ,  he  let  us  knpw^ 
was  the  staff  which  he  leaned  upon.'  I  have  seen  tbooe. 
who  knew  the  venerable  saint,  particularly  Rev.  John  Bar*- 
nard  of  Marblehead,  who  was  fitted  for  ccjlege  by  Mr 
Cheever,  and  entered  1698.  It  is  said  that  if  stroked 
his  beard  upon  his  boys  doing  ill,  it  was  a  certain  sign  of  ae- 
verity." 

Besides  his  Accidence,  Cheever  published  a  hook  on;  the. 
millenium.   Allen,  Biog.  INct. 
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The  foHowing  petition,  copied  from  the  Hutchinson  pa- 
papers  in  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
is  published  in  Prize  Book,  No.  IV.  of  the  Public  Latin 
School  m  Boston,"  1823. 

"  To  his  Excellency^  Sir  Edmund  Andross,  Knight^  Gov- 
ernor and  Captain  General  of  his  Majesty^s  territories 
and  dominions  in  New  England, 

"  The  humble  petition  of  Ezekiel  Cheever  of  Boston, 
schoolmaster,  sheweth  that  your  poor  petitioner  hath  near 
fifty  years  been  employed  in  the  work  and  office  of  a  public 
Grammar  schoolmaster  in  several  places  in  this  country. 
With  what  acceptance  and  success,  I  submit  to  the  judgment 
of  those  that  are  able  to  testify.  Now  seeing  God  is  pleased 
mercifully  yet  to  continue  my  wonted  abilities  of  mind, 
health  of  body,  vivacity  of  spirit,  delight  in  my  work,  which 
alone  I  am  any  way  fit  for  and  capable  of,  and  whereby  I 
have  my  outward  subsistence, — I  most  humbly  entreat  your 
Excellency,  that  according  to  your  former  kindness  so  often 
manifested,  I  may  by  your  Excellency's  favor,  allowance  and 
encouragement,  still  be  continued  in  my  present  place.  And 
whereas  there  is  due  to  me  about  fifty  five  pounds  for  my 
labors  past,  and  the  former  way  of  that  part  of  my  main- 
tenance is  thought  good  to  be  altered, — I  with  all  submis- 
sion beseech  your  Excellency,  that  you  would  be  pleased  to 
give  order  for  my  due  satisfaction,  the  want  of  which  wouU 
fall  heavy  upon  me  in  my  old  age,  and  my  children  also, 
who  are  otherwise  poor  enough.  And  your  poor  petitioner 
shall  ever  pray,  &c. 

Your  Excellency's  most  humble  servant, 

''Ezekiel  Cheever.'' 

At  New  Haven,  Ezekiel  Cheever  was  not  so  confined  to 
his  duties  in  the  school  as  to  be  excluded  from  other  honora- 
ble employments.  In  October,  1646,  he  was  one  of  the 
deputies  from  New  Haven  to  the  General  Court  for  the  ju- 
risdiction. He  was  also  a  preacher ;  for  I  find  that  in  May, 
1647,  among  other  "  gross  miscarriages"  charged  upon  one 
"  Richard  Smoolt,  servant  to  Mrs  Turner,"  for  the  aggre- 
gate of  which  he  was  "severely  whipped," — was  his  "scof- 
fing at  the  word  of  Gk>d  which  was  preached  by  Mr  Cbeev- 
en." 
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ve  not  seen  Mather's  sermon  on  the  death  of  Mr 
er.  Of  the  two  specimens  that  follow  from  the  poeti- 
Slssay,"  I  find  the  first  in  Allen,  and  the  last  in  the 
published  among  the  Historical  Collections. 

^  A  mighty  tribe  of  well  iDttroeted  vouth 
Tell  what  they  owe  to  him,  and  tell  with  truth. 
All  the  eight  parta  of  speech,  he  taught  to  them, 
They  now  employ  to  trompet  hif  esteem. 
Magitter  pleaa  d  them  well  because 't  was  he  ; 
Thev  say  that  bonus  did  with  it  agree. 
While  they  said  amo,  they  the  hint  improve 
Htm  (or  to  make  the  object  of  their  love. 
No  concord  so  inviolate  they  knew 
As  to  pay  honors  to  their  master  due. 
With  interjections  they  break  off  at  last, 
Bot  oA  is  all  they  use.,  wo  and  alas!" 


He  lived  and  to  vast  age  no  illness  knew ; 
Till  Time's  scythe,  waiting  for  him,  rusty  grew. 
He  lived  and  torought ;  his  labors  were  imraenie ; 
But  ne'er  declined  to  prmterptrfect  tense.'* 


For  the  Annals  of  EdocatioB. 
IT.  UL^OURNAL  OF  A  RESIDENCE  IN  NORWAY. 

L  OP  k  Rbsidbkcb  m  Nokw4t,  duiiDgtbe  years  1884,  1836, 
i8S6 :  Made  with  a  view  to  inquire  into  the  Moral  and  Po- 
I  Economy  of  that  Country,  and  the  Condition  of  ita  Inbab- 
I.   By  Samuel  Laing,  Esq.  8  vo.  pp.  483.  London  :  1886. 

I  Tolume  is  the  production  of  an  intelligent  and  shrewd 
sr.  He  resided  in  Norway  long  enough  to  OTercome  the 
ties  presented  by  a  foreign  language,  and  to  have  oat- 
tbe  feeling  of  strangeness  with  which  the  traveller  looka 
nfamiliar  scenes.  He  has  told  us  what  he  saw,  and  mani- 
9  disposition  either  to  over-estimate  or  to  depreciate  the 
and  political  condition  of  the  people.  The  record  he  has 
of  his  observations  is  mainly  a  register  of  facts.  His 
iBga  are  easily  separable  from  his  statement  of  facts,  and 
teem  any  where  to  have  colored  them.  We  regard  the 
il  as  more  than  usually  trustworthy. 
I  condition  of  the  Norwegians  is  one,  in  many  respects, 
uliar  interest. 

if  the  odIj  part  of  Europe  in  which  property,  from 
38 
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the  earliest  ages,  has  been  transmitted  upon  the  principle  of 
partition  among  all  the  children.  The  feudal  structure  of 
society,  with  its  law  of  primogeniture,  and  its  privileged  dasi 
of  hereditary  nobles,  never  prevailed  in  Norway,  fn  thii 
remote  corner  of  the  civilized  world  we  may,  therefore,  sec 
the  effects  upon  the  condition  of  society  of  this  peculiar  dis- 
tribution of  property  ;  it  will  exhibit,  on  a  small  scale,  what 
America  and  France  will  be  a  thousand  years  hence.  From 
a  period  coeval  with  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  system, 
the  land  and  the  people  of  Norway  have  been  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  mode  of  succession  which  those  countries 
have  only  recently  adopted." 

Separated  by  their  remote  position  as  well  as  their  dissimilar 
institutions  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  they  have  felt,  as  land- 
locked seas,  but  little  of  the  convulsions  of  the  great  ocean 
without.  The  structure  of  society  has  changed  but  slightly  for 
many  years,  and  then,  chiefly,  if  not  only,  as  the  consequence 
of  an  inward  organic  movement.  Thoroughly  democratic  as 
their  constitution  is,  it  is  yet  so  well  fitted  to  the  frame  of  social 
life  and  feeling,  that  the  changes  have  been  usually  gradual, 
and  always  without  agitation  and  menace.  The  following  pas- 
sages will  show  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  their  goveroment, 
and  its  practical  operation. 

The  Norwegian  people  enjoy  a  greater  share  of  political 
liberty,  have  the  framing  and  administering  of  their  own 
laws  more  entirely  in  their  own  hands,  than  any  European 
nation  of  the  present  time.  I  shall  attempt  to  give  a  brief 
outline  of  their  constitution.  The  Parliament,  or  Storthing, 
is  elected  and  assembled  once  in  three  years,  and  sits  for 
three  months,  or  until  the  business  is  despatched.  A  special 
or  extraordinary  Storthing  may  be  summoned  in  the  inter- 

*  val,  if  extraordinary  circumstances,  as  the  death  of  the  sov- 
ereign, war  or  peace,  should  require  it,  but  its  powers  do 
not  extend  to  any  alteration  in  the  laws  or  constitution. 
Each  Storthing  settles  the  taxes  for  the  ensuing  three  yean ; 
enacts,  repeals,  or  alters  laws :  opens  loans  on  the  credit  of 
the  state  ;  fixes  the  appropriation  and  administration  of  the 
revenue  ;  grants  the  fixed  sums  to  be  applied  to  the  different 

.  branches  of  expenditure — the  establishments  of  the  king, 
the  viceroy,  or  members  of  the  royal  family ;  revises  all  pay 
and  pension  lists,  and  all  civil  and  clerical  promotions,  and 
makes  such  alterations  as  it  deems  proper  in  any  interim 
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nade  since  the  former  Storthing.  It  also  regulates 
'cncy,  appoints  five  revisors,  who  shall  every  year  ex- 
U  accounts  of  Government,  and  publish  printed  ab- 
>f  them.  There  are  laid  before  it  verified  copies  of 
ies,  and  the  minutes  of  all  public  departments,  ex- 

those  of  the  highest  military  command.  The 
tg  impeaches  and  tries  before  a  division  of  its  own 
i  ministers  of  state,  judges,  and  also  its  own  mero- 
Besides  these  great  and  controlling  powers,  fixed  by 
ind-law,  as  it  is  called,  passed  and  agreed  to  by  the 
1  nation  on  the  i7th  May,  1814,  the  Storthing  re- 
be  oaths  of  the  king  on  coming  of  age  or  ascending 
oe,  or  of  any  regents  appointed  during  a  minority ; 
»8e  of  a  failure  of  the  royal  line,  it  could  proceed, 
14,  to  elect,  in  conjunction  with  Sweden,  a  new  dy- 
This  body,  when  elected,  divides  itself  into  two 

the  whole  Storthing  choosing  from  among  its  mem- 
e  fourth,  who  constitute  the  Lagthing,  or  upper 
their  functions  resembling  those  of  our  House  of 
leiiberative,  and  judicial  in  cases  of  impeachment ; 

three- fourths  constitute  the  Odelsthing,  or  House 
mons  ;  and  all  proposed  enactments  must  initiate  in 
sion.  A  counsellor  of  state  may  on  the  part  of  the 
'e  give  in  writing  any  proposals  for  new  laws ;  but 
^ote  ;  and  the  initiative  of  laws  is  not  vested  in  gov- 
;  alone,  either  in  theory  or  practice,  although  it  has 
ted  a  strong  desire,  ever  since  this  constitution  began 
ite,  to  obtain  the  abrogation  of  this  part  of  the 
law,  but  without  success.  In  addition  to  these  ex- 
legislative  and  controlling  powers,  the  Storthing  en- 
iffht  not  known  in  any  other  European  monarchy. 

bill  has  been  passed  in  the  Odelsthing  or  lower 
t  is  .sent  to  the  Lagthing  or  upper  house,  where  it  is 
ted  upon,  and  passed,  rejected,  or  sent  back  with 
lents  to  the  lower  house,  nearly  as  in  our  two  houses 
ament ;  it  then  requires  the  sanction  of  the  king  to 
law.    But  if  a  bill  has  passed  through  both  divisions 

successive  Storthings,  on  the  third  occasion  it  be- 
he  law  of  the  land  without  the  royal  assent.  The 
law,  sworn  to  between  the  king  and  the  people  in 
xes  and  defines  this  right  so  distinctly,  that  it  cannot 
iver,  without  overturning  that  compact.    It  presumes 
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that,  if,  during  six  successive  years,  the  nation  by  its  repre- 
sentatives three  times  declares  a  measure  beneficial,  the 
king's  ministers  must  be  wrong,  and  the  nation  right.  This 
right  has  not  remained  dormant.  The  abolition  of  here- 
ditary nobility  in  Norway  was  made  law  by  its  exertion. 
This  legislative  body  is  elected  in  the  following  way. 

"  Every  native  Norwegian  of  twenty  five  years  of  age,  who 
has  been  for  five  years  owner  or  life-renter  of  land  paying 
scat  or  tax,  or  who  is  a  burgess  of  any  town,  or  possesses 
there  a  house  or  land  to  the  value  of  150  dollars  (301.,)  is 
entitled  to  elect  and  to  be  elected  ;  but  for  this  last  privi- 
lege, he  must  be  not  under  thirty  years  of  age,  must  have 
resided  for  ten  years  in  Norway,  and  must  neither  be  in  any 
department  of  the  state  or  court,  nor  in  the  counting-house 
or  bureau  of  any  officer  of  state,  or  of  the  court. 

**  The  country  is  divided  into  election  districts,  correspond- 
ing to  the  amts  or  counties,  and  sub-districts,  corresponding 
to  the  parishes.  Registers  of  the  qualified  voters  in  each 
sub-district  are  kept  by  the  minister,  and  also  by  the  foged 
or  baillie.  Each  town  with  150  voters  makes  a  sub-district; 
but  if  the  number  of  voters  be  under  150,  it  must  be  joined 
to  the  nearest  town.  In  or  before  the  month  of  December 
of  each  third  year,  the  electors  or  voters  assemble  in  the 
parish  church,  and  proceed,  after  the  constitution  and  ground- 
laws  are  read,  to  choose  their  election-men,  in  such  propor- 
tions, that  in  towns,  one  is  chosen  among  themselves  by 
every  50  voters.  In  the  country,  every  100  voters,  or  un- 
der, if  the  sub-district  contain  only  a  smaller  number,  elect 
one :  from  100  to  200  voters  elect  two;  from  200  to  300 
voters  elect  three  ;  and  so  on.  In  case  an  'Clection-man, 
from  sickness  or  other  cause,  cannot  attend  the  district  meet- 
ing, he  who  had  the  next  number  of  votes  is  his  substitute. 
In  towns  within  eight  days,  and  in  the  country  within  a 
month,  after  these  election-men  are  chosen,  they  assemble 
at  the  place  appointed  for  the  district  or  county  election ; 
and  there  elect  from  among  themselves,  or  from  among  the 
other  qualified,  voters  in  the  district,  the  representatives  to 
parliament  or  Storthing,  in  such  proportion  that  for  towns 
one  fourth  uf  the  number  of  election-men  are  chosen,  that 
is,  from  three  to  six,  elect  one,  from  seven  to  ten,  two,  from 
eleven  to  fourteen,  three,  and  from  fifteen  to  eighteen,  four 
reoresentatives,  which  is  the  greatest  number  any  town  can 
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send  to  Storthing.  In  the  country  one  tenth  is  the  number 
any  district  is  entitled  to  send.  From  five  to  fourteen  elec- 
tion-men elect  one,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  four  two,  from 
twenty  five  to  thirty  four  three :  and  above  that  number 
four,  being  the  greatest  number  any  district  or  county  can 
send.  These  proportions  are  founded  on  the  principle,  that 
the  towns  in  Norway  should  as  nearly  as  possible  return  one 
third,  and  the  country  two  thirds,  of  the  whole  body,  which 
should  not  consist  of  under  seventy  five,  nor  above  one  hun- 
dred members. 

"  The  Storthing  meets  on  the  first  business  day  of  Februa- 
ry, and  continues  its  session  until  April  30.  All  the  meet- 
ings now  described,  take  place  suo  jurey  by  the  terms  of  the 
constitution  ;  and  not  under  any  writ  or  proclamation  from 
the  king.  An  extraordinary  Storthing,  convened  by  royal 
authority,  can  only  pass  interim  acts,  until  the  next  regular 
Storthing,  by  which  they  must  be  ratified,  in  order  to  con- 
tinue in  force.  The  election  and  meeting  of  the  regular 
body  cannot  be  postponed  or  controlled  in  any  way  by  the 
executive  power,  and  do  not  depend  in  any  shape  on  its 
co-operation.  This  is  really  the  Magna  Charta  of  Norway. 
Its  constitution,  containing  such  safeguards  for  the  political 
liberty  of  the  people,  was  formed  with  wonderful  celerity. 
The  states  assembled  for  the  purpose  by  order  of  the  Vice- 
roy, Prince  Frederic  Christian  of  Denmark,  held  their  first 
meeting  on  the  10th  of  April,  1814,  and  on  the  12th  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  prepare  it.  This  committee  was 
so  prompt,  that  next  morning  it  was  ready  with  the  princi- 
ples of  a  constitution,  which  the  Assembly  took  into  delib- 
eration until  the  16th,  and  on  the  30th  of  April,  the  consti- 
tution was  on  the  table,  and  on  the  17th  of  May,  was  rati- 
fied by  the  Assembly  of  the  States. 

It  had  been  proposed  and  passed  in  both  chambers  of 
the  Storthing  of  1815,  to  abolish  hereditary  nobility  for- 
ever in  Norway.  The  feeble  remains  of  this  class  were  of 
foreign,  and  almost  all  of  very  recent,  origin ;  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  had  no  property  to  maintain  a  dignified  station 
in  society.  Owing  to  the  law  of  the  division  of  land  among 
the  children,  large  estates,  entailed  upon  the  possessor  of  the 
fiimily  title,  could  not  exist ;  and  a  body  of  titled  and  privi- 
leged persons  could  only  subsist  as  placemen  or  pensioners. 
The  royal  assent  was  refused  to  the  proposed  enactment  in 
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1815,  and  again  in  1818,  when  it  passed  through  a  second 
Storthing.  In  1821,  if  it  passed  through  the  third  Storthing, 
it  would  become  law,  with  or  without  the  royal  assent. 
Every  means  was  used  to  induce  this  Storthing  to  abandon 
the  measure.  It  was  considered  the  struggle  which  was  to 
decide  the  future  existence  of  the  Norwegian  constitu- 
tion. 

"  The  Storthing  passed  the  measure  for  abolishing  here- 
ditary nobility  for  the  third  time ;  it  became  law ;  and  Nor- 
way remains  a  democracy,  federally  united  with  the  mon- 
archy of  Sweden. 

"  The  advantages,  even  to  the  sovereign  power  itself,  of  a 
free  representative  constitution  were  strongly  marked  during 
these  transactions.  The  monarch  was  never  blamed,  hu 
popularity  was  never  diminished,  the  loyalty  and  affectionate 
respect  of  his  people  were  never  in  the  slightest  degree 
shaken,  even  among  the  most  ignorant  of  the  community, 
by  events  which,  under  a  government  differently  constituted, 
might  have  kindled  an  excitement  in  the  public  mind  in- 
jurious to  the  royal  authority,  and,  perhaps,  to  the  peace  of 
the  country." 

The  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  respect  to  property  is  t 
singular  one  in  Europe. 

"  The  peasantry  of  Norway  have  always  been  free 
From  the  earliest  ages  they  possessed  the  land  in  property ; 
and  were  subject  only  to  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the 
country.  They  were  never  adscripti  gltba^  as  in  the  feu- 
dal countries  of  Europe,  or  subject  in  person  or  property 
to  local  judicatories. 

Property  and  power  necessarily  go  together ;  and,  by 
the  udal  laws,  the  land  was  always  the  property  of  the  peo- 
ple, not  of  a  feudal  class  of  high  nobility  :  this  gave  them 
at  all  times  even  under  the  nominally  absolute  government 
of  Denmark,  much  weight  in  legislation. 

^'  Udal  or  odel,  as  a  term  applied  to  land,  to  landholders, 
and  to  privileges  attached  to  udal  land,  appears  to  have  been 
originally  the  same  word  as  the  German  word  adel,  signify- 
ing noble ;  and  it  carries  an  equivalent  meaning  in  all  its 
applications.  Udal  land  is  noble  land,  not  held  from  or  un- 
der any  superior,  not  even  from  the  king,  consequently  pay- 
ing no  acknowledgment,  real  or  nominal,  as  a  feu-duiy  or 
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reddendo  ;  but  held,  as  it  has  been  proudly  expressed,  by 
the  right  by  which  the  crown  itself  is  held.  Udal  land  is 
possessed,  consequently,  without  charter,  and  is  subject  to 
none  of  the  burdens  and  casualties  affecting  land  held  by 
feudal  tenure  direct  from  the  sovereign,  or  from  his  superior 
vassal." 

The  effects  of  this  arrangement  are  perceptible  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  Norwegian  peasantry,  and  are  proofs  pf^  its  wisdom 
and  benificence. 

There  is  no  circumstance  in  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  which  strikes  the  observer  more  than  the 
great  equality  of  all  classes,,  not  only  in  houses,  furniture, 
diet,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
*  life,  but  in  manners,  habits  and  character  :  they  all  approach 
much  more  nearly  to  one  standard  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try ;  and  the  standard  is  far  from  being  a  low  one  as  to  char- 
acter, manners  and  habits.    In  these  the  educated  and  cul- 
tivated class  are,  to  English  feelings  at  least,  far  above  the 
higher  classes  in  other  foreign  countries.    They  seem  to 
have  more  affinity  to  those  of  our  own  countrymen  ;  but  the 
lower  classes  appear  to  have  made  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
higher  than  in  other  countries.    This  is  probably  owing  to 
the  diffusion  of  property  going  on  perpetually  through  all 
the  ranks  of  society,  and  carrying  down  with  it  to  the  lower 
strata  its  humanising  influences  upon  the  character,  the  civ- 
ilization, the  self-respect,  the  moral  restraint,  the  indepen- 
dence of  spirit,  and  the  amiable  manners  and  consideration 
for  others  in  domestic  intercourse  even  among  the  lowest  of 
the  people,  which,  in  other  countries  are  found  only  among 
the  classes  in  easy  circumstances.    The  cause  seems  to  be 
that  between  the  distribution  and  general  dissemination  of 
property  by  their  peculiar  law  of  succession,  and  the  gener- 
al simplicity  of  the  way  of  living,  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
people  really  are  in  easy  circumstances  than  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe.    The  alternate  descent  and  ascent  of 
property  through  the  whole  mass  of  society,  like  heat  ap- 
plied to  the  fluid  in  a  caldron,  has  brought  the  whole  to  a 
nearly  equal  temperature.    All  have  the  ideas,  habits  and 
character  of  people  possessed  of  independent  property, 
which  they  are  living  upon  without  any  care  about  increas- 
ing it,  and  free  from  the  anxiety  and  fever  of  money-makiqg, 
or  money-losing.'' 
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The  author  gives  this  brief  and  seosible  explaoation  of  the 
fact. 

<^  Reading  and  writing  are  but  means  of  education,  not 
even  efficacious  in  all  states  of  society.  A  man  may  read 
and  write,  and  yet  have  a  totally  uneducated  mind.  He 
who  possesses  property,  whether  he  can  read  and  write  or 
not,  has  an  educated  mind ;  he  has  forethought,  caution, 
and  reflection,  guiding  every  action ;  he  knows  the  value  of 
self-restraint,  and  is  in  the  constant  habitual  practice  of  it." 

The  same  fact  is  not  without  influence  on  the  manners  of  the 
people. 

"  The  good  manners  of  the  people  to  each  other  are  very 
striking,  and  extend  lower  among  the  ranks  of  society  in 
the  community  than  in  other  countries.  There  seem  none 
so  uncultivated  or  rude,  as  not  to  know  and  observe  among 
themselves  the  forms  of  politeness.  The  brutality,  and 
rough  way  of  talking  to  and  living  with  each  other,  charac- 
teristic of  our  lower  classes,  are  not  found  here.  It  is  go- 
ing too  far  for  a  stranger  to  say  there  is  no  vulgarity ;  this 
being  partly  relative  to  conventional  usages,  of  which  he  can 
know  but  little  ;  but  there  is  evidently  an  uncommon  equali- 
ty of  manners  among  all  ranks  ;  and  the  general  standard  is 
not  low.  People  have  not  two  sets  of  manners,  as  we  see 
in  England,  among  persons  even  far  above  the  middle  class: 
one  set  for  home  use — rude,  selfish  and  frequently  surly ; 
and  another  set  for  company — stifl*,  constrained,  too  formal- 
ly polite,  and  evidently  not  habitual.  The  manners  here 
are  habitually  good,  even  among  the  lower  ranks.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  general  diflfusion  of  property  (the  very  labor- 
ers in  husbandry  possessing  usually  life  rents  of  their  land) 
may  have  carried  down  with  it  the  feelings,  and  self-respect, 
and  consideration  for  others  that  we  expect  for  ourselves, 
which  prevail  among  the  classes  possessing  property,  ahhough 
of  a  larger  extent  in  other  countries,  and  which  constitute 
politeness.  It  may  also  be  ascribed  to  the  naturally  mild 
and  amiable  character  of  this  people ;  and,  perhaps,  also 
to  their  having  retained  in  their  secluded  glens  many  usages 
and  forms  of  politeness  which  once  prevailed  generally  in 
the  good  society  of  ancient  Europe,  but  have  been  properly 
discarded  as  unnecessary  restraints  upon  the  intercourse  of 
the  educated  and  refined  classes  of  modem  society; 
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although,  when  these  forms  and  usages  are,  by  the  spirit  of 
imitation,  banished  from  the  secondary  classes  also,  among 
'whom  there  is  sometimes  a  want  of  the  refinement  and  cul* 
tivation  that  render  them  unnecessary,  the  improvement  is 
not  always  happy. 

*  Tak  for  sidste'  is  another  exploded  form  of  politeness, 
still  universal  here.  It  means,  '  thanks  for  the  pleasure  1 
had  from  your  company  the  last  time  we  met.'  It  is  a  com- 
pliment of  recognition,  which  it  would  be  extremely  rude  to 
neglect.  The  common  people  give,  tak  for  sidste,  to  the 
Swedish  peasants  of  Jemteland,  who  have  come  across  the 
Fjelde,  and  whom  they  have  certainly  not  seen  since  the 
preceding  year's  snow  ;  and  then  possibly  only  in  taking  a 
dram  together.  A  laborer  never  passes  another  at  work,  or 
at  his  meal,  without  a  complimentary  expression,  wishing 
him  luck  in  his  labor,  or  good  from  his  meal.  In  addition 
to  these,  perhaps  not  altogether  useless,  forms,  there  are  the 
ordinary  inquiries  after  friends  at  home,  and  compliments 
and  remembrances  sent  and  received,  in  due  abundance." 

The  history  and  present  state  of  Norway  give  ample  proof 
that  other  things  besides  books  and  schools  have  much  to  do 
with  the  culture  of  a  people.  Beside  the  educating  influences 
in  the  frame  of  government  and  the  usages  of  social  life,  the 
periodical  press  exercises  much  sway  there  as  ebe where.  Mr 
Laing  says, 

"  The  state  of  the  periodical  press  in  a  country  gives  a 
true  measure  of  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  of  their 
intelligence,  their  ripeness  for  constitutional  privileges,  and 
even  of  their  domestic  comforts.  The  newspapers,  since  I  - 
came  here,  have  been  my  principal  and  most  instructive 
reading.  In  Norway  there  are  upwards  of  twenty ;  but 
some  only  give  the  advertisements  and  official  notices  of  the 
province  or  town  in  which  they  appear  ;  even  these  are  not 
without  interest  to  a  stranger.  It  is  curious  to  see  what  is 
to  be  sold  or  bought,  and  all  the  various  transactions  an- 
nounced in  an  advertising  newspaper.  Of  those  which  give 
also  the  foreign  and  domestic  news,  the  most  extensive  cir- 
culation appears  enjoyed  by  a  daily  paper  called  the  Morgen 
Blad,  published  in  Christiania.  The  cost  of  a  daily  paper 
sent  by  post  is  seven  dollars,  or  about  28«.  sterling  yearly. 
There  is  no  duty  on  newspapers ;  and  as  there  are  six  or 
seven  published  in  Christiania  alone,  this  price  is  probably  as 
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low  as  competition  can  make  it.  In  paper  and  type,  this 
journal  is  superior  to  any  French  or  German  one  that  I  have 
seen  ;  and  its  articles  of  foreign  news,  and  its  editorial  para*  - 
graphs,  are  often  written  with  great  ability.  From  the  im- 
portance attached  in  all  these  newspapers  to  little  local  af- 
fairs, it  is  evident  that  the  mass  of  the  people,  not  mefely 
an  educated  few,  are  the  consumers.  There  being  no  tax 
on  advertisements,  the  most  trifling  matter  is  announced, 
and  a  publisher  appears  to  have  a  kind  of  brokerage  trade 
at  his  counting-house,  and  to  be  empowered  to  sell  or  buy 
for  parties,  or  nt  least  to  bring  buyers  and  sellers  together. 

I  have  seen  it  advertised,  with  a  reference  to  the  editor's 
counting-house,  that  there  was  a  turkey  cock  to  be  sold,  a 
cow  in  calf  wanted,  and  such  trifles  as  show,  that  the  class 
to  whom  they  are  no  trifles,  read  and  have  the  benefit  of 
newspapers. 

The  most  entire  freedom  of  discussion  exists.  Public 
men  and  measures  are  handled  freely,  but  I  cannot  say  in- 
juriously or  indecorously.  The  Norwegian  newspapers,  and 
especially  their  numerous  correspondents,  are  much  occu- 
pied with  objects  of  local  interest,  and  keep  a  watchful  eye 
over  the  conduct  of  men  in  oflice,  from  the  lensman  of  a 
parish  to  a  minister  of  state.  No  jieglect  or  abuse  passes 
unseen  and  unnoticed  ;  and  if  the  accusation  even  of  an 
anonymous  correspondent,  appears  well  founded,  the  high- 
est functionary  feels  himself  morally  obliged  to  bend  to  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  explain  the  transaction.  If  he  is  unjustly 
or  unreasonably  blamed,  he  finds  pens  drawn  in  his  defence 
without  trouble  to  himself.  The  public  functionaries  have 
been  made  to  feel  that  they  are  the  servants,  not  the  mas- 
ters, of  the  public. 

"  The  temperate  but  firm  spirit  with  which  these  contro- 
versies are  carried  on,  the  absence  of  any  outrage  on  the 
private  feelings  of  public  men,  even  when  their  public  con- 
duct is  attacked  or  exposed,  do  honor  to  the  good  taste  and 
good  sense  of  the  nation,  and  prove  that  a  press  as  free  as 
that  of  the  United  States  may  exist  without  scurrility  or  bru- 
tal violation  of  the  sanctity  of  private  life.  Such  newspa- 
pers as  the  American  people  read  would  not  find  editors  or 
readers  in  this  country.  The  people  are  advanced  beyond 
that  state,  in  which  nothing  is  intelligible  to  them  that  is 
not  mixed  up  with  party  and  personal  feelings.   This  sound 
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state  of  the  public  mind,  and  of  the  press,  may  be  ascribed 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  influence  of  the  leading  newspa- 
pers. 

Besides  newspapers,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
periodical  and  occasional  works  published.  There  is  a  Pen- 
ny Magiizine  in  great  circulatbn  ;  the  matter,  and  even  the 
plates,  I  believe,  taken,  or  borrowed,  from  its  English  name- 
sake ;  and  there  is  another  weekly  magazine  upon  the  same 
cheap  plan.  There  are  several  monthly  journals  on  literary, 
antiquarian,  agricultural,  and  military  subjects ;  and  in  al- 
most every  newspaper  there  is  the  announcement  of  some 
new  work  or  translation.  This  gives  a  favorable  impression 
of  the  advance  of  the  mind  in  this  country.  The  literature 
that  can  be  strictly  called  Norwegian,  may  not  as  yet  be  of 
a  very  high  class,  compared  to  the  standard  works  of  other 
countries  ;  but  there  are  attempts  which  at  last  may  reach 
excellence, — and  literature  is  but  young  in  Norway." 

Of  their  literature  he  gives  no  high  promise. 

"  From  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  Snorro 
Sturleson  flourished — and  he  was  a  native  of  Iceland — 
down  to  the  present  day,  Norwegian  literarure  is  almost  a 
blank.  Holberg,  a  native  of  Norway,  produced  about  the 
beginning  of  last  century,  a  great  many  clever  dramatic 
pieces.  His  Erasmus  Montanus,  Henry  and  Pernille,  and 
many  others  of  his  comedies,  would  probably  act  well  on 
our  stage.  His  Worid  below  Ground  has  long  been  a  fa- 
vorite lK)ok  with  English  schoolboys.  His  Peder  Paars  is  a 
comic  poem, — the  adventures  of  a  shopkeeper  on  his  voyage 
to  Calenburgh  to  see  his  feste  moe  or  betrothed  sweetheart ; 
and  is  as  witty  as  an  ingenious  parody  of  Homer  or  Virgil 
with  all  the  machinery  of  gods  and  goddesses  humorously 
applied,  can  be.  In  the  lower  departments  of  literature, 
such  as  the  antiquarian  and  statistical,  there  have  bden  wri- 
ters of  merit.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  no  great  literary 
eflTort  has  ever  been  made  in  Norway.  It  is  possible  that 
the  state  of  society  is  not  favorable  to  great  mental  exertion. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  it ;  and  intellectual  labor 
seems  to  follow  the  same  law  as  bodily  labor — where  people 
are  very  much  at  their  ease,  not  urged  by  want  nor  by  am- 
bition, they  will  make  no  violent  exertion.  They  will  neither 
build  pyramids  nor  write  Iliads.'' 
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Yet  tbey  are  by  oo  means  destitute  of  the  iDStitutions  and  io- 
fluences  of  educatioQ. 

"  It  is  my  impression,  that  the  Norwegian  clergy  are  a 
highly  educated  body  ot  men.  As  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  the  clergy  and  students  of  divinity  are  acquainted  with 
the  literature  of  Europe,  have  read  the  standard  works  ia 
the  French  and  German  languages,  and  are  at  least  as  well 
acquainted  with  English  as  our  clergy  in  general  are  with 
French. 

The  study  of  the  great  works  on  divinity,  philoeophy, 
and  church  history,  which  have  been  writtei^  in  the  German 
language,  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  course  here  for  the  tto* 
dent  of  divinity.  The  classical  studies  are  also  carried  om 
to  a  later  period  of  life  than  in  Scotland,  by  those  iotended 
for  the  clerical  profession,  and  under  teachers  of  a  high 
scholarship.  There  are  five  high  schools  in  the  principal 
towns  in  Norway,  in  which  the  rectors  and  teachers  are  mra, 
such  as  Holmboe,  Bugge,  Fresner,  of  known  eminence  as 
classical  scholars  :  the  student  of  divinity  must  be  prepared 
in  these  schools  for  his  professional  studies,  and  is  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years  of  age  before  he  is  considered  fit  to  leave 
them  for  the  university.  In  proportion,  also,  to  the  other 
professional  classes  in  the  community,  the  clergy  o(  Norway 
are  richly  endowed,  and  the  church  has  always  been  the 
highest  profession  in  the  country,  that  to  which  all  talent  is 
naturally  directed.  Law  and  medicine  do  not,  as  in  Scot- 
land, withdraw  youth  of  promising  abilities  from  the  clerical 
profession.  It  is  a  necessary  consequence,  that  candidates 
are  educated  up  to  its  value,  and  estimation  in  society. 

The  university  at  Christiania  has  not  buildings,  as  yet, 
sufficient  for  its  business.  The  professors  lecture  in  detach- 
ed rooms,  not  in  any  public  edifice.  The  library  is  consid* 
erable,  but  not  rich  in  old  or  valuable  editions  of  scaice 
works.  '  It  is  entirely  for  use,  and  upon  a  very  liberal  foot- 
ing. It  is  open  for  two  hours  daily  for  lending  out  books ; 
but  there  are  reading  rooms  for  those  who  wish  to  consult 
maps,  manuscripts,  or  works  of  too  great  value  to  be  lent 
out.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  member  or  a  student  in 
order  to  have  the  use  of  the  books.  Any  householder  giv- 
ing his  note  for  their  return,  enables  the  stranger  to  get  them 
out  upon  his  own  receipt ;  and  the  number  of  persons,  of 
all  claBsesy  whom  I  have  seen  changing  books  at  the  iiQ«i 
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of  delivery  gives  a  favorable  impressioQ  of  the  reading  dis- 
position of  the  people. 

The  students  at  this  university  have  none  of  the  silly 
propensities  of  the  German  students :  no  affectation  of  be- 
ing a  separate  class,  or  of  distinguishing  themselves,  as  Bur- 
flchen,  by  peculiarity  of  dress  or  roughness  of  manner. 
They  are  dressed  like  other  gentlemen, — live  like  the  stu- 
dents at  Edinburgh,  mixed  with  the  inhabitants,  and  associ- 
ating with  them.  They  have  a  society  to  which  they  all 
belong,  and  subscribe  to  its  funds  ;  but  its  objects  are  alto- 
gether literary,  and  the  money  is  employed  in  providing  ele- 
mentary books,  of  which  the  university  library  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  have  so  many  copies  as  must  be  required  at  once 
by  those  attending  a  course  of  lectures.  If  they  ever  dab- 
bled in  political  questions,  government  had  no  power  to  pre- 
vent them ;  and  therefore  being  made  of  no  importance, 
they  were  of  none.  They  form  no  distinct  body  at  war  with 
the  citizens.  Many  give  instruction  in  families,  or  to  young- 
er students  preparing  to  pass  examinations ;  and  from  the 
number  of  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  to  and  from 
tutors  and  teachers  for  all  classes,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
appears  to  be  going  on  very  rapidly.  It  is  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon to  see  a  person  advertised  for  to  teach  in  a  bonder  fami- 
ly, and  frequently  in  two  neighboring  ones,  or  in  a  small 
oountry  circle. 

The  considerable  number  of  periodical  publications 
which  circulate  in  Norway,  proves  a  state  of  education 
among  the  people  which  is  far  from  being  limited.  There 
are  two  daily  newspapers,  and  at  least  six  published  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  all  in  extensive  circulation.  Every  lit- 
tle town  also — as  Stavanger,  Arendal,  and  others — has  local 
newspapers.  A  penny  or  skilling  magazine  has  an  exten- 
nve  »ale,  and  also  another  publication  on  the  same  plan.  It 
is  not  merely  from  the  sale  of  these  works,  but  from  their 
matter,  the  advertisements  to  and  from  parties,  and  the  sub- 
jects treated  of,  that  I  infer,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
a  considerable  reading  public  in  Norway.  There  are  also 
periodical  works  of  a  higher  class,  literary  joiu-nals,  and 
others  on  peculiar  branches  of  knowledge,  antiquarian,  to- 
pographical, military.  The  education  of  the  body  of  the 
people  in  country  parishes  is  provided  for  by  an  arrange- 
ment similar  to  that  in  Scotland.  There  are  parochial 
39 
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schoolmasters,  of  whom  some  have  fixed  bouses,  others  live 
six  months  in  one  locality  and  six  in  another.  From  the 
great  extent  of  country,  and  its  being  inhabited  in  valleys  or 
districts,  separated  by  uninhabitable  and  in  many  cases  im- 
passable ridges  or  by  fiords,  it  is  impossible  that  education 
can  be  brought  to  the  door  of  each  isolated  litde  commuoi- 
ty  ;  nor  can  any  just  conclusion  be  drawn  from  the  state  of 
intelligence  and  knowledge  in  one  of  these  little  societies  ai 
to  its  state  in  others.  There  are  districts  in  which,  from  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  as  the  example  and  siKxess  of  some 
one  self-taught  individual,  some  of  the  finer  mechanical 
arts  which  require  considerable  powers  of  mind  as  well  as 
manual  dexterity,  as  watch  and  clock  making,  are  spread 
generally  among  the  bonder.  There  are  others  in  which,  by 
the  same  means,  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  branches  of 
mathematics  is  so  general,  that  every  lad  is  acquainted  with 
land-measuring.  In  the  parish  in  which  I  passed  the  last 
winter,  there  were  eleven  schools  for  a  population  of  five 
thousand  persons,  besides  three  or  four  private  family  teach- 
ers. This  is  not  a  low  provision,  being  a  school  to  every 
five  hundred.  There  are  counties  in  England  which  have 
nothing  like  it.  It  could  not,  however,  be  justly  inferred 
that  education  isdiflused  in  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  de- 
gree through  the  whole  Norwegian  populatbn.  The  means 
are  u  doubtedly  good.  A  small  tax  is  levied  from  each 
householder,  besides  a  personal  payment  from  each  adult, 
male  and  female,  amounting  in  the  case  of  agricultural  ser- 
vants to  about  eight  skillings,  or  half  of  a  day's  wages  in  the 
year,  out  of  which  schools  and  teachers  in  each  district  are 
provided.  The  great  and  unremitting  attention  of  the  cler- 
gy to  the  confirmants  personally,  and  the  importance  before 
explained  which  is  universally  attached  by  the  people  them- 
selves to  the  rite  of  confirmation,  have  undoubtedly  diflfused 
education  by  the  aid  of  these  schools  very  generally,  to  the 
extent  at  least  of  reading.  There  are  causes,  however,  in 
the  constitution  of  society  in  Norway,  which  must  keep  ckIu- 
cation  always  on  a  low  footing,  however  widely  its  first  ele- 
ments may  be  spread.  Whether  this  be  better  or  worse  for 
a  people,  let  others  determine.  One  is  the  high  education 
of  the  clergy  and  other  professional  men.  To  send  a  young 
man  to  the  university,  and  maintain  him  there,  although  the 
students  pay  no  fees,  oosts  between  300  and  400  doUan 
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yearly ;  which  is  in  this  country  a  very  important  sum. 
The  preliminary  education  also,  in  the  ancient  languages, 
must  besought  for  generally  at  a  distance,  and  is  consequent* 
ly  expensive.  A  man  cannot  reasonably  bring  up  his  son 
with  a  view  to  professional  livelihood,  unless  he  happens  to 
be  himself  in  a  profession,  or  in  a  situation  with  peculiar 
local  advantages.  There  is  no  demand  for  educated  labor, 
beyond  what  the  classes  living  by  it  can  breed  up  to  and 
supply  out  of  their  own  stock.  There  is  not,  as  there  is  or 
was  in  Scotland,  an  undefined  demand  for  educated  men  in 
the  medical,  legal,  or  commercial  professions,  and  even  by 
the  secession  church  in  the  clerical ;  one  too  extending  not 
merely  to  employment  in  the  country,  but  in  England,  with 
all  its  colonies,  and  in  America.  In  national  education,  as 
in  every  thing  else,  supply  follows  demand  ;  and  here  there 
is  no  demand  beyond  what  the  supply  is  visibly  sufficient 
for.  Education,  beyond  the  ordinary  acquirements  of  read- 
ing and  writing,  can  lead  to  none  of  the  ordinary  objects  of 
ambition  ;  and  being  therefore  less  valuable  than  with  us,  is 
less  valued.  The  restrictions  also  upon  the  free  exercise  of 
trade  or  industry,  limit  the  demand  for  young  men  of  good 
but  not  learned  education.  If  a  person  must  obtain  peculi- 
ar privileges  from  a  corporate  body,  not  merely  before  he 
can  carry  on  any  medical  or  legal  employment,  but  before 
he  can  buy  and  sell,  or  manufacture,  or  engage  in  any  trade 
or  calling  for  which  intelligence  and  useful  education  fit  him, 
be  naturally  lets  the  educational  part  of  his  qualifications 
stand  until  he  is  sure  of  the  apprenticeship  and  privilege 
part.  As  the  expense  of  preparation,  and  the  small  num- 
ber of  prizes  to  be  obtained,  place  the  higher  and  learned 
professions  out  of  the  reach  of  the  main  body  of  the  people 
as  objects  of  rational  ambition,  for  which  they  might  en- 
deavor to  bestow  superior  education  upon  their  children  ;  so 
the  restrictions  and  monopoly  system  shut  them  out  from 
the  various  paths  and  employments  for  which  ingenuity, 
with  ordinary  useful  education,  might  qualify  them.  Edu- 
cation can  never  be  high,  although  it  may  extend  very  wide- 
ly in  an  inferior  state,  in  a  community  under  these  circum- 
stances. 

The  almost  mechanical  arts  of  reading  and  writing  are 
certainly  diffused  very  generally  in  Norway  considering  its 
local  circumstances,  but  there  its  education  stops.  Books 
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are  scarce.  The  means^  of  obtaining  them  in  the  couotry 
are  difficult,  there  being  no  coaches  or  carriers  conveying 
parcels  or  goods  in  all  directions.  The  teachers  themselves 
in  the  country  schools  have  little  opportunity  of  obtaining 
information.  The  plan  also  which  was  unfortunately  adopt- 
ed of  having  one  large  university,  instead  of  two  or  three  in 
different  places,  militates  against  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
in  a  poor  country.  Scotland  had  four  universities  when  her 
population  did  not  greatly  exceed  that  of  Norway  at  pres- 
ent ;  and  all  the  four  probably  cost  the  country  less  in  pro- 
portion to  her  wealth  than  this  one  costs  Norway.  The  in- 
habitants of  great  part  of  the  country,  as  of  the  province  of 
Bergdn  and  of  the  territory  north  of  the  Dovre  Fjeld,  have 
little  benefit  from  a  single  university  situated  at  the  extreme 
verge  almost  of  the  kingdom,  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four 
hundred  miles,  and  in  the  capital  city,  in  which  the  ex- 
pense of  the  students'  living  is  necessarily  high.  The  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  over  a  country  from  siich  a  centre  can- 
not be  rapid.  It  is  not  accessible,  owing  to  the  distance 
and  expense,  to  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  university  on  the  north  side  of  the  Dovre 
Fjeld,  seems  necessary  for  the  general  diffusion  of  educa- 
tion of  a  higher  description  among  the  inhabitants  of  Nor- 
way." 


Art.  IV.— common  SCHOOL  PRIMERS. 

Tow>-'s  SpELLiifG  Book.    Published  by  the  American  Common 

School  Union.   New  York.  1838. 
Pestalozzian  Primer.    Published  bv  John  M.  Keagy,  M.  D. 

1827. 

For  the  Annals  of  Edncatioo. 

When  a  book  has  secured  the  general  commendation  of 
the  press,*  and  has  even  been  recommended  by  a  Common 
School  Convention,  it  may  probably  be  deemed  an  act  of 
presumption  to  question  its  utility  for  the  purpose  designed. 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  this  review  was  written  last  winter,  be- 
fore any  of  the  recent  critieisms  on  Town's  Spelling  Book,  were  psblulied. 
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But  when  the  object  is  not  merely  to  detract  from  its  just 
merits,  but  to  contrast  it  with  one  more  useful,  though  little 
known,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned,  even  by  those  most 
disposed  to  censure  the  step  as  needless  and  uncalled  for. 

Previous  to  my  having  seen  "  Town's  Spelling  Book''  I 
had  formed  a  favorable  impression  respecting  it,  from  the 
recommendations  I  had  seen,  and  procured  it  for  one  of  my 
children.  For  the  elder  I  had  been  using  the  Pestalozzian 
Primer  by  Dr  John  M.  Keagy,  but  not  having  been  able  to 
procure  another  copy,  I  bought  one  of  Town's  for  my 
younger  son,  and  was  so  much  disappointed  in  it,  from  its 
being  so  unfit  for  an  elementary  spelling  book,  that  I  was 
forced  to  lay  it  aside. 

The  Pestalozzian  Primer  is  so  far  superior  in  carrying  out 
the  professed  design  of  Town's,  viz  :  that  of  making  the 
knowledge  of  words  and  the  ideas  they  represent  simulta- 
neous," that  I  was  impressed  with  the  desire  to  make  an  ef- 
fort to  introduce  this  invaluable  Uttle  work  of  Dr  Keagy's  to 
public  notice. 

In  contrasting  the  two  books,  the  first  thing  that  arrests 
'he  attention  is  the  striking  difference  in  their  title  pages. 
Town's  is  verbose,  pretending,  and  deficient  in  that  conden- 
sation and  simplicity  which  should  govern  the  title  of  every 
*work.  Dr  Keagy's  is  as  follows. — **The  Pestalozzian 
Primer :  the  First  Step  in  teaching  children  the  art  of  Read- 
ing and  Thinking."  The  mottos  are  the  following :  "  Train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he 
will  not  depart  from  it." — Solomon, 

Teach  a  child  to  ihinky  give  him  words  by  which  he  may 
retain  and  communicate  his  thoughts,  and  you  will  have 
more  than  half  completed  his  intellectual  education." 

The  above  title  with  the  mottoes  is  in  itself  a  condensed 
exemplification  of  the  whole  philosophy  of  mental  educa- 
tion, and  it  has  all  the  brevity  and  simplicity  of  a  philosophi- 
cal mind.  The  highest  eulogium  that  can  be  passed  upon 
the  Pestalozzian  Primer  is,  that  it  is  truly  what  it  professes 
to  be — the  first  step  in  teaching  children  the  art  of  reading 
and  thinking.  Now,  to  proceed  to  the  contents  of  these 
works.  Upon  an  examination  of  Town's,  the  Jirst  objec- 
tion that  strikes  ua,  is,  that  there  are  not  enough  of  simple 
w#rd8,  and  that  instead  of  limiting  these  most  important,  be- 
cause most  frequently  used  monosyllables  to  three  pages, 
39« 
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they  should  have  occupied  one  half  or  at  least  one  third  of 
the  book.  The  next  is  in  the  early  use  of  words  not  saffi- 
ciently  familiar,  such  as  pica^  dotal,  adit^  umboy  oxttr^  mtr- 
siouy  &c.  in  pages  17,  18  and  20,  some  objectionable  as  be- 
ing used  before  the  minds  of  beginners  are  capable  of  un- 
derstanding them,  and  others  too  little  employed  in  general 
reading  or  conversation  to  be  of  any  advantage  for  a  child 
to  learn. 

On  page  23  the  author  says  in  a  N.  B.,  It  has  been 
thought  advisable  to  omit,  most  of  those  words  which  are  of 
rare  occurrence,  as  well  as  those  which  are  gradually  going 
Out  of  use."  But  surely  this  is  not  the  case,  for  scarcely  a 
column  of  spelling  can  be  selected  which  does  not  contain 
words  liable  to  one  or  other  of  these  objections  ;  for  instance. 

Page.  Pt«e. 

knurl  for  knot,  peptic  for  digestive  52 

crump  for  crooked,  80  madefy  for  moisten,  53 
aqua  for  water,  36  entrepot  for  warehouse, 

nodous  for  knotty,  37  obnubilate, — to  cloud,  66 

nocent  for  guilty,  37  pulchritude  for  beauty,  67 

cryptic  for  hidden,  46  piaculuar  for  atoning,  77 

macula  for  spot,  49  glaucous  for  green,  79 

chafery  for  forge,  49  marmorean,  —  pertaining 

torrefy  for  roast,  50      to  marble,  81 

There  are  also  many  vulgarisms  or  pronunciations,  which 
ought  always  to  be  omitted  in  a  work  intending  to  instruct 
children.  Purity  and  correctness  of  language  are  indispen- 
sable, but  here  we  find  crock  used  as  a  synonym  of  soot,  24, 

Page.  Page. 

swale  for  vale,  24  podge  for  splash  or  pud- 

queri  for  twist,  25      die,  34 

siss  for  hiss,  25  kopple  for  shackle,  47 

screak  for  creak,  25 

In  some  of  the  reading  lessons,  the  want  of  punctuation 
is  certainly  a  defect,  viz  : 

he  is  to  go  on  he  is  to  go  is  ho  to  go  by  me  he  is  to  go  by  me  he  is  to  go  bj 

These  phrases  are  printed  in  one  line  without  points,  capi- 
tal letters,  or  even  a  sufficient  division  by  space.    The  fol- 
lowing also  is  a  bad  arrangement  in  dividing  one  sentence 
Poor  mouse,  puss  will 
Kill  and  eat  you  soon. 
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Here,  a  capital  letter  is  erroneously  used.  These  may 
aeem  trifling  objections,  but  nothing  should  be  thought  tri* 
fling  where  the  proper  education  of  children  is  concerned, 
for  here  trifles  make  up  an  important  total. 

Mr  Town's  Spelling  Book  may  be  advantageously  used  as 
a  book  of  reference  for  higher  classes  in  the  place  of  a  dic- 
tionary, for  which  purpose  it  is  preferable  on  account  of  its 
grouping  and  classification  of  words,  but  not  as  convenient, 
there  being  no  guide  to  find  any  particular  word  by  alpha- 
betical arrangement  ;  but  these  two  advantages  could  not,  in 
all  possibility,  be  united.  For  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
true  meaning  of  words,  there  is  no  plan  more  advantageous 
than  that  pursued  by  Mr  Town,  in  showing  their  derivation 
and  the  meaning  of  their  prefixes  and  suflSxes.  But  this 
exercise  may  do  for  the  higher  classes,  but  is  unsuited  for 
the  ages  in  which  spelling  books  are  used  by  children.  In 
these  columns  there  are  many  words  which  could  be  of  no 
possible  use  to  any  scholar  until  he  enters  upon  the  study 
of  the  sciences  where  they  are  used  ;  such  as 

Page.  Page. 

squamigerous,  bearing  baccivorous,  eating  ber- 

scales,  85      ries,  88 

nuciferous,  bearing  nuts,  85  ophiophagous,  eating 
cauliferous,  bearing  stems,  snakes,  88 

corymbiferous,  producing       calorimeter,  ombrometer, 

fruit  in  clusters,  86      trybometer,  &c. 

No  word  can  be  fully  understood  or  remembered  until  the 
scholar  feels  the  want  of  its  use,  or  is  made  familiar  with  the 
object  that  it  represents  or  the  state  that  it  describes.  The 
knowledge  of  words  should  ever  be  kept  progressive  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  things  signified  by  them,  and  this  the 
author  has  not  sufficiently  considered.  The  same  objection 
applies  to  the  following  words :  "  Photology,  psychology, 
sarcology,  herpetology,  hagiography,"  &c.  What  child 
will  remember  these  words  or  their  meanings  until  he  has 
some  idea  of  the  sciences  of  which  they  treat  ? 

The  professed  object  of  this  book  is  to  impart  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  meaning  of  every  word  that  the  child  learns,  but 
in  this  there  seems  to  be  a  great  failure  from  this  fact  being 
overlooked,  that  all  our  ideas  of  words  throughout  our  lives 
from  infancy  to  manhood,  are  more  generally  formed  from 
their  use  than  their  definition.    An  intelligent  foreigner  once 
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mid  to  me,  ^*  When  I  first  came  to  this  country,  I  attenrpted 
to  learn  your  language  by  studying  the  English  grammar  and 
dictionary.  I  applied  myself  assiduously,  but  made  no  pro- 
gress. I  then  threw  by  my  books  and  went  into  society, 
where  I  soon  understood  what  was  said,  and  quickly  learnt 
to  converse  intelligibly." 

The  system  pursued  by  Mr  Town  with  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  words,  is  no  better,  and  in  fact  does  not  at  all 
difier  from  that  of  our  dictionaries  in  common  use,  where 
one  word  is  defined  by  another,  both  often  equally  obscure 
to  the  learner.  This  work  has  undoubtedly  been  one  of 
great  labor,  and  may  be  found  useful  in  its  place ;  but  it 
shows  an  ignorance  of  the  philosophy  of  the  infant  mind 
and  for  the  younger  classes  should  be  substituted  one  which 
is  better  adapted  to  the  gradual  progress  of  the  dawning 
intellect.  The  application  of  words  either  oral  or  written, 
is  the  surest  means  of  rendering  them  intelligible  ;  the  phi- 
losophy of  a  language,  its  grammar  and  its  dictionary,  must 
be  an  afterwork,  a  later  study. 

In  attempting  to  impart  the  first  rudiments  of  learning  to 
the  infant  mind,  I  soon  felt  a  deficiency  in  most  of  the  books 
used  for  elementary  instruction.  Primer  after  primer  and 
spelling  book  after  spelling  book  were  examined,  but  none 
were  found  that  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  children 
without  continuous  oral  instruction,  until  I  made  use  of  tht 
Pestalozzian  Primer.  This  supplied  in  a  great  degree,  the 
desideratum  for  which  I  had  often  wished.  Previous  to  this, 
I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  explaining  the  words  printed  on 
the  Infant  School  cards,  and  then  applying  them  myself  in 
a  simple  sentence,  or  requiring  my  child  to  do  so,  where  the 
subject  came  within  the  sphere  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
thing  mentioned.  This  was  to  him  a  pleasant  exercise,  and 
one  well  adapted  to  discover  whether  he  understood  the 
word,  and  also  to  impress  it  on  his  memory.  In  Dr  Keagy's 
work  I  found  this  process  so  philosophically  and  systemati- 
cally arranged,  that  I  had  no  farther  trouble,  and  my  little 
pupil  acquired  the  knowledge  of  words  and  their  meanings 
with  ease  and  rapidity.  By  way  of  experiment,  I  gave  him 
a  few  lessons  in  Town's  Spelling  Book,  but  he  said  that  he 
could  not  understand  it.  He  asked  me  which  I  liked  best, 
his  spelling  book  or  his  brother's,  referring  to  Town's.  I 
told  him  I  Uked  his  the  best.    "  I  know  the  reason,  mama," 
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he  said,  brother's  book  has  no  reading  to  tell  you  what  the 
words  mean."  This  simple  remark  from  a  child  not  quite 
six  years  old,  revealed  the  whole  secret  of  the  superiofity  of 
Dr  Keagy's  primer  over  that  of  Mr  Town's.  This  was  the 
result  of  the  child's  own  impression,  for  no  remark  respect- 
ing either  had  been  made  in  his  presence.  This  incident 
may  seem  too  trivial  to  be  related,  but  nothing  should  be 
disregarded  which  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  mind  of  child- 
hood. A  child's  own  evidence  is  the  best  that  can  be  pro- 
cured, respecting  what  is  capable  of  being  understood  by  a 
child.  The  mind  of  infancy  and  childhood  is  still  a  myste- 
ry, and  had  it  been  made  a  subject  of  closer  observation  and 
study,  elementary  books  of  instruction  would  have  been  far 
difierent  from  what  they  are  now,  and  the  gross  empiricism 
which  has  for  so  long  a  period  been  practised  in  education, 
would  have  given  place  to  a  mode  of  treatment  more  en- 
lightened by  science  and  more  conformable  to  the  philosophy 
of  the  mental  faculties. 

The  Pestalozzian  Primer  by  Dr  Keagy  is  written  with 
much  preparatory  knowledge  of  the  science  of  mind  and  is 
conformed  to  his  theory  of  mental  philosophy,  as  far  as  he 
thought  that  existing  prejudices  could  admit,  though  not  as 
closely  as  he  considered  to  be  the  best  method.  It  is  im- 
possible in  this  limited  space  to  give  a  full  idea  of  the  merits 
of  his  little  work  and  of  the  plan  of  teaching  recommend- 
ed by  its  author.  All  that  I  can  hope  is  to  give  but  a  very 
faint  idea  of  its  excellence.  To  be  appreciated,  it  must  be 
teen  and  studied  thoroughly.  Simple  as  its  lessons  are  to 
the  learner,  it  contains  a  depth  of  knowledge  in  its  plans 
and  progressive  arrangements  that  every  teacher  might  study 
with  benefit,  and  if  children  were  taught  out  of  this  primer, 
and  its  designs  and  directions  to  instructors  were  fully  car- 
ried out,  a  child  would  not  only  acquire  the  art  of  reading, 
"  with  the  understanding,"  but  he  would  form  habtts  of 
mind  invaluable  to  him  in  his  future  self-education  and  a 
"  solid  foundation  would  be  laid  for  his  subsequent  acquire- 
ments '  in  the  higher  departments  of  knowledge.  In  en- 
deavoring to  present  this  work  to  notice,  I  feel  my  incapaci- 
ty to  do  full  justice  to  its  merits,  I  will  therefore  only  attempt 
to  give  a  few  specimens  of  its  superior  advantages  in  ena- 
bling children  to  connect  ideas  with  words  and  to  exhibit  it 
merely  as  a  spelling  book.   The  benefits  of  his  plan  of  ele* 
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mentary  education  may  be  pursued  at  another  time.  First 
let  us  examine  his  mode  of  teaching  the  alphabet.  The 
letters  are  given  in  the  order  most  suitable  to  the  easy  ac- 
tion of  the  organs  of  speech,  vowels  and  labials  first,  dental 
and  lingual  letters  next.  ABEIOUYPMDTSZ 
WHLRNFVKGXCYasa  consonant,  and  J  Qt 
are  not  taught  until  the  child  comes  to  words  of  three  let- 
ters because  it  requires  two  letters  to  exemplify  its  sound." 
Each  letter  is  made  a  separate  lesson.  The  child  is  first 
taught  A,  and  then  is  made  to  find  all  the  A's  it  can,  in  or- 
der to  make  it  perfectly  familiar  with  its  shape  and  name. 
Then  it  is  taught  B,  in  the  same  manner,  and  then  in  the  B 
lesson.  The  learner  is  shown  the  combinations  of  A  and  B. 
B-A  ba,  A-B  ab^  As  soon  as  these  are  spelled  several  times, 
it  is  made  to  sound  ba  and  ab  at  sight,  without  naming  a 
letter.  When  this  is  done  often  enough  to  fix  the  reading 
of  it  in  the  mind,  he  is  then  required  to  spell  the  words  oflf 
the  book.  Dr  K.  says,  "  learning  to  read  at  this  early  stage 
is  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  a  child,  as  it  enables  him  to 
sound  the  combination  of  letters  at  a  glance,  and  makes 
reading  a  simple  and  easy  business  to  him.''  In  order  to 
make  a  variety  and  to  arrest  the  child's  attention,  he  is  ask- 
ed what  combination  sounds  ba,  what  ab,  &c.  When  the 
pupil  comes  to  the  S  lesson,  the  preceding  letters  with  their 
combinations  enable  him  to  read  such  lessons  as  these  :  By 
it,  it  is  up,  so  am  I,  &c.,  in  which  not  one  letter  is  antici- 
pated. Thus  it  proceeds  to  the  letter  J,  and  to  each  of 
these  lessons  is  affixed  an  oral  lesson  to  unfold  their  thinking 
powers,  and  to  teach  him  to  describe  objects  by  analysis  and 
generalization.  All  the  reading  lessons  as  they  proceed,  are 
made  up  of  the  words  previously  learned,  not  a  single  word 
is  anticipated. 

The  third  section  contains  words  spelled  which  have 
meanings,  and  here  every  word  is  required  to  be  orally  ex- 
plained by  the  teacher,  if  it  be  not  already  understood  by 
the  child,  questions  are  asked  on  the  word  and  minute  direc- 
tions are  ^iven  as  to  the  kind  of  questions  which  the  child 
is  required  to  answer,  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  word, 
and  the  thing,  state  or  action  signified  by  it.  The  teacher 
is  requested  to  give  orally  all  the  derivations  formed  from 
the  words  as  a  preparatory  step  to  words  of  two  or  more 
syllables.    To  these  columns  of  words  tliat  have  distinct 
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meanings,  are  added  reading  lessons  in  which  every  word 
q)elled  is  applied  in  a  phrase  simple  and  easily  understood, 
in  which  there  i*  not  a  nngle  word  that  has  not  been  made 
already  familiar  to  the  child.  Words  of  one  syllable  all  of 
them  sufficiently  simple  to  be  brought  within  the  under- 
standing of  a  child  occupy  more  than  one  half  the  book. 

There  is  no  system  better  adapted  to -the  infant  mind  than 
oral  instruction  made  suitable  to  its  wants  and  capacities. 
The  child's  intellect  should  be  attentively  studied  and  in  all 
that  we  teach,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  progress 
with  the  gradual  progress  of  the  mind.  But  as  teachers  can- 
not yet  be  procured  who  are  willing  to  undertake  the  labor, 
all  that  can  be  done  is  to  find  books  as  nearly  allied  to  oral 
instruction  as  we  can.  The  habit  of  looking  at  "  printed 
words  or  visible  language  without  thinking,"  is  fraught  with 
the  most  ruinous  consequences  to  the  mind.  And  as  Dr 
Keagy  observes,  spelling  books  as  they  are  usually  con- 
structed and  used  have  for  more  than  a  century  past  been 
the  greatest  barrier  to  intellectual  improvement."  But  in 
his  excellent  work  we  have  the  best  substitute  for  a  judicious 
end  thoroughly  educated  teacher  that  can  be  obtained.  And 
if  it  were  only  better  known,  it  would  soon  maintain  that 
place  in  all  our  academies  and  common  schools  that  has  so 
Jong  been  filled  by  others  so  £ur  inferior.       A  Mother. 


Art.  v.— AMERICAN  EDUCATION. 

American  Education.  By  Rev.  Benjamin  O.  Peers.  New  York: 
John  S.  Taylor. 

For  the  Annali  of  Edacatioo. 

It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  make  an  analysis  of  this 
volume,  or  criticise  any  of  the  positions  taken  in  it.  This 
we  may  do  hereafter,  remarking  however,  as  we  pass,  that 
the  views  of  the  author  are  evidently  the  result  of  mature 
reflection,  and  merit  the  serious  attention  of  all  the  friends 
of  American  education.  We  trust  the  volume  will  be  ex- 
tensively read.    It  can  hardly  fail  to  be  extensively  useful. 

We  choose  rather,  now  to  offer  some  suggestions  touching 
the  true  uses  and  necessities  of  Common  Schools  in  our 
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country,  and  the  position  they  ought  to  hold  in  a  system  o 
American  education.  Undoubtedly,  common  schools,  which 
have  heretofore  been  much  neglected,  are  now  beginning  to 
absorb,  if  possible,  almost  the  whole  of  public  attention  ;  and 
there  is  danger  lest  those  who  frame  systems  of  education 
to  be  adopted  by  our  several  States,  shall  imagine  their  work 
is  done  if  they  have  provided  the  means  of  elementary  in- 
struction for  the  majority  of  our  population.  The  common 
school  system,  however  complete  in  itself  it  may  be,  is  by 
no  means  independent,  and  will  not  work  alone.  The  ma- 
chinery will  not  move  orderly,  till  an  impulse  is  given  from 
above  as  well  as  from  below. 

Of  the  importance  of  popular  education,  and  we  mean 
by  that  phrase,  the  education  of  all  the  people,  we  need  not 
speak.  It  is  evidently  necessary  to  our  political  well  being, 
and  therefore  what  every  class  of  men  may  justly  claim  at 
the  hands  of  government,  that  all  shall  receive  that  anuNint 
and  kind  of  instruction  which  will  fit  them  for  the  intelli- 
gent discharge  of  all  their  duties  to  the  State.  The  com- 
munity may  with  no  more  justice  complain  of  lawless  and 
disorderly  citizens,  if  it  has  not  given  them  the  means  of 
becoming  intelligent  and  virtuous,  than  may  the  father  of  an 
ill-trained  and  misgoverned  family,  if  his  sons  are  rebellious 
and  his  daughters  a  shame  to  him.  If  it  be  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  provide  education  for  one  class  of  citizens,  it  is  in 
like  manner  her  duty  to  provide  education  for  all  who  are 
to  bear  any  office,  or  discharge  any  trust  under  her,  and  use- 
ful to  her.  Yet  we  in  this  count^  have  given  to  popular 
education,"  the  meaning  of  only  Common  School  educa- 
tion." Let  us  see  then,  how  far  this  Common  School  edu- 
cation extends,  who  enjoys  it,  in  what  degree  it  meets  all 
the  necessities  of  the  State,  and  how  far  the  adoption  and 
execution  of  such  a  scheme  is  a  discharge  of  all  the  duties 
of  the  State. 

And,  first,  as  to  the  extent  of  this  education.  The  Umits 
are  not  yet  well  defined,  even,  we  believe,  in  the  minds  of 
its  most  judicious  advocates  and  friends.  There  is  how- 
ever a  tendency,  very  observable,  to  include  a  great  variety 
of  studies,  and  to  push  the  amount  of  attainment  far  beyond 
any  mark  heretofore  conceived.  We  judge,  however,  that 
it  will  prove  unwise  to  attempt  to  provide  any  kind  or  de- 
gree of  education  for  any  class  or  classes  of  men  which  w9l 
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reach  fkr  beyond  the  true  duties  of  their  sphere.  In  this, 
9B  in  ewery  other  department  of  political  economy,  govem- 
ments  mast  learn  to  regulate  the  supply  to  what  is  nearly  the 
actual  demand.  No  system  of  common  education,  however 
lofty  its  aims  or  costly  its  arrangements,  can  ever  raise  the 
body  of  any  nation  to  that  degree  of  knowledge  and  culti- 
vation, that  will  enable  them  to  discharge  to  the  full,  the  du- 
ties which  the  theory  of  our  government  imposes  on  its  citi- 
zen. They  may  be  trained  to  such  a  degree  of  wisdom  and 
virtue  as  wisely  to  select  and  to  control  the  depositories  of 
power.  But  never  will  they  be  raised  high  enough  to  ena- 
ble every  man  to  form  a  right  and  well  grounded  judgment 
on  many  momentous,  yet  perplexed  topics  of  public  afiairs. 
How  can  men,  to  whom  the  daily  business  of  life  is  and 
must  be  all  engrossing,  judge  of  complicated  subjects,  the 
tariff  for  example,  which  require  for  a  just  investigation  of 
them,  the  widest  view  of  principles,  and  an  infinity  of  mi- 
nute discussions  ? 

Oar  object  is  not  to  find  fault  with  those  who  would  en- 
large the  scope  of  the  common  mind,  or  multiply  its  know- 
ledge, but  to  affirm  our  conviction  that  the  Common  School 
system,  however  wisely  planned  and  working  however  well, 
cannot  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  furnish  the  means  and  ma- 
terials which  shdil  enable  all  her  citizens  to  discharge  all 
their  duties. 

Touching  the  persons  who  enjoy  its  advantages.  They 
are  those  who  must  need  its  influences,  in  whose  happiness 
lies  the  happiness  of  the  state,  the  moment  and  the  balance 
of  the  whole.  Yet  not  all  of  them  are  to  be  learned  and 
wise.  It  is  enough  if  in  the  honesty  of  a  good  conscience, 
and  the  quietness  of  a  peaceful  happiness,  tney  pass  through 
life  receiving  and  doing  good.  Those  who  are  to  occupy 
the  places  of  honor,  and  have  the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  in 
whom,  after  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
ople,  resides  the  real  and  the  actual  supremacy,  as  they 
ve  a  different  lot  and  other  duties,  need  a  different  and 
superior  training.  If  the  State  needs  other  services  than 
can  be  rendered  by  the  average  mind  and  cultivation  of  its 
citizens,  it  were  no  difficult  or  obscure  process  of  reasoning 
by  which  we  infer,  that  the  State  is  bound  to  seek  out  that 
better  mind,  and  provide  for  that  higher  cultivation.  We 
would  not  be  understood  to  undervalue  ooounon  schools,  or 
40 
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to  doubt  the  propriety  of  any  measures  adopted  or  proposed 
respecting  them.  But  to  suggest  to  those  most  engaged  in 
these  matters,  that  it  may  be  well,  now,  in  the  outset  of  their 
efforts,  to  survey  accurately  the  whole  ground,  and  form 
their  schemes  with  regard  to  all  the  wants  not  only  of  the 
people  but  of  the  Commonwealth, — ^that  Common  Schools 
are  only  the  ground  plan  and  foundation  of  a  wise  and  gen- 
eral system ;  and  it  were  not  well  to  lay  the  foundatioos 
without  some  clear  notions  of  what  the  superstructure  is 
to  be  ; — that  if  no  regard  is  had  to  the  condition  present 
and  prospective  of  other  means  and  institutions  of  learning, 
some  steps  now  taken  must  be  retraced,  or  the  haroKxiy  of 
the  whole  system  be  impaired ; — in  short,  that  it  is  more 
easy,  more  economical,  more  wise,  to  arrange  the  parts  of  a 
scheme  of  universal  education  with  reference  to  each  other 
and  the  whole,  there  to  create  each  separately,  and  then  re- 
duce or  swell  it  as  unforeseen  exigencies  may  require. 

We  purpose,  if  we  are  allowed,  to  examine  in  another  ar- 
ticle, the  expediency  of  bringing  all  means  of  instruction  in 
the  State  under  the  control  or  at  least  supervision  of  the 
State.  H.  M. 


MISCELLANIES. 


American  Institute  or  instruction. 

The  teDth  Annual  Session  of  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction," was  begun  in  this  town  on  Thursday,  August  S5,  the 
first  roeetinff  being  held  in  the  Town  Hall  at  8  1  o'clock,  A.  M. 
The  Hon.  Wm.  B.  Calhoun,  President  of  the  Associatioo,  occu- 
pied the  chair.  After  the  proceedings  of  the  last  annual  meeting 
nad  been  read  by  the  Secretary,  Thomas  Gushing,  Jr.,  the  usual  pre- 
liminary business  was  transacted.  A  Comnuttee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Emerson,  Dillaway  and  Mann,  was  appointed  to  wait  up> 
on  Noah  Webster,  and  invite  him  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Institute,  and  participate  in  its  proccedinjra.  Subsequently,  this  com- 
mittee reported  that  Dr  Webster  had  left  town,  before  they  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  presenting  to  him  the  proposed  invitation.  On 
motion  of  Mr  Emerson,  the  Institution  passed  a  unaoimoua  vote, 
constituting  Dr  Webster  an  honorary  membtr  of  the  Association. 

At  10  o'clock,  the  Institute  adjourned  to  Rev.  Mr  Peabodv^ 
church.  After  the  meeting  had  been  opened  with  prayer,  by  Mr 
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Peabody,  the  introductory  lecture  was  delivered  by  Robert  Rantoul, 
Jr.  In  relation  to  this  lecture,  we  adopt  the  following  remarks  from 
the  Republican : 

«  Mr  RantouFs  discourse  was  very  able  and  very  lucid.  The 
leadine  topic  was  the  importance  of  an  improved  and  thorough  sys- 
tem of  common  school  education.  He  regarded  this  as  indispensa- 
ble to  the  success  of  the  political  experiment,  which  the  United 
States  have  entered  upon— the  establishment  of  a  model  govern- 
ment for  the  world. — Such  a  system  of  universal  education  was  the 
rneans  by  which  the  many,  who  had  wrested  the  power  from  the 
few,  could  build  np  a  government  for  their  own  benefit.  The  na- 
tional morality,  which  would  be  the  result  of  such  a  system,  would 
sustain  and  fortify  such  a  government.  He  alluded  to  the  move- 
ment which  is  every  where  going  on  in  favor  of  diffused  intelligence 
and  virtue,  and  of  course  of  freedom.  Our  school  system  needed, 
be  said,  great  improvement. — The  standard  of  education  must  be 
raised ;  and  all  must  be  taught  largely  and  extensively  whatever  is 
necessary  to  a  knowledge  of  their  rights  and  duties,  and  conducive 
to  the  amelioration  of  their  condition.  All  power  belonged  to  the 
people ;  and  the  people  must  be  intelligent  and  virtuous.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers, 
and  asked  for  them  the  encouragement  and  aid  of  the  community, 
towards  the  maturing  of  this  experiment. — The  address  contained 
a  large  amount  of  details  and  statistics  and  other  views,  of  which 
the  above  is  an  outline,  all  of  which  were  expressed  with  great  clear- 
ness and  evidently  interested  a  large  and  attentive  audience." 

The  Institute  met  in  the  afternoon  at  3  o'clock  in  the  Town 
Hall,  where  after  the  transaction  of  business,  at  8  o'clock,  a  lecture 
was  delivered  by  Mr  Fuller,  of  Providence,  on  **<Ae  lue  oflibrariei 
in  common  sehoolsy^  and  other  topics  connected  with  this  subject. 
This  lecture  was  delivered  in  place  of  an  expected  lecture  from  Mr 
Hitchcock  of  Andover,  who  was  detained  at  home  by  sickness — 
the  only  appointment  that  has  failed  during  the  session  of  the  insti- 
tute. 

After  this  lecture,  the  Institute  had  a  short  recess,  and  then  as- 
sembled again  at  Mr  Peabody's  church,  where  a  lecture  was  deliv- 
ered by  Dr  Metcalf  of  Mendon,  on  physical  education,  particularly 
in  reference  to  the  functions  of  the  skin.  This  lecture  was  full  of 
interesting  and  instructive  remarks  of  a  direct  practical  character  in 
relation  to  the  physical  training  of  children.  His  admonitory  appeals 
to  females  on  the  injurious  and  fatal  tendencies  of  certain  modes  of 
dress  were  peculiarly  striking  and  impressive,  and  we  hope  will  not 
be  unheeded  by  the  fair  portion  of  his  hearers.  There  are  facts 
enough  on  this  subject,  one  would  suppose,  of  such  a  startling  char- 
acter as  to  compel  the  tyranny  of  fashion  to  yield  to  the  imperious 
demands  of  health. 

In  the  evening  of  Thursday,  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  was  held  in 
the  town  hall  for  discussion,  in  which  all  were  invited  to  participate. 
The  subject  of  Normal  Schools  was  introduced  by  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  approving  of  their  estab- 
lishment ;  and  the  consideration  of  the  same  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  evening.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Messrs  Thayer,  Car- 
ter and  Emerson  of  Boetoo,  Mr  Pettei  of  Brookline,  Mr  Mack  of 
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Cambridge,  Mr  Greeoleaf  of  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.),  Mr  Jamea  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Dr  Osgood,  and  Mr  Mann.  After  a  full  diacueaion  of  the 
advantages  of  such  institutions  and  the  objectiona  urged  againit 
them,  the  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  apparently  unanimoos. 

On  Friday  morning  at  8  o'clock,  the  Institute  met  at  Mr  Peabody'n 
church.  An  interesting  letter  was  read  from  Rev.  Elipha  White  of 
John's  Island,  S.  C.  apologizing  for  his  non-attendance.  After  the 
transaction  of  business,  at  9  o'clock,  a  lecture  waa  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  Emerson  Davis,  of  Westfield,  on  the  mind,  and  the  mode9  of 
developing  iti  poioers — replete  with  sound  practical  instruction  to 
parents,  teachers,  and  all  educators  of  youth. 

After  a  short  recess  a  lecture  was  delivered  at  11  o'clock,  by  Mr 
L.  B.  Lincoln  of  Deerfield,  on  the  meam  and  benefits  of  ettlttvatimg 
classical  taste  in  our  common  schools.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture  Mr 
Thayer,  of  Boston,  made  a  few  remarks  on  one  topic  of  the  lecture, 
viz  : — the  planting  of  shade  trees  around  school  houaea.  He  aakl 
that  in  passing  from  Worcester  to  Springfield,  he  was  struck  with 
the  cheerless  appearance  in  this  respect  of  the  school  houses  by  the 
way.  A  deficiencv  which  could  be  so  easily  supplied,  ought  not,  he 
said,  to  be  suffered  to  remain;  and  he  earnestly  urged  upon  parents, 
school  committees,  &c.  the  importance  of  promptly,  attending  to  this 
subject,  both  as  a  matter  of  taste,  and  of  comfort  to  the  pupils. 

The  Institute  met  again  in  the  afternoon  at  3  o'clock,  in  the  same 
place,  when  the  officers  for- the  year  were  chosen.  The  Hon.  Wm. 
B.  Calhoun  was  re-elected  President. 

At  3  o'clock  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Milea  of  Low- 
ell,  on  ^^Naltaral  Theology  as  a  study  in  our  schools," 

Resolutions  were  offered  by  Mr  Thayer,  expressive  of  sentiments 
j(  condolence  and  respect  in  reference  to  the  late  Mr  Bailey,  who 


the  original  founders  of  the  Institute,  and  who  for  many  years  was 
an  eminent  teacher  of  youth  in  Boston.  After  a  few  remarks  from 
Mr  Thayer  and  others,  the  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

In  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  Institute  held  a  meeting  for  extem- 
poraneous discussion.  The  subject  proposed  was,  tH  best  modes 
of  remedying  existing  defects  in  reading  and  spelling  in  the  com- 
munity,** The  subject  was  thoroughly  considered,  and  the  different 
modes  adopted  by  different  teachers  were  exhibited  and  compared. 
A  large  number  of  gentlemen  took  part  in  the  discussion,  among 
whom  were  Mr  Greenleaf,  Mr  Pettes,  Prof.  Stowe,  Mr  Mann,  Mr 
Thayer,  and  Rev.  D.  Clarke. 

On  Saturday  morning,  at  8  1-2  o'clock,  the  Institute  met  at  Mr 
Peabody's  church.  After  the  transaction  of  business,  a  lecture  waa 
delivered  at  9  o'clock,  by  Thomas  Cushing  Jr.  on  "  the  division  of 
labor  in  the  business  of  instruction,**  After  the  lecture,  remarks 
were  made  on  the  subject,  by  Messrs.  Pettes,  Greenleaf  and  Mann. 
Mr  Mann  said  that  it  was  of  great  importance  that  such  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  in  our  schools  as  to  effect  a  separation  of  the 
younger  from  the  older  pupils,  on  account  particularly  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  discipline,  as  well  as  of  instruction,  applicable  to  the 
respective  classes.  The  law  relating  to  the  Union  of  school  districts, 
he  said,  was  apecially  designed  for  this  purpose. 

The  loatitnta  had  then  a  short  receaa  aad  at  II  o*ekM»k  a  lecliim 
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was  delivered  by  David  Mack  of  Cambrid^,  on  the  impwrUmce  of 
mn  adaptaUon  hy  teaehen  of  their  imtrudions  to  ike  progress  and  ex-  ^ 
igencies  of  society . 

The  In8titute  met  agaio  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  and  at  8 
o'clock  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr  6.  F.  Thayer  of  Boston,  on 
Courtesy  or  good  breedings  as  it  should  be  ineukated  and  practised 
in  our  schools,  and  carried  out  in  the  common  intercourse  of  society 
— a  subject  which  has  been  too  much  overlooked  and  neglected  by 
teachers  and  others,  from  a  mistaken  notion  that  it  is  of  little  import 
tance.  The  rules  and  principles  of  courtesy  laid  down  bv  the  lec- 
turer, if  more  generally  adopted  and  acted  upon,  would  add  much  to 
the  enjoyments  and  smoothness  of  social  life.  The  lecture  was  fol-* 
lowed  by  an  interesting  discussion,  in  which  Prof.  Stowe,  Mr  Mann, 
Mr  Pettes,  Mr  Greenleaf,  and  Mr  Emerson  took  part. 

On  Monday  morning,  August  26,  the  Institute  met  again  at  Mr 
Peabody's  church  for  business,  and  at  10  o'clock  adjourn^  to  attend 
the  Common  School  Convention  of  the  County. 

In  the  evening  of  Monday,  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  was  held  at 
Mr  Peabody's  Church,  when  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Prof.  Stowe, 
on  the  reading  and  study  of  the  Bibles  as  a  means  of  moral  and  intel- 
leetual  improvement. 

On  Tuesday  morning  at  9  o'clock,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by 
Alexander  H.  Everett,  on  the  Progress  of  moral  science  and  its  prac- 
tical application  to  the  concerns  of  common  Ufe  during  the  last  three 
or  four  centuries. 

After  a  short  recess,  at  1 1  o'clock,  the  last  lecture  was  delivered 
by  T.  P.  Rodman  of  Providence,  on  the  imvortance  of  a  loffc  of  leartk' 
tfir  for  its  otrn  saJce,  in  reference  to  inteuectual  advancement. 

With  this  lecture  the  literary  exercises  of  the  institute  were  closed 
— and  after  passinff  a  few  resolutions  the  meeting  was  dissolved. 

The  lectures  and  discussions  of  the  Institute  have  been  fully  at- 
tended, and  the  interest  of  the  occasion  well  sustained  throughout ; 
and  our  citizens  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  those  gentlemen,  who 
have  gratuitously  afforded  them  the  rich  intellectual  treat  with  which 
they  have  been  favored  the  past  week. — Spriv^;field  Gazette, 
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The  LirK  of  Hatdh,  in  a  series  of  letters  written  at  Vienna  ;  fol- 
lowed by  the  life  of  Mozart,  with  observations  on  Metastasio,  and 
on  the  present  state  of  Music  in  France  and  Italy,  Translated 
from  the  French  of  S.  A.  C.  Bombet ;  With  notes  by  William 
Gardiner,  author  of  **the  Music  of  Nature."  Boston :  J.  H.  Wil- 
liams &  R.  B.  Carter.  Philadelphia:  Thomas,  Cowperthwait, 
&  Co.  1839. 

The  American  publishers,"  (say  they  in  their  preface,)  here- 
with prewnt  the  pablio  with  a  work,  in  whieh,'&c«  the  general  reader 
40* 
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will  find  a  Tariety  of  anecdote,  and  an  elegance  of  criucisniy  on  all 
subjects  connected  with  the  fine  arts,  which  can  scarcely  fail  to 
gratify  him." 

The  paragraph  here  cited  gives  a  much  more  accurate  notion  of 
the  character  of  the  first  two-thirds  of  this  volume,  than  the  title  of 
'Life  of  Haydn'  by  which  the  writer  has  seen  fit  to  designate  it.  It 
is  in  truth  made  up  of  a  variety  of  anecdote  and  criticism,  on  all 
subjeeU  eonneeted  fjoith  the  fine  arts;  and  the  criticism,  for  aught  we 
know,  may  be  gratifying  to  the  general  reader,  if  by  this  epithet  it 
is  intended  to  denote  one  whose  reading,  to  be  palatable,  must  com- 
prise not  only  a  variety  but  a  constant  shifting  of  topics.  We  are 
here  furnished  with  an  extended  list  of  names  of  musical  composers, 
with  frequent  extracts  from  the  words  set  to  their  music,  with  com- 
ments and  critical  remarks  upon  the  compositions,  and  with  discur- 
sive observations  upon  arts  and  artists  generally  ;  in  short,  with  an 
oUapodrida,  in  which,  incidents  in  Haydn's  life,  and  matters  relating 
to  him,  are  indeed  interspersed  in  greater  abundance  than  any  other 
separate  ingredients,  but  not  in  such  proportion  to  the  whole  as  to 
fix  the  character  and  name  of  the  mess. 

Yet  there  are  found  here  some  facts  in  relation  to  this  distinguished 
composer,  which  if  stripped  of  extraneous  tinsel,  and  compressed 
into  one  fourth  of  their  present  space,  would  interest  not  only  the 
general  reader,  but  even  one  so  particular  as  to  select  books  from 
which  something  useful  may  bo  gathered.  Perhaps  the  desultory 
character  of  the  so-called  <  Life '  may  be  partly  accounted  for  from 
the  fact  that  it  appears  in  the  form  of  'Letters' :  at  any  rate  the  title 
'  is  a  misnomer ;  and  M.  Bombet  seems  to  have  written  for  a  class  of 
readers  who  would  accomplish  themselves  in  the  small  talk  of  Music; 
and  who  desire  a  simplified  mode  of  attaining  the  reputation  of  con- 
noisseurship. 

Of  the  Life  of  Mozart,  M.  Bombet  says  in  an  introductory  letter, 
I  have  enquired  for  the  best  memoir  of  that  celebrated  man,  and 
have  had  the  patience  to  translate  for  you  [from  the  German,]  the 
biographical  notice  published  by  M.  Schlictegroll.   Excuse  its  sim- 
plicity." 

Had  the  writer  apologized  for  his  own  diffuseness,  instead  of  the 
simplicity  of  M.  Schlictegroll,  he  would  have  shown  a  much  juster 
notion  of  the  proper  end  and  character  of  biography.  This  memoir 
is  to  the  point  without  being  dry,  and  condensed  without  being  mea- 
gre. The  prominent  incidents  in  the  life  of  Mozart,  and  the  analysis 
of  his  celebrated  compositions,  with  the  critical  observations  upon 
them,  are  given  in  an  order  and  manner  calculated  to  interest  not 
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ooly  the  amateur  in  Music,  bat  also  the  philosophical  inqoirer,  who 
wishes  to  observe  the  deTelopmeut  of  genius  in  the  department  of 
Music. 

We  think  there  is  a  popular  sentiment,  that  genius  in  Music  Is 
more  a  matter  of  gift  or  intuition,  than,  for  example,  in  Mechanics 
or  Oratory ;  but  we  gather  from  this  memoir,  that  notwithstanding 
that  Mozart,  at  a  very  early  age,  discovered  a  remarkable  sensitive- 
ness to  sweet  sounds,  and  a  quick  perception  of  concords  and  discords, 
yet  his  assiduous  study,  commenced  almost  in  infancy,  is  evidenoo 
that  his  gifts  were  supported  by  great  aeqwrements. 

To  be  a  composer  requires  powers  of  a  much  higher  order  than  to 
be  a  performer,  however  excellent,  of  other  men's  compositions. 
Self-evident  as  this  remark  may  seem,  it  is  yet  true,  that  a  majority 
of  the  lovers  of  Music  accord  a  very  disproportionate  share  of  credit 
and  praise  to  men  who  merely  read  upon  irutrumetUs  the  ideas  of 
the  composer.  To  do  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  be  a  musical  eloeu* 
Honisty  and  the  performer  who  does  it  well  receives  ft*om  an  undis- 
criminating  popular  audience  much  of  the  applause,  which,  in  other 
departments  of  science  and  art,  is  given  only  to  original  invention. 
Perhaps  even  Mozart  acquired  greater  celebrity  by  the  facility  with 
which  he  read  difficult  pieces  at  sight,  than  by  his  powers  of  com- 
position. The  performer  lives  only  for  his  cotemporaries  ;  the 
composer  for  them  and  for  posterity. 

The  Notes  to  this  volume,  by  the  author  of  **the  Music  of  Nature,'* 
lead  us  to  regret,  that,  so  far  as  the  Life  of  Haydn  is  concerned,  Mr 
Gardiner  did  not  appear  as  author  instead  of  annotator.  C. 

Thietckn  Historical  Discourses,  on  the  completion  of  two  hun- 
dred years  from  the  beginning  of  the  First  Church  in  New  Haven, 
with  an  appendix.  By  Leonard  Bacon,  Pastor  of  the  First  Church 
in  New  Haven,  pp.  400.  8vo.  New  Haven :  Dunie  &  Peck.  1839. 

These  discourses  are  written  with  great  vigor,  and  indicate  very 
pains-taking  and  accurate  research.  They  do  not  contain  a  minute 
narrative  of  particular  facts,  yet  the  narrative  is  continuous,  and  ii 
a  clear  historical  development  of  the  principles  on  which  the  con- 
stitution of  church  and  state,  in  the  New  Haven  Colony  was  estab- 
lished. While  the  civil  history  of  the  Colony  is  not  neglected,  the 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  history  receive  a  larger  share  of  the  au- 
thor's attention.  The  character  and  conduct  of  the  Fathers  of  New 
Haven,  in  these  respects,  are  truly  stated  and  ably  vindicated.  That 
character  well  merits  the  admiration  of  their  posterity,  and  the  vol- 
nme  which  contains  their  memorial  deaerves  a  hearty  welcome  Arom 
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us  of  these  dajB.  We  owe  them  reverence,  not  onljr  as  the  young 
to  the  old.  They  were  men  of  resolute  purpose,  of  true  devotion, 
of  far-seeing  wisdom.  Their  spirit  was  noble  and  pure,  their  acts 
and  counsels  were  prudent  and  godly. 

How  far  truth  surpasses  fiction  !  Measured  by  just  principles  of 
judgment  how  immeasurably  inferior  have  been  Theseus,  Romulus, 
and  all  fabled  founders  of  commonwealths,  to  John  Davenport  and 
Theophilus  Eaton !  Like  Moses  and  Aaron,  they  led  the  people  of 
God  to  a  strange  land,  and  in  the  written  word  found  a  brighter  light 
than  the  "  pillar  of  fire  "  which  guided  them.  Unlike  heroes  of 
earthly  mould,  tliey  cared  first  for  the  church,  and  framed  their  civil 
state  for  the  security  and  the  prosperity  of  the  church.  In  their 
view  the  State  was  the  scaffolding  only  which  upheld  the  beautiful 
Temple.  Hence  their  thoughts  and  their  life  were  not  those  of  or- 
dinary men.  We  owe  them  affectionate  gratitude  and  a  reverent 
imitation. 

The  work  could  not  have  been  executed  by  an  abler  hand.  Mr 
Bacon's  position  has  given  him  command  of  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion, and  naturally  awakened  a  lively  interest  in  his  subject.  His 
style,  always  clear,  nervous,  and  emphatic,  is  often  eloquent.  The 
vindication  of  the  Puritans,  at  the  close  of  the  second  Lecture,  is  a 
specimen  of  genuine  manly  eloquence.  Mr  Bacon  can  well  appre- 
ciate and  fully  sympathize  with  them. 

Prefixed  to  the  Volume  are  authentic  portraits  of  Davenport, 
Pierpont,  Whittlesey  and  Dana,  pastors  of  the  First  Church  in  New 
Haven.  The  appendix,  which  is  of  more  than  a  hundred  pages,  is 
filled  with  learned  and  minute  information,  and  more  extended  dis- 
cussions of  some  points  than  would  have  been  suitable  in  the  text. 

Da.  Anderson's  Address,  Delivered  in  South  Hadley,  Mass.  July 
24,  1839,  at  the  Second  Anniversary  of  the  Mount  Holyoke 
Female  Seminarv.  By  Rufus  Anderson,  D.  D.  Published  by 
request  of  the  Trustees,  pp.34.  Boston:  Printed  by  Perkins 
&  Marvin.  1889. 

A  very  valuable  Address,  cautious,  clear  and  discriminating.  The 
Author  has  looked  coolly,  yet  with  much  interest,  on  the  progress  of 
Female  Education,  and  has  given  here  the  results  of  extensive  and 
accurate  observation,  and  with  clear  foresight  and  a  calm  judgment. 
We  are  disposed  to  differ  with  him  in  only  one  material  point.  He 
says  :  — 

<<The  tiUimate  object  of  all  education  should  be  usefulness.  Or, 
to  give  the  same  idea  a  religious  expression,  it  shoukl  he  the  glonv 
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of  God .  We  should  prepare  ourselves  for  action,  that  we  may  do  the 
greatest  amount  of  good.  I  doubt  whether  it  be  right,  under  the 
gospel  dispensation,  to  make  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  an  ultimate 
end,  or  otherwise  than  a  means  of  usefulness.  This  view  opposes 
the  selfidh  principles.  It  recognizes  our  relations  and  obligations. 
It  assumes  that  we  are  social  beings,  and  bound  to  lead  active  and 
useful  lives  to  the  extent  of  our  opportunities  and  capacities.  It  ac^ 
knowledges  the  great  law  of  social  life,  requiring  us  to  do  to  others 
88  we  would  that  others  should  do  to  us,  and  owns  the  vast  claims 
«  upon  us  of  the  wide  world  and  of  future  ages. 

I  am  aware  some  will  object  to  this  view,  as  carrying  the  matter 
too  far.  They  would  have  us  frame  our  theory  on  the  ground  that 
man  is  a  being,  as  well  as  an  agent;  that,  as  he  himself  is  a  part  of 
the  intelligent  universe,  such  extreme  disinterestedness  cannot  be 
binding  upon  him  ;  and  that  he  may  lawfully  pursue  and  treasure 
up  whatever  is  lovely  and  of  good  report,  because  the  mere  posses- 
sion of  such  things  is  a  virtue,  raiding  the  possessor  on  the  scale  of 
excellence,  and  approximating  him  to  the  Deity. 

But  the  principle,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  this,  namely,  that 
something  terminating  in  self,  something  short  of  our  influence  in 
the  kingdom  of  God,  may  be  the  proper  ultimate  end  of  our  pursuits, 
has  been  the  cause  of  vast  and  lamentable  waste  of  mind.  It  is  on 
this  ground — making  the  most  charitable  supposition — that  the  in- 
tellectual epicure,  the  gormandizer  in  literature  and  science,  quiets 
himself,  while  his  activity  and  influence  bear  no  proportion  to  his 
reading,  study,  and  acquisitions — his  mind  like  the  lion's  den  in  the 
fable,  where  the  footsteps  were  all  one  way,  and  he  a  drone  in  the 
communitv.  Bis  approximation  towards  the  Deity,  if  there  reallv  Is 
any,  is  only  in  respect  to  the  number  of  his  ideas ;  for  he  is  as  des- 
titute of  benevolence,  as  selfish,  as  he  is  learned.  It  is  on  similar 
grounds  that  the  religious  epicure  quiets  his  conscience.  His  whole 
energies  are  employed  and  consumed  in  the  acquisition  of  religious 
knowledge,  in  the  miserly  accumulation  and  hoarding  of  which  he 
feels  that  there  is'  no  sin.  What  the  other  was  in  literature  and 
science,  he  is  in  religion.  The  object  of  all  his  acquisitions  termi- 
nates in  self^  without  a  particle  of  benevolence.  The  best  that  can 
be  said  of  him  is,  that  his  selfishness  has  taken  the  direction  of  re- 
ligion. 

The  truth  is,  God  has  placed  us  here  to  do  good.  This  is  obvious 
whichever  way  we  turn  our  eyes.  And  he  has  made  the  exercise 
of  our  powers  the  best  method  of  strengthening  them,  and  the  use  of 
our  knowledge  the  most  effectual  means  of  giving  it  increase  and 
value.  It  is  thus  we  acquire  experience,  the  only  experience  de- 
serving the  name  of  wisdom.  It  is  thus  we  make  the  most  progress 
in  discovering  the  relations  of  things,  aAer  we  have  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  things  themselves.  It  is  thus  we  learn  the  power 
there  is  in  knowledge,  and  bow  to  use  that  power  to  advantage.  It  is 
thus  we  marshal  our  acquisitions  under  principles,  and  render  them 
permanent  and  eflirient  in  our  minds.  ludeed  the  great  secret  of 
intellectual  and  spiritual  progress  is,  in  regarding  all  our  acquisitions 
as  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  the  glory  of  God  as  manifested  in 
the  good  of  our  fellow-men.*' 
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We  would  not  countenance  literary  epicurism  or  gormandizing, 
yet  we  think  that  knowledge  is  in  itself  an  end,  in  the  attaioroent  of 
which  the  mind  may  lawfully  rest,  and  be  satisfied.  Or,  rather,  we 
judge  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  both  an  end  and  a  means, 
and  must  be  so  regarded  and  used  by  a  healthy  mind.  When  we 
regard  it  as  a  means,  we  sjieak  of  the  desire  of  knowledge ;  when 
we  regard  it  as  an  end  we  speak  of  the  love  of  truth.  There  can 
hardly  be  a  true  literary  enthusiast,  if  knowledge  be  actually  valued 
as  a  mere  instrument  only,  and  put  in  the  same  category  with  a  rake 
or  a  printing  press.  Both  these  views  are  important,  and  neither 
should  be  sacrificed.  A  truer  statement  still  may  be  that  knowledge 
is  an  end  for  a  part  of  our  being,  the  intellect,  though  not  for  the 
whole. 

The  Address,  after  stating  the  ultimate  object  of  education,  dis- 
cusses the  sphere  of  duty  for  which  education  should  prepare  us, 
viz.  the  world  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  preparation  is  to  be 
made."  The  last  topic  is  treated  under  the  following  heads:  Physi- 
cal Education,  Mental  Discipline,  Active  Habits,  Symmetry  of 
Character  and  Accomplishments.  We  quote  one  passage  more,  on 
the  recent  history  and  present  state  of  Female  Education.  It  is  a 
true  picture. 

Female  education  in  this  country  is  not  now  what  it  was  in  the 
days  of  our  fathers.  It  is  not  what  it  was  in  our  own  youthful  days. 
It  IS  in  a  state  of  experiment  and  transition.  At  the  close  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  there  are  said  to  have  been  ladies  of  respectable 
standing  in  Boston,  who  were  unable  to  read.  The  education  of 
females  in  the  last  generation,  is  said  by  an  eminent  observer  of 
men  to  have  usually  terminated  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen. 
Within  five-and-twenty  years,  a  knowledge  of  only  the  mere  elements 
of  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography  and  history,  were  considered  a 
good  education  by  females  ffenerally  ;  and  few  aspired  to  other  at- 
tainments, except  in  those  oranches  usually  denominated  accom- 
plishments, such  as  music,  embroidery,  drawing,  etc.  The  range 
of  study  has  since  been  gradually  extending,  though  there  is  still  a 
great  deficiency  in  depth  and  thoroughness. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  old  ideas  on  the  subject  began  soon  after 
the  establishment  of  our  national  independence,  and  has  since  been 
facilitated  by  the  introduction  of  machinery,  moved  by  water  and 
steam,  into  our  woollen  and  cotton  manufactories,  and  by  the  conse- 
quent removal  of  the  spinning-wheel  and  the  loom  from  the  house- 
hold. The  spinning-wheel  must  have  contributed  exceedingly  to 
the  health,  as  well  as  to  the  industry  of  families,  and  it  has  led  no 
substitute.  Its  cheerful  whirl,  as  well  as  the  regular,  monotonous 
stroke  of  the  loom,  are  among  the  recollections  of  by-gone  days. 
The  first  symptom  of  progress  was  not  very  encouraging.  It  was  an 
exaggerated  estimate  placed  by  parents  on  the  value  of  mere  learn- 
ing to  their  daughters,  and  especially  of  certain  acco^f^lBhmenti 
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bearing  no  very  intimate  relation  to  the  mind  ;  and  along  with  this, 
a  gradual  relaxing  in  the  good  old  puritan  notions  of  domestic  train- 
ing. In  short,  certain  new,  crude,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  mistaken 
impressions  on  the  subject  of  female  education  began  to  be  difiusad 
in  the  community.  These  for  a  time  operated  unfavorably  ;  but 
they  were  the  shadows  of  better  thinffs  to  come.  The  domestie 
training  is  still  sadly  neglected,  and  willbe  until  the  eyes  of  parent! 
are  more  opened  to  the  importance  of  household  labors  in  the  physi- 
cal education  of  their  daughters.  Nor  does  any  thing  seem  yet  to 
be  fairly  settled  in  the  public  mind,  in  relation  to  the  education  of 
females.  The  degree  of  intellectual  culture  thev  shonld  receive  is 
not ;  nor  is  the  precise  nature  of  it ;  nor  is  the  kind  of  institutions 
in  which  they  should  receive  it.  On  all  these  points  there  is  great 
diversity  of  opinion.  Still  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  there  are 
opinions  on  the  subject ;  that  attention  is  awakened  to  it ;  that  its 
importance  is  more  and  more  felt;  that  experiments  are  in  progress; 
and  that  there  is  a  progress  in  the  results,  and  in  the  public  senti- 
ment. Indeed,  so  many  intelligent  minds  of  both  sexes,  are  devoted 
to  the  work,  that,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  we  have  much  to  anti- 
cipate in  coming  years. 

HvPERioif,  a  Romance.   By  the  Author  of  "  Outre-Mer."  3  vols. 
New  York:  Published  by  Samuel  Colman.  1889. 

The  Author  of  these  volumes  is  well  known  to  be  Professor  Long- 
fellow, of  Cambridge.  Both  Outre-Mer  and  Hyperion  are  written 
in  a  peculiar  style,  oAen  disfigured  by  affected  quaintness,  yet  rich 
and  sparkling,  and  plentifully  sprinkled  over  with  sentiment  which 
is  not  always  natural,  though  perhaps  romarUesque.  The  writer  is 
too  long  on  stilts.  His  readers  would  be  glad  now  and  then  of  a 
page  of  pure  simple  prose.  His  rhapsodies  are  always  brilliant,  but 
oAen  misty.  There  are  many  discussions  of  authors  and  literaturei 
mostly  German,  which  are  curious  and  interesting.  Too  much  of 
the  volume  has  the  air  of  a  poetical  guide-liook,  though  the  sketches 
of  scenery  are  often  exceedingly  graphic  and  happy.  We  copy  a , 
passage  from  a  chapter  entitled  The  Lives  of  Scholars. 

''What  a  stranffe  picture  a  University  presents  to  the  imagination. 
The  lives  of  scholars  in  their  cloistered  stillness  ; — literary  men  of 
retired  habits,  and  Professors  who  study  sixteen  hours  a  day,  and 
never  see  the  world  but  on  a  Sunday.  Nature  has,  no  doubt,  for 
some  wise  purpose,  placed  in  their  hearts  this  love  of  literary  labor 
and  seclusion.  Otherwise  who  would  feed  the  undying  lamp  of 
thought  ?  But  for  such  men  as  these,  a  blast  of  wind  through  the 
chinks  and  crannies  of  this  old  world,  or  the  flapping  of  a  conquer- 
or's banner,  would  blow  it  out  forever.  The  light  of  the  soul  is 
easily  extinguished.  And  whenever  I  reflect  upon  these  thinn  I 
become  aware  of  the  great  importance,  in  a  nation^s  history,  of  the 
individual  fame  of  scholars  and  literary  men.  I  fear  that  it  is  far 
greater  than  the  world  is  willing  to  acknowledge;  or,  perhaps  I 
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"  In  1462,  when  loan  Vasillivitch  ascended  the  throne  of 
the  Tzars  of  Muscovy,  the  whole  extent  of  his  dominioni 
was  estimated  at  about  18,200  square  miles ;  but  when 
loan  Vasillivitch  Grosnoi  came  to  the  throne,  1533,  it  was 
already  more  than  doubled ;  and  at  his  death,  in  1684,  it 
encompassed  144,000  square  miles.  When  the  present 
dynasty  of  Romanoff  was  elected  by  the  assembled  Boiars 
and  Clergy,  in  1613,  and  Michael  Feodrovitch  was  raised  to 
the  throne,  his  dominions  were  nearly  the  same  in  extent  as 
at  the  death  of  loan  Vasillivitch  ;  but  in  1645,  when  he  left 
them  to  his  son  Alexie,  they  were  enlarged  to  268,000 
square  miles.  Peter  the  Great  extended  considerably  the 
limits  of  the  empire ;  and  at  the  accession  of  his  daughter 
Elizabeth,  in  1741,  they  included  325,000  square  miles. 
Catharine  the  Second  also  added  to  the  empire  ;  and  at  the 
death  of  Alexander,  its  surface  was  calculated  to  contain  an 
area  of  340,000  German  square  miles  :  so  that  in  the  course 
of  364  years,  Russia  has  increased,  in  extent  of  territory, 
nearly  twenty  fold  !*'* 

'  According  to  the  census  of  1722,  taken  by  Peter  the 
Great,  the  population  amounted  to  11;500,000.  On  the 
sixth  census,  in  1812,  it  was  found  to  be  37,000,000,  the 
increase  by  conquest  being  estimated  at  15,000,000.  And 
by  the  most  recent  statistical  acounts,  there  are  not  less  than 
60,000,000  subject  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Of  these, 
36,000,000  are  native  Russians. 

The  circumstances  which  may  aid  or  retard  the  civilisa- . 
tion  of  this  vast  empire,  are  deeply  interesting  to  the  philo- 
scyphical  idquirer,  and  of  great  influence  on  the  destiny  and 
culture  even  of  all  Europe.  Hitherto  Russia  has  been,  and 
for  many  y^ars  will  yet  be,  the  recipient  chiefly  of  impulses 
from  abroad  ;  but  she  is  rapidly  becoming  the  source  and 
centre  of  a  power  which  not  only  her  neighbors,  but  the 
whole  world  will  feel.  There  is  a  natural  connectioo 
between  political  predominance,  which  she  has  already 
gained, and  a  commanding  cocb!  influence,  which  she  is  sure 
to  acquire.  To  pursue  this  inquiry  to  satisfactory  results,  is 
perhaps  not  in  the  power  of  any  one  among  us.  We  pur- 
pose  briefly  to  state  some  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  con- 
dition of  that  Empire,  which  have  an  important  efiect  on  the 
national  character  and  civilization,  with  such  statements  as 
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we  are  now  able  to  furnish  respecting  its  means  of  education.. 
We  hope  to  be  able  soon  to  give  a  more  particular  account 
of  the  higher  literary  and  scientific  institutions  of  that 
country. 

The  population  of  Russia  was  originally  divided  into  three 
classes,  viz  : — Boiars  or  nobles,  Ludi,  warriors  and  freemen, 
and  Rabi,  or  slaves.  The  feudal  relation  of  Lord  and  vas^ 
sal  exists  more  perfectly  than  any  where  else  in  Europe. 
The  Emperor  is  the  fountain  of  all  privilege  and  power. 
The  nobles  hold  their  estates  and  honors  of  him  and  owe 
hitn  homage  and  allegiance.  The  slaves  are  in  like  manner, 
though  in  a  more  severe  and  perfect  vassalage,  subject  to 
their  Lords.  The  number  of  the  nobles,  including  their 
families,  is  not  far  from  4,150,000.  The  number  of  slaves 
is  36,000,000.  There  have  been,  in  former  times,  degrees 
of  servitude.  Once,  those  only  were  slaves  who  were  taken 
prisoners  in  war,  or  condemned  to  slavery  for  their  crimes. 
There  were  conditional  and  temporary  servitudes,  as  of 
debtors,  and  the  lighter  vassalage  of  those  who  needed  and 
applied  for  the  protection  of  some  more  powerful  neighbors- 
Till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  great  body 
of  the  Russian  peasantry  were  free,  allowed  to  change  their 
place  of  abode  and  choose  their  master^  on  only  the  condi*; 
tion  of  a  rent.  Restrictions  on  these  rights  were  gradually 
introduced.  In  1550,  by  an  ukaz  of  loan  Vassillivitch,  the 
tenantry  were  forbidden  to  remove,  except  during  two  speci- 
fied weeks.  In  1607  they  were  registered  with  the  land  they 
occupied,  and  in  1622  their  masters  gained  and  exercised 
the  right  of  selling  them  with  the  land.  In  1718,  by  an> 
ukaz  of  Peter  the  Great,  all  the  existing  distinctions  of  ser- 
Titude  were  abolished,  and  all  the  people  were  reduced  to 
an  indiscriminate  slavery.  In  spite  of  the  progress  among 
them  of  humane  ideas,  and  civilization,  and  of  the  strong 
wishes  and  efforts  of  the  pious  Alexander,  this  state  of  servi^ 
tude  remains  substantially  the  same.  The  Russian  slave, 
has  no  rights,  and  can  possess  no  property;  himself,  his^ 
wife,  his  children,  and  all  that  he  possesses  are  the  property 
of  his  lord. 

If  the  social  state  in  which  man  is  placed,  affects  his  char- 
acter, as  it  does  most  deeply  for  evil  and  for  good,  how  fitr 
lower  than  our  lowest  thoughts,  must  be  the  degradation  of 
tbirtysix  millions  thus  in  hopeless  bondage  ?  There  may  be, 
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and  doubtless  are,  many  circumstances  which  render  their 
position  less  intolerable,  but  there  can  be  little  true  manli- 
ness, knowledge,  or  virtue,  where  there  is  subjection  without 
the  hope  of  release^  and  perpetual  labor  with  no  title  to  its 
fruits. 

The  numbers  of  the  Russian  nobility  are  continually 
increasing,  as  every  one,  except  the  bond  slave  may  by 
merit,  and  especially  by  military  service,  gain  rank  and  title. 
The  ordinance  of  Peter  the  Great,  which  gave  the  prece- 
dence in  rank  to  the  personal  service  of  the  individual,  would 
have  wrought  wonders  for  the  civilization  of  Russia,  had  it 
not  been  unfortunately  restricted.  Men  do  not,  or  seldom, 
gain  rank  by  reason  of  their  literary  or  scientific  attain- 
ments. 

Whatever  may  be  a  man's  talents  and  learning,  without 
rank  he  is  little  thought  of,  and  has  little  influence.  With- 
out rank  a  man  is  nothing  in  Russia :  hence  most  of  the 
sons  of  the  nobility  are  enrolled  in  active  service  before  they 
reach  their  eighteenth  or  twentieth  year ;  for  unless  they 
enter  early  in  life,  they  can  have  no  prospect  whatever  of 
rising  to  distinguished  rank  before  old  age.  Thus  are  their 
studies  broken  ofl",  at  the  very  time  when  the  human  mind 
begins  to  move  independently  of  its  tutors,  and  to  teach 
itself.  Nor  can  this  great  evil  be  remedied,  until  learning, 
talents,  moral  worth.  &c.,  shall  give  that  precedency  and 
influence  in  society  which  are  now  conferred  by  military  and 
civil  rank ;  and  until  men  be  allowed  to  devote  their  lives  to 
private  study,  without  forfeiting  thereby  every  prospect  of 
attaining  to  influence  and  consideration  among  their  fellow- 
men." 

The  civilisation  hitherto  diflTused  among  the  nobility  of 
Russia  has  been  principally  derived  from  two  nations : 
manners,  fashions,  polite  literature,  and  amusements,  have 
been  taken  from  the  French,  whose  language  is  that  of  all 
the  family  circles  and  parties  of  the  first  ranks  ;  but  solid 
learning,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  have 
been  communicated  to  them  by  the  Germans,  many  of 
whose  supernumary  literati,  ever  since  the  time  of  Alexie 
Michanlovitch,  have  found  honorable  and  most  useful  em- 
ployment in  Russia.  The  universities,  gymnasium,  schools, 
academies  of  science  and  arts,  and,  in  short,  almost  every 
thing  connected  with  philosophy  and  learning  in  Russia^ 
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except  the  spiritual  schools,  have  been  established  and  super- 
intended by  learned  Germans  in  the  service  of  (Government. 
Even  at  the  present  day,  these  foreigners  still  occupy  many 
of  the  principal  chairs  in  the  six  universities  of  the  empire^ 
and  in  other  places  of  education  :  to  them,  also,  the  Rus- 
sians are  principally  indebted  for  the  best  dictionaries  and 
grammars  of  their  own  language;  together  with  such 
courses  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  literature,  as  continue  to 
be  taught  in  the  universities  and  schools." 

^<  The  German  language  is  studied  by  the  nobles  and  lit- 
erary characters  in  Russia,  but  it  is  seldom  spoken  in  polite 
circles ;  there  the  language,  manners,  amusements,  dressi 
and  luxuries  of  Paris  still  predominate :  on  this  account  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  nobility,  especially  since  the 
commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  drove  so 
many  of  their  nobles  and  ecclesiastics  to  take  refuge  in  for* 
eign  countries,  has  been  principally  in  the  hands  of  French 
tutors  and  governesses.  But  since  the  French  invasion  in 
1812,  there  seems  to  be  springing  up,  among  the  learned 
native  Russians,  a  patriotic  spirit  in  favour  of  the  cultivation 
of  their  own  language  and  literature,  in  preference  to  that 
of  strangers,  and  a  desire  to  fill  all  the  offices  of  public  and 
private  instruction  with  native  tutors." 

In  Russia,  however,  as  has  been  stated,  education  if 
still  confined  within  very  narrow  limits ;  and  those  who  have 
received  it,  have  still  found,  that  before  they  can  excel  in 
any  department,  they  have  to  accomplish  the  arduous  task 
of  overtaking  those  who  have  preceded  them.  There  are, 
in  fact,  but  few  {native  authors  distinguished  for  deep  re- 
search or  discovery  in  the  sciences  and  arts.  The  only 
exception,  perhaps,  is  in  poetry ;  because  to  excel  in  this  it 
not  so  much  the  result  of  deep  study  as  of  innate  genius, 
which  has  often  shewn  itself  in  its  greyest  perfection  where 
learning  was  in  its  infancy.  Soine  eminent  poets  have 
qmmg  op  among  the  Rnsnans ;  such  as  Derjavin,  Loniooo- 
Soamarokoff,  Dmitrieflf,  Labanoff,  Ismailoff,  KirloflT, 
Koodoff,  loukofsky,  and  others ;  but  principally  since  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century. — From  the  (same  causes  it 
abo  happens,  that  foor  fifths  of  the  books  printed  in  Ross 
are  translations  from  the  different  laoguages  of  Europe, 
especially  firom  the  French,  Gennan,  and  EngUsb.  There 
is  DO  want  of  works,  io  every  braoeb  of  knowledge,  in  the 
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native  dialect.  I  have  a  catalogue,  printed  in  1820,  and 
systematically  arranged,  of  the  library  of  Plaviltschikoff,  one 
of  the  principal  Russian  booksellers  of  Petersburg,  which 
contains  7657  works  of  different  sizes,  all  in  Russ.  The 
libraries  of  the  great  are  chiefly  filled  with  works  in  French 
and  other  foreign  languages  ;  and  it  is  the  practice  of  the 
Russian  censors  strictly  to  examine  all  works  imported,  and 
to  suppress  or  mutilate  such  of  them  as  contain  matter  ob- 
noxious to  the  supposed  interests  of  the  Government." 

The  character  of  the  clergy,  and  the  frame  of  church 
government,  have  much  to  do  with  the  civilization  of  a  peo- 
ple.' In  these  respects  there  is,  we  fear,  little  reason  to  hope 
for  speedy  improvement.  The  prevailing  religion,  is  that  of 
the  Greek  Church,  overlaid  with  multiplied  and  cumbrous 
ceremonies,  appealing  chiefly  to  the  senses,  and  sadly 
degenerated  into  a  round  of  mere  observances.  The  clergy 
are  scantily  supported,  and  lead  very  laborious  lives,  and  few 
of  them  attain  eloquence  or  learning.  A  single  fact  will 
show  their  position,  and  in  some  degree  their  influence. 

As  to  the  secular  or  parochial  clergy,  they  form  a  kind 
of  distinct  tribe,  like  that  of  the  Levites  of  old  ;  nor  is  there 
one  instance  in  a  thousand  of  any  person  entering  the 
sacred  profession  from  the  other  classes  of  society.  The 
regular  clergy,  on  the  contrary,  though  often  sons  of  priests, 
not ,  unfrequently  receive  additions  to  thehr  numbers  from 
among  the  nobles  and  other  classes  ;  and  all  the  higher  sta- 
tions in  the  church  are  still  filled  up  from  their  ranks." 

For  the  following  account  of  the  schools  in  which  the  sons 
of  the  clergy  are  educated,  we  are  indebted  to  Pinkerton's 
Russia,  the  work  we  have  so  often  quoted. 

**  The  spiritual  schools,  as  they  are  called,  belong  to  the 
most  ancient  institutions  for  learning  in  Russia ;  for  during 
the  Tartar  yoke  and  the  dark  ages,  any  degree  of  literary 
knowledge  which  existed  among  the  Russians  was  confined, 
as  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  solely  to  the  clergy ;  hence, 
till  the  establishment  of  the  public  schools  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  these  were  the  only  seminaries  of  in- 
struction in  the  country.  In  the  earliest  of  the  spiritual 
schools  that  were  founded,  at  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity, the  Greek  and  Slavonian  languages,  and  the  writings  of 
the  Greek  Fathers,  were  the  principal  subjects  of  study  ;  but 
on  the  founding  of  an  Academy  at  Kief,  after  the  manner 
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of  the  Polish  Schools,  Latin  became  the  classical  language, 
and  the  scholars  were  taught  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Philoso- 
phy, and  Divinity.  The  same  course  of  instruction  was 
also  adopted  in  the  Spiritual  Academy  of  Moscow,  and  con- 
tinued till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  state  of 
these  schools  was  much  improved  by  Peter  L,  and  a  degree 
of  learning  introduced  into  them  unknown  in  the  preceding 
ages.  His  successors  also  have  paid  considerable  attention 
to  the  education  of  the  priesthood — an  object  of  the  very 
first  importance  for  promoting  the  civilization  and  happiness 
of  their  subjects  ;  and  hence,  since  his  time,  various  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  these  seminaries.  Thus,  in 
1788,  the  two  seminaries  of  Novogorod  and  AlexandrofT  were 
united,  and  students  of  talent  were  ordered  to  be  sent  hither 
from  the  other  clerical  schools,  to  be  prepared  for  the  office 
of  teachers.  In  1797,  the  spiritual  seminaries  of  Alezan- 
droff  and  Kazan  were  denominated  Academies  ;  and 
together  with  the  former  two  of  Kief  and  Moscow,  were 
furnished  with  teachers  answerable  to  their  designation,  as 
the  first  spiritual  schools  of  the  empire.  The  following  year 
the  same  course  of  liberal  education  which  had  been  adopted 
in  the  Academy  of  Alexandroff  was  introduced  into  the 
other  three  academies,  and  into  all  the  seminaries.  It  was 
also  ordered,  that  these  four  academies  should  be  particu- 
larly appropriated  for  training  up  the  most  hopeful  young 
men  to  the  office  of  teachers  in  the  spiritual  schools.  The 
course  of  instruction  in  these  schools  was  again  extended : 
and,  by  a  ukaz  in  1802,  a  medical  class  was  ordered  to  be 
instituted  at  each  of  the  academies  and  diocesan  seminaries  of 
the  clergy.  This  latter  arrangement,  however,  was  not  of 
long  continuance,  and  was  afterwards  abolished.  In  the 
four  academies,  and  in  some  of  the  seminaries,  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German  languages  are  taught, 
together  with  Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Mathematics, 
History,  Rhetoric,  Divinity,  6lc.  &c. 

Of  these  schools,  four  are  academies,  as  above  specified ; 
and  thirtysix  are  seminaries,  one  in  every  diocese,  under  the 
special  superintendency  of  the  bishop.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  district  and  parochial  schools  for  the  children  of 
the  clergy,  in  which  they  are  prepared  for  the  above  semina- 
ries.   The  cliildren  are  usually  sent  to  them  when  about 
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eight  or  ten  years  of  ai^.  They  begin  with  the  Latin  and 
Slavoilic  tongues ;  ana  according  to  their  progress  in  these, 
are  advanced  into  the  higher  classes.  The  students  in  the 
academies  and  seminaries  are  taught  by  means  of  public 
lectures,  deHvered  by  the  preceptors,  now  styled  Professors. 
Formerly  these  teachers  were  all  monks  and  priests;  but 
this  is  not  now  required  ;  so  that  many  professors  and  teach 
ers  are  laymen.  The  four  academies  confer  the  degrees  of 
M.  A.  and  D.  D.  The  district  schools  for  elementary  in- 
struction in  all  the  dioceses  amount  to  360,  and  the  paro- 
chial to  1080 ;  and  the  number  of  scholars  in  these  four 
degrees  of  spiritual  schools,  established  exclusively  for  the 
sons  of  the  clergy,  is  upwards  of  30,000." 

"  All  the  public  schools  of  every  description,  yet  establish- 
ed for  the  laity  throughout  the  empire,  are  under  the  inspect 
tion  of  the  six  universities  of  Moscow,  Petersburg,  Dorpat, 
Viba,  Kazan,  and  HarkofT.  When,  however,  we  turn  from 
the  promising  aspect  of  instruction  and  learning  that  is  seen 
among  the  Russian  clergy,  to  take  a  view  of  the  small  pro- 
vision hitherto  made  for  the  instruction  of  the  other  claisses 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  contrast  is  so  striking,  that  the  dispro- 
portion will  hardly  be  credited :  yet  every  year  is  gradually 
adding  to  the  number  both  of  schools  and  scholars,  and  the 
Government  seems  anxious  to  extend  the  blessings  of  edu- 
cation, especially  to  the  middle  ranks. 

Each  of  the  universities  has  the  provincial  gymnasiums, 
and  the  district  and  other  smaller  schools,  under  its  superin- 
tendence. About  a  hundred  students  at  each  university 
are  supported  by  the  crown  :  they  are  prepared  for  becom- 
ing professors  and  teachers  in  the  gymnasiums,  in  which 
also  a  certain  number  of  the  scholars  are  educated  at  the 
cost  of  the  Government.  From  these  seminaries  are  obtain- 
ed young  men  to  fill  the  various  laborious  offices  under 
Government,  and  also  the  different  departments  of  medicine. 
The  number  of  seminaries  and  inferior  schools  under  the 
seven  universities,  at  the  present  day,  is  probaMy  not 
more  than  d,500,  in  which  there  may  be  about  125,000 
scholars. 

Few  of  the  children  of  the  nobles  attend  these  schools  : 
they  are  generally  educated  at  home,  by  foreigners ;  or  in 
private  boarding-schools,  abo  kept  by  foreigners.  Few  of 
them  choose  the  study  of  letters :  hence  a  foshionable  edu- 
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cation  suits  their  taste  better  than  a  classical  one.  The 
civil  and  military  services  are  those  which  they  invariably 
prosecute ;  and  the  learned  professions,  like  the  church,  are 
supplied  principally  from  the  lower  orders  of  the  people. 
Nevertheless,  these  universities  are  placed  under  a  Curator, 
who  is  generally  a  nobleman  by  birth  :  and  the  Presidencies 
of  the  academies  of  arts  and  sciencies,  and  of  benevolent  and 
other  institutions,  are  also  occupied  by  men  of  rank  and 
fortune.  The  professors  and  teachers  of  the  universities  and 
seminaries  also  obtain  rank,  and  rise  according  to  merit  or 
seniority  ;  and  when  no  longer  fit  for  active  service,  they 
receive  a  small  pension.  But  even  their  regular  salaries  are 
altogether  inadequate  to  support  their  rank  and  station  in 
society.  A  professor  has  only  about  802.  per  annum,  and 
his  assistant  32/. ;  a  professor  of  languages  24/. ;  and  each 
of  the  students  supported  by  the  crown  about  8/.  per  an- 
num. Under  the  universities  there  are  also  a  few  establish- 
ments for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  the  nobility.  Those 
of  Moscow  and  Tzarskoi-Selo  are  the  most  distinguished. 
In  the  former,  the  number  of  boarders  is  about  300,  for 
whom  the  parents  pay ;  and  the  rest  attend  only  as  day 
scholars,  but  are  obliged  to  dine  at  the  table  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  first  class  pay  32/.  per  annum ;  and  the  second 
class  24/. 

The  first  school  ever  established  in  the  country  was 
founded  at  Kief,  by  Vladimir  the  Great ;  and  was  put  under 
the  care  of  the  metropolitan.  The  directions  given  by  the 
latter  to  the  masters  are  still  preserved,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  not  an  unfavourable  specimen  : — 

<  Instruct  the  children,'  said  the  metropolitan,  '  in  truth 
and  virtue,  in  book  science,  good  manners,  and  charity  ;  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  ; 
and  in  purity  and  humility.  Instruct  them  not  with  anger 
and  severity,  but  with  joy  and  trembling,  and  aflectionate 
treatment— with  sweet  precepts  and  gentle  consolation,  that 
they  may  neither  become  weary  nor  weak.  Teach  them 
diligently  and  frequently  ;  and  give  them  tasks  according 
to  their  powers,  so  that  they  may  not  faint  and  droop  :  but 
above  all  things,  instruct  them  assiduously  out  of  the  Law  of 
the  Lord,  for  the  advantage  of  both  soul  and  body  ;  and  re- 
strain them  from  foolish  and  improper  language.' 

In  the  year  1031,  the  Grand-duke,  Jaroslaff  I.,  son  of. 
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VladiTnir,  following  the  example  of  hig  father,  established  a 
school  at  Novofforod  for  the  education  of  300  sons  of  the 
clergy  and  nobles ;  for  whom  also  he  ordered  several  works 
to  be  translated  from  the  Greek  into  the  Slavonian.  Of 
some  of  these  translations,  the  originak  are  still  preserved 
here,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia. 

But  from  this  period,  viz.  1017,  till  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great,  education  seems  to  have  made  no  progress  whatever, 
but  to  have  remained,  where  it  began,  among  the  clergy  and 
a  few  of  the  nobles; — and  how  very  limited  still  is  the 
knowledge  of  letters  in  this  country !  If  we  except  the 
clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  two  first  guilds  of  the  merchants, 
not  one  in  500  of  all  the  rest  of  the  population  of  native 
Russians  can  yet  read." 

Efforts  for  EoocAtiON  in  Russia.* 

The  general  system  is  that  of  Prussia,  with  such  modifi- 
cations as  are  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  that  widely  extended, 
and,  in  some  parts,  semi-barbarous  empire.  For  example, 
the  whole  empire  is  divided  into  provinces,  each  of  which 
has  a  university — the  provinces  into  academic  districts, 
which  are  provided  with  their  gymnasia  for  classical  learning, 
and  academies  for  the  higher  branches  of  a  business  educa- 
tion ;  and  these  academic  districts  are  again  subdivided  into 
school  districts,  each  with  its  elementary  school.  As  the 
heart  of  the  whole  system,  there  is  at  St  Petersburgh  a  model 
school  for  the  education  of  teachers  of  every  grade,  for  all 
parts  of  the  empire.  Of  the  universities,  six  had  already 
gone  into  operation  in  1835,  namely ;  one  at  St  Peters- 
burgh, one  at  Moscow,  one  at  Dorpat,  in  Livonia,  one  at 
Charkow,  east  of  the  river  Dnieper,  one  at  Kasan,  on  the 
Wolga,  and  one  at  Kiew.  At  other  points  lyceums  are  es- 
tablished, with  courses  of  study  more  limited  than  that  of 
the  universities ;  and  there  is  an  institution  at  Moscow, 
especially  for  the  education  of  the  nobility.  Of  course,  I 
shall  not  be  understood  as  recommending  for  adoption  by 

*  From  t  report  made  bj  Profeysor  Stovre,  to  the  L^^slntore  of  Ohie, 
December,  1B37.  It  »  a  report  .of  great  value,  and  has  been  several  time* 
printed.  It  bas  been  recently  published  in  pamphlet  form,  by  Marsh, 
Capen,  L/on,  &  Webb,  of  this  oily,  together  with  an  article  by  the  mom 
author,  on  Teacher's  seminaries.  We  print  it  attain,  because  many  of  our 
readers  may  not  have  seen  it,  and  because  it  is  an  important  coatributioo 
towuda  a  aketch  of  the  present  state  of  education  in  the  world. 
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planned  and  put  up,  has  appointed  an  architect,  with  a  sala- 
ry of  one  thousand  rubles  a  year,  for  every  academic  district, 
whose  whole  business  is  to  superintend  the  erecting  and  fit- 
ting up  of  the  district  school-houses  in  his  particular 
province.  When  we  recollect  how  many  of  the  evils  of  our 
district  schools  result  from  the  bad  construction  and  wretch- 
ed furniture  of  our  school-houses,  how  completely,  by  these 
defects,  the  efforts  of  the  best  teachers  may  be  nullifi^,  and 
the  minds  and  health  of  children,  as  well  as  their  comfort 
destroyed,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  this  to  be,  for  a 
country  where  every  thing  is  to  be  begun  from  its  foundation, 
a  most  judicious  arrangement. 

Canals,  and  other  public  improvements  of  this  kind  are 
now  in  great  demand,  and,  to  further  them,  an  institution 
has  been  established  for  the  express  purpose  of  teaching  the 
arts  requisite  in  their  construction  ;  and  young  men  who 
intend  to  devote  themselves  to  this  business,  are  taken  from 
the  other  schools  and  placed  in  this  institution  at  the  public 
expense.  Special  provision,  also,  is  made  for  instruction  in 
agriculture,  and  all  the  kindred  arts,  in  order  that  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country  may  be  fully  developed.  That  re- 
ligious instruction  may  be  efficient,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  rights  of  conscience  remain  inviolate,  clergymen  of  dif- 
ferent Christian  denominations,  where  the  circumstances  of 
the  people  require  it,  are  employed  as  religious  teachers  in 
the  schools,  their  services  compensated  by  government,  and 
their  families  provided  for  if  necessary.  The  importance  of 
female  teachers  is  recognised,  and  every  encouragement  is 
held  out  to  young  ladies  to  engage  in  this  work.  Private 
teachers  are  subject  to  the  same  rules,  and  the  same  strict 
inspection,  as  the  teachers  of  public  schools  ;  and,  what  is 
an  improvement  on  the  Prussian  plan,  if  the  teacher  of  a 
private  school  becomes  superannuated,  or  dies,  in  the  service, 
his  family  are  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  that  of  a 
public  teacher,  and  receive  pensions  from  the  government 
adequate  to  liielr  bupport  and  education.  Thus  all  classes 
of  faithful  teachers  are  regarded  and  treated  as  public  bene- 
factors, and  considered  as  entitled,  not  merely  to  a  bare  sup- 
port, while  toiling  and  wearing  themselves  out  in  the  public 
service,  but  to  national  remembrance  and  gratitude  after 
their  work  is  done. 

Though  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  justly  accused  of  im* 
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pardonable  oppression  in  respect  to  Poland,  yet  lie  does  not 
carry  his  oppression  so  ikr  as  to  deprive  the  poor  Polanders 
of  the  benefits  of  education,  but  is  exerting  the  same  lauda- 
ble zeal  to  provide  teachers  for  Poland  as  for  any  other  part 
of  his  dominions.  It  has  been  found  exceedingly  difficult 
to  obtain  teachers  who  are  willing  to  exercise  their  calling  in 
the  cold  and  inhospitable  regions  of  Siberia.  To  facilitate 
this  object,  special  privileges  have  been  granted  to  Siberian 
teachers.  Siberian  young  men  are  admitted  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kasan  free  of  expense,  on  condition  that  they  devote 
a  certain  number  of  years  to  the  business  of  school  keeping 
in  Siberia.  To  forward  the  same  object,  a  Siberian  gentle- 
man, by  the  name  of  Ponomarew,  gives  six  thousand  rubles 
a  year  for  the  support  of  the  parish  schools  of  Irkutsk,  quite 
to  the  northeastern  extremity  of  Siberia,  and  has  obligated 
himself,  for  ten  years,  to  pay  five  hundred  rubles  a  year 
more,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  pupils  of  those  schools. 

Teachers  from  foreign  countries  are  welcomed,  and  special 
provision  is  made  that  their  religious  sentiments  be  not  in- 
terfered with,  as  well  as  that  they  do  not  impose  their  pecu- 
liar religious  notions  on  their  pupils.  For  the  perfecting  of 
teachers  in  certain  branches,  they  are  often  sent  abroad,  at 
the  public  expense,  to  study  in  the  institutions  of  other  coun- 
tries, where  these  branches  are  most  succesfuUy  taught.  Of 
these,  there  were,  in  1835,  thirteen  in  Berlin,  several  in 
Vienna,  and  one  in  Oxford,  England.  School  examiners 
and  school  committees,  as  well  as  school  teachers,  are 
required  to  hold  frequent  meetings  for  discussion,  and  for 
mutual  instruction  and  encouragement. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  not 
to  crowd  the  schools  with  too  many  pupils,  but  to  furnish 
as  many  teachers  as  possible,  particularly  in  the  higher 
institutions,  that  each  individual  scholar  may  receive 
a  due  share  of  attention.  As  an  illustration,  I  will 
refer  to  some  of  the  universities.  The  University  of  St  Pe- 
tersburgh  has  two  hundred  and  thirty  pupils,  and  fifty  two 
ofllicers  and  teachers,  or  one  teacher  to  every  four  or  five 
students.  At  Moscow,  four  hundred  and  fiftysix  students, 
one  hundred  and  sixtyeight  teachers  and  oflficers,  one  to 
every  two  or  three  students.  That  of  Kasan,  seventy  oflS- 
cers  and  teachers,  to  two  hundred  and  thirtyeight  students, 
or  one  to  every  three  or  four  students.  That  at  Kiew, 
42 
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fortythree  officers  and  teachers,  to  sixtytwo  students,  or 
nearly  as  many  of  one  as  the  other.  I  would  remark,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  the  teachers  are  merely  lecturers  on  par- 
ticular branches,  and  take  no  active  part  in  the  discipline  or 
instruction  of  the  institution,  and  a  few  attend  only  to  its 
business  concerns.  Some  of  the  universities,  also,  are  not 
full,  tbo  institutions  being  new,  and  a  full  corps  of  teachen 
being  appointed  at  the  commencement.  With  all  these  al- 
lowances, however,  we  may  set  it  down  as  a  principle,  that 
in  the  universities,  it  is  intended  that  there  shall  be  one 
teacher  at  least  to  every  eight  or  ten  students.  This  may 
be  going  to  excess,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  ambition  to 
multiply  students  beyond  all  the  means  of  teaching,  has  been 
a  great  injury  to  education  in  American  institutions.  Eda- 
ucation  can  never  be  what  it  is  capable  of  being,  unless  the 
teacher  can  command  time  to  become  famiUar  with  each 
individual  mind  under  his  care,  and  to  adapt  his  mode 
of  teaching  to  its  peculiarities.  To  instruct  only  in  masses, 
and  to  apply  the  same  methods  of  instruction  to  all,  is  like 
throwing  the  drugs  of  an  apothecary's  shop  into  one  great 
caldron,  stirring  them  together,  and  giving  every  patient  in 
the  hospital  a  portion  of  the  mixture. 

It  is  peculiarly  interesting,  in  noticing  the  eflforts  of  Rus- 
sia, to  observe  that  the  blessings  of  a  good  common  school 
education  are  now  extended  to  tribes  which  from  time  im- 
memorial have  been  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  In  the  wild 
regions  beyond  mount  Caucasus,  comprising  the  provinces 
recently  acquired  from  Persia,  the  system  of  district  schools 
is  efficiently  carried  out.  As  eariy  as  1835,  there  were 
already  established  in  those  parts  of  the  empire  fifteen 
schools,  with  sixty  teachers,  and  about  one  thousand  three 
hundred  children  under  instruction  ;  so  that,  in  the  common 
schools  of  this  new  and  uncultivated  region,  one  teacher  is 
provided  to  every  twenty  scholars.  Besides  this,  there  is  a 
gymnasium  at  Tifflis,  in  which  Asiatic  lads  are  fitted  to  en- 
ter the  European  universities. 

All  teachers,  throughout  the  empire,  according  to  an  or- 
dinance of  February  2(5, 1835,  receive  their  salaries  manthfyt 
that  their  attention  may  not  be  distracted  by  fieunily  cares. 
For  the  encouragement  of  entire  devotedness  on  the  part 
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voluntarily  contribute  more  than  twelve  thousand  rablet  a 
year  for  the  gymnasium  in  that  place,  and  at  Wologda  the 
nobility  contribute  for  a  similar  object  nine  thousand  a  year. 
At  Cronstadt,  the  citizens  volunteered  to  sustain  a  school  at 
their  own  expense.  At  another  place,  on  the  shores  of  the 
White  Sea,  the  citizens  have  not  only  volunteered  to  main- 
tain a  school,  but  have  also,  of  their  own  accord,  entered 
into  an  obligation  to  erect  a  large  and  handsome  stone 
building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  teachers  and  schobrs. 
This  was  brought  about  by  the  zeal  and  activity  of  a  single 
individual,  whose  nanr>e,  though  a  barbarous  one,  ought  to 
be  mentioned — Wassiligi  Kologriew.  This  gentleman  vol- 
unteered as  an  agent  to  promote  the  cause  of  education  in 
the  place  of  his  residence,  and,  besides  giving  his  time  and 
efforts  bore  an  equal  share  in  the  expenses,  and  in  addi- 
tion^  made  a  distinct  donation  of  twentyfive  hundred  rubles 
for  the  advancement  of  the  cause. 

Another  gentleman  at  Archangel,  by  the  name  of  Kowa- 
lewsky,  made  a  journey  to  a  distant  neighborhood  inhabited 
by  Samoiedes,  Sirianes,  and  other  half  barbarous  tribes,  to 
explain  to  them  the  advantages  of  education,  and  endeavor 
to  establish  a  school  among  them.  In  this  he  was  warmly 
seconded  by  the  clergyman  of  the  place  ;  and,  as  the  result 
of  it,  a  single  peasant  or  farmer,  by  the  name  of  Anupbriew, 
engaged  to  support  the  school  entirely  for  two  years,  and 
after  that  to  contribute  three  hundred  rubles  a  year,  for  five 
years  longer ;  and  in  addition  to  this  he  contributed  fifteen 
hundred  rubles  for  the  erection  of  a  school  house.  The 
chief  magistrate  of  the  place  also  contributed,  and,  allured  by 
these  examples,  the  Sirianes  put  down  nearly  fifteen  thou- 
sand rubles  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  requisite  preparations  could 
be  made,  the  school  was  opened,  with  great  solemnity  and 
appropriate  ceremonies,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  con- 
course of  intensely  interested  spectators.  I  shall  be  greatly 
disappointed  if  we  cannot  find  in  Ohio,  enlightened  men  in 
our  cities,  and  farmers  in  the  country,  willing  to  do  as  much 
for  education  as  the  gentleman  of  Archangel,  and  the  hard- 
working peasant  in  the  frozen  regions  of  northern  Russia. 

A  merchant  by  the  name  of  Pluessin,  in  Lialsk.  made  a 
donation  of  ten  thousand  rubles  for  the  foundation  of  a  dis- 
trict school  in  that  place,  and  offered,  in  addition,  to  have 
the  school  kept  in  his  own  house,  and  to  furnish  it  with  fir^ 
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wood  for  three  years.  Tschistow,  a  citizen  of  Moscow,  gave 
twentythree  hundred  rubles  for  the  purchase  of  school 
books,  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  children  of  the  first 
school  district  in  that  city. 

Numerous  other  instances  might  be  mentioned  of  dona- 
tions from  persons  in  all  ranks  in  society — in  money,  books, 
houses,  fuel,  or  whatever  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  give 
for  the  support  of  schools  ;  but  the  above  may  be  sufficient 
to  show  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  excite  us  to  emulation. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  government  makes  provis- 
ion for  the  maintenance  of  all  the  district  schools,  gymnasia, 
and  universities  ;  and  that  this  liberality  of  private  citizens 
arises  from  pure  zeal  for  the  cause,  and  is  applied  to  the  ex- 
tending and  increasing  the  advantages  derived  from  govern- 
mental patronage,  to  the  purchase  of  books  and  clothing  for 
the  poorer  children,  the  establishment  of  school  libraries,  and 
the  providing  of  suitable  rewards  for  the  meritorious  teach- 
ers and  pupils,  and  securing  the  means  of  access  to  the 
school  house,  and  proper  furniture  for  it.  Every  effort  is 
made  to  provide  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  school  books, 
and  to  establish  suitable  libraries  for  the  use  of  teachers. 
Quite  recently,  a  Russian  lady,  a  Miss  Darzoff,  received 
from  the  government  a  premium  of  twentyfive  hundred 
rubles  for  compiling  a  little  work,  entitled  *  Useful  Readings 
for  Children.' 

In  view  of  such  facts  as  these,  who  is  not  ready  to  ex- 
claim, *•  Well  done,  cold,  semi-barbarous,  despotic  Russia ! 
— may  other  nations,  more  favored  by  Nature  and  Provi- 
dence, emulate  thy  example !" 


abt,  11— providential  education. 

For  the  Annals  of  Education. 

It  were  well,  if  peradventure  the  thing  were  possible,  that 
all  schemes  of  education  should  be  constructed  in  imitation 
of  the  great  model,  which  our  Creator  has  himself  devised 
for  the  education  of  men.  The  child  would  thus  be  trained 
from  his  earliest  days  in  a  practical  recognition  of  those 
principles  by  which  his  whole  future  existence  is  to  be  gov- 
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erned,  and  to  a  uniform  obedience  to  those  rules  which  are 
the  source  and  measure  of  his  well  being. 

Life  would  cease  to  be  earthly,  for  it  would  be  formed 
after  the  image  of  the  heavenly, — the  laws  of  daily  life  would 
be  found  to  coincide  with  those  of  spiritual  and  everlasting 
being, — obedience  being  early  would  become  easy  and 
habitual,  and  becoming  habitual  would  prove  daily 
assurance  of  incorruption/'  That  narrow  world  which  lies 
within  the  compass  of  infant  knowledge — the  household, 
shall  be  to  his  nascent  sense  the  foretokening  of  that  wider 
sphere  which  encloses  the  purposes  and  acts  of  human  life, 
even  as  that  *life  is  a  shadow  of  the  life  that  is  yet  beyond. 
The  imperfect  perceptions  of  the  child  will  be  perpetually 
aided  and  made  right  by  the  actions  and  events  around  him, 
in  the  same  manner  as  man  is  taught  by  the  arrangements 
and  dispensations  of  providence  in  the  wider  circle  of  his 
knowledge.  The  order  and  harmony  of  the  world,  and  the 
government  of  it  would  thus  surely  and  gradually  be  learned, 
as  the  rapid  perceptions  of  the  eye  are  made  perfect  by  a 
series  of  natural  and  slight  adjustments. 

If  then  it  be  of  consequence  to  the  future  man  that  the 
training  of  the  child  shall  make  him  fit,  and  not  unfit,  for 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  scene  on  which  he  is 
to  act ;  it  is  of  no  less  moment,  to  ascertain,  if  we  may,  what 
is  the  order  which  God  has  established  in  the  world,  and 
how  far  human  institutions  for  human  culture  may  imitate 
that  order.  Doubtless,  all  their  vitality  and  power  is  derived 
from  that  resemblance.  Whatever  is  opposite  to  it  can  not 
prosper,  for  it  is  forbidden  by  the  nature  of  man  and  the  de- 
cree of  God. 

That  there  is  an  arranging  and  superintending  providence 
over  the  aflfairs  of  men,  we  shall  not  stop  to  prove.  Its 
main  features  we  may  presume,  are  well  known,  and  univer- 
sally acknowledged.  We  shall  allude  to  only  one  or  two, 
which  we  believe  all  human  schemes  for  education,  must,  if 
they  would  work  well,  recognise  and  adopt. 

We  affirm,  then,  that  the  economy  of  providence  clearly 
shows  that  wrong  doing  cannot  escape  punishment,  which 
is  its  natural  consequence.  Remorse,  and  fear,  and  shame, 
and  foreboding,  are  symptoms  of  this  great  fact.  Disease 
that  follows  debauchery,  and  want  which  is  the  child  of 
prodigality,  and  the  infaoiy  that  comes  of  fraud  and  dishonest 
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gain,  are  characters,  as  plain  as  the  pestilence,  and  the  earth- 
quake, of  a  power  that  can  punish,  and  of  a  wrath  that  will 
avenge. 

Let  now,  the  arrangements  of  the  family,  and  the  disci- 
pline of  the  school,  teach  in  their  several  measures  and  de- 
grees, the  same  lesson.  Let  crime  be  visited  with  stripes, 
and  negligence  bring  forth  not  untimely  tears.  Let  the 
child  learn  while  yet  a  child,  that  his  happiness  is  in  his  own 
keeping,  that  law  is  severe  and  inexorable,  that  if  he  sows 
the  wind  he  shall  also  reap  the  whirlwind.  Let  him  learo, 
and  by  his  own  experience  he  must,  for  words  and  argu- 
ments can  not  be  effectual  here,  that  guilt  hath  misery  ever 
for  its  shadow,  reaching  to  its  heel.  We  have  then  one 
element  of  true  virtue,  one  felt  conviction  which  is  its  firm- 
est ally,  one  sentiment  planted  in  the  deepest  prudence, 
which  throws  its  branches  up  into  the  highest  air  of  duty. 
Right  and  wrong  are  no  longer  things  indifferent,  or  that 
may  be  postponed  to  present  convenience,  or  anticipated 
pleasure.  God  is  not  merciful  only.  He  draws  and  binds 
us  to  himself,  not  merely  by  the  cords  of  love.  And  su- 
premely foolish  are  we,  who  believe  that  we  can  bring  to 
pass  in  others  by  love  alone,  that  for  which  He  uses  means 
so  diverse  and  opposite.  Though  severe,  we  need  not  be 
cruel,  even  as  the  laws  of  providence  are  not  cruel,  though 
they  change  not,  and  will  be  obeyed. 

We  affirm  again,  that  in  the  order  of  providence  virtue 
has  a  perpetual  reward.  Calmness  and  peace  are  the  nat- 
ural inheritance  of  goodness.  Not  only  in  his  deed,  but 
also  in  the  fruits  of  his  deed,  is  the  good  man  blessed.  Pru- 
dence secures  a  competency,  temperance  gives  health, 
generous  actions  win  renown.  In  the  world  we  are  not 
obliged  to  pursue  every  thing  for  its  own  sake.  Our  actions 
and  pursuits  have  each  a  thousand  collateral  and  remote 
effects  and  ends.  Our  frugality  is  rewarded  by  the  riches 
for  which  we  practise  it,  but  we  also  gain  by  it  the  respect 
of  our  neighbor,  and  the  means  of  gratifying  a  liberal  heart. 

As  men  are  allured  to  goodness  by  the  blessing  it  confers, 
and  that  not  only  by  the  natural  but  also  by  the  contin- 
gent, and,  as  we  may  say,  accidental  blessing,  so,  the  young 
are  to  be,  and  ought  to  be  trained  to  manly  virtue,  by 
a  perception  of  its  excellence  indeed,  but  also  by  its  lesser, 
and  more  obvious  benefits.   A  smile  or  word  of  approbation 
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IB  not  the  natural  consequence  of  a  virtuous  action,  nor  any 
way  in  the  nature  of  it,  yet  it  is  a  just  reward  and  a  strong 
incentive. 

Now  let  children  and  youth  be  trained  to  this  perception  ; 
let  them  see  in  the  household,  and  the  school,  and  the  high- 
way, and  the  market,  in  those  arrangements  of  social  life 
which  are  most  apparent  and  instructive  to  them,  a  constant 
illustration  of  this  principle  of  a  higher  than  human  econo- 
my. Let  the  lower  powers  of  sensation  and  faculties  of 
prudence  be  made  to  minister  to  the  intellect  and  the  con- 
science. Let  a  flower  blossom  here,  and  a  gem  flash 
diere,  on  their  rough  path.  I^et  the  wearisomeness  of  study 
be  lightened  by  the  hope  of  approval,  and  refreshed  by  the 
hope  of  reward.  Let  severity  be  duly  tempered  with  gen- 
tleness. We  have  then  bound  our  children  to  virtuous  hab- 
its by  a  double  cord,  of  fear  and  of  desire. 

The  scheme  of  education  which  rejects  either  of  these 
divinely  appointed  and  sanctioned  means,  is  but  a  tottering 
fence."  The  force  and  pressure  is  in  only  one  direction. 
There  is  no  balance,  and  there  must  be  overthrow.  The 
scheme  which  rejects  both  is  a  machine  with  no  impulsive 
power.    It  may  be  pushed,  it  cannot  gq. 

In  the  system,  which  divine  wisdom  has  ordained  for  the 
education  of  men,  no  observer  can  fail  to  have  been  struck 
with  the  diversity  and  manifoldness  of  the  means  employed. 
Yet  when  each  is  examined,  it  bears  marks  of  most  wise 
adaptation.  Not  only  books,  and  conversation,  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  of  life,  but  winds  and  hills,  and  waters 
have  an  influence  here.  The  very  stars  are  agents,  beyond 
the  dreams  of  astrology.  But  we,  in  our  wisdom,  are  fond 
of  reducing  all  influences  to  a  single  principle,  and  trust  to 
its  sole  eflicacy  for  results,  which  only  system  and  combina- 
tion can  produce.  We  mistake  a  part  for  the  whole.  We 
see  men  in  the  actual  business  of  life  gaining  and  giving 
energy  by  an  honorable  competition.  We  see  that  the 
principle  works  well  in  the  jostlings  of  politics  and  trade, 
that  the  very  rivalry  strengthens  upright  principles,  and  forms 
strong  and  well  considered  habits.  Yet  we  exclude  this 
power  from  the  processes  of  education,  as  only  evil. 

Let  us  rather  take  man,  with  his  multiform  capacities, 
and  the  order  of  nature  and  of  providence  with  their  infinite- 
ly diversified  agencies,  and  guided  by     the  wisdom  that  is 
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from  above,"  strive  so  to  blend  and  temper  to  a  true  adjust- 
ment, the  powers  and  principles  that  are  given  us,  that  the 
'young  shall  be  trained  to  a  generous  manhood,  and  that 
manhood  shall  be  but  preparation  for  a  higher  being. 

F.  M. 


Aax.  111.— HOW  TO  PROVIDE  COMMON  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 
[by  j.  holbrook.] 

Furnishing  the  seventy  thousand  American  schools  with 
well  qualified  teachers,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  and 
the  most  difficult  subject  connected  with  the  intellectual  and 
moral  character,  and  of  course  with  the  liberties  of  our  re- 
public. As  long  as  talents,  like  every  other  article  of  com- 
merce, will  find  the  best  market,  men  of  high  intellectual 
and  moral  attainments  cannot  be  retained  in  schools  at 
twentyfive  dollars  a  month,  while  other  professions  offer  four 
times  the  salary,  with  one  half  the  labor  and  drudgery,  and 
twice  the  respectability.  No  matter  how  many  teachers* 
seminaries  are  established,  or  how  richly  endowed,  and  how 
great  the  number  or  the  qualifications  of  teachers — they  can 
never  be  retained  in  common  schools  until  they  are  paid^ 
and  until  the  profession  of  teaching  stands  as  high  in  public 
estimation  as  that  of  law,  or  medicine  or  divinity. 

It  must  also  be  recollected  on  this  subject,  like  every 
other  in  a  system  of  national  education,  that  more  than  threid 
fourths  of  the  subjects  of  education  are  to  be  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives.  Consequently,  that  system  which  is  best 
fitted  to  promote  the  farming  interests,  is  best  fitted  for  the 
interest  of  our  Republic.  In  view  of  that  fact,  no  one  can 
doubt  that  a  practical  and  scientific  farmer  mny  be  better 
qualified  to  educate  farmers,  than  the  mere  scholar,  however 
highly  accomplished.  This  opinion  is  entirely  corroborated 
by  facts,  as  many  farmers,  whom  I  have  known  to  pursue 
teaching  as  a  winter  profession,  for  a  course  of  years,  have 
made  far  better  teachers  than  are  ever  found  in  students  of 
a  college,  or  in  medical,  law,  or  divinity  students,  who  use 
teaching  as  a  kind  of  cat's-paw  profession  to  aid  them  into 
another,  which  offers  larger  emolument  and  higher  respecta- 
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bility.  While  our  schools  are  furnished  from  the  students 
mentioned,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  suffer  all  the  em- 
.bftrrassments,  losses  and  other  evils  which  cannot  fail  to 
arise  from  inexperienced  laborers  ;  and  not  inexperienced 
merely,  but  those  making  no  calculations  and  taking  no 
means  to  acquire  either  experience  or  skill.  • 

Let  young  farmers  adopt  teaching  as  their  profession  dur- 
ing the  winter,  for  a  course  of  years,  and  these  two  hitherto 
insurmountable  obstacles,  the  want  of  salaries  and  inexperi- 
ence, will,  in  a  measure,  at  least,  be  removed.  The  farmer 
could  afford  to  teach  in  his  own  district,  at  thirty  dollars  a 
month,  for  four  months  in  a  year,  better  than  one  who  de- 
pended entirely  upon  teaching  for  the  support  of  a  family, 
could  for  fifty  dollars  ;  as  with  the  aid  of  a  laborer  whom  he 
might  hire  for  ten  dollars  a  month,  or  perhaps  by  the  assist- 
ance of  his  sons  without  hired  labor,  he  might  attend  to  alt 
the  winter  business  of  his  farm  in  addition  to  his  services  in 
the  school. 

It  is  evident  that  a  young  farmer,  who  at  sixteen  or  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  should  commence  shaping  his  course  for 
the  business  of  teaching  as  a  profession,  though  it  might  be 
but  for  the  winter,  would  act  under  very  different  motives, 
and  consequently  make  greater  and  higher  efforts  that  a 
kind  of  interloper,  who  had  escaped  from  another  profession 
just  long  enough,  and  devoting  just  hours  enough,  to  se- 
cure a  few  dollars  to  help  him  on  to  his  more  respectable 
calling.  The  former  would  be  upon  the  alert  to  learn  the 
best  modes  of  teaching,  to  ascertain  what  were  the  best 
books,  and  to  become  truly  intelligent  and  skilful  in  his 
adopted  profession ;  while  the  latter  would  meet,  they 
always  do  meet,  any  proposal  for  school  improvements  with 

1  have  not  time  to  attend  to  them^^^  as  I  must  keep  along 
with  my  class  in  college,  or  I  wish  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar 
next  court,  or  next  year,  or  to  a  license  for  preachii^g  or 
practising  medicine. 

To  my  mind  it  is  evident  that  a  practical  farmer  who  has 
also  the  science  and  the  experience  for  teaching,  may  be 
better  quahfied  for  educating  farmers  than  any  person  who 
makes  teaching  exclusively  his  profession.  By  connecting 
his  pursuits  of  science  and  reading  in  winter,  with  his  farm- 
ing operations  in  summer,  he  would  not  only  make  educa- 
tion more  practicali  but  farming  more  scientific,  consequent- 
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ly  both  professions  would  be  benefitted.  His  illustrations 
and  experiments  in  geology,  botany,  entomology,  chemistry, 
natural  philosophy,  geometry,  &c.,  made  for  the  benefit  of 
his  pupils  in  his  school,  could  be  applied,  during  the  suc- 
ceeding summer  both  by  teacher  and  pupil  upon  the  farm. 

Experience  fplly  proves  that  summer  schools,  which  are 
composed  principally  of  girls  and  small  boys,  are  most  pros- 
perous under  the  charge  of  ladies,  as  are  schools  of  small 
children  at  any  season.  If  a  farmer  should  have  charge  of  a 
school  in  his  own  district  for  a  course  of  years  during  the 
winter,  his  sister,  or  as  the  case  might  be,  his  daughter, 
might  have  care  of  the  same  school  during  the  summer, 
when  he  would  still  have  a  kind  of  double  interest  in  its  suc- 
cess. 

It  must  be  evident  from  these  views  that  the  plan  here 
proposed  for  supplying  school  teachers,  would  have  at  least 
three  advantages  over  that  now  pursued,  viz ;  it  would  be 
economical,  it  would  make  teaching  a  profession,  it  would 
give  schools  the  advantage  of  practice  with  theory.  It  must 
also  confer  upon  children  two  advantages  which  would  be 
lost,  if  teaching  was  exclusively  a  profession,  viz  :  the  ad- 
vantage of  experimental  knowledge  with  theory,  and  to  all 
young  children,  and  to  girls  advanced  in  education,  the  ad- 
vantages of  ladies  for  their  teachers. 

In  connection  with  the  system  here  presented,  circuit 
schools,  to  be  held  weekly  or  semi-monthly,  and  attended 
by  teachers  and  lecturers  who  were  familiar  with  the  scien- 
ces, and  supplied  with  apparatus  and  specimens  for  illus- 
trating them,  would  be  highly  important,  especially  in  aiding 
young  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  qualifying  themselves  for 
teaching.  Much  might  be  said  on  the  economy  and  power 
embraced  in  a  system  of  itineracy,  whether  connected  with 
religion  or  education,  but  the  present  occasion  does  not  per- 
mit it. 
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Art.  IV.— the  TRUE  POSITION  AND  USE  OF  THE  SABBATH 

SCHOOL. 

(Commanicated  for  the  Annals  of  Education.) 

The  Sabbath  School! — When  I  have  named  this,  I 
have  named  an  institution,  concerning  which  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  whether  is  greater, — the  intrinsic  importance,  with 
which  it  is  invested ; — or  the  strange  indifference  with  which 
it  is  too  generally  treated,  and  the  strange  mistakes  concern- 
ing it,  which  too  widely  prevail.  Let  us  endeavour  to  form 
some  definite  ideas  of  this  peculiarly  christian  mode  of  doing 
good. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remark  that  childhood  and 
youth  are  the  periods  appointed  of  heaven,  for  giving  form 
and  character  to  the  man,  whether  considered  physically, 
intellectually,  or  morally.  The  impressibility  of  our  whole 
nature  during  those  periods  is  proverbial.  As  in  the  body 
there  is  a  pliancy  even  of  the  bones,  which  enables  the  sav- 
age, by  unnatural  pressure,  to  train  the  very  skull  of  his 
child  into  odd,  fantastic  shapes ;  and  which  permits  the 
more  civilized,  by  a  scarcely  less  unnatural  force,  to  run  the 
hazard  of  fearful  contortions  and  deformities  to  their  off- 
spring ;  so  it  is  with  the  mind.  There  is,  in  all  its  young 
susceptibilities,  a  tenderness,  a  delicate  pliancy,  through 
which  almost  any  shape  of  moral  deformity  may,  by  bart^- 
rous,or  indiscreet  discipline,  be  impressed  on  this  nobler  part 
of  the  human  fabric.  On  the  contrary,  as  this  very  pliabili- 
ty of  our  bodily  material  in  childhood  gives  scope  to  judicious 
diet  and  exercise  in  the  developement  of  a  human  figure, 
marked  with  either  the  finest  touches  and  most  graceful 
lines  of  beauty,  or  the  boldest  expressions  and  most  manly 
forms  of  strength  ;  so  this  very  tenderness  of  our  childish 
susceptibilities  of  mind,  gives  room  to  wholesome  culture  and 
discipline  in  the  formation  of  a  human  character,  >  shaped 
into  the  beautiful  mould  of  heavenly  virtues,  and  according 
to  the  noblest  models  of  intellectual  energy.  Hence  the  in- 
finite importance  of  early,  well  chosen,  well  applied  relig- 
ious instruction.  And  hence,  as  one  of  the  modes  of  this  in- 
struction, the  corresponding  importance  of  the  Sabbath 
School. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  the  present  age,  this  mode  of 
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instruction  has  become  an  indispensable  auxiliary  to  a  preach- 
ed gospel  ;  more  correctly  I  might  say ;  one  of  the  most 
efficient  agents  for  preaching  the  gospel  to  one  of  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  every  congregation.  The  mind  of 
childhood,  open,  as  we  have  sun,  to  either  good  or  evil,  is 
surrounded  with  innumerable  subtle  and  powerful  influences 
in  favor  of  the  latter  ;  and  must  therefore  be  early  preoccu- 
pied with  holy  principles  as  a  foundation  for  good  habits,  in 
order  to  prevent  its  running  to  ruin  amidst  the  implanted 
seeds  of  sinful  principles,  and  the  resulting  fruits  of  evil  hab- 
its. To  do  this  is  the  office  of  the  Sabbath  School ;  an 
institution,  which,  seen  in  this  light,  shows  at  once  much  of 
its  peculiar  value,  much  of  its  peculiar  claims  to  attention. 

Our  greatest  danger,  however,  arises,  not  from  underval- 
uing the  importance  of  the  Sabbath  School,  but  from  mis- 
taking the  place  which  it  is  designed  to  fill.  Many  it  is  to 
be  feared,  when  the  character  and  claims  of  this  mode  of 
religious  instruction  are  presented,  drop  at  once  into  some- 
thing like  this  conclusion.  Truly,  here  is  a  valuable  expe- 
dient for  the  moral  education  of  our  beloved  offspring. 
How  wonderful  its  power  for  good  !  How  exactly  fitted  to 
supply  their  wants,  and  to  sustain  our  responsibilities  !  Or, 
if  none  go  so  far  as  to  say,  "  the  Sabbath  School  may  safely 
take  the  place  of  the  parent,  in  religious  education,"  still 
are  there  not  those  who  allow  it  to  lighten  their  sense  of 
obligation,  and  think  it  designed  to  perform  part  of  the  du- 
ties which  naturally  rest  on  them  ?  Is  it  not  hence,  that 
so  many  children  are  allowed  to  fill  the  six  days  of  the  week 
with  idle  amusements ;  or,  more  probably  amongst  us,  with 
those  unnaturally  accumulated  studies  of  an  education  for 
this  world,  which  leave  but  little  time  for  any  thing  else, 
save  hastily  received  food  and  feverish  sleep  ?  Is  it  not 
hence,  that  the  great  burthen  of  an  education  for  the  world 
to  come  is  thrown  upon  the  seventh  day  alone  and  upon  the 
teachers  to  whom  it  is  appropriated  ;  thus  rendering  the 
Sabbath  a  day  of  oppressive  toil,  and  not  of  holy  rest ;  and 
the  Sabbath  School,  not  a  resort  to  which  the  rejoicing  child 
will  leap  with  a  glad  spirit,  but  an  uninviting  and  a  dreaded 
place  ? 

However  this  may  be,  it  will  not  be  impertinent  to  re- 
mark : — the  Sabbath  School  was  never  designed  to  stand  in 
the  place  of  parental  religious  instruction,  or  to  lighten,  a 
43 
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single  tittle,  the  weight  of  parental  responsibility.  The  fam- 
ily, after  all,  however  frequently  that  holy  place  is  profaned, 
— the  family  is  the  school, — the  heaven  established  school 
for  tlie  best  rudiments  of  all  divine  instruction ;  the  sacred 
spot,  where  God  designs  that  young  immortals  shall  be  train- 
ed for  the  church;  that,  in  the  church,  they  may  be  further 
nurtured  and  perfected  for  heaven.  Nothing,  in  sacred 
economy,  can  ever  take  the  place  of  a  well  ordered  religious 
family ;  and  nothing,  but  an  afflictive  providence,  can  ever 
lighten  the  weight  of  responsibility,  which  rests  on  the  soul 
of  every  parent,  binding  him  to  the  extent  of  his  abilities,  to 
educate  his  offspring  for  God. 

The  Sabbath  School,  as  it  meets  us  here,  is  designed — not 
to  excuse,  but  to  assist  the  parent  in  this  untransferable 
duty  : — not  to  enable  him  innocently  to  neglect,  but  more 
successfully  to  attempt  the  religious  education  of  his  child. 
With  the  best  intentions  and  the  most  diligent  endeavours, 
there  will  still  be  much  to  hinder  him  in  this  great  work. 
Aids  will  be  always  needed,  and  if  judicious,  always  accep- 
table ;  and,  when  they  are  afforded,  they  should  increase, 
rather  than  diminish  a  parent's  activity  in  duty,  if  so  be  that 
the  glorious  issue  of  a  child's  salvation  may  with  the  greater 
certainty,  be  realized  ! 

Such  being  the  importance  and  place  of  the  Sabbath 
School,  our  duty  to  it  is  clear.  No  parent,  whom  God  has 
honoured  with  offspring,  should  ever  let  a  day  pass,  without 
attempting  their  religious  instruction.  And,  as  the  Sabbath 
was  designed  to  be  a  day  of  holy  and  delightful  rest,  all  that 
is  most  irksome  in  the  formalities  of  such  instruction  should 
be  attended  to  before  its  pleasing  hours  begin.  This  type 
of  heaven's  own  blissful  repose,  should  never  be  made  an 
odious  season  to  those  young  immortals,  whom  God  has 
given  us  to  educate  for  Himself.  A  due  proportion  of  every 
day  in  the  seven  should  be  allotted  to  that  great  work,  for 
which  we  are  all  born,  and  without  which  we  shall  never  be 
fit  to  die.  Thus,  while  no  day  is  without  its  share  in  this 
work,  none  will  be  made  odious  by  being  burthened  with 
the  whole : — and  the  work  itself  will  be  the  more  likely  to 
please,  by  such  a  timely  mingling  with  all  the  other  pleasant 
charities  of  life. 

And,  a'rainst  this  apportionment  of  time  amongst  the  va* 
rious  and  weighty  objects  for  an  education  for  our  offspring, 
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what  reasonable  objection  can  be  urged  ?  I  know  of  none. 
That,  however,  which  would  be  most  likely  to  be  urged,  is 
this  : — the  hours  of  the  six-day  season  are  already  crowded 
to  overburthening,  with  the  studies  of  a  ditTerent  school  from 
that,  whose  claims  are  now  urged." 

But  to  this  objection,  what  shall  I  say  ?  Look  at  the  two 
objects  presented.  1  he  one  is,  to  educate  the  children  for  a 
course  of  ten,  thirty,  perhaps  fifty  years  of  action  upr)n  earth. 
The  other,  to  train  them  for  a  course  of  action  and  enjoy- 
ment, which  ends  not  but  with  an  unending  eternity  !  For 
the  former  comparatively  imperceptible  object,  you  claim 
six  unbroken  days  in  the  week.  For  the  latter,  infinite  be- 
yond comprehension,  you  would  allow  but  a  part  of  the 
seventh  !  Now,  1  ask,  and  without  a  fear  for  the  answer, 
which  of  these  objects  ought  to  give  way  to  the  other  ? 
From  which,  for  the  promotion  of  the  other,  ought  we  to 
subtract  ?  Christian  parents,  I  feel  that  this  question  may 
be  safely  left  with  your  own  hearts.  I  feel  that  you  will  not 
rob  your  precious  offspring  of  those  every  day  moments 
which  are  necessary  to  render  their  religious  education  pleas- 
ant and  effectual,  those  every-day  moments,  which  the  be- 
nevolent spirit  of  the  gospel  would  teach  you  to  save  from 
the  hard-griping,  all  grasping  spirit  of  this  world! 

I  have  ho  fear  that  enlightened  and  spiritual  christians 
will  ever  suffer  any  thing  to  weaken  their  sense  of  resposi- 
bility  to  God  for  the  religious  education  of  their  children,  or 
to  diminish  the  amount  of  their  prayerful  and  diligent  atten- 
tion to  this  vastly  important  duty.    But  there  are  many,  who 
are  not  such  Christians;   whose  sense  of  obligation  may 
more  easily  be  impaired,  and  whose  faithfulness  in  duty  may 
more  possibly  be  remitted.    And  if  the  Sabbath  School 
were  to  have  this  effect  generally,  or  extensively,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  :  that,  peculiar  as  are  its  capabilities,  and  high 
as  are  its  promises,  of  good,  it  had  better  be  abandoned. 
Better  have  no  such  auxiliary  means  of  doing  good,  if  it  is 
to  become  a  prevalent  occasion  of  **  weariness  in  well 
doing."    Better  have  no  school  for  sacred  instruction  on 
the  Sabbath,  if  it  is  to  break  up  the  school  of  family  re- 
ligion during  the  week.    Better  to  connect  no  additional 
duties  with  the  day  of  rest,  than  so  to  overburlhen  it  as  to 
render  it  a  day  of  drudgery  ;  and  thus,  in  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren, to  associate  religion  itself  with  all  that  is  dull  and 
dreaded ! 
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But  I  repeat,  that  as  a  ^eoeral  result,  I  have  no  appre- 
hension of  this,  any  more  than  I  have  that  the  gospel,  heav- 
en's highest  boon  to  man,  should  be  so  extensively  abused 
as  to  render  its  withdrawal  from  the  earth  desirable.  And 
I  have  advanced  the  supposition  just  made,  principally  for 
the  sake  of  warning,  with  the  hope  that  not  even  one  will  be 
left  to  abuse  the  Sabbath  School  as  an  excuse  for  weari- 
ness in  well-doing."  This  institution  is  a  most  valuable 
auxiliary  to  daily  religious  instruction  at  home ;  and  I  would 
fain  see  its  value  fully  tested.  Let  me,  then  affectionately  urge 
you  all  to  use  it,  in  the  same  spirit,  in  which  you  would  use  an 
excellent  book  on  the  subject  of  religious  education  ;  use  it  as 
an  aid  to  a  more  faithful,  and  therefore  more  successful  dis- 
charge of  your  duties.  Make  a  right  division  of  time  every 
day,  between  the  various  parts  and  objects  of  your  children's 
education.  Never  neglect  that,  which  embraces  religion ; 
but  let  it  mingle,  in  easy  converse,  and  pleasant  illustration, 
with  the  rest;  and  thus  support  and  sanctify  the  whole. 
Make  religion  pleasant,  by  showing  it  cheerful  ;  and  exhibit 
its  importance,  by  making  your  attention  to  it  habitual. 
Give  your  children  a  previous  and  a  pleasing  preparation  for 
the  Sabbath  School;  and  then  both  the  Sabbath  and  the 
School  will  be  delightful  to  them;  and,  in  the  great  business 
of  their  religious  instruction,  an  invaluable  auxiliary  to  your- 
selves. And  especially,  "  Be  not  weary  in  this  kind  of  well- 
doing." The  object,  which  we  contemplate,  is  of  infinite 
importance  ;  and  may  well  encourage  and  sustain  us  in  our 
exertions  and  sacrifices.  While  a  languishing  and  lifeless 
Sabbath  School  is  worse  than  none,  a  hindrance  rather  than 
a  help,  to  the  religious  interests  of  a  parish, — the  institution, 
when  flourishing  and  vigorous  with  spiritual  life,  may  almost 
be  considered  as  the  best  half  of  a  pastor's  means  of  doing 
good.  It  furnishes  him  with  a  happy  introduction  to  that 
portion  of  his  flock,  to  which  he  must  look  for  the  best  fruits 
of  his  ministry.  It  gives  him  the  opportunity  for  a  pleasing 
and  paternal  intercourse  with  them  ;  and  thus,  for  gaining 
over  their  minds  a  gentle  and  saving  influence.  It  brings 
into  action,  too,  the  valuable  principle,  or  influence,  of  asso- 
ciation in  religious  instruction.  There  are  sympathies  and 
susceptibilities  in  our  nature,  which,  in  order  to  be  awaken- 
ed and  exercised,  must  be  brought  frequently  and  publicly 
into  contact  with  kindred  sympathies  and  susceptibilities ; 
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which  lay  the  heart  more  open  to  the  influences  of  divine 
truth,  when  we  are  in  an  associated,  than  when  we  are  in  a 
soHtary,  capacity.  Hence  much  of  the  power  of  a  public 
and  stated  preaching  of  the  gospel.  But,  as  this  gospel  is 
generally  preached,  as  a  formal  statement  and  enforcement 
of  truth  from  the  pulpit,  it  is  almost  wholly  inoperative  on 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  children.  They  need  something 
more  simple,  more  on  a  level  with  their  capacities  and  habits. 
And  this  they  find,  amidst  all  the  advantages  and  sympathies 
of  association,  in  the  plain  and  affectionate  instructions  of  a 
well  organised — well  sustained  Sabbath  School.  Without 
this,  the  ministrations  of  the  gospel  will  be  almost  wholly 
robbed  of  their  power  over  decidedly  the  most  interesting 
and  valuable  part  of  every  congregation. 

Another  strong  encouragement  against  weariness  in  this 
kind  of  well-doing,  is,  the  tendency  of  the  Sabbath  School 
to  form,  in  its  pupils,  the  character  of  active  christian  bene- 
volence ;  the  habit  of  doing  good  on  christian  principle. 
The  great  fault  with  too  many  eminent  christians  of  past 
ages  is,  that  they  have  been  rather  contemplative  and  specu- 
lative than  operative  and  active.  The  present  age,  while  it 
needs  all  the  deep  spirituality  and  thorough  experience,  that 
can  be  acquired  in  the  closet  and  the  library  ;  demands  espe- 
cially all  the  holy  activity,  all  the  operative  benevolence,  that 
can  be  gained  by  more  practical  training.  Fn  this  respect, 
as  in  every  other,  the  character  of  the  Saviour  of  men  is  the 
christian's  best  model : — spiritual  in  prayer  and  meditation  ; 
and,  in  doing  good,  energetic,  patient,  self-sacrificing. 
When  this  character  becomes  universal,  Christianity  will 
make  its  predicted  triumph.  And  for  forming  it,  what  dis- 
cipline so  promissory  of  success  as  that  of  the  Sabbath 
School ;  where  all  is  practical,  active  benevolence  ;  where 
the  first  kindlings  of  holy  love,  the  first  actings  of  holy  prin- 
ciple, are  excited  in  the  bosom  of  childhood  by  perseveringi 
self  denying  endeavors  to  do  good  ?  What  piety  so  likely  to 
be  practical,  to  busy  itself  in  patient  well-doing,  as  that, 
which  has  its  origin,  its  birth-place,  its  cradle,  its  nursery,  in 
this  very  home  of  benevolent  effort,  and  of  benevolent  ex- 
ample ? 
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Art.  V.—WHAT  THE  TEACHER  OUGHT  TO  KNOW. 

For  ihe  Annals  of  Education. 

Great  complaints  are  made  from  time  to  time  of  the  in- 
competency of  those  who  engage  in  the  business  of  instruc- 
tion. To  many  teachers,  perhaps  to  a  large  majority,  at 
least  in  New  England,  such  complaints  can  have  no  appli- 
cation. In  many  cases  too,  they  are  made  without  due 
consideration  of  the  true  standard  of  a  teacher's  attainments, 
or  an  honest  estimate  of  their  extent  in  a  given  case. 

Leaving  many  other  particulars,  such  as  dbcipline,  man- 
agement, &c.,  in  which  it  becomes  teachers  to  be  skilful,  we 
would  say  a  word,  as  to  what  the  teacher,  that  he  may  do 
his  duty  well,  ought  to  know. 

The  answer  to  the  question  thus  implied  will  of  course 
vary  with  the  position  the  teacher  holds,  and  the  branches 
he  purposes  to  teach.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
every  teacher  should  thoroughly  understand  the  subjects  on 
which  he  expects  to  communicate  knowledge  to  others. 
Yet  what  is  meant  by  thorough  understanding  is  not  obvious 
to  determine,  or  easy  to  attain.  Whoever  knows  more  than 
another  of  any  science  is,  so  far  forth,  competent  to  be  the 
instructor  of  that  other,  however  defective  may  be  his  knowl- 
edge compared  with  absolute  perfection.  This,  however,  is 
the  lowest  degree,  and  we  may  safely  say  that  no  one  should 
undertake  the  business  of  instruction  who  has  not  mastered 
in  its  principles,  and  pursued  very  far  into  its  details,  the 
department  of  knowledge  he  professes  to  teach. 

Take  for  example  Arithmetic.  A  competent  teacher 
needs  not  only  a  memoriter  knowledge  of  the  rules,  and 
practical  skill  in  the  solution  of  problems,  which  alone  will 
enable  him  to  pass  very  reputably  through  any  ordinary  ex- 
amination, but  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  grounds  and 
reasons  of  every  rule  and  operation.  He  must  resolve  every 
method  into  its  elementary  and  constituent  parts,  and  be 
able  to  recompose  them,  that  his  pupil  may  be  enabled  at 
once  to  understand  each  particular  and  to  comprehend  the 
whole. 

Now,  though  such  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  may  be 
acquired  from  common  treatises  on  the  subject,  yet  they  are 
not  enough  for  a  full,  certain,  and  scientific  comprehennon 
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of  the  subject.  Pike  and  Daboll  will  not  answer  all  the  pur- 
pose. The  teacher  must  go  higher  than  mere  technical 
rules  and  formal  demonstrations.  He  must  go  beyond  the 
science  of  mere  numbers,  however  perfect  that  may  be  in 
itself,  to  the  more  radical  science  of  quantity,  and  make 
himself  master  of  algebra,  where  is  contained — what  in 
those  days  may  be  called — the  philosophy  of  numbers. 

We  do  not  affirm  that  no  one  can  teach  arithmetic  well 
who  has  not  studied  algebra,  but  we  do  affirm  that  one  who 
has  studied  both  accurately,  will  prove  a  more  successful, 
because  a  more  able  teacher,  than  he  who  has  studied  only 
one.  Let  the  case  we  have  put,  stand  for  a  sample  of  all 
teaching,  and  we  may  conclude  that  one  will  prove  a  better 
teacher  of  any  science  who  has,  and  because  he  has,  an 
acquaintance  with  the  science,  in  the  same  kind,  next 
above  it. 

Not  only  does  this  additional,  and  in  a  sense  extra  knowl- 
edge aid  by  being  an  interpreter  of  that  actually  taught, — 
by  its  intrinsic  relation  to  it — but  the  very  acquiiition  is  an 
advantage.  It  keeps  the  mind  open,  free,  and  active — its 
curiosity  is  kept  alive — its  powers  augmented, — and  all  this 
acts  with  great  power  on  the  pupil,  though  indirectly.  The 
profession  of  the  teacher  has  gained  the  odium  of  irksome- 
ness,  and  the  community  he  has  taught  has  suffered  incalcu- 
lable loss,  by  this  contentment  with  knowledge  enough  for 
daily  duties.  Hence  we  have  so  much  of  tlie  tread-mill 
round,  the  eternal  monotony  and  repetition  of  the  teacher's 
life.  Doubdess  there  is  much  ;  we  cannot  deny  it.  But  we 
know  too,  that  all  the  drudgery  may  be  lightened  and  made 
cheerful,  and  the  repetitions  become  enlivened  and  enlivening 
by  this  rule  of  constant  progress. 

We  believe  there  is  no  department  of  instruction,  in  re- 
spect to  the  true  standard  of  which,  and  the  attainments 
requisite  for  it,  more  inadequate  ideas  prevail,  than  in  re- 
spect to  classical  instruction.  Now  what  ought  the  teacher 
of  the  classics  to  knoWy  that  he  may  do  his  work  well  ?  Is 
it  enough  for  him  to  construe  and  parse  Cicero's  Select 
Orations,  and  Virgil  ?  Or  even  if  he  add  to  all  this,  what 
seven  out  of  ten  do  not  add,  some  knowledge  of  prosody 
and  the  scanning  of  hexameters  ?  Or  is  he  fit  to  teach,  who 
has  hastily,  and  with  no  digestion  crammed  down  a  few  aa- 
ihors,  or  fragments  of  authors  in  a  college  course,  whom 
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now  moreover  he  can  hardly  recognise,  he  has  kept  them  at 
a  distance  so  long  ? 

We  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that,  while  he  who  knows  the 
rudiments  only  may  in  some  sort  be  able  to  teach  the  rudi- 
ments, one  who  aspires  to  the  true  dignity  of  this  vocation, 
needs  to  be  thoroughly  furnished  on  all  points  as  becomes  a 
scholar.  Consider  what  variety  and  extent  of  learning  he 
must  have  attained  who  would  impart  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  Virgil, — not  to  inspire  a  genuine  poetic  taste — but  to  en- 
sure a  due  intelligence, — how  minutely  and  exactly  he  must 
have  studied  mythology,  antique  and  almost  forgotten  history 
— how  many  questions  of  geography  and  chronology  be  must 
settle — many  of  which  demand  laborious  investigation  and 
accurate  judgment.  Add  to  this  the  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  science  of  philology,  without  which  he  cannot  give  clear 
explanations  of  the  common  rules  of  syntax — of  the  rules  of 
verbal  criticism,  that  he  may  decide  between  varying  edi- 
tions— the  particular  and  endless  store  of  antiquities  he  must 
acquire  for  the  interpretation  of  difficult  passages — and  then 
above  all  that  clear  perception,  that  shall  at  once  relish  and 
impart  a  relish  for  poetic  beauties, — and  we  have  hardly  a 
catalogue  of  the  matters  it  is  indispensable  for  him  to  know. 
If  his  range  of  teaching  extends  beyond  a  single  author,  then 
he  must  have  learned  the  peculiarities  of  the  style  of  each, 
his  temper,  language,  and  cast  of  thought,  so  that  he  can 
discern  them  as  plainly  as  he  can  the  diverse  strains  of  Mil- 
ton and  Goldsmith,  or  the  prose  of  Burke  and  of  Swift, — all 
which  cannot  be  attained  but  by  painful  collation  and  per- 
petual fiimiliarity. 

We  have  not  designed  to  overcharge  the  picture.  We 
believe  we  have  not  done  it.  But  if  it  be  a  just  one,  how 
very  far  short  of  its  requirements  do  most  teachers  among  us 
come !  And  being  rightly  judged,  how  little  reason  have  we 
to  complain  of  the  low  estimation  that  is  put  on  our  attain- 
ments and  labors !  And,  as  the  stream  can  hardly  rise 
higher  than  the  fountain,  what  may  we  expect  of  the  pupils 
trained  under  so  imperfect  influences  ? 

An  important  question  suggests  itself  here,  how  these  im- 
perfections are  to  be  remedied  ?  We  know  of  only  one 
effectual  way.  Each  teacher  must  do  the  work  in  and  for 
himself.  By  private  meditations  and  watchings  he  must 
gain  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  measure  of  attainment  he  is 
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was  my  share,  would  herein  best  appear,  and  best  value  it- 
self, by  how  much  more  wisely,  and  with  more  love  of  virtue 
I  should  choose,  let  rude  ears  be  absent,  the  object  of  not 
unlike  praises  ;  for  albeit  to  some  these  thoughts  will  seem 
virtuous  and  commendable,  to  others  only  pardonable,  to  a 
third  sort  perhaps  idle,  yet  the  mentioning  of  them  now  will 
end  in  serious. 

Nor  blame  it,  readers,  in  those  years  to  propose  to  them- 
selves such  a  reward,  as  the  noblest  dispositions  above  other 
things  in  this  life  have  sometimes  preferred  ;  whereof  not  to 
be  sensible,  when  good  and  fair  in  one  person  meet,  argues 
both  a  gross  and  shallow  judgment,  and  withal  an  ungentle 
and  swainish  breast.  For  by  the  firm  settling  of  these  per- 
suasions, I  became,  to  my  best  memory,  so  much  a  profi- 
cient, that  if  I  found  those  authors  any  where  speaking  un- 
worthy things  of  tiiemselvcs,  or  unchaste  of  those  names 
which  before  they  had  extolled,  this  effect  it  wrought  with 
me  ;  from  that  time  forward  their  art  I  still  applauded,  but 
the  men  I  deplored ;  and  above  them  all,  preferred  the  two 
famous  renowners  of  Beatrice  and  Laura,  who  never  write 
but  honor  of  them  to  whom  they  devote  their  verse,  display- 
ing sublime  and  pure  thoughts  without  transgression.  And 
long  it  was  not  after,  when  I  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion  ; 
that  he  who  would  not  be  frustrate  of  his  hope  to  write  well 
hereafter  in  laudable  things,  ought  himself  to  be  a  true 
poem  ;  that  is,  a  composition  and  pattern  of  the  best  and 
honorablest  things  ;  not  presuming  to  sing  high  praises  of 
heroic  men  or  famous  cities,  unless  he  have  in  himself  the 
experience  and  the  practice  of  all  that  which  is  praiseworthy. 

These  reasonings,  together  with  a  certain  niceness  of  na- 
ture, an  honest  hauirhtiness,  and  self-esteem  either  of  what  I 
was  or  what  I  might  be,  which  let  envy  call  pride,  and  lastly 
that  modesty,  whereof  though  not  in  the  title  page,  yet  here 
I  may  be  excused  to  make  some  beseeming  profession  ;  all 
these  uniting  the  supply  of  their  natural  aid  together,  kept 
me  still  above  those  low  descents  of  mind,  beneath  which  he 
must  deject  and  plunge  himself,  that  can  agree  to  saleable 
and  unlawful  prostitutions. 

Next,  for  hear  me  out  now,  readers,  that  I  mny  tell  ye 
whither  my  young  feet  wandered,  I  betook  me  among  those 
lofty  fables  and  romances,  which  recount  in  solemn  cantos, 
the  deeds  of  knighthood  founded  by  our  victorious  kings, 
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and  from  hence  had  in  renown  over  all  Christendom. 
There  I  read  it  in  the  oath  of  every  knight,  that  he  should 
defend  to  the  expense  of  his  best  blood  or  of  his  life,  if  it  so 
befell  him,  the  honor  and  chastity  of  virgin  or  matron ;  from 
whence  even  then  I  learned  what  a  noble  virtue  chastity  sure 
must  be,  to  the  defence  of  which  so  many  worthies  by  such 
a  dear  adventure  of  themselves  had  sworn  ;  and  if  I  found 
in  the  story  afterward,  any  of  them  by  word  or  deed  break- 
ing that  oath,  I  judged  it  the  same  fault  of  the  poet  as  that 
which  is  attributed  to  Homer,  to  have  written  indecent 
things  of  the  gods  ;  only  this  my  mind  gave  me,  that  every 
free  and  gentle  spirit,  without  that  oath,  ought  to  be  born  a 
knight,  nor  needed  to  expect  the  gilt  spur,  or  the  laying  of 
a  sword  upon  his  shoulder  to  stir  him  up  both  by  his  counsel 
and  his  arm,  to  secure  and  protect  the  weakness  of  any  at- 
tempted chastity.  So  that  even  these  books,  which  to 
many  others  have  been  the  fuel  of  wantonness  and  loose 
living,  1  cannot  think  how,  unless  by  divine  indulgence^ 
proved  to  me  so  many  incitements,  as  you  have  heard,  to 
the  love  and  steadfast  observation  of  that  virtue  which  ab- 
hors the  society  of  bordelloes. 

Thus  from  the  laureat  fraternity  of  poets,  riper  years,  and 
the  ceaseless  round  of  study  and  reading,  led  me  to  the 
shady  spaces  of  philosophy ;  but  chiefly  to  the  divine  vol- 
umes  of  Plato,  and  his  equal  Xenophon  :  where  if  I  should 
tell  ye  what  1  learned  of  chastity  and  love,  I  mean  that 
which  is  truly  so,  whose  charming  cup  is  only  virtue,  which 
she  bears  in  her  hand  to  those  who  are  worthy,  (the  rest  are 
cheated  with  a  thick  intoxicating  potion,  which  a  certain 
sorceress,  the  abuser  of  love's  name,  carries  about)  and  how 
the  first  and  chiefest  ofiice  of  love  begins  and  ends  in  the 
soul,  producing  those  happy  twins  of  her  divine  generation, 
knowledge  and  virtue ;  with  such  abstracted  sublimities  as 
these,  it  might  be  worth  your  listening,  readers,  as  I  may 
one  day  hope  to  have  ye  in  a  still  time,  when  there  shall  be 
no  chiding ;  not  in  these  noises,  the  adversary,  as  ye  know, 
barking  at  the  door,  or  searching  for  me  at  the  bordelloes, 
where  it  may  be  he  has  lost  himself,  and  raps  up  without 
pity  the  sage  and  rheumatic  old  prelatess,  with  all  her  young 
Corinthian  laity,  to  inquire  for  such  a  one. 

Last  of  all,  not  in  time,  but  as  perfection  is  last,  that  care 
WBB  ever  had  of  me,  with  my  earliest  capacity,  not  to  be 
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negligently  trained  in  the  precepts  of  christian  religion. 
This  that  I  have  hitherto  related,  hath  been  to  show,  that 
though  Christianity  had  been  but  slightly  taught  me,  yet  a 
certain  reservedness  of  natural  disposition,  and  moral  disci- 
pline, learned  out  of  the  noblest  philosophy,  was  enough  to 
keep  me  in  disdain  of  far  less  incontinences  than  this  of  the 
bordello.  But  having  had  the  doctrine  of  holy  scripture, 
unfolding  those  chaste  and  high  mysteries,  with  timeliest 
care  infused,  that  '  the  body  is  for  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord 
for  the  body,'  thus  also  I  argued  to  myself,  that  if  unchasti* 
ty  in  a  woman,  whom  St  Paul  terms  the  glory  of  man,  be 
such  a  scandal  and  dishonor,  then  certainly  in  a  man,  who 
is  both  the  image  and  glory  of  God,  it  must,  though  com- 
monly not  so  thought,  be  much  more  deflouring  and  dishon- 
orable, in  that  he  sins  both  against  his  own  body,  which  is 
the  perfecter  sex,  and  his  own  glory,  which  is  in  the  woman, 
and  that  which  is  worst,  against  the  image  and  glory  of  God, 
which  is  in  himself.  Nor  did  I  slumber  over  that  place, 
expressing  such  high  rewards  of  ever  accompanying  the 
Lamb,  with  those  celestial  songs  to  others  inapprehensible, 
but  not  to  those  who  were  not  defiled  with  women,  which 
doubtless  means  fornication  ;  for  marriage  must  not  be  call- 
ed a  defilement. 


Art.  VII.—SPARKS  THAT  MAY  KINDLE.   No.  2. 
The  Scholar's  Humility. 

Albeit,  the  scholar  has  ambitious  desires,  and  large  hopes 
reaching  far  and  wide,  he  is  of  a  truly  humble  mind  withal. 
He  has  no  vain  self  seeking.  His  own  image,  swollen  to 
a  monstrous  size,  does  not  stand  between  him  and  the  light. 
If  nature  choose  him  to  be  the  interpreter  of  her  secrets,  he 
is  but  the  electric  conveyer  of  truth  to  other  men,  and  is  not 
proud  therefor,  but  thankful. 

He  has  well  learned  the  narrow  limits  of  human  powers, 
and  would  not  go  beyond  them.  He  dares  not  lay  a  pro- 
fane hand  on  the  ark.  If  there  are  mysteries  not  yet  reveal- 
ed, he  waits  patiently,  in  the  faith  that  what  he  knows  not 
now  he  shall  know  hereafter.    He  listens  reverently  to  the 
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dim  intimations  that  sometimes  are  made  to  him — the  sol- 
emn voices  that  swell  distantly  and  echo  through  the  vast 
vaults — and  treasures  up  the  vague  hopes  they  awaken  in 
him,  but  would  not  enter  forbidden  realms  to  search  out  the 
withheld  meaning.  In  the  simplest  laws  and  commonest 
facts  is  a  realm  wide  enough  for  all  his  study,  and  he  needs 
not  to  waste  his  hours  in  chasing  the  uncertain,  and  vainly 
striving  to  penetrate  the  occult. 

He  is  lowly  and  teachable.  He  has  that  spirit  of  meek- 
ness which  is  the  first  lesson  of  wisdom,  and  opens  the  por- 
tals. Though  his  delight  is  in  the  speculative  and  ideal, — 
in  the  principles,  which  are  the  reality  of  things, — he  has  no 
stubborn  theories,  no  wilful  systems  to  which  nature  perforce 
must  bend,  but  takes  the  order  of  things  as  he  finds  it,  and 
rejoices  in  it. 

He  has  faith  in  that  Spirit,  who  is  the  author  of  all  truth, 
— who  is  very  truth.  He  walks  abroad  in  the  universe  of 
God,  in  fear  and  love,  for  He  made  its  order,  and  it  makes 
apparent  his  glory.  Every  where  he  reads  the  inscription 
of  that  name  that  can  not  be  named,  and  would  fain  pass 
beyond  these  visible  symbols  to  the  pervading  Power. 

Therefore  does  he  meditate  with  good  heed,  and  toil  ear- 
nestly after  truth,  because  in  every  step  he  comes  nearer  the 
fountain,  and  walks  in  a  clearer  light.  Thus  too  he  ceases 
to  be  his  own  guide  and  becomes  the  willing  pupil  of  perfect 
wisdom.  Hence  has  he  hours  of  inspiration  outrunning  arid 
defying  anticipative  calculation,  when  a  sudden,  yet  not 
lawless,  gleam  discloses  what  he  had  for  many  years  labored 
wearily  to  gain,  and  truth  in  her  own  naked  brightness  is 
bis  own. 

The  promise  is  to  the  meek  that  they  shall  be  guided  in 

i'udgment.  There  is  too,  a  natural  sympathy  between  true 
owliness  and  the  knowledge  of  truth,  even  as  the  savage 
hunter  lays  his  ear  on  the  ground  to  catch  the  tread  of  slight 
and  distant  footsteps.  Self  renouncing  is  of  no  less  worth 
to  the  intellect  than  to  the  heart  of  man.  He  who  worships 
the  creations  of  his  own  fancy,  or  bows  down  to  the  supre- 
macy of  his  own  reason,  or  would  every  where  see  only  his 
own  form  reflected,  has  no  eye  for  truth  and  can  not  discern 
its  glory.  The  true  scholar  has  no  partial  or  selfish  ends. 
His  own  interests  and  advancement  are  no  part  of  his  plan. 
He  seeks  truth,  not  truth's.  F.  H. 
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St  James'  Hall. — A  Religious  School. 
This  Institution  is  sealed  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  and  oc- 
cupies the  site  known  as  Bristol  College.  It  is  under  the  charge  of 
Mr  A.  F.  Dobb,  The  religious  and  scriptural  exercises  form  a  pecu- 
liar feature  of  the  school.  They  are  conducted  on  the  principles  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  We  give  an  abridged  notice  of 
the  scheme  of  these  exercises  from  the  Journal  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion. 

The  experiment  of  conducting  a  school  on  strictly  religious  prin- 
ciples, and  making  them  mingle  naturally  with  the  duties  of  every 
day  is  one  of  great  interest  and  moment.  We  cannot  doubt,  it  will 
be  eminently  successful  in  its  influence  on  the  mind  as  well  as  on  the 
heart  of  the  pupils. 

"  There  is  regular  morning  and  evening  worship  in  the  chapel. 
In  the  morning  the  Scriptures  are  simply  read,  with  singirrg  and 
prayer.  In  the  evening,  aAer  singing,  a  chapter  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  read  and  explained  by  the  head  of  the  family,  with  allusions 
to  Jewish  and  Eastern  customs,  &.c.  &c.,  and  then  the  whole  school 
is  catechised  both  on  the  text  and  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  upon  it. 

On  four  mornings  of  the  week,  viz  :  from  Monday  to  Thursday 
inclusive,  every  class  is  required  to  prepare  a  chapter  of  Scripture 
for  examination  by  its  instructor,  accompanied  with  catechetical 
exposition  and  more  familiar  application  than  is  practicable  in  a 
general  exercise.  We  were  pleased,  though  not  surprised,  to  learn 
that  the  pupils  generally  manifested  greater  interest  in  these  thaniu 
their  ordinary  recitations. 

Every  Friday  morning  the  whole  four  chapters  are  reviewed,  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  very  small  boys,  on  these  occasions,  to  repeat 
Terse  after  verse  of  the  exercise,  and  give  explanations  of  passages 
and  doctrines  and  truths,  in  a  very  interesting  manner. 

Saturday  morning  is  all  devoted  to  the  Catechism,  the  Thirtyoine 
Articles,  the  Collect  for  the  next  day,  and  other  parts  of  the  Prayer 
Book,  according  to  the  advancement  of  the  respective  classes.  The 
Catechism  is  first  recited  from  memory,  and  afterwards  explaoatioos 
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are  offered /the  pupils  incited  to  propound  questions ;  the  Sacra- 
mento being  particularly  dwelt  upon  in  their  nature,  efficacy,  and 
obligation. 

Saturday  evening  a  portion  'of  the  regular  Evening  Service  is 
used  as  preparatory  to  the  Sabbath. 

Sunday  morning,  immediately  af\er  morning  prayers,  the  whole 
school  is  examined  on  a  portion  of  Bishop  Hobart's  *  Companion  to 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer and  in  the  course  of  the  day  the 
regular  services  are  performed  with  sermons. 

On  Monday  morning,  at  morning  prayers,  a  minute  examination 
of  the  whole  school  is  held  on  the  sermons  of  the  preceding  day. 
The  pupils  are  all  required  to  repeat  the  texts  from  memory,  and 
generally  most  of  them  are  found  prepared  to  give  outlines  of  the 
discourses,  naming  the  divisions  and  other  matter  as  the  questions 
are  proposed. 

On  all  Holy-days,  as  they  are  appointed  in  the  Calendar,  at  morn- 
ing prayers  the  explanation  of  the  nature  and  design  of  the  obser- 
vance of  each  day  respectively,  is  read  from  Bishop  Hobart's  '  Fes- 
tivals and  Fasts.'  The  regular  exercises  of  the  school  are  suspend- 
ed in  the  afternoon,  and  service  held  in  the  chapel,  aAer  which — 
instead  of  a  sermon— is  generally  read  some  portion  of  the  *  History 
of  the  Primitive  Church,'  particularly  the  persecutions,  martyrdoms, 
&c. 

PaoFEssoBSHip  or  Oriental  Literature  ih  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

By  the  liberality  of  some  East  India  merchants  in  Boston,  the^ 
University  in  Cambridge  has  recently  been  enabled  to  offer  new  ad- 
vantages for  the  pursuit  of  Oriental  studies,  by  securing  the  services 
of  Mr  William  Adam,  who  has  just  been  appointed  Professor  of 
Oriental  Literature.  Mr  Adam  has  resided  upwards  of  twenty 
years  in  the  East  Indies,  and  speaks  familiarly  the  Hindoostanee, ' 
Persian,  and  some  other  dialects  in  common  use  there ;  he  is  also 
acquainted  with  that  extraordinary  language  of  ancient  India,  the 
Sonaertpf^ which  is  now  well  known  to  be  so  intimately  connected 
with  tlie  Greek,  Latin,  and  Northern  languages  of  Europe,  that  a 
knowledge  of  it  is  indispensable  to  a  philologist  at  the  present  day. 
In  addition  to  the  languages  of  this  stock,  Mr  Adam  has  a  knowl- 
edge of  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  kindred  dialects  of  the  class  or  stock, 
commonly  called  the  Semitic  languages.  A  new  impluse  will  now 
be  given  to  Oriental  studies  generally,  which,  with  a  few  honorable 
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exceptions  have  been  too  long  in  a  feeble  and  languishing  state  in 
our  country,  though  cultivated  in  Europe  with  more  ardor  than  at 
any  former  period. — Boston  Daily  Advertiser, 

CoMMOK  Schools  in  Pbnnstlvania. 

The  Educator,  a  semi-monthly  paper,  published  at  Elaston,  Pa.^ 
has  been  recently  discontinued,  in  spite  of  great  efibrts  and  sacrifices 
made  to  sustain  it.  The  editor.  Rev.  George  Junkin,  President  of 
La  Fayette  College,  in  his  valedictory  to  his  patrons,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing aft  the  results  of  the  common  school  system  of  Pennsylvania. 
We  hope,  fur  the  honor  of  that  State,  and  for  the  sake  of  her  youth- 
ful population,  that  the  picture  is  too  darkly  drawn. 

"  I  cannot  close  this  valedictory  without  one  more  attempt  to  fix 
the  attention  of  my  fellow  citizens,  and  especially  those  who  will  be 
called  next  winter  to  legislate  on  that  subject,  to  our  school  law. 

A  few  poi'itions  may  here  be  laid  down  as  indubitably  true — they 
will  not  be  questioned  by  any  considerable  number  of  intelligent 
men  in  the  State. 

1.  The  school  system  as  it  is  now  working,  is  productive  of  much 
more  evil  than  good. 

2.  It  has  not  brought  into  the  service  of  the  people  in  the  most 
important  department  of  their  service  ;  viz  :  school  teaching,  one 
single  competent  teacher. 

3.  It  has  driven  some  away  from  the  State. 

4.  It  has  driven  more  into  private  schools — or  has  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  schools  where  the  population  did  not,  before  the 
law  call  for  it — in  establishing  which  the  most  active  and  intcHigeot 
friends  of  education  have  voluntarily  saddled  themselves  with  heavy 
extra  expenses,  rather  than  brook  the  deranging  and  injurious  efiTects 
of  the  school  law. 

5.  It  has  thus  produced  not  unfrequently,  difficulty,  disruption  of 
harmony  and  unpleasant  controversy,  into  many  a  heretofore  peace* 
ful  district. 

6.  It  has  tended  powerfully  to  depreciate  the  teacher's  profession, 
by  limiting  his  wages  to  a  rate  well  adapted  to  drive  all  well  qualifi- 
ed persons  from  it 

7.  It  lias  |>aralysed  individual  effort  on  the  part  of  teachers,  by 
rendering  their  pay  absolute  and  fixed,  and  in  no  degree  dependent 
upon  their  efforts  to  please  the  people  by  efficient  and  zealous  la- 
bors. 

8.  It  has  soured  the  public  mind  against  educational  efiforts,  by  the 
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foregoing  evils  and  by  a  double  taxation — viz  :  school  tax  and  the 
expenses  of  private  schools. 

Now  whilst  I  concede  that  some  of  these  evils  are  not  necessarily 
inherent  in  the  law,  yet  they  are  practical  evils  connected  with  it, 
and  there  is  not  provision  in  it  for  their  necessary  exclusion.  We 
have  demonstrated  as  we  suppose,  that  those  evils  cannot  be  reme- 
died under  the  provisions  of  the  law.  For  nothing  can  ever  remedy 
them  in  the  absence  of  good  teachers^  and  for  then*  procurement,  the 
law  makes  no  provision.  We  have  expressed  the  opinion,  and  now^ 
repeat  the  expression  deliberately,  that  it  would  be  better  for  the 
peoples'  education  if  the  $306,000  of  our  school  fund  were  merged 
in  the  deepest  abyss  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  people  lef\  to  their  own 
common  sense,  as  heretofore,  than  to  be  burdened  with  the  system^ 
as  it  now  works. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Constantinople  : — "The  new  Sultan, 
Abdul  Medjid,  was  brought  up  in  the  Seraglio,  by  which  is  to  be 
understood  the  Palace  of  the  Sultans,  not  merely  the  apartments  of 
the  ladies  of  the  Harem.  As  soon  as  the  Prince  was  of  sufficient 
age  for  the  commencement  of  his  education,  the  best  masters  of 
every  kind  were  given  him.  There  has  long  been  in  the  Palace  an 
organised  system  of  education  for  the  sons  of  the  great  families  of 
the  empire.  A  considerable  number  of  youths,  called  Agas,  divided 
into  three  classes,  called  Seferu,  Kilarli,  and  Kazneli,  received  les- 
sons in  the  Turkish,  Arabic  and  Persian  languages,  and  in  music, 
drawing,  and  horsemanship.  They  received  also  instruction  in  the 
throwing  of  the  djerid  (a  kind  of  javelin,)  the  use  of  the  sword,  bow, 
and  musket ;  in  poetry  and  history  ;  and  went  through  a  complete 
course  of  geography.  The  Agas  were  subsequently  appointed  to 
the  command  of  armies,  or  in  the  civil  service,  and  frequently  reach- 
ed the  highest  offices  of  the  State.  This  Imperial  School  has  reck- 
oned 4000  pupils,  several  of  whom  much  distinguished  themselves 
after  completing  their  studies.  Amongst  these  were  Khosrew 
Pasha,  long  time  Vizir,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
the  Ottoman  empire;  Ahmet  Fethi  Pasha,  now  Ambassador  at 
Paris  ;  Hussein  Pasha,  ex-Grand  Admiral ;  Said  Pasha,  son-in-law 
of  Mahmoud  ;  Noubri  Pasha,  ex-Governor  of  Adrianople  ;  Hafiz 
Pacha ;  Rifath  Bey,  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  &,c.  Abdul  Mejid 
assisted  at  all  the  public  lessons,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the 
superiority  of  his  intelligence.   Of  late  years  the  Sultan  had  given 
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him  seveml  distinguished  professors,  amongst  whom  was  one  of  the 
French  language.  The  health  of  Ahdul  Medjid  is  not  ao  delicate 
and  feeble  as  to  incapacitate  him  from  holding  the  reins  of  State. 
Although  his  extreme  youth,  considering  the  burden  which  b  im- 
posed on  him,  may  create  some  uneasiness,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  energy  and  perseverance  which  were  so  remarkable  in  the 
character  of  the  father,  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  already  visible  i& 
that  of  the  son." 

Female  Sbminart,  Steubervillb,  Ohio. 

This  Seminary  embraces  two  distinct  departments.  The  pupils 
of  each  occupy  separate  school  rooms,  and  are  subjected  to  a  some- 
what different  arrangement  and  method  of  management  and  instruc- 
tion. Still  they  are  only  treated  as  older  and  younger  children  of 
the  same  family. 

The  Preparatory,  or  GirVs  School,  comprises  none,  in  general, 
older  than  twelve.  For  reception  to  this,  it  is  required  that  the  ap- 
plicant be  able  to  read.  It  consists  of  two  classes :  iniroduetonfy 
embracing  those  who  are  merely  reading  and  spelling,  together  with 
receiving  oral  instruction  on  various  subjects ;  Primary,  who,  in 
addition,  are  attending  to  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Greography,  History, 
English  Grammar,  and  first  lessons  in  Botany,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Geometry,  &c. 

The  Principal  School,  or  Young  Ladies'  Department,  consists  of 
all  who  enter  the  Seminary  over  twelve  years  of  age.  For  admis- 
sion to  this,  a  pupil  must  either  be  of  that  age,  or  have  passed  through 
all  the  studies  of  the  Preparatory  School.  It  is  divided  into  three 
classes :  Middle,  Junior,  and  Senior,  Into  the  first,  all  are  admit- 
ted who  enter  this  school ;  and  they  continue  in  it,  until  they  are 
prepared  to  enter  the  higher  classes.  The  studies  of  this  class  will 
be,  (for  those  who  have  not  previously  attended  to  them)  Reading ; 
Writing ;  Orthography  :  Arithmetic  ;  Geography,  modem  and  an- 
cient, with  drawing  maps  ;  History,  ancient  and  modern,  but  espe- 
cially of  our  own  country  ;  '  English  Grammar  ;  Composition  ; 
Natural  History  ;  Biblical,  Roman  and  Grecian  Antiquities ;  Watts 
on  the  mind  ;  Human  Physiology  ;  Political  Class  Book,  &c.  The 
studies  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes  are  each  designed  to  occupy 
a  year,  and  prepare  the  young  lady  for  graduating  with  honor  to  her- 
self and  the  institution.  No  one  is  admitted  to  them  who  has  not 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  on  the  studies  which  precede,  nor, 
in  ordinary  cases,  until  she  shall  have  been  for  some  time  a  member 
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of  the  Seminary.  The  studies  will  be  Botany;  Chemistry  ;  Astros- 
omy  ;  Geometry  ;  Algebra ;  Rhetoric ;  Criticism  ;  Intellectual  and 
Moral  Piiilosophy  ;  Logic  ;  Evidences  of  Christianity  ;  Aualogy  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  &c.  In  recitations,  these  regular 
divisions  are  not- kept  separate,  but  all  the  pupils  are  arranged  in 
temporary  classes,  as  may  best  promote  the  good  of  individuals. 
Text  books  for  the  several  classes  are  carefully  selected,  and  but  rare* 
ly  changed. 

None  will  receive  a  Certificate  of  having  completed  the  course,  or 
be  ranked  as  a  Graduate,  without  passing  satisfactory  examinations 
in  the  studies  of  the  regular  course. 

School  Librart. 

Marsh,  Capen,  Lyon,  &  Webb,  109,  Washington  street,  Boston, 
are  now  publishing,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Massachusettts  Board 
of  Education,  a  colloction  of  original  and  selected  works,  entitled 
«  The  School  Library.' 

The  Library  will  embrace  two  series  of  fiAy  volumes  each  ;  the 
one  to  be  in  ISmo.,  averaging  from  350  to  380  pages  per  volume  ; 
the  other  in  ISmo.,  each  volume  containing  from  350  to  400  pages. 
The  former,  or  Juvenile  Series,  is  intended  for  children  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  age  and  under  ;  the  latter  for  individuals  of  that 
age,  and  upwards, — in  other  words,  for  advanced  scholars  and  their 
parents. 

The  Library  is  to  consist  of  reading,  and  not  school,  doss,  or  text 
books  ;  the  design  being  to  furnish  youth  with  suitable  works  for 
perusal  during  their  leisure  hours  ;  works  that  will  interest,  as  well 
as  instruct  them,  and  of  such  a  character  that  they  will  turn  to  them 
with  pleasure,  when  it  is  desirable  to  unbend  from  the  studies  of 
the  school  room. 

The  plan  will  embrace  every  department  of  Science  and  Litera- 
ture, preference  being  given  to  works  relating  to  our  own  Country, 
and  illustrative  of  the  history,  institutions,  manners,  customs,  &c, 
of  our  own  people.  Being  intended  for  the  whole  community,  no 
work  of  a  sectarian  or  denominational  character  in  religion,  or  of  a 
partisan  character  in  politics,  will  be  admitted. 

The  aim  will  be  to  clothe  the  subjects  discussed,  in  a  popular 
garb,  that  they  may  prove  so  attractive,  as  to  lure  the  child  onwardi, 
fix  his  attention,  and  induce  him,  subsequently,  to  seek  information 
from  other  and  more  recondite  works,  which,  if  put  into  his  hands 
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at  the  onset,  would  alarm  him,  and  induce  a  disgust  for  that  which 
would  appear  dry  and  unintelligible,  and  of  course,  uninteresting. 

The  intention  ia  not  to  provide  information  for  any  one  class,  to 
the  exclusion  of  others,  but  to  disseminate  knowledge  among  all 
classes.  The  Publishers  wish  the  children  of  the  Farmer,  the  Mer- 
chant, the  Manufacturer,  the  Mechanic,  the  Laborer, — all  to  proiSc 
by  the  lights  of  science  and  literature,  that  tliey  may  be  rendered 
the  more  virtuous  and  happy,  and  become  more  useful  to  them- 
selves, to  one  another,  to  the  conununity,  and  mankind  at  large. 
To  accomplish  this  desirable  end,  the  Library  will  embrace  so  wide 
a  range  of  subjects,  that  every  child  may  find  something  which  will 
prove  useful  and  profitable  to  him,  whatever  his  situation,  circum- 
stances, or  pursuits,  in  aAer  life  may  be. 

The  project  is  one  of  great  extent,  and  vast  importance  ;  and,  if 
properly  carried  out,  must  become  of  inestimable  value  to  the  yoang* 
Whether  the  anticipations  of  the  Publishers,  with  regard  to  it,  will 
be  verified,  time  must  determine ;  but  from  the  intellectual  and 
moral,  theoretical  and  practical  character  of  those  who  have  engag- 
ed to  aid  in  the  undertaking,  they  have  good  grounds  for  presnming 
that  much  will  be  accomplished,  and  that  by  their  united  efforts 
many  obstacles,  now  existing  to  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  im- 
provement of  youth,  will  be  removed,  or  at  least  be  rendered  more 
easily  surmountable. 

Among  the  individuals  already  engaged  as  writers  for  one  or  both 
Series,  may  be  mentioned— the  Hon.  Judge  Story,  Jared  Sparks, 
Esq.,  Washington  Irving,  Esq.,  Rev.  Dr  Wayland,  Professor  Ben- 
jamin Siliiman,  Professor  Dennison  Olmsted,  Professor  Alonzo 
Potter,  Dr  Jacob  Bigelow,  Dr  Robley  Dunglison,  Dr  Elisha 
Bartlett,  Rev.  Charles  W.  Uphara,  Rev.  P.  W.  P.  Green- 
wood, Rev.  Royal  Robbins,  Rev.  Warren  Burton,  Arthur  J.  Stans- 
bury,  Esq.,  E.  C.  Wines,  Esq.,  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Profes- 
sor Tucker,  and  Professor  Elton. 

Mrs  Sarah  J.  Hale,  Mrs  E.  F.  Ellet,  Mrs  Emma  C.  Embury, 
Mrs  A.  H.  Lincoln  Phelps,  Miss  E.  Robbins,  Miss  E.  P.  Peabody, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Lee,  Miss  Caroline  Sedgwick. 

No  work  will  be  admitted  into  the  Library,  unless  it  be  approved 
by  every  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  ;  which  Board  consists 
of  the  following  individuals,  viz..  His  Excellency  Edward  Everett, 
Chairman  ;  His  Honor  George  Hull,  Rev.  Emerson  Davis,  Eld- 
mund  Dwight,  Esq.,  Rev.  George  Putnam,  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr., 
Esq.,  Hon.  Charles  Hudson,  and  Hon.  George  N.  Briggs. 


MisctUmiti* 


The  following  works,  have  been  priaced,  tad  coBttkute  fint  tto 
▼olumes  of  the  13mo.  series,  viz. 

lAfe  of  Columbuif  by  Wasbingtoa  Irring,  a  new  edition,  (revised 
by  the  author,)  including  a  Visit  to  Palos,  and  other  additions,  % 
portrait  of  the  Great  Navigator,  a  Map,  and  several  illustrative  en- 
gravings. 

Ptdey^B  Natural  Theology,  in  two  volumes,  with  selections  (torn 
the  Dissertations  and  Notes  of  Lord  Brougham  and  Sir  CharlM 
Bell,  illustrated  by  numerous  wood  cuts,  and  prefaced  by  a  Life  #f 
the  Author ;  (with  a  portrait,)  the  whole  being  newly  arranged  aai 
adapted  for  The  School  Library,  by  Elisha  Bortlett,  M.  D.,  Profes- 
sor of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic  and  Pathological  Anatoiny 
in  Dartmouth  College. 

Lives  of  effUnent  individuals,  celebrated  in  Jhneriean  History^  vbl 
throe  volumes,  with  portraits  oP  Robert  Fulton,  Sebastain  Cabot, 
and  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  autographs  of  most  of  the  individuals. 

The  Sacred  Philosophy  of  the  Seasons,  illustrating  The  Perfec- 
tions of  God  in  the  Phenomena  of  the  Year.  In  4  volumes.  By 
the  Rev.  Henry  Duncan,  D.  D.,  of  Ruthwell,  Scotland  ;  with  in»- 
portant  additions,  and  some  modifications  to  adapt  it  to  Americaa 
readers,  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  P.  Greenwood,  of  Boston. 

What  our  Fathers  Tbouobt. 

In  the  year  1679  a  Synod  of  the  New  England  Churches  was  held 
at  Boston.  The  interests  of  religion  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
had  already  began  visibly  to  decline.  Wars,  blights,  and  disasten 
at  sea  had  been  deemed  manifest  tokens  of  the  righteous  displeasure 
of  Heaven.  The  questions  proposed  to  the  Synod  were, What 
are  the  evils  that  have  provoked  the  Lord  to  bring  his  judgments 
on  New  England  and  What  is  to  be  done  that  so  these  evils 
may  be  reformed  ?"  Among  other  points  in  the  answer  to  the  first 
question,  it  was  resolved  that  A  publick  spirit  is  greatly  wanting 
in  the  most  of  men.  Hence  schools  of  learning  are  in  a  languishing 
state."  In  answer  to  the  last,  among  other  points  it  was  resolved, 
"  As  an  expedient  for  Reformation,  it  is  good  that  effectual  care 
should  be  taken,  respecting  Schools  of  Learning.  The  interests  of 
Religion  and  good  Literature  have  been  wont  to  Rise  and  Fall  to- 
gether. We  read  in  [Scripture  of  Masters  and  Scholars,  and  of 
Schools  and  Colleges,  1  Chron.  xxv.  8.  Mai  ii.  12.  .^ets  xix.  9. 
and  xxii.  3.  And  the  most  eminent  reformers  amongst  the  Lord's 
People  of  old,  thought  it  their  concern  to  erect  and  uphold  them* 
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Was  not  Scmnd  (that  great  Reformer)  President  of  the  College  at 
Nayoth,  1  Sam,  xix.  18,  19,  and  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  First 
Founders  of  Colleges.  Did  not  Elijah  and  Elisha  restore  the 
Schools  erected  in  the  Land  of  Israel  ?  And  JostaK  (another  great 
Reformer)  shewed  respect  to  the  College  at  Jerusalem,  2  l^Mgt, 
xxii.  14.  Ecclesiastical  story  informs  that  a  great  care  was  taken 
by  the  Apostles  and  their  immediate  successors,  for  the  settling  of 
Schools  in  all  places,  where  the  gospel  had  been  preached,  that  so 
the  Interest  of  Religion  might  be  preserved,  and  the  Truth  propaga- 
ted to  succeeding  generations.  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  great- 
est mercies  that  God  ever  bestowed  upon  his  People  Israel,  that  he 
raised  up  their  sons  for  Prophets^  Amos  ii.  11,  which  has  respect  to 
their  Education  in  Schools  of  Learning.  And  we  have  all  cause  to 
bless  God,  that  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  our  Fathers  to  take  care 
concerning  this  matter.  For  these  churches  had  been  in  a  state 
most  deplorable,  if  the  Lord  had  not  blessed  the  College,  so  as  from 
thence  to  supply  most  of  the  churches,  as  at  this  day.  When  New 
England  was  poor,  and  we  were  but  few  in  number  comparatively, 
there  was  a  spirit  to  encourage  Learning,  and  the  College  was  full 
of  Students,  whom  God  hath  made  Blessings,  not  only  in  this  but  in 
other  Lands  ;  but  it  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  now,  when  we 
are  become  many,  and  more  able  than  at  our  Beginnings,  that  Soci- 
ety and  other  Inferior  Schools  are  in  such  a  Low  and  Languishing 
state.  Wherefore  as  we  desire  that  Reformation  and  Religion 
should  flourish,  it  concerns  us  to  endeavour  that  both  the  College 
and  all  other  Schools  of  Learning  in  every  place  be  duly  inspected 
and  encouraged."  * 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

An  Improved  System  of  Arithmetic,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Academies.  By  J.  Oiney,  A.  M.,  author  of  a  Geography  and 
Atlas,  National  Preceptor,  History  of  the  United  States,  &c.  &c. 
Hartford  :  Cranfield  &  Bobbins.    1839.    pp.  31^  12mo. 

We  have  not  had  leisure  to  give  this  work  a  thorough  examina- 
tion. The  following  extract  from  the  preface  will  enable  our  read- 
ers to  ju'lge  of  the  author's  plan. 

"  The  following  treatise  has  been  prepared  wiih  great  care  and 
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attention.  In  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  work,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  adapt  it  to  the  natural  progress  of  the  mind.  It  com- 
mences with  the  most  simple  ideas,  or  the  first  principles  of  the  na- 
ture and  power  of  numbers — those  which  are  first  learned  by  the 
child  in  his  earliest  years.  This  is  followed  by  a  regular  series  of 
Mental  Exercises,  calculated  to  attract,  interest,  and  fix  the  attention 
of  the  learner,  and  lead  him  gradually  forward  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  elementary  combination  of  numbers,  and  qualify  him  to  enter 
understandingly  upon  the  operations  of  Written  Arithmetic.  In  this 
rt,  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  explain  the  properties  of  num- 
rs,  or  the  laws  which  regulate  their  combinations,  in  the  most  clear 
and  simple  manner.  By  referrinj^  to  the  work,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
in  each  subject,  a  plain  definition  is  first  p^iven  ;  then  the  most  ele- 
mentary idea  is  presented  to  the  learner  m  the  form  of  a  question  ; 
then  follows  an  introductory  analysis  ;  and  lastly  a  general  rule  is 
given,  in  as  concise  and  clear  language  as  the  nature  of  the  subject 
would  seem  to  permit,  and  a  full  explanation  of  the  method  of  oper- 
ation. The  examples,  or  questions  for  solution,  are  of  a  practical 
nature,  and  calculated  to  assist  the  pupil  in  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  Arithmetic  to  the  business  of  life. 

The  work  treats  of  every  subject  necessary  for  practical  purposes. 
It  contains  likewise  numerous  rules  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  for 
the  solution  of  questions  that  have  hitherto  been  solved  by  an  al- 
gebraic process,  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  cannot  fail  to  interest  the 
minds  of  such  students  as  have  a  fondness  for  the  study  of  Arithmetic* 
The  article  on  Fractions  has  been  prepared  with  ^reat  care. 

The  method  of  developing  the  principles  of  Ratio  and  Proportion, 
it  is  believed,  will  meet  witn  general  approbation.  Interest  has  re- 
ceived that  consideration  which  its  importance  demands.  A  new 
method  of  extracting  roots  is  introduced ;  and,  as  it  saves  more  thao 
half  the  labor  of  the  old  methods,  it  is  respectfully  recommended  to 
the  attention  of  teachers.  An  Appendix  has  been  added  to  the 
work,  containing  expositions  and  demonstrations  of  the  principles 
on  which  the  fundamental  rules  are  based  :  a  plain  and  practical 
system  of  Book-Keeping  ;  and  numerous  Mercantile  Forms,  &c.  ; 
l>eside8  other  useful  matter." 

Mental  and  Practical  Arithmetic,  designed  for  the  use  of 
Academies  and  Schools.  By  Charles  Davis,  author  of  First  Les- 
sons in  Alsebra,  Elements  of  Surveying,  Analytical  GeometiT, 
DififerentiaT  and  Integral  Calculus,  &c.  &c.  Hartford:  A.  S. 
Barnes.    1838.    13mo.,  pp.  388. 

We  have  carefully  examined  this  volume,  and  been  through  the 
greatest  part  of  it  with  learners  of  various  capacities.  We  have 
found  it  clear,  accurate,  and  precise.  We  commend  it  to  our  read- 
ers, as  far  better  than  the  greater  part, — we  cannot  say  of  all,  for  we 
have  not  read  all — of  the  many  treatises  on  this  science  that  have 
been  given  to  the  public  for  many  years,  We  have  in  our  hands  a 
copy  of  "  First  Lessons  in  Geometry/'  by  the  same  author.  We 
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hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  somewhat  extended  notice  of  it,  with  other 
treatises  on  the  same  subject  in  our  next 

Truth  mjldb  Simple  ;  Being  the  first  volume  of  a  System  of  The- 
ology for  Children.  Character  of  God.  By  Rev.  Jobo  Todd. 
l8mo.  pp.  4^   Northampton  :  J.  H.  Butler.  1839. 

Mr  Todd  is  a  very  able  writer.  This  volume  we  tbink  the  best 
he  has  written.  The  topics  be  has  treated  in  it  are  presented  with 
remarkable  clearness  and  force.  The  mind  of  the  child  is  led  grad- 
ually upward  to  all  that  a  child  can  comprehend  of  that  great  subject. 
Nowhere  is  the  subject  degraded  by  an  effort  to  bring  it  down. 
While  the  views  it  contains  are  clear,  the  impressions  it  must  produce 
will  be  quick  and  lasting.  The  perpetual  variety  and  sprightliness 
of  the  style  will  attract  the  young  reader,  and  its  solemn  earnest- 
ness will  not  be  soon  forgotten. 

The  following  touching  passage  is  from  the  preface,  addressed  to 
the  author's  son.   Honor  to  the  man  who  could  write  it ! 

/You  know  how  busy  I  am,  and  how  seldom  I  havo  even  half  an 
hour  to  be  with  my  children,  because  ray  duties  are  so  many  and  so 
pressing.  Should  you  live  to  grow  up  to  be  a  man,  and  live, — as  I 
hope  you  will, — to  do  good  long  after  my  head  rests  in  the  grave, 
you  will  wonder  why  your  father,  with  all  his  professional  duties, 
should  ever  write  books.  Let  me  tell  you.  Far  away  from  our 
house,  lives  an  aged  widow.  She  has  no  children  near  her.  She 
has  no  home.  She  has  no  money.  She  has  been  deprived  of  her 
reason  ever  since  1  can  remember.  She  does  not  even  know  her 
own  children.  That  aged  woman  is  your  father's  mother!  For  the 
last  twelve  vears,  I  have  had  the  honor  to  provide  for  this  afflicted 
woman,  and  to  do  it,  1  have  been  obliged  to  use  mv  pen.  For  this, 
I  have  written  books,  and  every  cent  of  the  proceeds  have  thus  been 
devoted.  Nothing  else  would  ever  have  made  me  an  author, — 
nothing  else  would  ever  keep  me  one.  Have  I  not  done  right  ?  I 
charge  you,  then,  my  ^ear  cnild,  and  1  charge  every  child  who  reads 
this  book,  that  if  you  live,  and  as  long  as  you  live,  never  fail  to  be 
kind,  affectionate,  and  grateful  to  your  mother.  And  if  in  her  age 
she  needs  your  aid,  give  it  to  her,  though  you  work  in  a  brick-yard, 
I  or  in  a  coal-mine,  to  earn  the  money.  Never  let  a  sorrow  dwell  in 
I  her  heart  which  you  can  remove,  nor  a  grief  which  you  can  soften. 
VNext  to  your  God,  let  your  oiotber  have  your  love. 
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Art  I.-TRAVELS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Travels  in  North  America  during  the  years  1834,  1835,  and 
1836,  including  a  summer  residence  with  the  Pawnee  tribe  of 
Indians.  By  the  Hon.  Charles  Augustus  Murray.  2  vols.' 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1839. 

These  volumes  are  the  work  of  a  young  Scotch  noble- 
man, whose  curiosity  and  love  of  adventure  led  him  to  choose 
for  cfcservation  and  experiment  some  of  the  rudest  portions 
of  our  race.  The  record  he  has  made  of  his  experiences 
among  the  Red  Men,  is  curious  and  interesting,  and  will  go 
far  to  disabuse  many  minds  of  the  romantic  notions  that  they 
have  entertained  of  the  Indian  character.  He  has  given 
the^  most  candid,  though  often  severe,  book  on  America, 
that  we  have  ever  met  with.  He  is  evidently  an  acute 
observer,  and  well  informed,  with  enough  of  native  wildness 
of  character  to  understand  and  relish  western  democracy. 

The  book  is  a  very  entertaining  one,  full  of  incidents 
pleasantly  related,  and  no  where  burdens  and  tires  the  read- 
er with  doubtful  speculations.  It  is  withal  the  work  of  a 
gentleman  and  a  scholar,  ready  to  acknowledge  and  able  to 
judge  of  good  breeding  and  scholarship  wherever  he  found 
them.  The  opinions  which  such  a  man,  with  fair  means  of 
observation,  has  formed  of  us,  may  be  of  much  value  to  us.  He 
has  no  malice  to  gratify,  or  theory  to  support,  or  party  to 
please  by  concealing  or  exaggerating  his  real  opinions. 
These  judgments  are  often  favourable,  and  when  they  are 
45 
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not,  are  good  lessons,  by  which  we  ought  to  profit.  Indeed 
our  people  have  acquired  such  a  degree  of  genuine  self- 
knowledge  and  reliance  that  a  foreigner  may  now  venture 
to  tell  wholesome  and  honest  truths  without  danger  of  the 
vials  of  indignant  rebuke,  which  have  been  the  lot  of  some 
unlucky  reporters  of  our  faults. 

We  have  considered  it  unfavorable  to  a  sound  national 
culture,  that  the  domain  of  the  United  States  is  so  vast.  So 
separate  and  distant  are  the  different  parts  that  there  is,  and 
must  be  in  a  still  higher  degree,  a  want  of  sympathy  be- 
tvveen  them.  The  pulsations  may  be  strong  at  the  centre 
while  the  extremities  are  cold  and  lifeless.  The  want 
of  this  oneness  of  feeling  is  a  serious  defect  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  any  nation,  and  most  of  all  in  one  self-governed  and 
republican  like  our  own.  And  if  this  tendency  among  us 
shall  be  checked  by  the  now  great  and  increasing  facilities 
for  travelling,  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  perpetual  emi- 
gration, these  remedial  circumstances  may  themselves  be- 
come the  source  of  hardly  less  evils.  They  may  break  up 
local  attachments  where  they  are  forming,  and  prevent  their 
being  formed  elsewhere.  The  actual  tendency  of  things 
among  us  to  this  result  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  Mr 
Murray. 

**  The  American  agriculturalists  seem  to  have  little  local  at- 
tachment. A  New  Englander  or  Virginian,  though  proud  and 
vain  of  his  state,  will  move  off  to  Missouri  or  Illinois,  and  leave 
the  home  of  his  childhood  without  any  visible  effort  or  symptom 
of  regret,  if  by  so  doing  he  can  make  ten  dollars  where  he  be- 
fore made  eight.  1  have  seen  such  repeated  instances  of  this, 
that  I  cannot  help  considering  it  a  national  feature. 

How  different  this  is  from  the  Scottish  character  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  a  band  of  highlanders,  of  the  Came- 
ron and  other  Jacobite  clans,  left  Scotland,  after  the  rebellion  of 
'45,  and  settled  in  Virginia.  They  were  so  numerous,  that  for 
many  years  afterwards  the  local  courts  were  obliged  to  have  a 
Gaelic  interpreter,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  requisite  business  in 
regard  to  witnesses  and  juries  ;  and  although  the  place  where 
they  fixed  their  abode  was  cheerless  in  appearance,  and  the  soil 
very  poor,  they  have  by  perseverance  and  industry  improved  and 
rendered  it  comfortable ;  and  are  as  unwilling  to  quit  that  spot, 
in  search  of  the  fertile  plains  of  Mississippi,  as  they  were  to 
leave  their  original  country." 
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and  hunting,  and  other  gay  amusements,  as  well  as  a  share  of 
the  light  accomplishments  of  the  day  ;  all  of  which  tended  to 
make  them  averse  to  the  drudgery  of  business.  This  disincli- 
nation was  increased  by  the  nature  of  their  property  in  Carolina, 
which,  being  cultivated  by  slaves,  under  the  inspection  of  a  fac- 
tor, left  them  little  of  the  business  of  a  proprietor,  excepting  the 
yearly  or  half  yearly  audit  of  accounts.  As  I  before  said,  there 
were  many  exceptions  to  these  remarks :  men  who  waged  war 
in  person  with  the  ancient  forest,  and  with  their  own  hand,  or 
under  their  own  eye,.planted,  in  its  place,  maize,  rice,  and  cot- 
ton \  men  who  attained  wealth  by  hardship  and  perseverance: 
but  these  instances,  though  not  rare,  formed  the  exception,  not 
the  rule,  as  may  be  gathered  both  from  colonial  history,  and 
from  the  internal  and  more  certain  evidence  of  character  above 
described. 

Since  the  declaration  of  independence,  many  causes  have 
been  in  operation  calculated  to  change  the  manners  and 
character  of  the  Carolinian;  but  they  have  only  partially  effect- 
ed this  change,  and  a  close  and  attentive  observer  can  very 
plainly  recognize  in  the  quality  of  the  stream  the  fountain 
whence  it  flows.  The  most  obvious  change  is  that  of  education, 
for  which  it  is  no  •  longer  the  fashion  to  select  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. Coi>nect^  with  this  is  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  laws  of  succession  to  real  estate  ;  these  used  to  be 
conformed  to  the  English  law  of  primogeniture  ;  whereas  now, 
a  division  of  property  among  all  the  children  takes  place,  and 
the  planter,  with  his  own  portion  of  the  paternal  estate,  can  no 
longer  send  his  sons  to  an  English  university  ;  they  are  accord- 
ingly educated  at  some  coHege  near  home,  or  more  usually  in 
the  eastern  states.  My  opinion  of  these,  as  compared  with 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  would  not  be  believed  unprejudiced,  even 
if  it  were  entirely  so ;  let  the  science  and  scholarship  of  young 
men  whom  they  respectively  send  forth,  decide  the  merits  of 
each.  I  take  it  for  granted,  that,  in  respect  to  classics  and  pure 
mathematics,  the  Americans  would  not  care  to  con  test  the  point, 
because,  from  the  limited  attention  which  they  bestow  upon 
these  studies,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  should  make  the 
same  progress  as  students  who  devote  to  them  several  years  of 
intense  labour,  in  order  to  take  a  first  class  or  a  wrangler's  de- 
gree ;  but  whether  they  do  not,  at  the  different  colleges  in  the 
United  States,  receive  an  education  as  well  suited  to  the  objects 
which  they  are  destined  to  pursue  in  afier  life,  is  a  different 
question.  The  best  that  I  have  seen  is  West  Point ;  that  estab- 
lishment has  sent  out  many  young  officers  well  grounded  in  the 
lower  mathematics,  and  the  other  branches  of  science  required 
in  an  engineer." 
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The  opinions  of  such  a  traveller,  himself  a  man  of  taste 
and  thoroughly  trained  in  the  severe  classical  discipline  of 
England  and  Scotland,  quick  to  detect  any  deficiency  or 
vain  assumption  of  merit  in  classical  studies  among  us,  and 
yet  ready  to  appreciate  and  acknowledge  true  merit  wherever 
found,  are  worthy  of  careful  attention.  On  these  subjects 
his  opportunities  of  observation  were  ample  enough  to  enable 
him  to  form  a  fair  judgment,  though  our  literary  institutions 
were  not  a  special  object  of  his  attention,  and  we  believe  his 
representations  to  be  in  the  main  remarkably  accurate. 

''The  education  of  young  men  in  America  is  not  usually  such 
as  to  give  them  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  or  for  classical  literature. 
The  course  of  study  adopted  is  too  extensive,  and  embraces  a 
field  which  it  would  require  many  years  to  cultivate,  even  to 
produce  a  moderate  proficiency  :  the  result  is  what  might  be 
expected,  that,  although  the  American  colleges  can  now  boai>i 
of  the  names  of  many  professors  of  deserved  celebrity,  the  young 
men  who  have  been  educated  at  them  come  forth  into  the  world 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  superficial  attainment,  but  not 
with  that  deep  laid  foundation  of  knowledge  which  can  resist 
the  dissipation  of  life.  The  number  of  well  read  scholars  in 
America  is  very  limited.  I  know  not  whether  I  should  have  no* 
ticed  the  circumstance,  had  not  my  attention  been  called  to  it 
by  the  puerile  vanity,  which  leads  so  many  of  their  speakers  and 
periodical  writers  to  introduce  stale  quotations  from  the  Latin 
authors. 

It  may  be  urged  in  answer,  that  a  classical  education,  such 
as  is  given  at  the  English  universities,  is  not  desirable  in  Amer- 
ica. That  may  be  true ;  but  it  does  not  meet  my  objection^ 
which  is,  that  the  course  pursued  is  calculated  to  give  a  smat- 
tering of  various  branches  of  knowledge,  rather  than  to  extend 
the  range  of  sound  learning  or  useful  science.  If  Homer  and 
Plato  are  not  worthy  that  so  large  a  portion  of  early  life  should 
be  devoted  to  them,  at  least  the  moral  and  political  wisdom  of 
Aristotle  and  Cicero  deserve  to  be  studied.  Or  even  granting 
that  these,  too,  are  antiquated  and  unenlightened  in  their  views. 
Bacon  and  Montesquieu,  Newton  and  La  Place  might  be  made 
the  objects  of  careful  and  profound  study.  Whether  any  of  the 
above  authors  are  so  studied  as  to  exercise  an  influence  upon  the 
habits  and  tastes  of  the  higher  classes  in  America,  beyond  the 
walls  of  their  colleges,  I  leave  it  for  themselves  to  determine. 

I  think  it  principally  owing  to  the  above  causes  that  the  young 
iti^n  in  the  United  States,  who  are  the  sons  of  wealthy  parents, 
and  in  independent  circumstances,  are  so  apt  to  seek  their 
45* 
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amusemeDt  in  racing)  billiards,  trotting  horses,  &c.  Thej  are 
not  sufficiently  grounded  in  literature  to  love  it  for  its  own  sake. 
There  are  no  galleries  open  to  them,  containing  the  attractive 
and  immortal  works  of  the  great  masters  in  statuary  or  painting. 
Can  it  excite  wonder,  especially  if  they  have  not  the  opportunity 
and  advantages  of  travel,  (which  it  has  been  the  absurd  practice 
of  some  of  their  authors  and  critics  of  late  to  deride,)  that  they 
may  seek  for  pleasure  in  such  pursuits  as  are  within  their  reach." 

''There  are  several  excellent  institutions  in  Lexington:  a 
theological  seminary,  one  of  the  professors  in  which  is  a  young 
English  clergyman  (minister,  also,  of  the  episcopal  church  here); 
he  seems  a  very  interesting  young  man ;  his  branch  of  instruc- 
tion is  chiefiy  in  the  Eastern  languages ;  and  he  assured  me  that 
he  had  several  students  fkmiliar  with  the  Hebrew,  Syriao,  and 
Chaldee.  He  says,  that  the  capacity  of  the  young  men  in  this 
part  of  the  world  is  very  good,  and  that  there  are  fewer  book- 
dunces  than  he  remembers  at  schools  in  the  old  country  ;  but 
the  generality  of  them  are  very  badly  grounded  in  the  classics. 
The  process  of  mental  cultivation  in  America  is  somewhat  anal- 
agous  to  their  agricultural  system  ;  in  both  cases  they  look  toa 
extensively  to  the  quantity  of  produce  immediately  to  be  obtain- 
ed, and  pay  too  little  attention  to  the  culture  and  improvement 
of  the  soil.  It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  an  American 
course  of  collegiate  education,  extends  over  a  field  that  would 
occupy  a  man  of  good  abilities  forty  years  to  master ;  but  a  stu- 
dent is  supposed  to  have  travelled  over  it  in  three  or  four  years  : 
and  he  may  have  travelled  over  it ;  but  it  is  with  the  same  ad- 
yantage  as  some  of  our  fashionable  London  loungers  travel  over 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  as  fast  as  well-paid  postilions  and  a  light 
britchka  can  take  them — they  have  seen  Mount  Blanc,  and  been 
over  the  Simplon  ;  they  have  visited  St  Peter's  and  the  Colise- 
um ;  have  sat  in  a  gondola  and  seen  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  ;  have 
eaten  ice  and  macaroni  in  view  of  the  Bay  of  Naples ;  and  have 
yawned  admiration  before  the  Apollo,  the  Venus,  and  the  Car- 
toons !    Then  they  return — travellers  ! 

With  equal  advantage  is  a  youth  educated  on  the  encyclops- 
dia  system,  so  pernicious  to  industry  or  to  sterling  knowledge  and 
acquirement.  The  number  of  young  men  who  acquire  a  taste  for 
reading  is  singularly  small  in  America.  They  will  tell  a  stranger 
who  makes  this  observation,  that  they  are  too  busy,  that  they  are 
engaged  in  mercantile  and  other  affairs.  This,  in  fact,  (though 
a  plausible  one,)  is  only  an  excuse ;  they  have  time  enough  to 
give  to  the  theatre,  the  dance,  the  race  course,  the  trotting- 
match,  the  billiard-table,  the  tavern-bar,  &c.,  but  to  find  a  young 
man,  having  left  college  five  years,  who  could  read  Pindar  and 
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Euripides,  or  even  Horace  and  Juvenal,  for  pleasure,  would  be 
no  easy  task — at  least  among  those  whom  I  have  seen  at  New 
York  and  the  other  cities  in  the  United  States." 

In  Lexington,  Mr  Murray  found,  what  we  wonder  he 
could  find  in  Americana  mad-man  who  still  loved  his  Virgil. 

Among  the  men  was  a  presbyterian  clergyman,  a  native  of 
Ireland.  He  was  still  so  wedded  to  his  professional  dignity , 
that  he  would  not  put  on  a  shirt  unless  it  was  marked  "  the  rev- 
erend." His  only  companion  was  an  old  copy  of  Virgil.  He 
said,  he  only  read  the  first  six  books  of  the  i£neid.  I  asked 
him  to  read  me  twenty  lines;  and,  under  pretence  of  not  under- 
standing them,  prevailed  upon  him  to  construe  them,  which  he 
did  with  great  fluency,  without  hesitation  or  mistake." 

The  reason  of  the  inadequate  attention  paid  to  classical 
studies  in  this  country,  is  owing  in  great  measure  to  a  prev- 
alent impression,  which  Mr  Murray  hints  at,  that  there  is  a 
better  way  of  fitting  men  for  the  practical  duties  of  life. 
Wc  doubt  if  there  is — or  rather  we  would  say  that  so  little 
of  the  classics  is  now  learned,  and  that  little  so  speedily  for- 
gotten, that  the  experiment  has  hardly  been  fairly  tried. 
Nine  tenths  of  those  even  who  are,  as  we  call  it,  liberally 
educated,  have  their  habits,  tastes,  and  feelings,  hardly  in  the 
slightest  degree  aflected  by  their  classical  studies.  We  be- 
lieve that  scarcely  an  individual  can  be  found  who  has  expe- 
rienced anything  of  their  value  in  the  improvement  of  his 
own  perceptions,  tastes  and  character,  who  would  not  ear- 
nestly urge  the  introduction  of  these  studies  on  a  larger 
scale  in  every  course  of  liberal  education. 

Another  reason  may  be  the  universal  character  of  all  our 
schemes  of  education.  All  our  youth  must  learn  somewhat 
of  every  thing.  Every  one  must  learn,  ancient  languages, 
modern  languages,  go  over  the  whole  range  of  natural  phi- 
losophy, through  the  vast  empire  of  the  natural  sciences, 
morals,  politics,  economy ,'government,  &c.  &c.  In  this  so 
wide  circuit,  each  separate  science  is  only  glanced  at,  and 
the  classics,  which  are  supposed  to  have  a  less  intimate  re- 
lation than  any  other  study  to  the  practical  business  of  life, 
come  in  for  a  share  proportioned  to  their  imagined  value. 

It  is  well  that  these  views  have  not  influenced  all.  There 
are  some  among  us,  like  the  salt  of  the  earth,  whose  tastes, 
habits,  and  characters  have  been  moulded  by  classic  disci- 
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pline  and  learning :  men  who  though  not  perhaps  trained  to 
the  exceeding  thoroughness  of  European  scholars,  are  yet  in 
their  refinement,  gentleness,  purity,  and  accurate  scholar- 
ship,— and  we  will  add  business  habits — iair  memorials  and 
specimens  of  what  such  studies  can  do,  and  strong  arguments 
for  the  extension  and  continuance  of  that  system  of  culture 
which  has  done  so  much  for  them. 

As  men  of  gallantry,  we  feel  more  interest  in  what  is  said 
of  our  women  than  of  ourselves.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  judgments  of  our  author,  of  the  attainments  and  ac- 
complishments of  the.  females  of  our  country. 

"  The  accomplishments  of  the  American  ladies  are  also  very 
different  from  those  of  the  fair  sex  in  England.  This  difference 
may  be  traced  partly  to  their  education,  and  partly  to  the  cus- 
toms that  prevail  in  society.  The  great  majority  of  young  ladies 
in  the  United  States  are  brought  up  at  schools;  many  of  these 
are  seminaries  for  the  instruction  both  of  boys  and  girls,  until 
they  attain  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years.  I  have  more  than 
once  been  told  by  a  young  lady  in  reply  to  my  inquiry  whether 
she  were  acquainted  with  some  particular  young  man  whose 
name  had  accidentally  been  mentioned.  'Oh,  yes;  I  used  to 
know  him  very  well ;  we  were  school-fellows !'  An  answer 
which  surprised  me  very  much  at  the  time. 

After  leaving  these  early  schools  the  girls  are  sent  to  acade- 
mies, exclusively  devoted  to  French  education  :  these  academies 
so  far  resemble  the  American  colleges,  that  they  embrace  a  very 
wide  range  of  acquirement,  and  therefore  have  a  strong  ten* 
dency  to  give  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  variety  of  subjects 
presented  at  once  to  minds,  which  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
disposed  for  laborious  study.  The  result  is  such  as  might  be 
expected  :  the  American  ladies  are  more  conversant  with  meta- 
physics, and  polemical  and  speculative  writings  than  English- 
women. In  history  and  geography  their  acquirements  are  more 
upon  a  par ;  but  in  those  accomplishments  which  are  considered 
in  Britain  more  peculiarly  feminine  they  are  less  advanced, 
namely,  dancing,  drawing,  music,  and  needle-work,  as  well  as 
in  the  modern  languages.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  in  these  last,  and  also  in  some  Of  the  other  branches  above- 
mentioned,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  institute  a  comparison,  be- 
cause they  have  not  the  same  advantages  of  instruction  from 
the  best  masters  that  Europe  can  produce. 

Young  ladies  in  the  United  States  '  come  out,^  or  '  enter  com- 
pany,* at  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age ;  sometimes  even 
before  they  have  lef\  school.    This  last  practice  I  cannot  help 
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considering  extremely  pernicious  ;  it  distracts  the  young  mind 
from  all  study,  and  introduces  similar  subjects  of  conversation 
among  still  younger  girls  who  are  not  destined  to  go  out  into 
the  world  for  two  or  three  years  to  come.  A  young  lady  whom 
I  knew  in  one  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  the  daughter  of  a  gentle- 
man in  a  high  situation,  and  remarkable  herself  for  ncdveti  and 
quickness,  told  me,  that  when  she  was  at  school,  some  of  the 
elder  scholars  used  to  go  out  frequently  to  evening  parties,  and 
when  they  returned,  they  described  to  the  younger  ones  the 
partners  whom  they  had  danced  with,  and  whatever  had  afford* 
ed  them  food  for  observation  and  amusement.  The  accuracy  of 
the  account  given  to  me  was  indubitable  ;  for  my  clever  inform- 
ant mentioned  to  me  the  sobriquets  by  which  several  of  the 
young  men  in  society  were  known  among  her  school-companions, 
and  they  were  droll,  but  faithfully  descriptive.  This  system 
may  be  considered  harmless  by  some  people  and  dangerous  by 
others  :  without  investigating  the  subject  too  minutely,  I  think 
all  must  agree  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  unsettle  the  mind  for 
serious  study. 

Young  ladies  enjoy  much  greater  liberty  in  America  than  in 
England  or  France ;  they  walk  unattended  by  a  servant,  and 
frequently  receive  the  visits  of  gentlemen  in  the  drawing-room 
during  the  morning  :  thus,  either  in  the  house,  or  in  walking, 
or  in  riding,  a  young  lady  can  enjoy  as  much  of  the  society  of 
an  agreeable  friend  as  their  mutual  inclinations  may  dictate, 
without  the  restraints  of  the  presence  of  a  mother  or  any  other 
third  party.  This  habit  of  life  gives  an  independence  to  the 
character  which  forms  its  most  striking  feature  in  the  eye  of  a 
foreigner.  Neither  are  their  opinions  nor  their  studies  subject 
to  very  severe  maternal  scrutiny  :  I  have,  upon  several  occasions, 
heard  a  young  lady  openly  maintain  Unitarian  opinions  with  a 
Calvinistic  mother  in  the  room,  and  discuss  some  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Hobbes  or  Voltaire  with  much  quickness  and  free-  ^ 
dom." 

The  reasons  which  led  Mr  Murray  to  sojourn  among  the 
Pawnees,  we  do  not  very  distinctly  learn  from  these  volumes. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  Highlander's  love  of  freedom,  orajfondness, 
for  the  excitement  of  adventure,  and  buflalo  bunting  ;  but 
whatever  it  was,  it'  has  gained  for  us  much  valuable  in- 
formation respecting  the  habits  of  our  frontier  Indians.  His 
residence  there  was  not  very  agreeable,  though  he  seems  to 
have  borne  its  dangers,  privations  and  disgusts  with  Indian 
fortitude.  We  quote  some  passages  relating  to  the  charac- 
ter and  education  of  these  strange  beings. 
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Every  hour  that  I  spent  with  the  Indians,  impressed  upon 
me  the  conviction  that  1  had  taken  the  only  method  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  their  domestic  habits  and  their  undisguised 
character.  Had  I  judged  from  what. I  had  been  able  to  observe 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  or  other  frontier  places,  where  I  met  them, 
I  should  have  known  about  as  much  of  them  as  the  generality 
of  scribblers  and  their  readers,  and  might,  like  them,  have  de- 
ceived myself  and  others  into  a  belief  in  their  *  high  sense  of 
honor ' — their  hospitality — their  openness  and  love  of  truth,  and 
many  other  qualities  which  they  possess,  if  at  all,  in  a  very  mod- 
erate degree ;  and  yet  it  is  ito  wonder  if  such  impressions  have 
gone  abroad,  because  the  Indian,  among  whites,  or  at  a  garrison, 
trading-post,  or  town,  is  as  different  a  man  from  the  same  Indian 
at  home  as  a  Turkish  '  Mollah '  is  from  a  French  barber. 
Among  whites,  he  is  all  dignity  and  repose ;  he  is  acting  a  part 
the  whole  time,  and  acts  it  most  admirably.  He  manifests  no 
surprise  at  the  most  wonderful  effects  of  machinery — is  not 
startled  if  a  twentyfour  pounder  is  fired  close  to  him,  and  does 
not  evince  the  slightest  curiosity  regarding  the  thousand  things 
that  are  strange  and  new  to  him  ;  whereas  at  home,  the  same 
Indian  chatters,  jokes,  and  laughs  among  his  companions — fre- 
quently indulges  in  the  most  licentious  conversation  ;  and  his 
cariosity  is  unbounded  and  irresistible  as  that  of  any  man,  wo- 
man, or  monkey  on  earth. 

Truth  and  honesty  (making  the  usual  exceptions  to  be  found 
in  all  countries)  are  unknown,  or  despised  by  them.  A  boy  is 
taught  and  encouraged  to  steal  and  lie,  and  the  only  blame  or 
disgrace  ever  incurred  thereby  is  when  the  offence  is  accompa* 
nied  by  detection.  I  never  met  with  liars  so  determined,  uni- 
versal, or  audacious.  The  chiefs  themselves  have  told  me  re- 
peatedly the  most  deliberate  and  gross  untruths,  to  serve  a 
trifling  purpose,  with  the  gravity  of  a  chief-justice ;  and  I  doubt 
whether  Baron  Munchausen  himself  would  be  more  than  a  match 
for  the  great  chief  of  the  Pawnees.  Let  them  not  dispute  the 
palm — each  is  greatest  in  his  peculiar  line — one  in  inventive 
exaggeration,  the  other  in  plain  unadorned  falsehood.  But 
from  all  these  charges  I  most  completely  exonerate  my  old 
chief,  Sd-nt'tsd-rish ;  Nature  had  made  him  a  gentleman,  and 
he  remained  so,  in  spite  of  the  corrupting  examples  around 
him." 

"  I  must  now  turn  to  the  male  portion  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  record  a  few  particulars  regarding  them.  As  soon  as  the 
boys  are  able  to  run  about  they  begin  to  practise  the  bow  and 
arrow  ;  and  in  the  barren  prairies,  where  neither  bird  nor  flower 
offers  itself  as  a  mark,  their  constant  occupation  is  shooting  at 
an  arrow  previously  shot  by  one  of  the  little  party.    This  they 
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perform  (to  use  a  vulgar  phrase)  '  turn  about  :'~A  shoots  an 
arrow  iuto  the  ground,  about  ten  or  fifteen  yards  off;  B  shool» 
at  it ;  then  B  sends  one  for  A  to  aim  at ;  and  so  forth.  Until 
they  attain  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  they  remain  more  or  less  uo« 
der  their  mother's  control,  and  are  made  to  help  her  in  carrying 
water,  and  in  catching  or  leading  horses ;  but  about  that  dis- 
creet time  of  life  they  begin  to  feel  the  dignity  of  their  sex,  and 
to  perform  such  menial  offices  with  repugnance;  and  I  have 
often  observed  with  surprise  and  indignation,  that  if  I  gave  a 
gun-case  or  any  kind  of  package  to  one  of  them  to  carry  during 
a  march,  before  ten  minutes  he  would  transfer  it  to  his  already 
overloaded  and  submissive  mother,  and  return  to  his  bow  and 
arrow  with  his  companions.  They  delight,  also,  while  they  are 
lads,  to  follow  their  elder  brother  or  father  to  the  buffalo  hunt, 
during  which  they  keep  a  respectful  distance  in  the  rear ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  game  is  killed,  they  assist  at  the  dissection,  and  the 
horse  on  which  they  rode  is  used  to  carry  the  meat  to  the  camp» 

About  the  age  of  twenty  they  are  allowed  to  hunt,  and  seek 
other  opportunities  for  distinction.    This  epoch  answers  to  the 
Oxonian's  first  appearance  in  London  life  after  taking  his  B.  A* 
degree.    I  have  seen  some  dandies  in  my  life — English,  Scotch, 
French,  German,  aye  and  American  dandies  too  ;  but  none  of 
them  can  compare  with  the  vanity  or  coxcombry  of  the  Pawnor 
dandy.    Lest  any  of  the  gentry  claiming  this  distinction,  aaA 
belonging  to  the  abovementioned  nations,  should  doubt  or  fMl 
aggrieved  at  this  assertion,  I  will  faithfully  narrate  what  passed 
constantly  before  my  eyes  in  our  own  tent ;  namely,  the  rnann^v 
in  which  Sd-nt-tsd-rish's  son  passed  the  days  on  which  thev« 
was  no  buffalo  hunt. 

He  besran  his  toilet,  about  eight  in  the  rooming,  by  greasii:^| 
and  smoothing  his  whole  person  with  fat,  which  he  rubbed  aU^, 
wards  perfectly  dry,  only  leaving  the  skin  sleek  aud  glossy  ; 
then  |>ainted  his  face  vermilion,  with  a  stripe  of  red  also  al<^^ 
the  centre  of  the  crown  of  the  head  ;  he  then  proceeded  to  ^ 
•  coiffure,'  which  received  great  attention,  although  the  qu an 
of  hair  demanding  such  care  was  limited,  inasmuch  as  ms  1^^, 
was  shaved  close,  except  one  tuft  at  the  top,  from  wnicn  i^^^ 
two  plaited  •  tresses.'    (Why  must  I  call  them  '  pigtails  f   )  ^ 

•The  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair  varie.  ^-^^^^^'^  '^^J^^!  ^ 
individual  of  the  tribe,  according  to  the  fancy  of"  ^'^P^"^^.'    The  ¥^*^^ 
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then  fttled  his  ears,  which  were  bored  in  two  or  three  places,  wilh 
rings  and  wampum,  and  hung  several  strings  of  beads  round  his 
neck  ;  then,  sometimes  painting  stripes  of  vermilion  and  yellow 
upon  his  breast  and  shoulders,  and  placing  armlets  above  his 
elbows  and  rings  upon  his  fingers,  he  proceeded  to  adorn  the 
nether  man  with  a  pair  of  moccasins,  some  scarlet  cloth  leggins 
fastened  to  his  waist-belt,  and  bound  round  below  the  knee  with 
garters  of  beads  four  inches  broad.  Being  so  far  prepared,  he 
drew  out  his  mirror,  fitted  into  a  small  wooden  frame,  (which 
he  always,  whether  hunting  or  at  home,  carried  about  his  person,) 
and  commenced  a  course  of  self-examination,  such  as  the  sever- 
est disciple  of  Watts,  Mason,  or  any  other  religious  moralist, 
never  equalled.  Nay  more,  if 'I  were  not  afraid  of  offending 
the  sofler  sex  by  venturing  to  bring  man  into  comparison  with 
them  in  an  occupation  which  is  considered  so  peculiarly  their 
own,  I  would  assert  that  no  female  creation  of  the  poets,  from 
the  time  when  Eve  first  saw  *  that  smooth  watery  image,'  till  the 
polished  toilet  of  the  lovely  Belinda,  ever  studied  her  own  re- 
flected self  with  more  perseverance  or  satisfaction  than  this 
Pawnee  youth.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  him  sit,  for  above  an 
hour  at  a  time,  examining  his  face  in  every  possible  position  and 
expression  :  now  frowning  like  Homer's  Jove  before  a  thunder- 
storm ;  now  like  the  same  god,  described  by  Milton,  '  smiling 
with  superior  love now  slightly  varying  the  streaks  of  paint 
upon  his  cheeks  and  forehead,  and  then  pushing  or  pulling  *each 
particular  hair '  of  his  eye-brows  into  its  most  becoming  place ! 
Could  the  youth  have  seen  anything  in  that  mirror  half  so  dan- 
gerous as  the  features  which  the  glassy  wave  gave  back  to  the 
gaze  of  the  fond  Narcissus,  I  might  have  feared  for  his  life  or 
reason  ;  but,  fortunately  for  these,  they  had  only  to  contend 
with  a  low  receding  forehead,  a  nose  somewhat  simious,*  a  pair 
of  small  sharp  eyes,  with  high  cheek-bones,  and  a  broad  mouth, 
well  furnished  with  a  set  of  teeth,  which  had  at  least  the  merit 
of  demolishing  speedily  everything,  animal,  or  vegetable,  that 
came  within  their  range. 

His  toilet  thus  arranged  to  his  satisfaction,  one  of  the  women 
or  children  led  his  buffalo-horse  before  the  tent ;  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  deck  his  steed,  by  painting  his  forehead,  neck,  and 
shoulders  with  stripes  of  vermilion,  and  sometimes  twisted  a 
few  feathers  into  his  tail.  He  then  put  into  his  mouth  an  old- 
fashioned  bridle,  bought  or  stolen  from  the  Spaniards,  from  the 

tcr  and  education  assured  me  that  be  had  measured  the  hair  of  one  of  them 
nine  feet  Like  the  faithful  old  Herodotus,  1  add  *  these  things  I  have  not 
seen,  but  give  them  as  they  were  told  roe.' 

*I  believe  i  can  justly  claim  the  invention  or  anglicising  of  this  word. 
If  I  can,. I  consider  the  republic  of  letters  under  deep  obligation  to  me. 
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bit  of  vhich  hung  six  or  eight  steel-chains,  about  nine  inches 
long;  while  some  small  bells,  attached  to  the  reins,  contributed 
to  render  the  movements  of  the  steed  as  musical  as  those  of 
the  lovely  '  Sonnante/  in  the  incomparable  tales  of  Gomte  Ham- 
Hton.t 

All  things  being  now  ready  for  the  promenade,  he  threw  a 
scarlet  mantle  over  his  shoulders ;  thrust  his  mirror  in  below  his 
belt ;  took  in  one  hand  a  large  fan,  of  wild-goose  or  turkey 
feathers,  to  shield  his  fair  and  delicate  complexion  from  the  sun ; 
while  a  whip  hung  from  his  wrist,  having  the  handle  studied 
with  brass  nails.  Thus  accoutred,  he  mounted  his  jingling 
palfrey,  and  ambled  through  the  encampment,  envied  by  all  the 
youths  less  gay  in  attire,  attracting  the  gaze  of  the  unfortunate 
drudges  who  represent  the  gentler  sex,  and  admired  supremely 
by  himself  r 


Art.  n.— BONN  AND  ITS  UNIVERSITY. 

Bonn  is  a  little  place,  12,000  being  the  outside  of  its 
population,  and  although  the  capital  of  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment of  Cologne,  is  less  noticeable  on  that  account  than 
because  it  is  the  residence  of  Schlegel,  whose  translation  of 
and  lectures  on  Shakspeare  are  as  well  known,  nearly,  as 
the  fame  of  the  great  poet,  whom  he  has  so  felicitously  illus- 
trated. Before  his  territory  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  the  Elector  of  Cologne  lived  at  Bonn.  It  was  a 
fortified  place  until  the  commencement  of  the  last  century, 
when  all  the  works  were  demolished.  Manufactures  it  has 
none,  and  its  trade  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who 
(to  the  number  of  about 256)  live  in  a  street  by  themselves 
and  make  money  with  rapidity.  It  is  solely  on  account  of 
its  literary  reputation  that  Bonn  is  now  thought  anything  of. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world,  perhaps,  where  general 
education  is  more  attended  to  than  in  Prussia.  Elsewhere 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  parents,  here  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  police.  Whatever  parents  neglect  to  send  their  children 
to  school  are  liable  to  be  fined  and  imprisoned.  The  State 
will  not  allow  any  one  to  be  ignorant.  They  must  attend 
the  government  schools.    The  supreme  civil  authority  is  like 

t  See  Fleur-d'  Epine. 
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the  law  which  "de  minimis  curat."  Every  branch  of  know- 
ledge is  acquired  under  state  surveillance — every  line  and 
word  is  regulated  thus — the  scale  of  punishment  has  been 
framed  by  the  government.  In  a  word,  it  is  compulsory  on 
all  to  have  a  fair  share  of  general  knowledge. 

Bonn  is  the  seat  of  the  University  of  the  Rhine,  founded 
in  1818,  and  the  charter  of  which  was  formally  given  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  by  the  King  of  Prussia.  He  endowed  it  with  a 
revenue  of  80,000  Prussian  dollars  per  annum,  out  of  which 
16,000  are  expended  on  the  botanical  garden.  The  locale 
was  readily  found.  It  is  the  noble  building  which  formerly 
was  the  palace  inhabited  by  the  Elector  of  Cologne.  This 
building,  not  unlike  the  Tuilleries  in  its  general  character,  is 
well  adapted  by  its  great  extent  to  its  new  purpose.  The 
principal  or  southern  front  is  1000  feet  long.  The  Univer- 
sity has  lecture  rooms  well  fitted  up,  a  library  of  about 
65,000  volumes,  a  cabinet  of  natural  philosophy,  a  museum 
of  antiquities,  a  hall  of  casts  from  the  ancient  statues,  an 
anatomical  hall,  extensive  clmical  institutions,  a  refectory,  a 
catholic  theological  seminary,  and  a  new  riding  school. 
There  is  a  fine  place  in  Poppelsdorf,  (a  mile  from  Bonn) 
which  was  also  a  royal  palace,  and  this  the  King  has  also 
given  up  to  the  University.    It  is  the  centre  of  the  botanical 

Krden,  and  contains  the  noble  collections  of  zoology  and 
tany.  Close  by  it  are  the  buildings  and  the  lands  ^long- 
ing to  the  Agricultural  Institute.  An  observatory  has  re- 
cently been  fitted  up  in  a  tall  tower  belonging  to  the  oki 
custom-house.  In  fact,  everything  has  been  done  to  make 
this  University  popular  and  useful.  The  cheapness  of  the 
place,  the  beauty  of  the  country  around  it  (it  is  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine)  and  the  completeness  of  the  education 
afforded  here,  have  made  Bonn  a  very  rising  place.  It  has 
now  about  thirteen  hundred  students,  of  whom  one  hundred 
and  fifty  are  foreigners. 

Schlegel  certainly  is  at  the  head  of  literature  in  Bonn. 
You  may  remember  that  his  brother  and  the  historian,  Nie- 
buhr,  belonged  to  it  until  they  died.  Schlegel  has  had  many 
offers  to  leave  Bonn,  but  declines  them  all.  The  king  has 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  fine  museum  of  German  and 
Roman  antiquities.  There  is  an  ancient  printing  press, 
which  is  also  under  his  inspection.  In  short,  A.  W.  Von 
Schlegel  is  the  literary  king  of  Bonn.   There  are  forty  nine 
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other  professors^  for  the  fiye  fkculties,  and  many  of  them  are 
eminent  men. 

The  arrangements  of  the  University  are  not  unlike  those 
of  the  Scottish  colleges.  At  least,  they  differ  considerably 
from  those  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  The  students  are 
not  lodged,  as  in  the  English  colleges,  in  the  university,  but 
in  the  town,  where  they  take  rooms,  more  or  less  expensive, 
as  suits  their  taste  and  their  means.  They  are  under  an 
academical  control,  only  that  they  are  not  actually  within 
the  bounds  of  the  university.  They  may  go  to  rest  when 
they  please,  and  rise  when  they  please,  so  that  they  are 
within  the  walh  of  the  college  at  the  proper  hour.  The 
only  control  over  them,  is  when  they  happen  to  get  into  a  riot 
— not  unusual — when  the  civic  authorities  take  them  in  hand. 
They  must  find  the  time  pass  heavy  on  their  hands — save  for 
their  infernal  habits  of  smoking.  Boniface  used  to  sleep 
on  his  ale,  walk  on  his  ale,  think  on  his  ale,  and  live  on  his 
ale,  and  what  ale  was  to  him  tobacco  is  to  the  German  stu- 
dents. They  have  splended  play  ground,  but  the  ballon  of 
France  and  cricket  of  England,  are  equally  unknown  to  them. 
They  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  I  have  not  seen 
one  of  them  take  advantage  of  it,  by  taking  an  oar  in  his 
hand! 

How,  then,  your  alumni  may  inquire — how  do  some 
twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  young  men  employ  the  hours  not 
devoted  to  study  ?  They  gather  in  groups  in  the  principal 
square  of  the  town,  and  amuse  themselves  by  singing  and 
talking,  all  the  while  the  eternal  pipe  being  in  their  mouths. 
This  would  be  dull ;  so,  for  a  relief,  they  break  up  into  fight- 
ing sections.  The  weapons  they  use  are  the  rapier  and  the 
pistol.    The  mode  of  using  the  rapier  is  peculiar. 

Each  combatant  puts  on  a  huge  felt  hat,  nearly  as  thick 
as  a  board,"  and  this  completely  covers  and  protects  ihd 
head.  It  has  strong  leathern  flaps  which  come  over  andl 
guard  the  ears  and  neck.  The  body,  up  to  the  chin,  is^ 
cased  in  the  same  stout  panoply,  and,  thus  accoutered,  each 
man  is  ready  for  action,  and  issues  forth,  rapier  in  hand,  to 
the  adjacent  mountain,  upon  the  slightest  provocation,  or 
upon  no  provocation  whatever.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  provocation  is  wilful,  in  order  to 
have  a  fighting  result.  The  combatants  are  not  allowed  to 
thrust y  it  must  be  the  cu(,and  the  point  of  attack  is  the  nose. 
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The  great  aim  is  to  shorten  that  prominent  feature  by  an 
inch  or  so.  The  result  is  that  many  of  the  students  recei?e 
severe  injury  in  the  face  from  these  combats.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  Government  wish  to  put  them  down,  but  the 
students  insist  that  it  is  their  right,  as  gentlemen,  to  fight. 
It  is  clear  that  if  the  State  were  to  expel  all  combatants,  it 
would  be  an  almost  certain  mode  of  putting  an  end  to  what 
must  be  considered  a  great  nuisance. 

Expulsion  from  an  university  is  a  very  serious  thing  in 
Prussia.  It  ends  only  with  life — I  mean  as  far  as  its  conse- 
quences extend.  In  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  a  young  man 
expelled  from  one  University  may  recommence  his  educa- 
tional career  at  another  University,  but  here  the  expelled 
party  is  prohibited  from  taking  any  employment  of  any  kind, 
or  under  any  pretence,  under  the  government.  It  is  a  civil, 
military,  and  religious  disqualification  not  only  within  Prus- 
sia, but  withm  the  whole  of  the  German  States.  A  punish- 
ment so  severe  is  not  often  enforced.  Last  summer,  twenty 
of  the  Bonn  students  were  expelled  "  at  one  fell  swoop." 
The  cause  was  this  :  there  is  no  regular  disti  notional  costume, 
but  there  is  a  conventional  distinction  which,  indeed,  is  all 
but  authorized  by  the  government.  There  are  the  white 
caps,  the  red  caps,  and  the  blue  caps.  The  white  caps 
constitute  the  highest  grade,  and  are  generally,  but  not  ex- 
clusively, composed  of  the  true  Prussians.  There  are  dif- 
ferent shade  of  the  red  and  the  blue  caps.  These  all  divide 
and  subdivide  the  students  into  sections,  and  the  members 
of  each  section  must  support  each  other — right  or  wrong. 
Last  year,  the  white  caps  had  a  violent  riot  among  them- 
selves, tLud  to  make  an  example  of  them,  twenty  were  ex- 
pelled, as  I  have  named. 

The  students  at  Bonn — like  the  whole  of  that  class 
throughout  the  German  States — are  impudent,  riotous  feU 
lows.  1  saw  them  on  one  occasion,  behave  more  like  demo- 
niacs than  youths.  This  was  a  short  time  ago  when,  by 
permission  of  the  Burgomaster,  the  long  proscribed  play, 
Schiller's  Robbers,  was  allowed  to  be  performed.  The  stu- 
dents resolved  to  exhibit  their  satisfaction  by  the  Facklevagh, 
or  visit  the  Torches.  They  all  assembled  at  nightM  in  the 
Great  Square,  each  of  them  wearing  a  black  surtout,  white 
trousers,  and  a  white  scarf  across  the  breast,  tied  in  a  large 
knot  on  the  left  side.    Each  of  them  carried  a  long  rapier 
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in  his  right  hand  and  a  lighted  torch  in  his  left  hand.  TheyA 
paraded  round  the  square  in  solemn  procession,  and  then,  as  | 
each  of  them  passed  the  Stadthouse,  he  flung  down  his  torch,  f 
You  may  imagine  what  a  pyramid  of  flame  these  thirteen  ^ 
hundred  torches  would  cast  up.     The  students  danced 
around  it,  with  a  fury  like  that  of  devils  ;  they  flung  them- 
selves about  like  mad  people;  they  rushed  through  the 
flames ;  they  clashed  their  swords :  they  shouted ;  they 
shrieked ;  they  sang  bits  of  popular  airs ;  and  finally,  as  with 
one  voice,  gave  the  national  anthem.    They  then  retired. 
Such  is  the  Facklevagh.    I  saw  it  subsequently  in  a  diflerent 
manner.    The  Crown  Prince  had  arrived  in  Bonn,  and  as 
he  is  reputed  to  have  no  great  opinion  of  educational  estab-  : 
Kshments,  the  students  of  Bonn  dislike  him.   They  gave 
him  a  silent  Facklevagh,  in  testimony  of  his  unpopukrity. 
Not  a  word  was  spoken.    All  was  dumb  show,  and  the  still- 
ness had  a  much  better  efiect  than  the  shouts  of  the  previ-y 
ous  celebration.  / 


Art.  Ill— sparks  THAT  MAY  KINDLE.   No.  3, 
The  Scholar's  Library. 

The  true  scholar  is  a  lover  of  books.  Yet  he  takes  not 
so  much  pains  to  gather  many,  as  to  select  the  most  worthy. 
Those  most  worthy,  in  his  eye,  are  not  the  huge  Babels  that 
laborious  diligence  and  indigence  have  made, — the  Noah's 
arks  which  contain  all  sorts  of  beasts,  both  the  clean  and  the 
unclean,  mere  lexicons,  digests,  annals,  with  their  cleft  and 
spare  knowledge, — though  he  uses  such,  if  need  be ;  but 
the  recorded  wisdom  of  the  few  who  have  felt  the  genuine 
enthusiasm  of  learning,  and  have  freely  uttered  the  words 
that  were  given  them  tor  the  enlightening  of  all  men.  Pre- 
cious are  the  thoughts  of  those  few,  diflusing  perpetual  light 
and  odor  like  spiced  oils  which  have  burned  age  after  age  in 
the  sepulchres  of  sages  and  saints ;  cheering  and  refreshing  as 
the  morning  star  to  the  wearied  night  wanderer  ! 

The  scholar  shows  on  his  shelves  nothing  for  ostentation, 
but  all  for  use-^not  for  vulgar  use,  for  vanity,  or  daily  bread, 
46* 
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or  seeming  wise — ^but  for  enriching  the  intellect,  for  enno- 
bling the  heart,  and  for  training  him,  by  constant  example 
and  inspiring  intimations,  to  the  noblest  form  of  manhood. 
Poor  though  he  be,  he  will  ever  have  some  such — Petrarch 
with  his  fine  learning  and  love  of  unsphered  purity,  Milton 
with  his  noble  and  prophetic  visions  of  hberty  and  virtue, 
,  Plato  dwelling  and  dreaming  in  realms  ot  pure  light,  or 
:  passing  up  the  high  ascent. 

Though  he  values  insight  more  than  art,  as  the  spirit  that 
dwells  in  the  temple  is  more  than  the  outward  decorations 
of  the  temple,  yet  as  genuine  art  is  the  oflfspring  of  nature 
and  bears  in  every  feature  tokens  of  that  parentage,  he  loves 
art  also.  Nor  is  art  in  the  province  of  the  painter  only  or 
•  of  the  sculptor.  Its  highest  and  most  enduring  trophies  are 
in  the  constructions  of  reason  and  of  imagination.  What 
canvass  or  marble  can  match  in  beauty  or  immortality  with 
,  the  theorems  of  Euclid  or  the  lofty  impersonations  of  Sopho- 
'  cles  ?  The  harmonies  of  a  true  poem  are  more  subtile  and 
not  less  real  than  of  the  finest  symphonies  of  Mozart  or 
Bethoven.  The  scholar  has  a  quick  perception  of  this 
quality  of  art,  and  judges  nicely  of  it,  and  with  a  keen  relish. 
Therefore  among  his  books  shall  be  found  the  masters,  who 
have  wrought  with  patient  devotion,  and  struck  every  blow 
with  delicate  insight,  to  realize  in  forms  of  poesy  or  the  sober 
vesture  of  prose,  which  has  hardly  less  of  grace,  the  idea  that 
haunted  them. 

The  scholar  being  of  an  unworldly  spirit,  is  but  scarcely 
furnished  with  worldly  goods,  and  from  his  necessity  can 
own  but  few  books.  He  has  also  a  better  reason  for  what 
may  seem  a  deficiency  in  his  furniture.  He  cares  to  live 
with  only  those  brave  and  excellent  spirits  who  have  looked 
gladly  on  the  countenance  of  virtue  and  in  cloistered  seclu- 
sion have  held  communion  with  truth,  who  have  been  enno- 
bled by  their  toils  and  endurance,  who  by  sympathy, with 
the  life  of  nature  have  been  chosen  the  interpreters  of  her 
wisdom,  and  by  their  fellowship  with  humanity  can  speak  to 
their  fellows,  in  clear  tones,  heard  everywhere.  To  such 
voices  he  listens  in  cheerful  hope.  The  multitudinous  and 
uncouth  gibberish  that  steams  up  from  earth's  dens  and 
thickets,  if  it  intrude  into  his  sanctuary,  is  a  strange  and 
oppressive  noise,  full  of  dissonance  and  harshness.  He 
would  have  fellowship  with  the  creative.    What  man  soever 
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has  felt  the  ezceUenoe  of  goodness  is  welcome  to  him. 
Whoever  has  a  hearty  insight  is  his  friend  and  brother.  His 
temper  tends  not  so  much  to  accumulation  and  proof  of  par- 
ticulars, insulate  and  dead  facts,  as  to  the  embracing  law 
which  gives  them  their  significance  and  meaning ;  and  who 
has  passed  into  this  realm  of  principles  and  elements,  is  his 
companion  and  teacher. 

Few  as  may  be  the  chosen  ones  in  whom  he  delights,  he 
would  fain  treat  them  becomingly.  He  is  therefore  carefu 
of  their  shape  and  dress,  that  he  may  have  all  fair  and  fitting. 
The  Stagyrite  shall  not,  in  his  keeping,  put  on  the  airs  of  a 
petit  maitre.  Each  shall,  if  may  be,  wear  traces  of  his  age 
and  worth.  The  aged  shall  stand  forth  in  the  parchment  of 
his  day,  or  in  some  grave  dress  that  beseems  him,  and  the 
young  may  stand  loosely  clad,  and  bide  his  time. 

Your  scholar  has  some  whims  withal — a  quiet  comer  for 
a  favorite. 

He  loves  oddness  provided  it  be  true  to  itself  and  to  the 
mind  it  springs  from,  a  native  and  ingrained  warp.  Doubt- 
less the  tall  straight  tree  with  branches  curving  evenly,  has 
the  most  of  grace  and  beauty,  yet  also  one  may  look  with 
something  of  fondness  even  on  the  gnarled,  the  knotted,  and 
whatever  shoots  of  its  own  nature  into  wild  and  fantastic 
forms.  And  for  this  reason  clearly,  that  each  is,  as  we  say, 
natural,  meaning  thereby,  a  genuine  product  of  the  original 
forming  and  living  nature.  Seen  in  this  relation,  ugliness 
and  deformity  have  no  more  existence ;  all  things  are  alike 
beautiful.  The  oddity,  moreover,  is  a  charm,  from  its  very 
unlikeness  and  rarity.  A  man  may  properly  like  a  friend 
all  the  better  for  the  queer  kink  he  has  in  his  head,  and  the 
scholar  may  in  like  manner  indulge  his  whim  and  take 
pleasure  in  this  peculiarity  ho  loves.  Who  shall  banish 
Charles  Lamb, — the  gentle,  humorsome,  qua'mt  and  sincere, 
— from  our  shelves  ?  Or  what  price  shall  steal  from  Us  the 
honest  waywardness  of  Thomas  Brown  ? 

The  Scholar  among  his  Books. 

The  true  Scholar  makes  of  his  books  a  two-fold  use,  in- 
crease of  knowledge,  and  growth  in  manliness  and  virtue. 
These  two  ends,  though  they  seem  diverse  and  be  common- 
ly named  so,  are  still  coincident,  and  evermore,  in  the  wise 
man,  the  same.    For  that  is  not  a  true  knowledge  which 
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only  puts  words  ob  a  man's  tongue,  whereby  he  may  seem  to 
know  somewhat,  nor  that  enables  one  to  utter  and  exchange 
a  coin  which  he  and  others  make  themselves  believe  genuine, 
though'  it  has  no  ring  in  it.  It  has  not  to  do  with  merelj 
names  and  dates,  husks  and  rinds.  It  must  reach  more 
than  the  outside,  though  to  grasp  that  fully  were  much. 
Neither  is  it  memory  and  ready  narration.  Far  otherwise 
than  all  this.  Knowledge  is  of  a  clear  insight.  Where  true 
knowledge  is,  there  is  or  hath  been  a  creation,  a  product  of 
a  living  mind.  There  is  no  knowledge  where  there  is  no 
thought.  And  what  is  thought  but  the  embracing  by  a  con- 
scious spirit  of  the  reality  and  substance  of  nature  ?  In  this 
union  does  the  life  of  the  soul  gain  developement  and  daily 
strength,  and  hence  has  a  genuine  thought  its  quickening 
power.  Ixion  and  a  cloud  beget  only  Centaurs,  huge  ram- 
pant monsters,  whom  in  the  mists  only  we  can  mistake  for 
men. 

How  then,  and  by  what  affinity  ^oes  the  scholar  find  in 
books  this  union  and  fellowship  with  real  nature,  which 
perpetually  satisfies  and  urges  on  him  ?  By  no  means  in  all 
books,  nor  wholly  in  any.  A  book,  being  a  record  of  the 
thought  and  experiences  of  another  man,  and  thus  a  picture 
of  his  being,  is  a  projection  and  presentation  to  the  reader^s 
mind  of  that  which  he  has  in  common  with  other  men. 
There  is  mirrored  to  him  his  own  past,  or  that  which  he 
shall  yet  become.  Thus  does  he  come  to  learn  the  mean- 
ing and  end  of  those  vaguely  tossing  aspirations,  and  ideal 
hopes,  which  the  forces  of  nature  are  ever  and  anon  putting 
forth  in  him.  He  in  this  book — it  may  be  Milton  on  di- 
vorce, or  Sydney  on  government,  or  the  sonnets  of  Petrarch 
— ^has  learned  where  in  the  intellectual  world  they  stand, 
whither  they  are  tending,  and  by  what  influences,  inward  or 
outward,  they  rise  and  go  onward.  This  book  then  is  not  a 
mere  didactic  treatise,  which  doles  out  to  him  propositions 
by  weight  and  measure.  It  has  become  an  impersonation, 
and  carries  within  it  the  secret  agencies  of  a  human  life.  It 
is  no  more,  as  to  the  unthinking,  a  series  of  letters  fairly  set 
up  and  duly  pointed.  It  speaks  to  him  in  the  tones  of 
brotherhood,  and  is  indeed  a  brother  and  close  friend. 
What  matters  it  to  me  that  David  sang  [thousands  of  years 
ago.  The  plaintive  record  of  his  sorrows  and  of  his  hopes 
brings  us  together.     We  dwell  in  company  in  the  cave  of 
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Aduiram,  unite  and  join  our  shouts  when  the  people  bring 
home  the  ark,  and  he  instructs  me  in  the  ways  of  human 
life,  its  sad  falls  and  cheerful  uprisings,  with  fraternal  gentle- 
ness and  afiection. 

Books  teach  him  too  what  the  mind  of  man  can  do.  Each 
shall  tell  him  of  the  wonders  that  have  been  disclosed  to 
men,  and  every  new  truth  awakens  in  him  an  active  progeny 
of  hints,  and  doubts,  and  confirmations.  They  forewarn 
him  of  rocks  and  shoals  on  which  former  adventurers  have 

made  shipwreck. 

###'*'***-* 


Art.  IV.-LITERARY  INSTITUTIONS  IN  DENMARK* 

I.  The  Universitt  or  Copenhagen. 

The  desired  information  will  be  found  for  the  most  part 
m  the  accompanying  description,  (copied  from  a  MS.  by  Dr 
Kirkegaard,  written  for  a  German  periodical,)  and  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  may  supply  what  further  accuracy  may  be 
required. 

As  the  University  was  established  with  the  express  pur- 
pose of  fitting  men  to  fill  the  official  situations  in  church  and 
state ;  the  professors  are  nearly  all  of  them  likewise  exam- 
iners ;  in  addition  to  the  examinations  spoken  of  in  the  MS. 
namely,  the  examinations  in  arts  and  in  phik)sophy,  (the 
object  of  which  is  to  ascertain  what  knowledge  the  student 
brings  with  him  from  school,  and  secondly  what  progress  in 
general  informatain  he  has  made  in  his  first  academical  year, 
both  which  are  held  by  the  members  of  the  philosophical 
faculty  ;)  these  have  beside  to  hold  an  examination  for  office, 
for  those  who  desire  to  be  directors  or  head  teachers  in  the 
classical  schools  of  the  country. 

The  theological  faculty  holds  an  examination  for  office 
lor  all  those  intended  for  the  ministry  of  the  established 
church.  The  jundical,  for  all  the  legal  officials,  (judgeB) 
advocates  and  attorneys. 

•  From  the  American  Qaarterly  Register,  for  November,  to  whicU  U  WM 
eommunicated  bj  Rev.  John  C.  Brown,  St  Peteniburgh% 
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The  medical  faculty  examined  hitherto  only  those  who, 
beside  the  right  to  practice,  wished  to  be  admissible  to  the 
more  important  offices  in  this  profession  payed  by  the  state, 
whilst  the  other  were  examined  by  the  chirurgical  academif 
spoken  of  in  my  MS.  ;*  but  from  the  present  year,  1838, 
there  is  to  be  but  one  common  examination  for  all  who  wiD 
practice  or  seek'  office  as  physicians,  and  this  held  by  the 
professors  of  the  faculty  and  academy  in  common.  As  a 
.consequence  of  the  absence  of  all  sound  religious  tendency 
in  the  past  generation,  as  well  as  their  utter  disregard  of  the 
lesson  to  be  derived  from  the  history  of  past  times,  the  the- 
ological and  juridical  faculties  in  particular  are  devoid  of 
any  living  connection  with,  and  influence  upon  the  intellect- 
ual developement  and  moral  state  of  the  people.  Medicine 
and  the  natural  sciences  are  cultivated  with  more  vigor  and 
in  a  closer  connection  with  real  life,  and,  together  with  phi- 
lology, number  amongst  their  teachers  the  university's  most 
celebrated  names :  in  physics,  Oersted ;  astronomy,  Schu- 
macher; botany,  Scow;  Bronsted^  celebrated  for  his  traveb 
in  Greece,  together  with  Denmark^s  most  celebrated  poet, 
Oehlenschlager, 
The  number  of  the  professors  is : 

In  the  Philosophical  Faculty,  ...  22 

"     Juridical,  4 

"     Theological,  4 

"    Medical,  5 

In  all,  ...  35 

The  number  of  sttidents  is  about  900. 
The  number  entered  yearly  on  the  books  is  between  130 
and  200. 

The  estates  of  the  University  amount  according  to  hart- 
Jcom,  f  to  about  one  hundredth  of  Denmark  proper ;  besides 
it  possesses  a  capital  of  150,000:|:  rigsbankdaler,  and  mana- 
ges and  appropriates  to  the  support  of  needy  students  the 
income  of  considerable  estates,  together  with  the  interest  of 
830,000^  Rbd.  granted,  the  first  by  difierent  kings,  the  last 
by  private  individuals.' 

*  The  accompanjing  German  MS. 

t  The  figurei  1,  2,  3, 4,  refer  to  notei  at  the  end  of  the  article, 
t  About  £15,000.  §  About  £83,000. 
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Besides  the  University  library,  (see  German  MS.)  there 
are  also  in  connection  with  this  University,  a  botanical  gar- 
den, astronomical  observatory,  extensive  collections  in  natu- 
ral history,  together  with  the  (hitherto  independent)  chirur" 
gical  academy^  with  four  professors,  two  tutors,  and  about 
200  students,  which  from  the  present  year  may  be  consid- 
ered as  in  a  certain  respect  an  appendix  to  it.'  * 

II.  SoRO  Academy. 

This  establishment  owes  its  origin  to  a  Cistercian  cloister, 
founded  by  the  celebrated  Archlushop  Absalon's  family,  and 
enlarged  by  himself,  (1151-61.) 

After  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation,(15S6)  the  monks 
for  the  time  being  were  permitted  to  remain  there  till  their 
death,  after  which  the  property  devolved  to  the  crown,  and 
continued  from  1536  to  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  a 
classical  school.  To  this  the  celebrated  king  Christian  the 
4th,  (James  I.,  Christian's  brother  in  law,)  annexed  from  the 
year  1623  an  academy  where  the  young  nobility  might  re- 
ceive an  education  answering  to  their  station,  and  the  pow- 
erful influence  on  the  concerns  of  the  kingdom  to  which  it 
at  that  time  gave  them  access. 

The  establishment  was  supplied  by  the  king  with  consid- 
erable grants  of  the  secularized  property  of  the  cloisters, 
while  his  mother  also  aided  it  with  money,  and  it  had  for  a 
short  time  many  pupils,  notwithstanding  it  seems  that  the 
king's  design  of  diminishing  the  disposition  of  the  nobles  to 
seek  their  education  in  foreign  lands,  and  France  in  particu- 
lar, was  not  fully  realized.  Under  his  successor,  Frederick 
III.,  however,  the  habit  began  to  be  less  frequent,  and  as  the 
greatest  part  of  the  country  during  an  unfortunate  war  with 
Sweden,  had  long  been  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  the  in- 
stitution was  necessarily  broken  up  (1665)  from  want  of 
funds. 

The  academy  indeed  was  again  established  in  the  year 
1747  by  king  Frederick  V.,  and  enriched  by  the  celebrated 
writer,  Ludo.  Holberg,  who  bestowed  upon  it  his  estates  and 
a  considerable  capital  ;  but  an  academy  for  the  Danish  no- 
bility, at  a  time  when  it  was  devoid  of  all  influence,  and 
destitute  of  any  internal  vigor  or  strength,  was  an  untimely 
abortion,  and  could  not  thrive. 

In  vain  an  attempt  was  made  to  help  it  forward,  and  fol- 
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low  the  spirit  of  the  times  by  openiDg  it  from  .1783  to  the 
pepple  at  large  ;  it  was  less  and  less  frequented,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  century  came  to  a  complete  stand. 

At  last  the  buildings  wd  library  were  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1813.  Meanwhile  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  some  of 
the  professors  of  the  academy  in  this  period  did  important 
service  to  the  national  literature,  which  was  neglected  in 
Copenhagen,  through  the  rage  for  what  was  foreign,  and  in 
this  respect  they  were  worthy  followers  of  Holberg,  with 
whom  our  literature,  at  least  its  proasic,  proper  and  inde- 
pendent developement  may  be  said  to  begin. 

The  property  of  the  academy,  which  (consisting  in  part 
of  legacies)  could  not  be  diverted  to  any  other  channel,  was 
at  the  same  time  so  great,  (coitipared  with  that  of  the  Co- 
penhagen University,  being  as  4  to  3,)  that  exertions  were 
soon  made  to  reestablish  it.  It  now,  (since  the  year  1822,) 
consists  of  a  philosophical  faculty,  combined  with  one  of  the 
best  classical  schools  in  the  kingdom,  where  students  on 
leaving  school,  and  before  proceeding  to  the  metropolitan 
University  to  be  educated  for  a  particular  profession,  acquire 
a  more  general  literary  education,  which  is  by  no  means  as 
much  confined  to  the  classics  as  the  parallel  course  in  Co- 
penhagen, but  pays  much  more  regard  to  modern  languages 
and  literature,  English  in  particular. 

The  academy  has  at  the  present  time  twelve  professors,  and 
some  teachers  in  music,  arithmetic,  gymnastics,  &c.  but  the 
number  (exclusive  of  course  of  the  school,  which  is  numer- 
ously attended,)  has  not  as  yet  exceeded  twenty,  and  it  will 
scarcely  succeed  in  conferring  any  considerable  benefit 
on  the  country  without  a  total  reform  of  its  present  system, 
which  is  an  unfortunate  attempt  at  combining  the  tradition- 
al scholastic  education  with  the  more  modern  European 
system. 

The  library  and  collections  are  as  yet  of  no  considerable 
extent,  though  perfectly  adequate  to  the  more  immediate  de- 
sign of  the  institution. 

III.  Of  public  classical,  or  so  called  Latin  schools,  which 
are  much  of  the  same  kind  as  what  we  call  gymnasia  in 
Germany,  and  which  on  the  whole  are  in  good  condition, 
there  are  in  the  islands  of  the  kingdom  twelve,  and  in  Jut- 
land seven ;  there  are  in  addition  to  these,  especially  in  the 
metropolis,  various  private  establishments  of  the  same  kind, 
very  numerously  attended. 
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TV.  It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  Iceland  has  a  Latin 
school  in  Bessestadj  which  is  connected  with  a  theological 
seminary  where  a  part  of  the  clergy  of  the  island  are  educa- 
ted, while  the  rest,  as  well  as  those  who  design  themselves 
for  the  legal  and  medical  professions,  proceed  from  schools 
in  the  island  direct  to  the  University  in  Copenhagen,  where 
they  are  particularly  favored  in  respect  of  public  support. 

This  establishment  has  a  theological  professor,  and  three 
other  tutors. 

Amongst  the  other  institutions  for  acquiring  a  higher  order 
of  attainments  in  a  line  of  study  not  strictly  classical,  we 
may  mention, 

1.  The  Polytechnic  Institution^  established  1829,  with 
six  professors  and  three  tutors,  where  by  means  of  instruc- 
tions in  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  technology,  ifec. 
as  well  as  by  all  kinds  of  practical  exercises,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  afford  the  people  a  comprehensive  education  in  arts 
and  industry,  which  may  fit  them  to  establish  or  superintend 
all  kinds  of  manufactories. 

2.  The  Academy  for  the  Fine  Arts  in  Copenhagen,  insti- 
tuted 1754,  by  king  Frederick  V.  This  operates  as  a  society 
for  the  encouragement  of  arts  ;  for  instance,  by  a  yearly  ex- 
hibition of  the  works  of  members  and  others,  which  are 
judged  of  any  worth,  (as  specimens  of  their  respective  arts, 
&c.)  and  likewise  as  a  school  for  the  arts. 

In  addition  to  six  of  the  ordinary  members  of  the  acade- 
my, the  establishment  has  four  other  professors,  (in  anato- 
my, perspective,  mathematics,  mythology  and  the  history  of 
the  arts,)  and  besides,  eleven  tutors,  particularly  in  drawing. 
"Amongst  the  most  celebrated  of  its  pupils  we  may  mention 
Juul,  Abildsrraard,  and  Thorvaldsen,  at  present  the  first 
sculptor  in  Europe. 

The  academy  has  likewise  by  its  drawing  school,  which 
is  attended  by  about  500  pupils,  contributed  towards  spread- 
ing amongst  mechanics  an  improved  taste,  and  an  accuracy 
in  the  finish  of  their  works. 

The  resources  of  the  academy  are  small,  and  Us  income 
consists  chiefly  of  a  sum  paid  yearly  out  of  the  state  purse. 

It  possesses  a  collection  of  antiques  in  plaster  ol  Paris,  at 
well  as  some  paintings.  The  king  has  pern\\Ued '\l  to  b 
kept  in  one  of  his  palaces. 
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3.  "  Hear*  Schools.^  Of  these  there  are  but  few,  and 
those  private  ;  the  government  has  lately  given  orders  for 
the  establishment  of  two  public  ones. 

4.  For  the  education  of  officers,  there  are  two  military 
schools:  the  Land  Cadet  Academy,  and  the  Sea  Cadet 
Academy,  from  which  the  pupils  pass  directly  into  the  army 
or  navy  as  officers ;  and  the  Military  High  School,  in  which 
individuals  from  among  the  younger  officers,  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  diligence  and  ability,  acquire  a 
higher  cultivation  with  a  view  to  their  special  destination, 
to  serve  hereafter  on  the  general's  staff. 

Remarks. 

'  HartTcom  is  a  mode  of  measurement,  in  which  the  con- 
sideration of  the  quality  of  the  land  is  combined  with  that  of 
the  quantity.  According  to  this,  all  landed  property  in 
Denmark  Proper  is  valued.  The  word  harikorn  signifies 
clean  or  winnowed  corn,  the  land  being  estimated  according 
to  the  quantity  of  clean  corn,  which,  in  proportion  to  the 
quality  of  the  land,  it  should  have  to  pay  in  tax  to  the  king. 

'  Ai  the  University  has  such  considerable  funds,  it  has,  in 
place  of  the  University  buildings,  which  were  for  the  most 
part  burnt  down  by  the  bombardment  of  1807,  erected  a 
new  one  at  its  own  expense,  (about  180,000  Rbd.)  which 
was  formally  opened  in  1836,  and  is  an  ornament  to  tlie 
city. 

^  It  is  without  doubt  something  quite  peculiar  to  the  Co- 
penhagen University,  and  at  the  same  time  characteristic  of 
the  feeling  prevailing  between  the  government  and  the  stu- 
dents, that  these  not  only  in  1801  and  1807  as  a  special 
corps,  carried  arms  in  the  defence  of  the  metropolis,  but  also 
since  that  time  continue  as  a  corps,  (the  king's  own  select 
corps,)  and  yearly  exercise  themselves  in  arms. 

^The  academy  got  in  the  year  1827,  a  beautiful  new 

*  By  "  Real"  Schooli,  are  mcnt  those  which  are  designed  for  Tonnff  men, 
who,  without  being  specifically  literary  charaet§rs,  uhould  in  ffeneral  socie- 
ty stand  on  the  same  footing  with  these  in  respect  of  general  esteem  and 
information,  only  that  this  information  shall  be  of  a  mMlem  and  European 
character,  (i.  e.  modern  languages,  the  natural  sciences,  &c.)  It  is  reques- 
ted that  these  mar  not  be  confounded  with  the  ordinary  schools  for  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  of  which  there  are  so  many  tha<  every  child  in  the  country  that 
attends  no  higher  establishment,  receives  in  them  the  necessary  instruction 
in  religion,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  4lc. 
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building,  in  which  there  are  not  only  apartments  for  instmc- 
tion  and  for  public  occasions,  but  also  for  the  household  es« 
tablishment,  where  nearly  all  the  pupils  of  the  school,  (which 
is  not  the  cjise  in  any  of  the  other  schools  of  the  country,)  are 
likewise  pensioners,  lodged,  supported,  &c.  The  professors 
also  have,  nearly  all  of  thera,  official  apartments  either  in  the 
academy  itself,  or  in  places  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and 
houses  belonging  to  the  establishment. 

The  books  referring  to  the  foregoing  subjects  are : — "  Ny- 
erups  Skildring  af  Danmarks  seldre  og  nyere  Tilstand," 
Description  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  state  of  Denmark  ; 

Thaarups  det  drnske  Monarkies  Statistik,  &c.''  Statistics 
of  the  Danish  Monarchy. 

Nothing  at  all  is  here  said  of  the  Dutchies  of  Holstein, 
Lauenburg,  and  Sleswick,  as  the  two  first  arc  parts  of  Germany 
which  have  only  a  common  king  with  Denmark.  The  last, 
though  Danish,  yet  in  respect  of  language,  cultivation,  and 
educational  establishments,  more  resembles  Holstein. 


Art.  v.— HISTOHY  OF  ETON  COLLEGE. 

This  splendid  establishment  for  the  instruction  of  youth, 
is  situate  at  Eton,  in  the  hundred  of  Stoke,  and  deanery  of 
Burnham,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  and  is  separated 
from  Windsor,  in  Berkshire,  by  the  river  Thames. 

Eton  College  was  founded  by  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  in 
the  year  1440,  by  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Marie  of  Etone 
beside  Wyndtsore, 

The  charters  of  foundation  were  dated  at  Wyndesore, 
September  12,  A.  D.  1431  ;  a  second  at  Shene,  October 
21,  in  the  same  year ;  and  a  third,  de  donatione,  March,  25, 
1442,  by  which  the  royal  Founder,  for  the  sufficient  main- 
tenance of  the  college,  and  for  the  perpetual  eodowment  of 
the  same,  granted  and  confirmed  to  the  provost  and  college, 
divers  donations,  as  in  the  said  charter  are  particularly  set 
forth  and  declared. 

By  the  second  charter,  dated  at  Shene,  are  appointed  one 
Provost,  ten  Priests  or  Fellows,  four  Clerks,  six  Choristers, 
one  Master,  and  twentyfive  Scholars.    This  establishment 
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underwent  afterwards  certain  alterations,  of  which,  in  the 
proper  place,  due  notice  will  be  taken. 

The  college  thus  appointed  and  endowed,  letters  patent 
were  granted  for  collecting  workmen  from  divers  parts  to 
Eton  ;  and  the  Founder  issued  his  orders  for  erecting  the 
college,  whose  first  stone  was  laid  in  the  foundation  of  the 
chapel  on  or  about  the  3d  day  of  July,  1441.  With  what 
care  he  also  provided  for  the  due  and  eflectual  construction 
of  the  buildings,  will  appear  from  the  language  of  the  letters 
patent  respecting  the  materials  to  be  used  in  them. — 
"  Laying  aparte  superfluity  of  too  curious  works  of  entayle 
and  busie  mouldings,  1  will  that  both  mi  sayde  colleges  be 
edified  of  the  most  substantial  and  best  abyding  stutie,  of 
stone,  ledd,  glass,  and  iron,  that  may  goodlie  be  had  and 
provided  thereto ;  and  that  the  walls  of  the  sayde  college  of 
Eton,  of  the  outer  courte,  and  of  the  walls  of  the  gardens 
about  the  precincte,  be  made  of  hard  stone  of  Kent.'* 

About  this  time,  it  appears  tliat  the  king  extended  his 
collegiate  arrangements  from  twenty  five  to  seventy  Scholars, 
an  Usher  for  the  school,  a  Clerk  for  the  parish,  and  two  ad- 
ditional Choristers,  with  a  reduction  of  tlie  twentyfive  Alms 
or  Beadsmen  to  thirteen. 

The  several  grants,  made  at  sundry  times  by  the  king  s 
letters  patent  to  the  college,  were,  for  their  better  confirma- 
tion, passed  into  an  act  of  Parliament  at  Westminster,  May 
4,  A.  D.  1444,  being  the  twenty  second  year  of  his  reign. 
The  letters  patent  subsequent  to  this  period,  granting  further 
endowments  to  the  college,  with  the  gifts  of  certain  benefac- 
tors, were  afterwards  condensed  into  another  and  similar  act 
of  Parliament,  in  the  thirtyeighlh  year  of  his  reign. 

The  statutes  being  completed,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, on  the  20th  of  July,  1446,  acknowledged  his  accep- 
tance of  them,  as  well  for  himself  as  his  successors.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Bishop,  Dean,  and  Chapter  of  Lincoln,  de- 
clared similar  acceptation.  This  formality  arose  from  the 
spiritual  power  of  these  high  ecclesiastical  characters ;  the 
college  being  subject  to  them  in  their  metropolitan  and  trien- 
nial visitations,  as  well  as  in  the  necessary  and  local  exercise 
of  their  functions,  whenever  they  might  be  called  to  employ 
them  within  the  walls  of  the  foundation. 

About  this  time  Henry  made  a  final  settlement  of  the  college 
at  Eton,  and  upon  a  more  enlarged  scale  tlian  he  appears 
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first  to  have  contemplated.  He  was  now  pleased  to  add  ten 
Chaplains,  five  Clerks,  and  eight  Choristers,  forming  a  con- 
tstituent  body,  consisting  of  ten  Fellows,  a  Master  of  the 
school,  ten  Chaplains,  an  Usher  of  the  school,  ten  Clerks, 
seventy  Scholars,  sixteen  Choristers,  and  thirteen  Alms  or 
Beadsmen,  whose  particular  duty  it  was  to  pray  for  the 
health  and  prosperity  of  the  Founder  ;  in  all,  one  hundred 
and  thirtytwo  persons. 

Certain  changes  have  since  taken  place  in  the  order  of  the 
college,  terminating  in  the  present  establishment,  which  now 
consists  of  a  Provost,  seven  Fellows,  two  Priests  or  Chaplains, 
eight  Clerks,  ten  Choristers,  two  Masters,  and  seventy  Schol- 
ars, with  inferior  officers  and  servants.  The  Assistants  are 
merely  attached  to  the  school  discipline  and  instruction,  and 
are  selected  from  the  Fellows  of  King's  College,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  two  Masters. 

William  Waynfleet  was  Schoolmaster  of  Winchester 
College  when  the  king  made  his  first  visit ;  had  been  in  that 
capacity  about  eleven  years,  and  had  executed  the  important 
trust  with  such  diligence,  ability,  judgment,  and  success, 
that  Henry,  to  give  his  new  institution  the  greatest  possible 
advantage,  by  obtaining  such  an  excellent  and  improved  in- 
structor, removed  him  in  the  following  year  to  the  same  hon- 
orable charge  at  Eton.  He  afterwards  made  him  Provost; 
and,  by  his  royal  recommendation  and  strenuous  patronage, 
he  was  subsequently  elevated  to  the  see  of  Winchester,  in 
which  high  situation  he  was  enabled  to  become  a  beneficent 
imitator  of  his  predecessor  William  of  Wykeham.  as  well  as 
of  his  patron  sovereign,  in  his  noble  foundation  of  Magdalen 
College. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  entertained  a  grateful  sense  of 
his  original  obligations  to  Eton  College,  even  when  he  was 
engaged  in  the  erection  of  his  own.     According  to  Leland, 

a  good  part  of  the  buildings  of  Eton  College  accrued  by 
means  and  at  the  expense  of  Waynflete,  for  he  was  a  very 
great  favorer  of  the  work  begun  by  King  Henry  VI.  but 
left  very  imperfect  and  rauly." 

Eton  College,  however,  found  an  oppressor  in  Edward 
IV.  who,  for  some  time,  appeared  to  threaten  it  with  anni- 
hilation.    That  monarch  is  related  to  have  been  unkindly 
disposed,  not  only  to  Waynflete  and  other  attached  frienf' 
of  Henry  VI.  but  is  said  to  have  looked  with  an  evi\  f  1 
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jealous  eye  upon  the  establishments  formed  by  the  pious 
munificence  of  his  royal  predecessor,  and  in  whose  objects 
the  latter  had  manifested  and  expressed  such  a  fond  and 
zealous  interest.  Thus  it  appears,  that  Edward,  counselled 
as  he  might  originally  have  been  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
not  only,  in  the  first  instance,  curtailed  the  estates  ef  Hen- 
ry's foundations  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Eton, 
but  plundered  them  also  of  moveables  of  great  value. 

On  the  union  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  under 
Henry  VII.  the  sovereign  power  appeared  to  regard  tiiis 
college  with  a  more  favorable  aspect ;  as  by  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  the  king  confirmed  this 
foundation  in  its  charters  and  privileges.  He  also  restored 
some  of  the  estates  of  which  it  had  been  despoiled,  and 
granted  licences  to  divers  persons,  to  enable  them  to  give  or 
bequeath  their  lands  to  the  college,  notwithstanding  the  act 
of  mortmain. 

After  all  the  depredations  which  Eton  College  had  sufTer- 
ed,  the  following  return  is  made  to  its  survey  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  Henry  VIII.: — "The  College  of  Eton, 
founded  by  King  Henry  VI.  Robert  Aldridgc,  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  Provost  there.  The  said  college  is  a  parish  church : 
it  is  of  the  yearly  value  of  1066/.  I65.  9id.''  In  Tanner's 
JSoiitia  it  was  valued,  in  spirituals  and  temporals,  in  the 
thirtyfourth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  at  llOU.  13;^.  ld.  \  but 
clear,  after  all  deductions,  at  no  more  than  886/.  12^. 

The  collegiate  edifice  of  Eton  consists  of  two  quadrangles. 
The  first  occupies  a  considerable  space,  and  presents  an  im- 
posing appearance,  with  a  central  statue  of  the  Founder  in 
bronze,  the  grateful  gift,  among  others,  of  Dr  Godolphin, 
who  was  elected  Fellow  in  1677,  and  elevated  to  the  dignity 
of  Provost  in  1695.  This  square,  or  the  school  yard,  as  it  is 
more  generally  denominated,  is  inclosed  by  the  chapel, 
schools,  dormitories.  Master's  chambers,  and  the  eastern 
hne  of  buildings,  which  contains  part  of  the  Provost's  lodge, 
with  other  apartments,  and  a  tower  in  the  centre,  whose 
gateway  forms  the  principal  entrance  to  the  cloisters.  The 
lesser  quadrangle  consists  of  the  cloisters  containing  the  res- 
idences of  the  Provost  and  Fellows,  and  the  library,  beneath 
which  is  a  flight  of  steps,  forming  the  ascent  to  the  hall,  and 
leading  to  the  principal  college  offices  connected  with  it. 
Beyond  the  cloisters  are  the  college  gardens  and  the  playing 
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fields,  containing  a  large  open  space  for  active  recreation, 
with  shady  walks,  whose  academic  scenery  is  heightened  by 
the  Thames,  which  flows  beside  them,  and  the  brow  of 
Windsor,  with  its  splendid  castle,  rising  in  the  more  distant 
prospect. 

The  Chapel  occupies  the  south  side  of  the  larger  quad- 
rangle ;  and  though  in  no  point  of  view  can  it  be  assumed 
to  rival  the  sacred  edifice  of  the  sister  foundation  at  Cam- 
bridge, which,  in  its  style  of  architecture,  is  of  unparalleled 
beauty,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  stately  structure.  The  building 
of  it  commenced  July  3, 1441.  In  the  year  1700  this  chap- 
el underwent  considerable  repairs,  towards  the  expense  of 
which  Dr  Godolphin  was  an  ample  contributor.  The  alter- 
ations were  conducted  under  the  direction  of  that  great 
architect  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who,  as  he  did  in  other 
places,  as  well  as  Inigo  Jones  before  him,  thought  proper  to 
introduce  the  unappropriate  designs  of  Grecian  architecture, 
though  upon  what  principle  of  propriety,  taste,  or  local  ef- 
fect, cannot  well  be  conceived.  His  altar-piece,  which  is  in 
that  style,  and  beautifully  composed,  covers  the  ancient  one 
of  Gothic  character,  with  its  niches  and  other  characteristic 
decorations. 

The  Upper  School  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  1500/. 
by  Dr  Alstree,  Provost  of  the  college.  It  forms  the  western 
face  of  the  larger  quadrangle,  and  is  supported  by  an  arcade 
with  double  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  the  whole  structure 
presenting  an  elevation  worthy  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
who  designed  it.  The  school  room  is  spacious,  and  of  fine 
proportions,  but  fitted  up  in  a  plain  manner  with  wainscot, 
haviu  T  a  handsome  elevated  seat  for  the  Head  Master  at 
the  north  end,  and  others  for  the  Assistants,  with  forms  for 
the  Scholars,  in  uniform  arrangement.  At  the  south  end  is 
a  large  stair  case,  which  ascends  both  to  the  chapel  and  the 
school.  At  the  other  end  is  the  school  library,  communicat- 
ing with  the  chambers  of  the  Upper  Master,  for  whose  at- 
tendants there  are  adjoining  rooms  below,  with  a  school  for 
writing  and  its  accompaniments. 

The  Lower  School  is  in  the  building  on  the  north  side  of 
this  quadrangle,  and  beneath  a  part  of  the  principal  dormi- 
tory, or  long  chamber,  as  it  is  generally  denominated.  It  is 
a  room  of  considerable  length,  but  not  of  proportionate 
height,  with  a  range  of  ancient  oak  arches  on  either  side,  and 
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the  seats  of  the  Scholars  behind  them.  There  is  a  tradition, 
that  it  has  been  the  splendid  college  stable  of  former  times ; 
but  the  better  account  is,  that  Sir  Henry  Wotton  fitted  it  up 
with  pillars,  on  which  might  be  painted  pictures  of  Greek 
and  Roman  authors,  for  the  instruction  of  the  boys.  A 
lower  dormitory,  with  the  chambers  of  the  Under  Master, 
&c.  complete  this  feature  of  the  college. 

The  Hall,  where  the  Scholars  on  the  foundation  take  their 
meals,  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  cloisters.  This  refectory 
is  of  large  dimensions,  but  without  those  ornaments  which 
have  been  sometimes  lavished  on  rooms  of  this  description. 
Two  large  ancient  pieces  of  tapestry  are  indeed  occasionally 
hung  at  the  upper  end  of  it.  Hugget  mentions,  that,  at 
some  former  period,  the  following  memorial  was  rudely  en- 
graved on  the  wainscot  of  the  hall,  on  the  north  side,  near 
3ie  west  end  : — Queen  Elizabeth  ad  nos  gave,  October 
10,  two  loaves  in  a  mess,  1596."  At  that  time  the  Queen 
paid  a  visit  to  Eton,  and  was  complimented  with  a  profusion 
of  verses,  as  appears  from  those  of  Dr  Rawlison  in  the  Mu- 
seum, entitled,  SchoUs  Eton.  AnnaL  Poetic.  R.  Eliz.  dec- 
orated with  the  arms  of  England,  and  dated  1596.  It  was 
written  in  a  very  fair  hand,  consists  of  238  pages,  and  con- 
tains no  less  than  four  thousand  hexameter  verses. 

The  Library  is  an  apartment  of  large  dimensions,  fitted 
up  in  a  superior  style  of  elegance,  and  furnished  with  a  very 
extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  books. 

The  annual  election  of  Scholars  to  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, takes  place  about  the  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning 
of  August,  when  twelve  of  the  head  boys  are  put  on  the  roll 
to  succeed  at  King's  when  vacancies  occur  there,  which 
arise  from  the  ecclesiastical  preferment,  marriage,  resigna- 
tion, or  death  of  its  Fellows.  These,  on  the  average  calcu- 
lation, from  the  foundation  to  the  present  day,  have  been 
about  nine  in  two  years.  At  nineteen  years  of  age,  the 
boys  are  superannuated,  and  leave  the  college. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Saturday  previous 
to  the  election  week,  the  Provost  of  King's  College,  with  the 
two  Posers  or  Examiners  appointed  from  its  Fellows,  ar- 
rive at  Eton,  where  they  are  received  by  the  Vice-Provost, 
Fellows,  and  Masters.  They  are  then  conducted  to  the 
vestibule  beneath  the  tower,  at  the  entrance  of  the  cloisters, 
where  they  are  received  in  form  by  the  Provost  of  Eton,  and 
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a  Latin  speech  is  delivered  by  the  senior  boy  on  the  founda- 
tion :  they  then  proceed  to  chapel.  During  the  following 
week,  an  examination  takes  place  as  to  the  proficiency  of  the 
Scholars  in  classical  literature,  before  the  Provosts  of  each 
college,  the  Vice-Provost,  the  Head-Master,  and  the  Posers, 
when  the  Scholars  are  placed  in  the  order  of  their  future 
succession  to  King's,  and,  on  vacancies  in  the  latter,  they 
are  admitted  on  that  foundation:  after  the  expiration  of 
three  years  from  the  day  of  their  admission,  they  are  receiv- 
ed as  Fellows.  Eton  also  sends  two  Scholars  to  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  called  Fortionistoe,  or,  by  singular  corrup- 
tion of  the  term  Postmasters.  They  were  established  by  the 
Rev.  John  Chamber,  Fellow  of  Eton,  1582,  and  Canon  of 
Windsor.  There  are  also  some  exhibitions  for  superannua- 
ted Scholars. 

The  independent  Scholars,  or  Oppidmis,  as  they  are  uni- 
versally denominated,  are  very  numerous.  They  are  board- 
ed in  private  houses  in  the  immediate  environs  of  the  col- 
lege, the  presiding  mistresses  and  masters  of  which  enjoy  the 
prescriptive  title  of  Dame  and  Domine.  When  Dr  Barnard, 
"  magnum  et  memorabile  nomen,"  was  Master,  the  school 
flourished  under  his  superior  administration  and  eminently 
judicious  discipline,  beyond  every  preceding  period.  At  the 
election  of  1764,  which  was  in  the  year  previous  to  his  res- 
ignation of  the  mastership,  he  could  boast  of  five  hundred 
and  sixteen  boys.  At  present  that  number  is  exceeded  ;  a 
circumstance  peculiarly  honorable  to  the  talents  and  care  of 
its  masters :  for,  when  the  very  prevailing  fashion  of  sending 
youth  for  education  to  confined  and  limited  seminaries  is 
considered,  the  present  character  and  prosperity  of  Eton 
School  is  evidently,  as  it  is  proportionably,  enhanced  and 
established. 

The  Montera,  a  triennial  ceremony  peculiar  to  Eton,  and 
whose  origin  antiquarian  sagacity  has  not  yet  discovered, 
seems  to  require  some  general  account  to  be  given  of  it.  It 
consists  of  a  procession  of  the  boys  in  a  kind  of  military  or- 
der, to  a  small  tumulus  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Bath 
road,  which  gives  the  name  of  Salt  Hill  to  a  place  so  well 
known  for  the  spacious  inns  that  distinguish  it.  Here  the 
collegiate  regiment  dines  ;  and,  after  a  Latin  prayer  has 
been  read  upon  the  mount,  returns  in  the  same  order  in  which 
it  issued  forth.     The  head  boy  of  the  foundation  Scholars 
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takes  the  lead  as  the  captain  of  the  cohort ;  the  colors,  dec- 
orated with  the  arms  of  the  college,  and  ihe  motto,  Fro 
More  et  Monte,  is  borne  by  another ;  and  the  different 
ranks,  in  as  regular  subordination  as  can  be  expected,  are 
filled  by  the  respective  classes  according  to  the  order  of  the 
school.  Till  the  predominating  good  sense  of  Dr  Barnard 
interposed  to  correct  the  customary  absurdities  of  this  cele- 
brity, all  Monmouth  street  was  unfolded,  to  clothe,  in  every 
variety  of  splendid  dresses,  this  youthful  corps  ;  but  his  re- 
trenchments and  a  belter  taste  have  prevailed  to  give  it  an 
appearance  more  suited  to  the  occasion.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  original  motive  to  this  festival,  the  present  ob- 
ject is  principally  to  collect  money  from  all  the  spectators  of 
the  show,  as  it  is  called,  for  salt.  The  two  chief  collectors 
or  salt-bearers  are,  an  Oppidan  and  a  Colleger,  whose  activ- 
ity will  enable  them  to  go  through  the  fatigues  of  the  day. 
The  former  is  generally  some  young  nobleman  whose  figure 
and  personal  connections  may  advance  the  interest  of  the 
collection.  They  are  arrayed  in  light  and  elegant  dresses, 
each  bearing  a  silk  bag,  with  a  small  quantity  of  salt  in  it, 
to  receive  the  contributions :  they  are  also  assisted  by 
others  of  a  similar  but  less  showy  appearance.  This  cere- 
mony is  always  very  numerously  attended  by  Etonians  ; 
the  neighboring  gentry  come  from  no  small  distance  to  at- 
tend it,  and  the  relations  of  the  Scholars  may  be  supposed 
to  feel  an  interest  in  such  a  spectacle.  It  has  also  been  fre- 
quently honored  by  the  presence  of  his  Majesty  and  the  dif 
ferent  branches  of  the  royal  family.  The  sum  collected  on 
the  occasion  has  been  known  to  exceed  eight  hundred 
pounds  ;  and,  whatever  it  may  prove,  is  given  to  the  senior 
Scholar  on  the  foundation,  as  the  captain  of  the  school  and 
of  the  day. 

Of  the  Provosts  of  Eton,  the  following  deserve  honorable 
mention. 

William  Waynflete,  December  21,  1442,  Hen.  VI.  21. 
His  connections  with  Eton  College  have  been  already  de- 
tailed in  the  foregoing  pages.  It  may  be  thought  necessary, 
however,  to  resume  the  subject,  just  to  observe,  that,  after 
his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Winchester,  he  remained  a  confi- 
dential and  faithful  servant  to  his  royal  master.  As  a  further 
proof  of  his  sovereign's  regard,  he  was,  in  October,  1456, 
appointed  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  in  the  room  of 
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Thomas  Bourchier,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  July  7, 
1460,  he  was  with  the  king  at  Northampton,  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  fatal  battle  near  that  town.  He  afterwards  resign- 
ed  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  and  lived  to  the  11th  of 
August,  1486,  having  held  the  see  of  Winchester  twenty- 
nine  years  ;  during  which  period  he  began  and  completed 
the  great  work  which  will  immortalize  his  virtues  and  his 
name,  the  foundation  of  Magdalen  College,  in  the  University 
of  Oxford. 

Henry  Savile,  May  26,  1596,  Eliz.  37.  Knight.  This 
most  learned  person  who  entered  at  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
in  the  year  1561,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  Arts,  and  was 
chosen  Fellow.  In  1578,  having  acquired  uncommon  ce- 
lebrity for  his  early  erudition,  particularly  in  mathematics 
and  the  Greek  language,  he  entered  on  his  travels  through 
diflferent  parts  of  the  Continent.  At  his  return,  he  became 
tutor  in  the  Greek  language  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1585, 
he  was  elected  Warden  of  Merton  College,  which  he  gov- 
erned thirtysix  years,  with  great  honor  to  himself  and  the 
advancing  prosperity  of  the  foundation.  ^  In  1596,  he  was 
appointed  Provost  of  Eton  College,  in  which  distinguished 
situation,  he  was  careful  to  call  to  his  society  men  the  most 
eminent  for  their  learning  and  piety  ;  among  whom  were, 
Thomas  Allen,  John  Hales,  Thomas  Savile,  and  Jonas  Mon- 
tague, all  of  Merton  College.  He  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood  at  Windsor,  in  1604,  from  James  I.  who  was 
pleased  to  manifest  a  disposition  to  gratify  any  wishes  he 
might  entertain  of  promotion  eiiher  in  church  or  state.  In 
1619,  he  founded  two  lectures,  or  professorships,  in  Geom- 
etry and  Astronomy,  which  bear,  as  they  have  immortalized 
his  name.  In  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  this  king, 
he  was  one  of  the  learned  persons  to  whom  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  was  intrusted.  His  name  is  among  those  to  whom 
the  portion  containing  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  Apocalypse,  was  allotted.  One  of  the 
most  important  translations  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  by 
Sir  Henry  Savile.  It  consists  of  the  four  first  books  of  Tkc- 
itus,  and  the  Life  of  Agricola,  whose  notes  were  considered 
to  be  so  valuable  as  to  be  translated  into  Latin  by  Gruter, 
the  celebrated  Dutch  critic,  who  published  them  at  Amster- 
dam. He  enriched  the  public  libraries  with  various  collec- 
tions of  rare  books,  and  contributed  to  many  buildings. 
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He  died  at  Eton  College,  February  19,  1621  ;  and  was 
buried  in  the  chapel,  under  a  monument,  with  this  inscription : 
— **  Hie  jacent  ossa  et  cineres  Henrici  Savile,  sub  spe  certa 
resurrectionis,  natus  apud  Bradley  juxta  Halifax,  in  comitatu 
Ebor.  ann.  Dom.  1548,  ultimo  die  mensis  Novembris,  obiit 
in  Collegio  Etonensi,  anno  Domini  1621,  19  die  mensis 
Februarii."  His  works  are  numerous,  and  maintain  a  high 
rank  in  the  world  of  letters.  Isaac  Casaubon,  Mercerus, 
Meibomius,  Joseph  Scaliger,  Montague  the  learned  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  other  distinguished  men,  have  left  their 
unqualified  testimonies  to  his  superior  intellect,  as  well  as  the 
extent  and  variety  of  his  knowledge.  He  was  highly  favor- 
ed by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  it  was  in  the  first  year  of  his 
provostship  that  she  favoured  Eton  with  her  presence.  He 
is  said  to  have  practised  an  austerity  in  the  government  of 
his  college  that  was  felt  even  by  the  Fellows,  and  prevented 
him  from  possessing  the  love  of  the  Scholars.  Persevering 
and  indefatigable  industry  was  the  quality  which  he  uniform- 
ly preferred  in  others;  he  c(»nsidered  witand  brilliant  talents 
as  far  inferior  endowments.  But,  after  all,  in  the  language 
of  Mr  Harwood,  Sir  Henry  Saville  was  a  splendid  orna- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  magnificent  patron  of  learn- 
ed men,  a  gentleman  of  polished  manners,  of  virtue,  and  of 
piety  ;  equally  celebrated  for  his  universal  knowledge  of  an- 
cient and  modern  learning." 

Sir  Henry  Wotton,  July  24,  1624,  James  I.  22.  This 
eminent  man  was  educated  at  Winchester  School ;  and 
thence,  in  1584,  he  was  elected  to  New  College,  Oxford. 
Having  acquired  no  common  distinction  for  his  great  literary 
attainments  in  the  University,  he  proceeded  to  visit  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  the  Continent.  His  foreign  residence 
occupied  nine  years,  during  which  he  qualified  himself  for 
the  important  diplomatic  offices  he  afterwards  filled,  with 
honor  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  country.  On  his  be- 
ing appointed  ambassador  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  the 
honor  of  knighthood  was  conferred  upon  him.  In  1624,  he 
became  Provost  of  Eton,  though  not  without  first  taking 
Deacon's  orders,  as  a  requisite  qualification  for  the  office. 
But  notwithstanding  the  important  embassies  in  which  he 
had  been  employed,  on  his  election  to  the  provostship,  his 
means  were  so  small^  that  the  Fellows  of  the  college  were 
obliged  to  furnish  the  bare  walls  of  his  lodging,  and  whatever 
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else  was  wanting.  The  value  of  this  preferment  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  is  known  from  the  following  story  : — Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt  one  day  told  the  kmg,  that  he  had  found  out  a 
living  of  100/.  a  year,  more  than  enough,  and  prayed  that  k 
might  be  bestowed  on  him. — *  Truly'  said  the  king,  *  we 
have  no  such  in  England.' — *  Yes,  sir,'  replied  Sir  Thomas, 
*  the  provostship  of  Eton,  where  a  man  has  his  diet,  his 
lodging,  his  horse-meat,  his  servant's  wages,  his  riding  char- 
ges, and  100/.  per  annum.'  "  Though  the  king  had  actual- 
ly granted  a  dispensation  to  hold  the  provostship  without 
taking  holy  orders.  Sir  Henry  was  ordained  Deacon  in  1627. 
He  was  very  attentive  to  the  Scholars,  and  never  failed  to 
give  ample  encouragement  to  such  as  discovered  superior 
talents :  it  was  also  his  constant  practice  to  invite  them  to 
his  apartments,  that  they  might  profit  by  his  conversation, 
and  be  incited  by  his  praise.  Mr  Boyle  mentions,  that  he 
and  his  elder  brother  were  sent  to  be  bred  up  at  Eton  College 
when  Sir  Henry  Wotton  was  its  Provost,  who,  he  observes, 
was  not  only  a  fine  gentleman  himself,  but  well  skilled  in 
teaching  others  to  acquire  that  desirable  character.  He  was 
the  friend  of  Milton,  who  makes  honorable  mention  of  him 
in  his  Vefcvsio  secunda  Populi  Anglicani.  In  his  will  he 
left  all  his  MSS.  to  the  library  at  Eton,  and  to  each  of  the 
Fellov^s  a  plain  gold  ring,  enameled  in  black,  with  the  fol- 
lowing motto  engraved  within  it :  Amor  unit  omnia.  He 
died  at  Eton  in  1639,  aged  seventytwo,  and  was  buried  in 
the  college  chapel.  He  ordered  this  epitaph  to  be  placed 
over  his  grave  :  **  Hicjacct  fiujus  sententia  primui  Auctor^ 

DISPUTINDI  PRUBITUS  ECCLESIARUM  SCABIES.      NomtU  alids 

qvoc^re^  His  death  was  lamented  in  a  beautiful  elegy  by 
by  Cowley,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  that  poet. 
His  life  was  written  by  Walton,  and  first  printed  in  the  year 
1653. 

Of  the  Masters,  we  mention  only  one,  Nicholas  Udall,  or 
Woddall,  1534.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  severity  of  his 
discipline  ;  to  which  Tusser,  of  the  year  1543,  who  among 
other  works  on  agriculture,  published  Five  Hundred  Points 
of  pood  Husbandry  in  1486,  in  verse,  which  bears  the  fol- 
lowing curious  testimony : 

From  Paurs  1  went,  to  Eton  sent, 
To  learn  straitways  the  Latin  phrase ; 
Where  stripei  fiAjthree,  ail  Eiven  to  me, 
At  once  I  had  : 
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For  faults  but  small,  or  none  ataH, 
It  came  to  pass,  that  beat  I  was  ; 
See,  Udali,  aee  the  mercy  of  thee 

To  me,  poor  lad. 


Art.  VI.— JEWISH  SCHOOLS. 
(Gathered  from  "  Selections  from  German  Literature.") 

The  instruction  of  the  doctors  of  the  law,  consisted  exclu- 
sively in  the  interpreting  of  the  Scriptures.  The  object  of 
this  interpretation  was,  partly,  to  develop  from  the  inspired 
word  the  prescriptions  of  ecclesiastical  law  ;  and  partly,  to 
connect  with  biblical  interpretation  various  kinds  of  instruc- 
tion in  ethical  science.  The  former  of  these  systems  of  in- 
struction was  called  the  Halache  ;  the  latter  was  called  the 
Agadda.  As  even  at  the  present  day  in  the  academies  cal- 
led Medressehs,  the  young  men  among  the  Mohammedans 
are  instructed  in  the  Koran,  that  they  may  be  qualified  both 
for  teachers  of  religion,  and  for  lawyers ;  so  likewise  the 
young  men  among  the  Jews  were  instructed  in  the  rules  for 
the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  adopted  by 
the  Rabbins.  We  must  not,  hovever,  conceive  of  this  bib- 
lical interpretation,  as  the  individual  work  of  the  Rabbi  who 
was  instructing  at  any  particular  period.  It  consisted  rath- 
er, for  the  most  part,  in  the  traditions  of  past  history,  respect- 
ing the  opinions  and  instructions  of  celebrated  Rabbins  upon 
the  inspired  word. 

The  instructions,  however,  which  were  derived  from  the 
passages  of  Scripture  produced  for  examination  in  the  Jew- 
ish schools,  were  derived  in  such  a  way,  as  to  increase  pro- 
foundness of  thought  in  minds  which  were  capable  of  it ; 
but  more  especially  to  increase  mental  acumen.  Very  easily 
also,  there  would  be  called  forth  a  trifling  and  pragmatical 
inquisitiveness,  that  would  press  single  letters  in  all  ways. 
Resemblances  in  words,  the  order  in  which  passages  of  the 
Bible  should  follow  each  other,  the  nature  of  particular  let- 
ters, alphabetical  alterations,  the  Greek  punctuation  of  the 
Targum,  the  sound  and  signification  of  similar  words  from 
the  Aramaean  and  Arabic,  must  have  served  as  the  points  to 
which  the  instructions  from  the  Bible  were  attached.    "  But 
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this  freedom  of  investigation  would  neither  falsify  the  Scrip- 
ture, nor  take  away  its  appropriate  meaning;  because  these 
exercises  were  adopted  for  the  sake  of  free  discussion,  not  of 
a  blind  law.  The  more  extensive  the  field,  that  each  man 
had  for  mental  exercise  in  discussing  the  sacred  books  at  the 
Agadda,  so  much  the  less  authority  could  be  yielded  to  the 
word  of  a  single  individual.  The  Agadda,  therefore,  had 
no  binding  authority  at  all,  either  for  interpretation,  or  for 
practice.'' 

Most  commonly,  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  was 
investigated  in  four  different  ways.  The  first  related  to  the 
simple  historical  meaning  of  words  ;  the  second  to  the  high- 
er sense,  which  was  intended  by  the  writers  themselves,  as 
in  parables,  prophetic  visions,  etc.  ;  the  third  to  the  higher 
sense,  which  the  writers  themselves  did  not  intend,  but 
which  seems  to  have  been  intimated  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ; 
and  the  fourth,  to  the  felicitous  combination  of  some  one 
truth  with  a  passage  of  Scripture,  so  as  to  manifest  the  inti- 
mate union  and  relation  of  dependence,  subsisting  between 
the  former  and  the  latter.  In  the  treatment  of  the  sacred 
writings,  it  was  esteemed  the  most  important  excellence  to 
make  use  of  the  greatest  possible  copiousness  of  meaning. 
The  latter  Rabbins  boasted  that  they  exhibited  subtlety  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  So  likewise  Josephus 
asserts,  that  only  one  thing  was  prized  by  the  Jews  as  it 
should  be,  and  that  is,  the  man  who  is  able  to  interpret 
righdy  the  dv^ajjig  of  the  Scriptures.  "  They  accord  wisdom 
to  him  only  who  clearly  understands  the  law,  and  is  able 
to  interpret  the  power  of  the  sacred  writings.*' 

The  Jewish  system  of  instruction  gave  keenness  to  the 
pupil's  mind  in  another  way.  The  instruction  was  not  giv- 
en in  the  form  of  oral  lectures  but  catechetically,  and  so  that 
not  merely  the  teacher  proposed  questions  to  the  scholars, 
but  the  scholars  to  the  teachers,  and  to  the  remaining  fellow 
pupils.  We  have  an  instance  of  this  in  the  scene  of  the 
child  Jesus  in  the  temple.  And  this  mode  of  teaching  was 
not  confined  merely  to  the  rules  for  allegorical  interpretation 
laid  down  in  the  Midras,  but  even  the  discourses  in  tlie  sy- 
nagogue might  be  interrupted  by  questions,  or  when  the  dis- 
courses were  concluded,  the  hearer  might  propose  some  diffi- 
cult inquiries,  as  is  done  even  at  the  present  day  in  the  Jew- 
ish  synagogue. 
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This  Rabbinical  education,  however,  as  has  been  already 
expressed,  had  not  the  same  character  in  all  schools.  It  de- 
pended essentially  upon  the  peculiar  mental  habit  of  the  in- 
structor. Even  in  the  first  centuries  after  Christ,  as  well  as 
in  later  periods,  we  find  three  classes  of  Jewish  teachers. 
The  first  class  had  an  inclination  to  the  spiritless  and  literal ; 
the  second  class  to  a  freer  and  more  soul-moving  style,  like 
that  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  style  in  which  the  interest  in 
the  moral  was  predominant ;  and  the  third  adopted  the  style 
of  mystical  thtosophy.  We  always  conceive  of  a  Jewish 
scribe,as  one  who  adheres  to  the  dead  letter,  and  who  is  also 
probably,  a  hypocrite.  The  opposite  might  be  learned,  with 
sufficient  clearness,  from  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea. 

Jewish  Schools. — The  priests  and  Levites  were  sometimes 
teachers  of  the  Jewish  people;  but  they  were  not,  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  teachers  of  schools.  The  prophets, 
more  nearly  than  the  priests,  resembled  clergymen  at  the 
present  day.  At  stated  seasons,  as  the  exigency  of  the 
times  required,  they  became  ^cacAer5,  instructors  extraordina- 
ry. The  school  of  Samuel  is  supposed  by  Eichhorn  to  have 
been  merely  a  thing  of  accident  or  inclination  ;  by  Roscnm- 
iiller,  an  institution  for  national  culture,  (he  compares 
Samuel  with  Orpheus)  ;  by  Nachtigall,  a  political  institu- 
tion ;  by  De  Wette,  a  school  probably  for  the  education  of 
prophetic  poets  or  speakers.  See  1  Sam.  10:  5 — 11.  19: 
18—24.    2  Kings  4:  23. 

Synagogues  were  sometimes  called  schools  by  the 
Jews.  Care  was  taken,  however,  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  synagogues  and  the  schools  properly 
90  called.  In  these  the  Talmud  was  read,  while 
the  Law  merely  was  read  in  the  synagogues  ;  and  the  Tal- 
mud was  supposed  to  be  much. superior  to  the  Law.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  there  were  no  build- 
ings for  synagogues  in  Palestine^  though  there  were  in  for- 
eign  countries.  They  were  first  erected  in  Palestine  under 
the  Maccabean  princes.  They  were  built  in  imitation  of  the 
temple.  In  the  centre  of  the  synagogue -court  was  a  chapel, 
supported  by  four  columns,  in  which,  on  an  elevation  pre- 
pared for  it,  was  placed  the  Book  of  the  Law,  rolled  up. 
This,  on  the  appointed  days,  was  publicly  read.  The  up- 
permost seats  in  the  synagogue,  i.  e.  those  which  were  near- 
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est  the  chapel  where  the  sacred  books  were  kept,  were  es- 
teemed peculiarly  honorable,  Matt.  23:  6.  James  2:  3. — 
There  was  a  school  in  every  town,  where  children  were 
taught  to  read  the  law.  If  any  town  neglected  to  establish 
such  a  school,  the  inhabitants  were  excommunicated  till  one 
was  provided.  The  students  were  termed  sons  or  children. 
The  teachers,  at  least  some  of  them,  had  private  lecture- 
rooms  ;  but  they  also  taught  and  disputed  in  synagogues,  in 
temples,  and  wherever  they  could  find  an  audience.  The 
method  of  instruction  was  the  same  with  that  which  prevail 
ed  among  the  Greeks.  Any  disciple,  who  chose,  might 
propose  questions,  upon  which  it  was  the  duty  of  teachers  to 
remark  and  give  their  opinions,  Luke  1:  46.  The  teachers 
were  not  invested  with  their  functions  by  any  formal  act  of 
the  church  or  of  the  civil  authority.  They  were  self-consti- 
tuted. They  received  no  other  salary  than  a  voluntary 
present  from  the  disciples,  a  kind  of  honorarium,  1  Tim.  5: 
17.  They  acquired  a  subsistence  in  the  main  by  the  exer^ 
cise  of  some  art  or  handicraft.  According  to  the  Talmu- 
dists,  they  were  bound  to  abstain  from  all  conversation  with 
women,  and  to  refuse  to  sit  at  table  with  the  lower  class  of 
people,  Matt.  9;  11.  John  4:  27.  The  subjects  on  which 
they  taught  were  numerous,  commonly  intricate,  and  fre- 
quently very  trifling.  There  are  numerous  examples  of 
these  subjects  in  the  Talmud. 

The  *  Midrashoth'  were  a  kind  of  divinity  schools,  in 
which  the  law  was  expounded.  Such  were  the  schools  of 
Hillel  and  Gamaliel ;  also,  those  which  were  subsequently 
established  at  Jabneh,  Tsipporis,  Tiberias,  Magdala,  Caesa- 
rea,  etc.  Rabbi  Jochanan,  who  compiled  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud,  was  president  of  one  of  these  schools  eighty  years. 

The  whole  Sanhedrim,  in  its  sessions,  was  the  great 
school  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  highest  judicatory.  It 
set  forth  the  sense  of  the  law,  especially  in  practical  matters, 
and  expounded  Moses  with  such  authority,  that  its  word 
was  not  to  be  resisted  or  even  questioned.  A  school  was 
maintained  wherever  the  Sanhedrim  held  its  session. 

A  sort  of  Academic  degree  was  conferred  on  the  pupils  in 
the  Jewish  seminaries,  which,  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, were  established  at  Babylon  and  Tiberias.  The  can- 
didate was  examined  both  in  respect  to  his  moral  and  litera- 
ry character.  Having  passed  his  examination  satisfactorily, 
48* 
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he  ascended  an  elevated  seat,  Matt.  23:  2 ;  a  writing  tablet 
was  then  presented  to  him,  to  signify  that  he  should  wrile 
down  his  acquisitions,  since  they  might  escape  from  his  mem- 
ory, and  unless  they  were  written  down,  would  be  lost.  A 
key  was  presented  to  signify,  that  he  might  now  open  the 
treasures  of  knowledge,  Luke  11:  52.  Hands  were  laid 
upon  him  ;  a  custom  derived  from  Num.  27;  28.  A  certain 
authority  was  conferred  on  him,  probably  to  be  exercised 
over  his  own  disciples.  Finally,  he  was  saluted  with  the 
title  of  Rabbif  or  Master. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Educational  Convestion  in  Vermont. 

"Pursuant  to  notice,  a  meeting  of  friends  of  education  in  Windsor 
County  was  held  in  this  village,  last  week, commencing  on  Tuesday, 
(March  13, 1839,)  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  ending  on  \Ve<lnesday 
about  4  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Hon.  Horace  Everett  was  elected  President ;  E.  C.  Tracy, 
Secretary  ;  and  Rev.  J.  Tracy,  of  Boston,  Rev.  J.  Richards,  and 
Dr.  Edward  E.  Phelps,  a  Business  Committee. 

The  first  day  was  chiefly  devoted  to  preparatory  measures,  the 
introduction  and  reference  of  important  subjects,  with  occasional 
^Uscussions,  &c. 

In  the  evening,  Hon.  Jacob  Collamer  delivered  a  Lecture  before 
the  Convention  and  a  full  audience,  on  Legislation  in  regard  to  com- 
mon schools.  The  Lecturer  first  gave  a  sketch  of  what  had  been 
done,  in  this  and  other  countries,  in  the  way  of  legal  enactment  to 
promote  popular  education,  and  then  stated,  briefly,  what  in  his 
opinion  ought  to  be  done.  Two  facts  deduced  from  ihe  historical 
inquiry  are  worthy  of  special  attention  : 

1.  That  eflbrts  for  the  promotion  of  popular  education  have  orig- 
inated in  and  been  sustained  by  religious  considerations  and  motives. 

3.  That  common  schools  receive  their  origin  and  improvement 
from  the  influence  of  higher  schools  and  Colleges. 

On  Wednesday,  reports  were  received  from  the  Committees  pre- 
viously appointed,  and  the  following  Resolutions  were  adopted  : — 
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Ruolved,  That  the  interest  of  the  Surplus  Revenue,  instead  of 
bciii^  used  to  diminish  the  taxes  merely,  ought  to  be  employed  for 
the  tmprovement  of  Common  Schools,  either  by  providing  better 
houses ;  by  purchasing  libraries  and  apparatus ;  by  establishing 
model  schools ;  by  keeping  up  a  school  of  a  high  character  in  each 
town  for  the  whole  year  ;  by  continuing  the  several  district  schools 
for  a  greater  part  ot  the  year  than  now  ;  or  in  such  other  way  as 
the  several  towns  and  districts  may  judge  expedient. 

[The  income  received  annually  in  the  several  towns  is  sufficient 
to  secure,  if  wisely  appropriated,  very  important  improvcnients. 
And  it  was  thought  to  be  obviously  the  intention  of  the  Legislature 
that  the  money  should  be  so  used  as  to  benefit  our  common  schools. 
If  added,  as  is  the  case  generally  so  far  as  the  Convention  was  in- 
formed, to  the  other  funds  devoted  to  schools,  it  only  goes  to  dimin- 
ish taxes,  without  the  least  benefit  to  the  schools  themselves.  It  is 
only  an  indirect,  circuitous,  and  expensive  way  of  getting  the  money 
into  the  pockets  of  tax-pnyers.  It  is  distributed  to  individuals  in 
proportion  to  each  man^s  Grand  List.  The  same  ultimate  result 
that  we  now  have,  would  have  been  obtained  by  keeping  the  money 
in  the  State  treasury  and  appropriating  the  income  to  State  expen- 
ses. The  difference  consists  in  the  trou!%'  and  expense  of  getting 
the  money  distributed  into  the  pockets  of  the  people,  and  then  get- 
ting it  out  again,  and  into  the  State  treasury, — the  point  where  its 
fruitless  circuit  began.  Surety  we  are  not  to  charge  upon  the  Legis- 
ature  such  fully  as  this.  We  must  suppose  that  the  intention  of  the 
law  was,  to  appropriate  the  money  to  the  schools,  for  their  benefit ; 
and  not  to  those  who  pay  school  taxes, — the  mass  of  it  to  the  rich, 
with  a  penny  or  two  to  the  poor.] 

Besolvcd,  That  this  Convention  regard  with  |>ecunar  interest  those 
institutions  in  which  particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  qualification 
of  teachers  for  Common  Schools,  and  that  we  cordially  recommend 
to  our  community  such  institutions,  as  especially  deserving  of  pa- 
tronage. 

[This  resolution  drew  forth  a  very  interesting  debate.  It  was 
considered  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  Normal  Schools,  and 
the  whole  business  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  qualified  teachers  thus 
came  up.  The  conclusion  was,  that  we  must  depend  on  substantial- 
ly the  same  sources  of  supply  that  we  now  do. 

Judge  Collamer,  Rev.  J.  Tracy,  and  Hon.  H.  Everett  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  discussion.  It  was  argued  that  there  could  be 
no  science  of  teaching  distinct  from  the  science  taught ;  that  the 
great  object  should  be  to  have  teachers  understand  what  the  pupils 
want  to  learn  ;  and  that  the  success  of  schools  for  teachers — so  far 
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as  they  succeed  at  all — consists  in  the  thorough  mastery  that  the  pu- 
pils  are  made  to  get,  of  what  they  are  to  teach.  As  to  management, 
government,  &c.,  and  the  particular  way  of  leading  the  pupil  on,— 
such  things  must  he  left  to  each  one's  good  sense  and  tact,  aided, 
perhaps,  by  two  or  three  lectures  at  the  outset,  which  might  be 
given  at  any  of  our  academies  and  colleges. 

It  was  thought  that  Seminaries  for  the  education  of  professional 
teachers  of  common  schools  are  not  all  adapted  to  our  present 
wants.  We  are  not  prepared  to  support  them.  What,  for  in- 
stance, would  the  people  of  Windsor  think  of  raising  salaries  for  sev- 
eateen  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  in  addition  to  the  present  number? 
Yet  that,  so  far  as  regards  expense,  is  what  the  plan  of  professional 
teachers  would  demand.  It  is  better,  too,  that  our  common  schools 
should  be  in  the  charge  of  young  men  who  are  animated  by  high 
hopes  and  a  spirit  of  personal  improvement.  They  will  communi- 
cate something  of  their  own  enthusiasm. 

Attention  was  also  invited  to  the  diOTerence  between  our  condition 
and  that  of  European  countries,  the  example  of  which,  had  been 
often  adduced  in  connection  with  this  subject, — Prussia,  for  instance. 
There  the  teacher  was  educated  for  his  business,  and  fixed  in  it  for 
life  by  the  strong  arm  of  Government.  Here,  instead  of  that,  there 
is  all  liberty  and  every  encouragement  for  every  man  to  aim  at  bet- 
tering his  condition  by  changing  his  employment.  We  had,  it  was 
said,  one  institution  for  the  education  of  teachers, — the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point.  The  pupils  were  obliged  to  teach  (i.  e. 
remain  in  the  public  service)  for  a  term  of  years  after  leaving  the 
Academy  ;  but  it  was  found  that  they  were  eager  to  avail  themselves 
of  every  opportunity  to  enter  other  business  that  might  hold  out 
better  prospects.  Men  could  not  be  fixed  in  any  employment 
among  us ;  and  this  fact  must  be  considered  in  our  plans  and  ar- 
rangement. We  must  remember  it  when  we  would  institute  com- 
parisons between  this  and  other  countries.] 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  introduction  into  our  Common 
Schools,  of  branches  higher  and  more  numerous  than  those  now  cus- 
tomarily taught,  so  far  as  can  be  done  by  adopting  elementary 
works  of  history  and  science,  as  books  of  reading  lessons. 

[There  was  also  a  good  deal  of  discussion  on  this  subject.  No 
little  hesitation  was  felt  in  regard  to  adopting  the  Resolution  in  any 
shape,  for  fear  that  it  might  give  some  countenance  to  a  disposition 
prevalent  in  many  cases,  to  take  up  higher  branches  of  study  to  the 
neglect  of  the  common  primary  elements.  These  last  were  unani- 
mously regarded  as  one  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  the  most 
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thorough  attention  to  them  never  to  be  neglected  on  any  pretence. 
But  it  was  thought  that  a  great  deal  might  be  done  in  the  way  of 
reading  lessons  in  history,  in  popular  elementary  works  of  science, 
or  in  selections  relating  to  subjects  which  the  pupil  ought  to  under- 
stand. Objections  were  made  to  the  exclusive  use  of  such  read- 
ing books  as  those  of  Pierpont  and  Emerson  ;  on  the  ground  that, 
however  elegant  and  excellent  the  various  articles  may  be  in  them- 
selves, they  are  not  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  pupiPs  mind  ;  nor  ds 
they  convey  the  information  that  he  most  needs,  in  which  he  would 
feel  the  liveliest  interest,  and  by  reading  which,  he  would  acquire 
the  most  natural  and  spirited  manner.  The  "  Franklin"  series  were 
mentioned  by  some  speakers  as  works  of  decided  excellence  in  this 
respect ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  feeling  of  the  desireablf^ 
ness  of  having  the  plan  of  that  series  carried  out  and  more  generally 
adopted.] 

Resolved,  That  ibis  Convention  recommend  the  formation  of  a 
permanent  County  Association  for  thejpromotion  of  popular  educa- 
tion. 

Resolved,  That  a  meeting  be  held  in  Woodstock,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  June  next,  to  organize  said  association. 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appofnted  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  securing  a  general  represi^ntation  at  that  meeting,  to 
procure  an  address  to  be  delivered  on  that  occasion,  and  to  make 
such  other  arrangements  as  they  shall  deem  expedient. 

Hon.  J.  Collamer,  Rev.  J.  Thurston,  and  Rev.  Z.  Bliss  were  apr 
pointed  as  the  Committee. 

[It  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  meeting  to  organize  a  County 
Association.  But,  after  consfiderable  discussion,  it  was  thought  best 
to  adopt  the  course  indicated  by  the  above  resolutions,  in  order  that 
different  parts  of  the  County  might  be  more  fully  represented,  and 
take  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  proposed  Society.] 

Resolved,  That  great  benefits  would  result  from  the  introduction 
of  libraries  and  apparatus  for  illustrations  into  primary  schools. 

•  [As  this  resolution  came  before  the  Convention,  it  contauted  the 
word  periodicals,"  which,  after  discussion,  was  stricken  our.  A 
motion  was  made  to  strike  out  the  apparatus  aUo.  It  was  feared 
that,  as  the  resolution  stands,  it  would  be  regarded  as  recommending 
the  whole  apparatus  system,  about  which  so  much  noise  is  made. 
This  the  Convention  evidently  did  not  intend  ;  but  only  to  express 
an  opinion  in  favor  of  a  proper  use  of  a  few  articles, — such  as  the 
black-board,  globes,  blocks  for  explaining  the  extraction  of  the  cube 
root,  &c.  A  good  deal  of  the  trumpery  that  goes  under  the  name 
of  school  apparatus  was  pointedly  condemned.— Nor  did  the  Conven- 
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^  tion  mean  to  recommend  the  purchase  of  any  of  the  "  School  Libra- 
t  ries^  that  are  or  may  he  in  market.  Against  those  now  in  market, 
I  there  are  decided  objections  ;  and  as  to  those  in  prospect,  they  must 
i  be  examined  before  they  can  be  recommended.  It  is  not  believed, 
1  however,  to  be  desirable,  tiiatall  our  school  libraries  should  be  com- 
1  posed  of  the  same  books,  selected  by  somebody  in  Boston,  New 
\  York  or  Philadelphia.  It  will  be  better  for  each  school  to  make  its 
own  selection,  and  procure  books  adapted  to  its  own  wants.] 

Resolvedy  That  this  Convention  strongly  recommend  to  other 
counties  in  this  State  to  hold  conventions  on  the  subject  of  education. 

A  Committee  consisting  of  Messrs  Collamer,  E.  C.  Tracy,  and 
Holmes  was  af>pointed  to  consider  and  correspond  on  the  subject  of 
establishing  a  Journal  in  this  State,  devoted  to  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion. 

It  will  be  seen  from  ibis  very  brief  and  imperfect  sketch,  that  the 
Convention  was  not  one  merely  to  give  impulse,  straight  forward, 
to  any  ball  that  happened  to  be  in  motion.  The  subjects  that  came 
up  were  discussed  on  their  merits,  in  an  iiide|>endeut  manner,  and  for 
the  most  part  by  men  who  had  evidently  bestowed  no  little  thought 
upon  them," — Vermont  Chronicle. 

This  article  ought  to  have  been  inserted  long  ago.  It  is  however, 
of  permanent  value.  The  Convention  deserves  to  be  considered  a 
model  for  business  meetings  of  the  kind. 

Observatories. 
(B)'  Professor  Hopkins  of  Williams  College.) 

In  Europe  the  first  Observatory  was  built  ubotit  the  year  1582, 
by  Tycho  Hrahe  of  Denmark.  The  attention  of  Tycho  apftears  to 
have  been  drawn  to  the  science  of  Astronomy  when  quite  young  by 
aremirkable  coincidence  between  the  calculated  an  1  observed  time 
of  an  eclipse.  At  the  instance  of  the  Landgrave  of  Ilesse,  whose 
acquaintance  ho  formed  in  his  German  travels,  and  who  had  him- 
self a  passionate  fondness  for  astronomioal  observations,  the  King 
of  Denmark  was  induced  to  grant  to  Tyciio  a  small  island  in  the 
Baltic,  about  ten  leai^nes  north  of  Co{)enhagen.  Here  he  erected  his 
observatory  and  furnished  it  with  instruments  ac  his  own  e\(>ense. 
The  sudden  appearance  of  a  new  star  in  the  constellation  Cassiojieia, 
so  brilliant  as  to  be  visible  at  midday,  led  Tycho  to  make  accurate 
ol)sorvati  jii  o:i  lliinCtho  principal  stars.  In  these  observations  and 
others  uj)on  the  motion  of  the  moon  and  the  planet  Mars  he  occu- 
pied himself  incessantly  for  the  space  of  twentyone  years  ;  when  a 
change  in  the  ruling  powers  banished  him  from  his  favorite  retreat 
to  Prague.  It  was  here  that  this  generous  and  magnificent  Dane*' 
invited  to  himself  and  became  the  patron  of  the  indigent  and  youth- 
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fuf  Kepfeix    His  .pupils  were,  at  the  time,  reducing  the  observations 
*.   '.  •  Riad^  n\1o\)  thfe  motions  of  the  planet  Mars,  at  Uraniburgh — the  ap- 
•jjre}]at(0h  bealowed  by  Tycho  on  his  old  observatory.   These  obser<p. 
.•2"  -vallit/i^h^S  gavo  Kepler  the  opportunity  to  inspect — who  soou  deduo-r- 
*  •  ed  fi^.xhfiiii  the  i/nportant  fact  that  the  orbit  of  that  planet  was  ap 
.  eoirp^..  This  I&W  .he  soon  extended  to  the  other  planets,  And  by  the 
4iid*.^Tycho'8  observations  constructed  what  were  ternjed  the  Ro- 
tU>lpM^V» tables,  so  called  from  Rodolph  II.  who  gave  the  Danish 
/  •*\  Q$tro*i«Tier  a  welcome  reception  at  Prague,  and  built  him  a  second 
.  /  •  <5|js*!f\iJfJyVy.    The  construction  of  these  tables  constituted  an  epoch 
4n  il^Uqupmy.    Giving,  however,  to  a  false  assumption  of  Tycho, 

•  :  '  .giving  to 'tlie  e(5)iptic  an  obliquity  somewhat  different  from  its  true 

•orotfenf^ttifiisp  tables  .Mere  not  perfectly  accurate.     Near  a  century 
'Rafter,  tb^  inaccui^fy  in  question,  pointed  out  by  Flamsted  to  King 

•  CharUs  Il.,*led  that  prince  to  desire  a  repetition  of  the  observations 
'  .      .wh^eh  the  t{ib1es  were  founded.    For  such  a  purpose,  some  con- 

•  *.  ,  •  yerii,ei>t  j)lace  was  necessary,  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  famous 
-  -  • .     .Architect,  one  of  those  to  whom  the  selection  of  such  a  place  was 

•  eHhrujJted,  fixed  uj)on  Greenwich,  a  few  miles  out  from  London,  isis' 
:•        ni9St  suitable.    I'he  foundation  of  the  edifice  was  laid  on  the  10th 
of  A'ugii^t^  1675;  Jt  stands  upon  the  brow  of  a  lofty  eminence  just 
.  *  •/^  'JaHove  the  IVlarine  Hjospital,  overlooking  both  Greenwich,  and  Lon- 
V*!  /^oh  if  the;. «moky  atmosphere  would  permit  the  eye  to  reach  so  far. 
^    '  '.Clumfi*?  of  heavy. Fir  tree?,  interspersed  with  venerable  Oaks,  invest 
•'ih^/isrent.fo  this  origin  of  Longitudes,  and  depository  of  the  most  ceJ- 
•  4^r4H'J  [VHMlucts.ot  Astronomical  skill,  with  an  air  of  grandeur 

Avfijch  Well  corresponds  with  the  elevated  ends  of  the  science,  to 

•  V  \Tli()isfe,  pw)nukion  the  spot  is  consecrated,  and  in  comparison  with 
^*      'iT^iiiJhy  ^ur  attem])V*^at  nira4  magnificence  must  appear  tame  for  cen- 

■  V  lurics.?^  The  edifice  jtself  lays  no  strong  claims  to  architectural  sym- 
.      m*etry.^lt4ias  rathVr  tire  ap])earance  of  a  castle  at  a  distance — an 
'imnaerUe  pile,  to  w hich*succcssive  domes  have  been  added,  to  suit 
/.,Jl|ic  convenience  of  successive  observers.    Within  we  have  an  epit- 
'  *       .D'hie,-«f  the  history  of  Astronomy,  in  the  instruments  belonging  to 
»:  .  .  M^flar^nt  eras,  an(!  \vliich  iiiark  the  progress  of  the  science.    Jn  one 
.v'   ''(ipartaifi^t  the  bid  sextants,  belonging  to  the  age  of  Flamsted  and 
'  •••.'Halfey,'  with  the  identical  telescope,  by  the  aid  of  which  Bradley 
:  '*  ....dJfecovercd  the  aljerration  of  light.    In  another,  the  more  perfect  in- 
'J  .  .stryfTifeji'ts  of  a  later  date,  until,  at  length,  we  find  oiir  feet  upon  the 
/{r«  nieridian,  with  the  magnificent  ten  foot  transit  and -rpural circles 
of  Troughton  before  us.  "  •  • 

"The  rival  QhserJvatory,  al  Paris,  was  built  a  little  earlier  than  that 
V  *    at  Greenwich,  und^rthe  auspices  of  Louis  XIV.    It  is  about  a  mile 
>     directly  south  of.the  old  Palace  ofthe  Luxembourg,  between  which 
,   .     find  the  Observatory,  extends  a  walk  perhaps  twenty  rods  in  width, 
v..  .  slcj^tcci  on  the  right  by  a  noble  forest,  and,  farther  on,  passing 
•#lfi)ugh  grounds  tastefully  YirFanged  after  the  method  ofthe  French. 
'Tne*  Observatory  is  a  noble  building  iageneral,  quadrangular  in  its 
shape,  and  regular  fn  its  appearance — though  of  a  form  of  architec- 
^  .  ti£r^  semewhfrt  unique.  .  It  was  founded  in  1664,  and  occupied  eight 

•  .    yeo.cs  in  builcQoff.    The  instruments  inf'this|Observatory,  though  less 
.  *  .  fnteresting  afld  VwuaJi)le  as  connected  with  the  history  of  Astronom- 
ical ^ci^nce,  are  pnobabiy,.at  presenti  not  less  perfect  than  those  at 
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• 

Greenwich.  Thus  much  must  suffice  on  the  history  of  Ohscrrato- 
Fies,  whirh  nre,  at  |»ro?ent,  endowed  with  princely  muniticeDae  in 
most  of  the  European  Capitals. 

 .  f 

NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

•  •  -  ■ 

The  inne.ss  of  the  Editor  during  the  past  montf,  has  prevented  ao 
examination  of  many  books  which  have  been  put  into  hi#  hftfids. 
We  can  do  little  more  than  give  the  titles  of  a  few  of  them. 

« 

First  Lesso.xs  in  Geomrtrt  ;  with  practical  applications  in 
Mensuration  and  Artificers  work  and  Mechanics.  By. Charles 
Davies,  Author  of  a  full  course  of  Mathematics.  A.  T.  Barnes 
&  Co.,  Hartford.    1839.  •  • 

G.  CoRWELii  Taciti  Historiarum  Libri  Q^uiici^cE.  Arcpdit  ilc 
Moribus  Germanorum  Lihellus  ;  Jiilii  Agricolcp  Vita  ;  de  Oraic- 
rihus  Diulogus.  Cum  Kxcorpti^  Variorum  Notis.  Edilio  Altera. 
Novi-Portus,  Conn.,  Sumtihus  B.  et  Qui.  Noyes.  J833I 

M.  Tdllii  Ciceroms  ad  Quintum  Fratrem  Dialog!  Tjies  de* 
Oratore.  Cum  Excerpii.-*  Variorum  Notis.  Edjlio  Tenia.  Novi- 
Portus  :  Sumtibus  B.  el  Gul.  Noyes.    1839.  . 

The  text  of  these  editions  of  Tacitu»  and  Cjcexo,  has  beefi.wjell  se- 
lected. The  notes,  many  of  wliich  are  selected^  and  a  large'  part  of 
which  are  in  Latin,  are  brief,  pertinent,  and  judicious.  The^  were 
prepared  by  Professor  Kiug^lcy,  of  whom  we  think  it  i>ot  too  liiglf 
praise,  to  say  that  he  is  the  most  accurate  and  careful  Latin'  scliolUr 
our  country  has  produced,  «  % 


Notice  to  our  Subscribers. 

With  this  Number  the  publication  of  the  Annals  of  Education 
will  cease. 

The  Editor  retires  with  somewhat  of  regret,  from  a  labor  which 
has  been  pleasant  to  him,  to  other  occupations  which  this  has  too 
much  interrupted. 

The  editors  who  have  exchanged  with  this  work,  will  of  course,, 
discontinue  the  exchange  on  the  receipt  of  this  Number.        .  * 

The  Publishers  would  say  to  those  whose  subscriptions  are  yet 
due,  which  number  is  very  large,  that  it  is  necessary  to  close  rfae'j«»- 
cuniary  concerns  of  the  work  at  once  ;  and  that  4Clt,owing  tor  this 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  subscribers  that  it-  is  deftmed  expedient  to 
discontinue  the  publication.  •  • 


• 
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